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Some  months  ago,  with  no  preliminary 

notice  or  sequential  ex- 

Tw«  Carton*        planation,    the   name    of 

Fn«i.  w.  M.  Laffan  suddenly 

appeared  at  the  head  of 

the  New  York  Sun's  editorial  columns 

and  has  remained  there  ever  since.    What 

is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the 

entire  press  of  New  York  has  maintained 

upon  this  subject  an  impenetrable  silence. 


Over   here   we   are   not   likely   to   be 
stirred    very    much    one 
T,M  way   or   other   over   the 

u-.p»k.bi.  publication  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
H.  Crosland's  The  Un- 
speakable Scot.  We  can  enjoy  some- 
thing of  the  sensation  that  it  seems 
to  be  making  from  Land's  End  to  John 
O'Groat's ;  read  it  dispassionately, and  lay 
it  aside  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  an 
entertaining,  but  not  a  tremendously  im- 
portant book.  The  spectacle  of  an  au- 
thor starting  out  to  bludgeon  a  nation  is 
always  an  amusing  one,  and  when  the 
bludgeoning  is  vigorously  done,  and  the 
nation  not  our  own,  we  can  sit  back  calm 
and  thoroughly  satisfied.  There  is  no 
dilly-dallying  in  Mr.  Crosland's  method, 
and  no  doubt  whatever  about  his  mean- 
ing. He  doesn't  like  Scotchmen,  and  he 
doesn't  express  his  opinion  in  hint  or  in- 
sinuation. From  first  to  last  he  wants 
you  to  understand  and  is  ready  to  prove 
to  you,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  a  Scotchman  is  the  most  loathsome 
Yahoo  that  ever  blotted  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  and  that  no  man  was  ever  born 
north  of  the  Tweed  who  was  not  an  ar- 
rant knave  and  unctuous  hypocrite.  This 
is  where  he  starts,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
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he  develops  his  book  with  considerable 
skill.  In  fact,  one  might  be  very  much 
impressed  by  some  of  his  arguments,  if 
one  believed  him  to  be  entirely  serious 
and  sincere,  which  we  do  not.  Somehow 
the  rage  in  his  book  does  not  have  the  real 
ring.  We  shoidd  not  be  surprised  to 
learn   that    he   himself   had    some   very 


The  very  first  chapter  is  called  "The 
Superstition."  and  in  it  the  author  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  with  no  uncer- 
tain hand.     Of  the  Scotchman  he  says; 

He  is  the  one  species  of  the  human  animal 
that  is  taken  by  all  the  world  to  be  fifty  per 
cent,   cleverer  and  pluckier  and  honester  than 
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strong  Scotch  affiliations,  and  that  he  had 
written  this  book  merely  in  a  spirit  of 
humour  and  with  an  eye  to  the  market. 
In  view  of  this  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  book  he 
alludes  to  the  old  story  about  a  surgical 
operation  being  necessary  to  get  a  joke 
into  a  Scotchman's  head.  He  omits,  how- 
ever, the  time-honoured  retort  which 
was  that  this  would  be  quite  true  if  it 
happened  to  be  an  English  joke. 


the  facts  warrant.  He  is  the  daw  with  the  pea- 
cock's tail  of  his  own  painting.  He  is  the 
ass  who  has  been  at  pains  to  cultivate  the  con- 
vincing roar  of  a  lion.  He  is  the  fine  gentle- 
man whose  father  toils  with  a  muck-fork. 
And.  to  have  done  with  the  parable,  he  is  the 
bandy-legged  lout  from  Tuliietudlescleugh 
who,  after  a  childhood  of  intimacy  with  the 
cesspool  and  the  crab-louse  and  twelve  months 
at  "the  college."  on  moneys  wrung  from 
the    diet    of    his    family,    drops    his    thread- 
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bare  kilt  and  comes  South  in  a  slop-suit  to  in- 
struct the  English  in  the  arts  of  civilisation 
and  the  English  language ;  and.  because  he  is 
Scotch  and  the  Scotch  superstition  is  heavy  on 
our  Southern  lands.  England  will  forthwith 
give  him  a  chance,  for  an  English  chance  is 
his  birthright.  Soon,  forby,  shall  he  be  living 
in  "chambers"  and  writing  idiot  books,  or  he 
shall  swell  and  hector  and  fume  in  the  sub- 
editor's room  of  a  halfpenny  paper;  or.  for 
that  matter,  soak  away  his  chapped  spirit  in  the 
four-ale  bars  of  Fleet  Street.  Hence,  as  an 
elegant  writer  in  one  of  the  weekly  reviews 
puts  it,  the  Englishman  is  painfully  aware  that 
it  is  the  Scot  who  thrusts  him  aside  in  the 
contest  for  many  of  the  best  prizes. 


"In  the  beautiful  communities  conceived 
by  Doctors  Rarrie  and  Maclaren,"  he 
says,  "the  milk  of  human  nature  flows 
like  a  river;  everybody  lives,  not  for  his 
or  for  her  foolish  self,  but  for  somebody 
else;  all  bachelors  are  faithful  to  the 
sweethearts  of  their  youth  'for  forty  year 
and  more' :  all  the  women  make  the  best 
butter  in  Galloway ;  all  the  girls  are  pret- 
ty and  angelic  of  temperament,  and,  in 
short,  Thrums  and  Drumtochty  are  two 
little  bits  of  heaven  dropped  onto  the  map 
of  Scotland."  Then  Mr.  Crosland  turns 
by  preference  and  takes  up  the  commu- 
nity of  Barbie,  about  which  Mr.  George 
Douglas  wrote  in  The  House  With  the 


Naturally,  Mr.  Crosland  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  Scot  in  jonrnalism 
and  literature.  The  best  way  to  study 
the  Scot  at  home,  he  satirically  suggests, 
is  to  consult  the  works  of  those  eminent 
Scottish  writers,  Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  and 
Dr.  Ian  Maclaren,  and  the  two  Scotch 
parishes  named  respectively  Thrums  and 
Drumtochty.  "Both,  one  gathers,  are 
the  prettiest,  most  charitable  and  most 
god-fearing  communities  to  be  found 
upon  this  globe  of  sinful  continents.  But- 
ter will  not  melt  and  ginger  is  not  hot  in 
the  mouth  either  at  Thrums  or  Drum- 
tochty." For  blithering  sentiment  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  obvious  sort,  Mr. 
Crosland  thinks  that  the  personages  of 
these  stories  have  never  been  equalled. 


Green  Slitttlcrs.  The  just  title  for  this 
book,  he  says,  would  have  been  "The  Un- 
speakable Scot." 

The  liveliest  and  most  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  whole  book,  however,  is  that  in 
which  Mr.  Crosland  deals  with  what  he 
terms  "the  Burns  myth."  Here  his  on- 
slaught is  so  splendidly  vigorous  and 
smashing  that  we  forget  for  the  moment 
that  his  belittling  of  the  poet  is  done  by 
ridiculously  unfair  quotations.  "After 
illicit  love  and  flaring  drunkenness,  noth- 
ing appeals  so  much  to  Scotch  sentiment 
as  having  been  born  in  the  gutter."  The 
real  reason,  then,  why  Burns  became  and 
continues  to  be  a  sort  of  patron  saint  to 
the  peoples  north  of  the  Tweed  is;  that  he 
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was  a  ploughman,  an  erotic  writer,  and 
a  condoner  of  popular  vices.  Whiskey 
and  women  are  the  subjects  which  fur- 
nish forth  the  majority  of  his  flights.  As 
to  Burns  the  man,  Mr.  Crosland  thinks 
that  a  more  profligate  person  has  seldom 
figured  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus.  In 
love  he  was  as  carnal  as  he  was  false.  He 
was  never,  as  he  has  been  called,  a  king  o' 
men.  He  was  simply  an  incontinent 
yokel  with  a  gift  for  metricism.      "Burns, 


selection  of  these  songs,  print  (hem  In  a  little 
book,  have  them  sold  in  the  streets  of  London 
at  a  penny,  and  be  prosecuted  at  Bow  Street 
for  one's  trouble.  The  man's  mind  was  not 
clean;  he  made  the  Muse  an  instrument  for 
the  promulgation  of  skulduddery  (I  will  not 
vouch  for  (he  orthography,  but  every  Scotch- 
man knows  what  I  mean)  ;  he  degraded  and 
prostituted  his  intellect,  and  earned  thereby 
the  love  and  worship  of  a  people  whose  dis- 
tinguishing  trait   is   fundamental   lewdness. 


every  Scotchman  tells  you,  and  tells  you 
truly,  has  played  no  small  part  in  mould- 
ing the  sentiments  and  tendencies  of  the 
Scotch  people  as  we  know  them.  It  was 
he  who  gave  them  their  first  notion  of 
bumptious  independence;  it  was  he  who 
taught  them  that  'a  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that' — which,  on  the  whole,  is  a  mon- 
strous fallacy ;  it  was  he  who  averred  that 
whiskey  and  freedom  gang  together:  and 
it  was  he  who  gave  the  countenance  of 
song  to  shameful  and  squalid  sexuality." 
In  a  great  number  of  Burns's  love  songs  the 
suggestion  is  of  the  lowest      One  could  take  a 


Paris  has  been  having  a  slight  literary 
sensation   over   the   per- 
Carmen  fonnances  of  a  little  girl 

d'AMiiva.  of  ten  who  "has  written 
seven  plays,  five  novels 
and  a  volume  of  poems."  and  who  is  said 
to  converse  with  "a  mature  and  cynical 
wit."  Lately  she  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Let- 
tres.  We  haven't  read  any  of  her  pro- 
ductions and  don't  intend  to.  We  are 
sorry  for  the  child,  and  wish  that  she 
were  childishly  contented  in  a  well-regu- 
lated nursery,  where  literary  studies  are 
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confined  to  Lc  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge, 
and  where  "cynical  wit"  is  quite  un- 
known. However,  we  give  her  portrait 
and  that  of  her  secretary,  whom  we  sus- 
pect of  liberally  editing  her  plays,  novels 
and  poems.  Her  face  is  a  really  remark- 
able one — very  French,  and  of  a  type 
that  attracts  one  strangely.  The  child  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Comtesse  de  Champ- 


moynat,  but  writes  over  the  name  of  Car- 
men d'Assilva. 

Elizabeth  Drew  Barstow  Stoddard,  the 
poet  and  novelist,  and  wife  of  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  died  August  I,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine.  Of  recent  years  she 
had  retired  from  active  literary  work,  de- 
voting all  her  time  to  the  care  of  her  hus- 
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band.  The  death  last  autumn  of  her  son, 
Lorimer,  the  playwright,  was  a  great 
blow  to  her.  Her  most  important  prose 
work,  the  three  novels  The  Morgesons, 
Two  Men  and  Temple  Castle,  were  writ- 
ten during  and  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  Leslie  Ste- 
phen's George  Eliot,  James  Douglas  laid 
especial  stress  on  Sir  Leslie's  comparison 
of  Adam  Bcdc  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  The' 
Heart  of  Midlothian.  Both  novels  turn 
upon  an  accusation  of  child-murder,  and 
Jeanie  and  Erne  Deans  correspond 
roughly  to  Dinah  Morris  and  Hetty  Sor- 
rel. The  interest  of  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian culminates  in  the  trial  scene, 
where  Jeanie  Deans  has  to  make  the  choice 
between  telling  the  fatal  truth  or  saving 
her  sister  from  perjury.  Scott  treats  it 
magnificently  in  his  own  way  by  broad 
masculine  touches.  Jeanie  Deans  is  ex- 
posed to  a  tremendous  ordeal,  which 
brings  out  most  effectively  her  character 
and  involves  a  true  tragical  catastrophe. 
The  scene  in  the  prison,  which,  as  George 
Eliot  tells  us.  was  to  be  the  climax  of 
Adam  Bede,  is  curiously  wanting  in  im- 


pressiveness  of  this  nature.  Poor  help- 
less little  Hetty  Sorrel  has  been  convicted 
of  murder  and  expects  to  be  hanged  next 
day.  Dinah  Morris  goes  to  her  in  order 
to  persuade  her  to  make  a  confession. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  persons 
concerned,  that  was  no  doubt  a  very  de- 
sirable result.  But  it  does  not  in  the 
least  matter  to  the  story,  as  Hetty's  guilt 
has  been  already  conclusively  proved. 
Neither  is  it  a  result  which  requires  any 
great  ability  for  its  achievement.  Hetty 
is  anything  but  a  criminal  who  would 
make  a  point  of  "dying  game."  ...  To 
have  failed  to  extort  a  confession  from 
her  would  have  shown  a  singular  want  of 
capacity  in  her  spiritual  guide."  That  is 
incontestable,  says  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
considers  the  transportation  of  Hetty, 
followed  by  the  marriage  of  Adam  and 
Dinah,  one  of  the  worst  anti-climaxes  in 
fiction.  As  Mrs.  Poyser  would  say,  the 
end  of  Adam  Bede  wants  to  be  "hatched 
over  again  and  hatched  different."  By 
the  way,  we  do  not  think  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  germ  of  the  story  was 
told  George  Eliot  by  her  aunt,  Elizabeth 
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Evans,  and  that  Mrs.  Evans  was  the  orig- 
inal of  Dinah  Morris,  and  her  husband, 
Samuel  Evans,  the  original  of  Seth  Bede. 
* 
A  new  novel.  Out  of  the  West,  plants 
a  fresh  stake  in  the  great  Middle  West. 
The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  Ne- 
braska in  a  small  place  on  the  Union 
Pacific  known  as  Columbia  Junction, 
which,  though  a  prosperous  and  growing 
town  now,  at  the  time  of  the  Populist  ris- 


husband  is  a  Washington  correspondent 

for  one  of  the  large  Chicago  dailies. 
X 
Apparently  as  a  sort  of  foreword  to  the 
approaching    publication 

Ed.nPhlllp.tt.'.       0f     his     new     novelt     fhg 
"work.  RivgT-    Mr-     Eden     P".'11- 

potts  has  been  talking 
about  literary  methods  in  general,  and 
his  own  in  particular.  "There  are  no  nov- 
elists," he  thinks,  "to  be  called  absolutely 


ing  was  "the  deadest  town  between 
Omaha  and  Ogden."  Some  of  the  later 
scenes  are  laid  in  Washington.  The 
author,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Higgins,  has 
chosen  for  her  hero  a  young  New 
Yorker,  who  is  led  by  conviction  and  love 
to  espouse  the  Populist  cause.  The  dra- 
matic interest  of  the  story  is  held  by  the 
struggles  and  temptations  of  Frank  Field, 
the  young  Easterner,  and  his  climb  to 
political  power  and  moral  triumph.  The 
author  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  a  resident  of  Washington,  and  her 


in  the  first  class  among  living  writers,  if 
we  may  judge  by  a  careful  study  in  com- 
parative literature.  Useful  work,  not 
great  work,  is  being  done  by  the  writers 
of  this  generation,  but  the  best  among 
them  appear  to  me  to  be  specialists.  The 
world  is  not  their  oyster,  as  it  is  of  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Balzac,  but  they  take  a 
spot  upon  it  and  endeavour  to  give  us  a 
just  and  true  picture  of  human  nature  as 
it  appears  on  that  spot.  I  have  set  myself 
the  task  of  portraying  the  country  folk 
of  Dartmoor  in  Devon,  and  in  such  nov- 
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els  as  I  shall  write  it  is  my  ambition  to 
leave  a  fairly  accurate  record  of  that 
class.  In  The  River  I  endeavour  to  show 
how  Dart,  the  first  river  of  the  district, 
the  name-river  of  the  Moor,  leaves  its  in- 
fluence on  human  lives.  I  try  to  show 
that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  this 
ever-changing  yet  changeless  thing  exer- 
cises a  real  force  on  the  men  and  women 
that  dwell  beside  it,  and  I  attempt  to  re- 


One  fact,  however,  may  be  worth  noting. 
I  hold  it  vita]  to  do  all  scene  painting 
from  Nature  directly,  and  all  my  at- 
tempts in  ihat  sort  are  written  actually 
with  the  scenes  before  me.  I  make  two 
or  three  careful  word-sketches  of  a  place, 
of  a  sky,  of  a  change  of  weather,  of  a 
dawn  or  a  storm ;  and  then  I  select  the 
best,  or  blend  what  seems  alive  in  each. 
The  great  storm  in  The  River  I  was  priv- 


veal  its  moods  and  whims,  its  dangers 
and  its  loveliness,  its  smiles  and  its  ter- 
rific storms.  The  River  is  concerned  with 
a  very  central  region  of  'the  Dartmoors.' 
Dart,  indeed,  rises  in  the  central  waste 
and  runs  through  most  lonely  fastnesses 
before  she  enters  the  'in-country.'  Amid 
these  sequestered  wastes  my  story  begins. 

"As  to  my  methods,"  he  continues,  "I 
have  little  to  say  of  any  general  interest. 


ileged  to  see  and  recorded  with  careful 
notes  while  it  actually  unfolded  itself  be- 
fore my  eyes.  My  storm  in  Lying  Proph- 
ets I  did  not  see,  but  I  studied  the  region 
of  it  carefully  and  wrote  it  from  the 
reports  in  the  journals.  It  may  be  slight- 
ly interesting  to  say  that  I  find  environ- 
ment the  keynote  of  my  stories.  I  do  not 
see  my  people  and  then  take  them  to  this 
or  that  District  of  Dartmoor,  but  I  see 
the  land  with  its  varied  conditions  of  des- 
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ert  and  fallow,  rivers  and  high  tors,  and 
then  my  people  rise  into  consciousness 
and  begin  to  move  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  go  their  way." 

Perhaps  the  cruellest  criticism  of  Mr. 

Richard     Harding     Da- 

Soa«  laprM-       vis's  work  that  we  have 

«ioMof  evcr  heard  was  that  of 

Mr.R.H.D.vU.       ^     revjewer     who>     dis. 

cussing  Cortlandt  Van  Bibber  in  the  days 
when  that  flower  of  the  aristocracy  used 
to  go  about  "putting  to  sleep"  East  Side 
toughs,  feeding  tramps  and  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  discreet  young  people,  summed 
him  up  as  "the  office  boy's  idea  of  a  gen- 
tleman." Now,  this  was  undoubtedly 
clever,  but,  like  most  estimates  expressed 
with  this  kind  of  cleverness,  it  was  not 
entirely  true.  Van  Bibber  was  a  lay  fig- 
ure around  which  to  arrange  certain  epi- 
sodes and  poses,  and  as  the  episodes  were 
lively  and  the  poses  always  entertaining, 
the  lay  figure  served  its  purpose  very 
well.  The  criticism  might  much  better 
have  been  applied  to  some  of  Mr.  Davis's 
later  heroes ;  Robert  Clay,  of  Soldiers  of 
Fortune,  for  instance ;  or  Archie  Gordon, 
of  The  King's  Jackal;  while  for  what 
might  be  called  the  office  boy's  idea  of  "a 
real  swell  sport"  and  a  modern  swash- 
buckler one  need  not  look  farther  than 
the  hero  of  Ranson's  Folly,  the  first 
story  of  Mr.  Davis's  latest  book.  There 
is  a  professional  cynic  who  often  dis- 
cusses Mr.  Davis's  book  and  the  keynote 
of  its  success.  According  to  him,  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Davis  stories  are  positive 
triumphs,  because  a  composite  of  them 
all  would  run  something  as  follows : 
"Miss  Van  Knickerbocker  was  seriously 
annoyed.  The  unexpected  departure  of 
the  butler  was  most  inopportune.  The 
second  man  was  obviously  incompetent; 
the  illness  of  the  chef  and  of  the  coach- 
man had  already  complicated  her  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  the  affair  of  the 
third  footman  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
chambermaids,"  etc.,  etc.  Thereupon, 
argues  the  cynic  in  question,  the  readers 
in  the  rural  districts  straightway  sit  up 
and  gasp  delightedly.  They  feel  that 
they  are  being  introduced  into  the  very 
l>est  societv.  Thev  know  that  thev  are 
getting  "the  real  thing." 

Now  just  as  the  other  criticism,  under 


careful  analysis,  is  proved  to  be  unjust 
and  untrue,  so  this  one  seems  unjust  and 
untrue.  The  parody  is  not  a  parody  of 
Mr.  Davis's  work,  but  a  parody  of  all  the 
worst  features  of  all  his  books.  Both 
criticisms  ignore  the  merits  of  his  work 
and  attack  it  on  its  vulnerable  side.  For 
Mr.  Davis  is  usually  least  happy  in  the 
matter  of  the  construction  of  his  heroes 
and  his  heroines.  His  heroes  are  far 
from  being  the  snobs  at  heart  that  some 
people  would  have  them;  fundamentally 
they  possess  many  excellent  qualities; 
only  they  7vill  make  occasional  "breaks." 
In  "Cinderella"  Van  Bibber,  Travers  and 
a  party  of  their  friends  connected  with 
the  stage  attend  the  ball  given  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Hotel  Salisbury  in  Lyric 
Hall  on  Sixth  Avenue.  Here  the  break 
comes  when  Van  Bibber  and  Travers  be- 
gin to  guy  those  of  the  maid-servants 
with  whom  thev  have  rovallv  conde- 
scended  to  dance,  and  those  of  the  men 
to  whom  they  have  found  time  to  talk.  In 
conversation  with  a  bartender,  Travers 
is  asked  where  he  works,  and  replies 
that  "he  mixes  drinks  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Club,"  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
funny,  but  by  no  means  convincing  proof 
of  the  loftiest  breeding  and  courtesy.  Yet 
in  each  of  Mr.  Davis's  heroes  of  this  kind 
there  seems  to  be  a  sensitiveness,  a  con- 
sciousness, a  lurking  suspicion  of  him- 
self. After  the  gun  display  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  blackmailing  visit  of  General 
Mendoza  in  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  Robert 
Clay  apologises  rather  sheepishly  for  the 
theatrical  aspect  of  the  thing,  and  again 
he  has  the  good  grace  to  be  embarrassed 
under  the  weight  of  foreign  orders  which 
the  author  has  pinned  on  his  coat. 
Archie  Gordon,  in  The  Kings  Jackal, 
goes  along  very  well  until  he  begins  to 
boast  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  to  the 
disreputable  henchman  of  King  Louis  of 
Messina ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  of  this  kind  in  The  Exiles,  and 
if  you  want  a  gentleman  that,  as  a  gen- 
tleman, may  be  classed  with  Thomas 
Newcome  and  Wee  Willie  Winkie  and 
Colonel  Carter,  take  the  Wyndham  Kid, 
of  "The  Bar  Sinister,"  whose  father  was 
the  champion  Royal  Regent  and  whose 
mother  was  a  black  and  tan  of  bad  mor- 
als, a  vagrant  of  the  streets  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Davis's  position  as  a  story-teller 
is  now  and  has  been  for  the  last  few  years 
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so  firmly  assured  that  criticism  can  do 
very  little  either  to  augment  or  to  mar  his 
success.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
he  made  his  reputation,  and  he  has  kept 
it,  which  nowadays  is  much  more  re- 
markable. We  are  not  hoping  for  an  ex- 
traordinary novel  of  American  life  from 
his  pen;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  he  will  never  write 
and  publish  anything  that  will  not  be  en- 
tertaining and  worth  while.  For  hq  is  a 
born  spinner  of  tales,  just  as  Kipling  and 
Stevenson  were  spinners  of  tales,  though 
in  a  minor  wav ;  and  a  man  who  can  tell 
a  real  story  and  bring  to  the  telling  the 
dash  and  the  fire  and  the  humour  that 
Mr.  Davis  docs  will  never  be  without 
listeners.  It  is  so  curious  that  reviewers 
have  had  so  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
his  humour,  for  that  humour,  though  not 
great,  is  particularly  original,  crisp  and 
spontaneous,  and  it  has  coloured  almost 
everything  that  he  has  written.  It 
suggests  Bret  Harte's  humour,  and  is 
very  nearly  as  good.  In  the  stories  which 
make  up  the  volume  called  Ranson's 
Folly  this  humour  is  comparatively  lack- 
ing; but  then  there  are  few  places  in  the 
.book  where  it  is  absolutely  essential.  It 
sparkles  all  through  Soldiers  of  Fortune 
and  The  King's  Jackal  and  The  Princess 
Aline  and  The  Exiles,  not  to  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Van  Bibber  and  Gallagher, 
and  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  at  its  best  in 
the  story  of  "The  Reporter  Who  Made 
Himself  King."  In  this  tale  a  young 
man  who  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three  has  acquired  all  the  journalistic  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  possible — a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  despite  Mr.  Davis 
we  insist  on  deeming  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary— finds  himself,  through  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  American  consul  to 
Opeki,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  of  which 
the  only  other  white  residents  were  a 
young  man  from  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, who  acted  as  the  local  operator  of  a 
moribund  cable  company,  and  two  run- 
away British  sailors.  A  German  warship 
takes  possession  of  the  island,  fires  on  the 
American  flag,  and  in  the  little  touches 
by  which  he  contrasts  the  situation  as  it 
really  is  and  as  through  exaggeration  it 
is  made  to  appear  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  in  the  light  of  an  interna- 
tional episode,  Mr.  Davis  reaches  humour 
of  a  high  order.  The  cablegram  of  in- 
quiry from   the   San  Francisco  corres- 


pondent of  the  London  Times  is  a  little 
gem.  At  the  end  of  The  Kings  Jackal, 
Louis,  after  the  exposure  of  his  treason 
and  trickery,  is  sitting  in  the  dim  dusk 
in  his  private  suite  in  the  hotel  at  Tan- 
gier, deserted  by  all  save  his  two  hench- 
men and  the  American,  Gordon,  to  whose 
care  the  Regent,  Kalonay,  has  entrusted 
the  royal  crown.  But  the  burden  is  one 
to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed,  and 
Gordon  is  visibly  embarrassed.  He  says 
as  much  to  the  unresponsive  King,  sug- 
gests that  there  should  be  a  royal  cushion 
to  go  with  it,  and  finally  asks  directly: 
"How  do  you  usually  carry  it?"  "On 
my  head,"  snaps  His  Majesty;  and  even 
Gordon  sees  the  humour  of  the  reply. 

But  it  is  when  handling  outbursts  of 
American  patriotism  that  Mr.  Davis  at- 
tains his  very  best  literary  effects.  He 
has  been  doing  this  from  time  to 
time  ever  since  he  began  to  write,  and 
yet  it  never  seems  to  grow  tame  or 
stale,  or  to  fail  to  provoke  a  thrill,  for  he 
does  it  with  great  craft  and  undoubted 
feeling.  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  The  Ex- 
iles, that  story  of  the  little  colony  of 
expatriated  Americans  in  Tangier.  Mea- 
kin,  the  Police  Commissioner  who  has 
sought  a  refuge  in  Morocco  because  he 
is  under  indictment  for  blackmailing 
gambling  houses  in  New  York,  strikes 
the  note  of  real  feeling  when  he  talks 
to  Holcombe  of  the  lights  and  sounds 
of  Fourteenth  Street.  He  and  Lloyd 
Carroll,  another  exile  from  New  York 
justice,  stand  together  by  the  city  ram- 
parts and  watch  through  wet  eyes  the 
flag  break  out  from  the  stern  of  the 
white-hulled  man-o'-war  entering  the 
bay.  When  Mendoza  in  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune  threatens  that  the  treaty  between 
Olancho  and  the  American  Company  is 
likely  to  be  broken,  Clay  says:  "Try  to 
break  that  treaty!  Try  it!  and  I'll  have 
a  man-of-war  down  here;  a  man-of-war 
with  white  paint  on  her  hull,  that  will 
blow  you  and  your  little  republic  back 
into  the  mountains."  "A  man-of-war 
with  white  paint  on  her  hull."  In  that 
lies  the  effect.  In  The  King's  Jackal  there 
is  great  deftness  in  the  manner  in  which 
Gordon  tries  to  console,  cheerfully  yet 
somewhat  sarcastically,  the  discredited 
Louis  by  finding  an  analogy  to  his  fallen 
fortunes  in  the  fact  that  "In  my  country 
there  are  just  as  good  men  out  of  office 
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as  in."  Again  he  says,  referring  to  the 
crown  which  he  is  awkwardly  carrying: 
"There  are  very  few  of  these  left,  your 
Majesty,  and  the  number  is  growing  less 
day  by  day.  In  my  country  we  don't 
,  have  any  at  all.  And  I  should  think  that 
those  who  had  them  would  want  to  take 
care  of  them  and  keep  them  brushed  up 
and  looking  clean.,, 

According  to  certain  chroniclers  in  the 

daily  press,  Mrs.  Whar- 

Abmit  ton  is  going  to  write  no 

Mrs.  Wharton.      more    long    novels,    but 

will  devote  herself  to 
serious  historical  composition.  We  are 
glad  that  she  has  abjured  long  novels, 
but  deplore  her  intention  of  becoming  an 
historian.  There  are  scores  of  historians 
busily  at  work,  many  of  them  very  good 
ones,  but  where  shall  we  find  another 
writer  who  could  give  us  such  remark- 
able work  as  that  contained  in  The 
Greater  Inclination?  It  is  pure  perver- 
sity to  give  up  doing  the  thing  that  one 
can  do  best  in  order  to  waste  time  over 
that  which  many  others  can  do  better. 
We  have  a  certain  right  to  speak  out 
frankly  on  this  subject,  because  we  were 
among  the  very  first  to  greet  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton as  a  writer  of  very  rare  gifts  and  of 
unusual  distinction. 

* 

Her  Valley  of  Decision  was  only  a 
succts  d'estime,  written  beautifully  in 
parts  and  with  some  brilliant  episodes, 
yet  not  a  book  that  compelled  one  to  read 
it  to  the  end.  The  conception  of  it  was 
large  and  spacious — in  fact,  too  much  so 
for  any  woman  to  carry  out  successfully. 
Only  a  man,  and  very  much  of  a  man, 
ever  has  grip  enough  and  mental  muscu- 
larity enough  for  such  a  thing  as  that. 

What  has  most  interested  us  in  The 
Valley  of  Decision  is  the  illustration 
which  it  affords  of  a  fact  upon  which  we 
are  given  to  harping — the  fact  that 
a  writer's  best  work  finds  most  critics 
and  book  reviewers  afraid  to  praise  it, 
because  they  have  no  real  minds  of  their 
own.  Later,  when  the  work  in  question 
has  made  its  way  into  favour,  they  all 
get  out  their  vocabulary  of  praise  and 
dump  it  upon  the  writer's  next  produc- 
tion— which  may  not  be  more  than  fair 
to  middling.     Witness  the  case  of  Mrs. 


Wharton.  Her  Greater  Inclination, 
which  was  most  remarkable,  obtained 
only  meagre  and  neutral  notice  from  the 
chuckle-heads  of  criticism.  Then  theii 
mistake  gradually  became  obvious  even 
to  themselves,  and  so  they  thought  to 
make  up  for  it  by  going  into  spasms  of 
admiration  over  The  Valley  of  Decision, 
which  is  by  no  means  remarkable  at 
all.  The  belated  and  sapient  dicta  about 
Mrs.  Wharton's  "well-known  charm  of 
style,"  her  "distinguished  touch"  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  were,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, both  amusing  and  exasper- 
ating. 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  wrote 
to  ask  us  why  Mrs.  Wharton  called 
her  first  book  of  stories  The  Greater  In- 
clination. We  didn't  answer  that  letter 
at  the  time,  because  wc  were  too  busy  to 
deal  with  it  satisfactorily ;  but  now  we  are 
going  to  dispose  of  it  once  for  all.  Our 
correspondent  (a  lady)  says  that  she  has 
long  wanted  to  know  this  thing,  but  has 
never  yet  felt  like  asking  any  one,  be- 
cause she  has  heard  so  many  persons 
speak  scornfully  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  understand  the  pertinence  of  the  title. 
This  makes  us  smile  sardonically.  The 
truth  is  that  no  one  reallv  knows  what 
Mrs.  Wharton  meant  by  it,  but  every  one 
is  afraid  to  say  so.  Hence,  whenever  a 
literary  conversation  is  started  up  and 
this  particular  topic  seems  likely  to  arise, . 
some  one  present  always  comments  with 
a  superior  smile  on  the  fact  that  there 
actually  exist  persons  who  don't  sec  the 
point  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  title.  Then  all 
the  company  laugh  a  forced  and  guilty 
laugh,  as  if  to  say :  "Really?  Is  any  one 
so  stupid  as  not  to  see  that?"  If  some- 
body would  only  get  up  and  say :  "Well ! 
what  is  the  point?"  it  would  be  the  big- 
gest sort  of  a  bombshell.  Hundreds, 
nay,  thousands,  of  literary  clubs  would 
be  dissipated  for  all  eternity  if  only  one 
member  in  each  had  the  courage  to  ask 
that  question.  Rut  nobody,  so  far,  has 
ever  had  the  courage,  and  the  game  of 
bluff  has  continued  successfully,  lo,  these 
several  years. 

Probably  Mrs.  Wharton,  when  she 
called  her  book  of  stories  collectively  The 
Greater  Inclination  had  vaguely  in  mind 
the  notion  that  the  greater  inclination — 
that  which  is  really  greater — always  in 
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the  end  prevails.  You  may  not  your- 
self be  always  conscious  of  what  it 
is  that  you  most  want — you  mistrust 
your  own  motives  and  desires — yet  your 
final,  decisive  action  is  determined  by 
the  secret,  subliminal,  subtle  preference 
which  tips  the  scale  in  its  own  favour 
every  time.  This  rather  indefinite  title 
fitted  most  of  the  stories  in  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's book.  It  would  also  fit  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  stories  ever  written — 
for  it  is  difficult  to  write  any  story  which 
does  not  in  some  way  bring  in  the  play 
of  motive  and  the  conflict  of  desire. 
Crucial  Instances  also  applies  to  most 
narratives  of  human  life.  The  Touch- 
stone would  have  been  a  good  title  for 
the  novel  which  Mrs.  Wharton  actually 
called  The  Valley  of  Decision;  and  The 
Valley  of  Decision  would  have  fitted  the 
story  of  The  Touchstone  perfectly. 
Hence,  all  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  titles 
might  have  been  shuffled  and  dealt  over 
in  a  new  order  to  her  different  books ;  for 
each  one  fits  every  other  book  just  as 
well  as  it  does  the  book  to  which  she 
gave  it.  So  let  our  correspondent  cheer 
up  and  not  be  intimidated  by  supercilious 
bluffers  anv  more. 

In  the  rush  necessary  to  keep  any  sort 

of  pace  with  the  lighter 

"  st«  Elmo  "        and  noisier  literature  of 

it.  I«thor.         the  day  it  is  pleasant  and 

worth  while  occasionally 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  looking  over  the 
publishers'  lists  at  the  ends  of  the  popular 
novels  of  thirty  odd  years  ago,  and  from 
them  to  contrast  the  tastes  of  the  past 
and  the  present  generations — a  contrast 
which  is  very  far  from  being  entirely 
flattering  to  the  readers  of  to-day.  At 
the  head  of  such  lists  we  may  be  sure  to 
find  the  names  of  those  writers  who  cor- 
responded with  the  authors  of  what  are 
now  known  as  "the  best  sellers" — we  re- 
alise the  claims  that  Mary  J.  Holmes  and 
Ann  S.  Stevens  and  Augusta  J.  Evans 
and  May  Agnes  Fleming  then  had  to 
popular  attention.  We  recognise  many 
laudable  ambitions  in  the  advertisements 
of  books  dealing  with  "the  habits  of  good 
society,"  with  "the  nice  points  of  taste 
and  good  manners,  and  the  art  of  making 
oneself  agreeable,"  with  "the  art  of  po- 
lite conversation,"  and  the  forms  in 
which  letters  of  business,  of  friendship, 
of    society,    of    respectful    endearment 


should  be  couched.  At  first  sight  all  this 
is  likely  to  provoke  rather  contemptuous 
amusement.  And  how  unjustly  1  The 
forms  may  be  quaint  and  obsolete,  but  the 
sentiments  are  homely  and  praiseworthy, 
and  in  similar  literature  of  to-day  there 
are  just  as  many  platitudes,  just  as  much 
that  is  silly  and  not  nearly  so  much  that 
is  sincere.  The  average  highly  success- 
ful novel  of  that  time  was  no  more  litera- 
ture than  is  the  average  highly  successful 
novel  of  to-day,  and  the  old  was  generally 
marked,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  by  an 
airiness  and  pedantry  that  to-day  would 
not  reach  the  public  without  pretty  severe 
editing.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
old  novels  almost  always  had  stories  to 
tell,  and  they  told  them  in  a  manner  to 
make  them  from  end  to  end  vitally  inter- 
esting to  that  class  of  readers  to  which 
they  were  designed  to  appeal. 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Stowc's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  General  Wallace's  Ben  Hur, 
there  has  probably  never  been  a  novel 
written  by  an  American  author  that  is  to 
be  found,  well  thumbed  and  yet  carefully 
preserved,  in  so  many  humble  libraries  as 
Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson's  St.  Elmo. 
Even  to-dav,  obsolete  as  it  is  in  form  and 
style,  it  may  be  called  an  early  chapter  in 
the  code  of  life.  In  a  certain  way,  it  has 
a  significance  very  much  broader  than  its 
significance  as  a  mere  novel.  In  the  lit- 
erary development  of  many  young  Amer- 
icans it  has  marked  a  stage,  a  period.  If 
one  cannot  look  back  and  remember  the 
time  when  one  thought  of  St.  Elmo  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  grandest  of  all  nov- 
els, something  has  surely  been  missed. 
Most  of  us  can  recall  quite  readily  days 
when  we  thrilled  at  the  awful  story  of 
the  hero's  lost  youth,  and  were  stirred  to 
amazement  and  admiration  over  Edna 
Earl's  knowledge  of  the  Unknowable. 
Perhaps  St.  Elmo's  sardonic  bitterness  no 
longer  impresses  us;  perhaps  we  have 
come  to  realise  that  all  the  tragic  gloom 
of  his  demeanour  was  only  a  ridiculous 
pose :  and  as  for  Edna  Earl,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  is  entitled  to  a  very  high 
place  as  a  public  nuisance  among  the 
heroines  of  fiction.  There  never  was  a 
book  written  more  open  to  ridicule.  And 
yet,  when  that  inclination  to  ridicule 
comes  we  pause,  half  ashamed.  For  un- 
der all  the  pompous  phraseology  we  feel 
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that  there  was  a  story  to  be  told ;  that  it 
has  been  well  told;  that  not  a  line  of  it 
was  penned  that  was  not  inspired  by  sin- 
cerity and  a  belief  in  lofty  ideals ;  and  that 
it  has  done  much  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 
St.  Elmo  is  a  paradox.  It  is  utterly  and 
flatly  absurd ;  and  yet  it  is  a  noble  work, 
the  work  of  a  noble  woman. 

One  cannot  spend  much  time  at  the 
task  of  reviewing  the  current  books  of  the 
day  without  occasionally  feeling  a  twinge 
of  envy  when  thinking  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  reviewers  of  other  days.  Who 
would  not  like  to  have  had  a  fling  at  Van- 
ity Fair  when  it  was  coming  out  in  in- 
stallments; to  have  had  the  chance  to 
have  hailed  enthusiastically  the  rising 
genius  of  Dickens,  or  to  have  sat  down 
gravely  to  the  composition  of  a  critical 
screed  anent  a  new  tale  by  the  Wizard 
of  the  North  ?  It  is  very  interesting  and 
worth  while  occasionally  to  spend  time 
poring  over  rusty  libraries  in  the  search 
for  contemporary  criticism  of  the  great 
books  of  the  early  half  of  the  century. 
How  many  of  the  puny  verdicts  have 
been  overthrown  by  the  great  judgment 
of  posterity?  Of  course,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  should  never  have  blundered 
so  egregiously;  that  we  should  never 
have  dismissed  a  great  masterpiece  with 
a  few  curt  lines  of  faint  praise  or  a  half 
column  of  cocky  abuse.  We  should  have 
liked  to  have  tried  our  fist  at  them  all. 
We  should  have  acclaimed  highly  the 
genius  of  Irving,  Hawthorne  and  Poe, 
and  predicted  the  many  startling  events 
which  were  to  result  from  the  publication 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  When  we  came 
to  Mrs.  Wilson's  St.  Elmo,  we  should,  of 
course,  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  its 
resemblance  to  Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane 
Eyre;  to  show  that  Edna  Earl  was  sim- 
ply an  impossible  Jane  Eyre  in  another 
environment,  and  that  St.  Elmo  Murray 
was  simply  a  very  stilted  and  noisy  Ed- 
ward Rochester.  All  this  and  more  we 
should  have  done;  at  least,  we  can  think 
so  now  in  pleasant  day-dreams. 

More  than  sixteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  At 
the  Mercy  of  Tiberius,  which  she  herself, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  long  re- 
garded as  her  last  book.     But  two  years 


ago  she  went  to  work  again  and  wrote 
the  story,  A  Speckled  Bird,  which  her 
publishers  are  now  bringing  out.  This 
is  the  only  one  of  her  novels  which  was 
not  written  at  Ashland,  the  Wilson  estate 
near  Mobile.  Her  first  book,  Inez,  ap- 
peared in  1855,  and  was  far  from  being 
immediately  successful.  Mr.  Derby,  in 
his  Fifty  Years  Among  Books,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  has  told  the  story  of  her 
first  visit  to  his  office  in  the  later  fifties, 
when  she  came  to  submit  the  manu- 
script of  Beulah.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  a  cousin,  a  nervous  and  fiery 
young  Southerner,  who  spent  his  time 
during  the  interview  between  author 
and  publisher  apparently  examining  the 
backs  of  the  books  lining  the  room. 
He  afterward  confessed  to  Mr.  Derby 
that  he  had  been  listening  very  at- 
tentively, and  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  in  case  of  a  rejection,  to  hurl  the 
volumes  at  the  publisher's  head.  Beulah 
appeared  in  1859.  Mrs.  Wilson's  third 
novel,  Macaria,  had  an  adventurous  ca- 
reer. It  was  published  at  Richmond  in 
1862,  under  a  Confederate  States  copy- 
right ;  a  United  States  copyright  was  not 
obtained  for  it  until  1868.  Vashti  ap- 
peared in  1869,  Infelice  in  1875,  and  At 
the  Mercy  of  Tiberius  not  until  twelve 
vears  later. 

* 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 

of  Alexandre  Dumas  pere 
The  Dumu  was  celebrated  on  July 
Centenary.         6th   at   Villers-Cotterets, 

in  the  Department  of  the 
Aisne.  A  monument  to  Dumas  was  dedi- 
cated, and  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, M.  Chaumie,  delivered  an  in- 
teresting address.  The  Junior  Editor  of 
The  Bookman  made  no  remarks,  be- 
cause he  wasn't  there.  The  Senior  Ed- 
itor objected  vehemently  to  his  going. 
The  curious  thing  about  the  centenary  is 
that  no  one  knows  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  held.  Dumas  himself  said  that  he 
was  born  in  1803,  and  that  date  is  given 
in  many  works  of  reference;  yet  investi- 
gation of  the  records  seems  to  make  it 
certain  that  1802  is  the  proper  date.  The 
day  was  July  24th,  but  the  people  of  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets chose  the  6th,  because  it 
happened  to  suit  their  own  convenience. 
There  is  a  delightfully  irresponsible  un- 
certainty about  all  this,  such  as  Dumas 
himself  delighted  in. 


THE  HOMING  BIRD 

The  soul  is  like  a  homing  bird  that's  sure 
To  wing  its  way  to  the  beloved  place ; 
Above  the  sea  or  land,  through  air  more  pure 
Than  mortal  breathes,  it  cleaves  Hie  tracts  of  space, 
Steered  by  a  yearning  wonderful,  elate 
To  reach  the  native  loft,  the  lonesome  mate. 

Richard  Burton. 


SOME  HUMOUR  OF   SOME    HUMOURISTS 


Humourists  are,  perhaps,  considered 
to  be  public  property  more  than  those 
who  write  more  serious  themes,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  a  large  sympathy 
with  the  grief  of  others,  and  sympathy  is 
a  quality  that  is  bound  to  attract  whether 
accompanied  by  a  monetary  considera- 
tion or  otherwise.  They  hold  up  to  witty 
criticism  the  foibles  of  their  neighbours 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  merriment 
to  their  victims,  and  therefore  they  must 
naturally  answer  for  the  indulgence  al- 
lowed them. 

Be  it  a  paradox  or  not,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
writers  who  have  been  called  upon  in  the 
present  instance  for  their  methods  and 
inspirations  have  a  sense  of  seriousness 
in  their  answers.  "I  think  and  feel  trag- 
edy all  the  time,  and  I  should  shine 
darkly  in  company  with  the  intellectual 
lights  among  which  you  wish  to  include 
me,"  says  an  author  who  modestly 
wished  to  be  excused  from  publishing  her 
moods  and  tenses.  And  yet  this  lady  is 
well  known  for  her  sallies  of  wit ! 

There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy ! 

Taking  it  as  true,  then,  that  life  is  no 
laughing  matter,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  several  of  the  rising  authors  of 
the  day  overcome  this  seriousness,  and  by 
their  inspiration  and  work  throw  so 
merry  a  light  over  the  ever- apparent 
shades. 

"I  have  not  been  aware,"  says  John 
Kendrick  Bangs — and  even  here  at  once 
is  a  seeming  case  of  absolute  weariness 
of  being  thought  a  humourist — "for 
many  years  either  of  working  or  resting. 
I  enjoy  both  equally,  As  for  inspiration, 
I  cannot  call  tn  mind  that  I  ever  had  any. 
I  apply  myself  systematically  to  my  work 


six  mornings  each  week,  and  except,  un- 
der unusual  circumstances,  never  write 
in  the  afternoons  or  evenings.  The  stuff 
which  appears  over  my  name  is  not  more 
than  a  tenth  of  my  copy  product,  most  of 
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which  is  even  more  deadly  serious  than 
my  alleged  humour."  There  is  a  trace 
of  regret  in  these  words.  Does  it  not 
seem  that  Mr.  Bangs  would  gladly  throw 
away  his  cap  and  bells  and  retire  into  the 
ranks  of  the  deadly  serious  writers  of  the 
day  ? 

So  it  is  with  George  Ade  in  a  minor 
degree.  He  takes  himself  a  great  deal 
more  seriously  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. "If  I  really  have  the  sense  of 
humour,  surely  you  do  not   expect  me 


to  sit  down  in  cold  blood  and  discuss  my 
methods  or  tell  how  I  get  my  inspira- 
tions. Nearly  all  the  stuff  I  have  turned 
out  has  been  written  under  great  press- 
ure. I  had  to  do  my  work  in  such  a 
hurry  that  1  had  no  time  to  stop  and  take 
mental  photographs  of  my  own  moods; 
and  as  for  waiting  for  an  inspiration,  if 
I  had  waited  there  wouldn't  have  been 
any  copy  turned  in.  I  have  tried  seveial 
times  to  discover  my  own  methods  of 
work,  for  I  find  that  every  genuine  lit- 
erary person  has  a  method.    Inasmuch  as 


I  have  failed  to  discover  any  method  in 
my  work,  I  sometimes  suspect  that  I  am 
not  a  literary  person.  This  suspicion  has 
been  corroborated  by  about  a  thousand 
book  reviewers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  will  admit  that  I  have  made  it 
a  rule  to  try  to  write  the  things  that  peo- 
ple already  knew,  rather  than  to  tell  them 
something  new.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  if  one  got  the  right  topic  the  stuff 
wrote  itself.  I  cannot  wear  a  coat  when 
I  am  writing,  even  though  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  be  freezing  cold.  I  use 
yellow  paper  and  a  leaky  fountain  pen. 
The  typewriting  machine  alarms  me  and 
drives  every  thought  out  of  my  head. 
The  larger  part  of  my  work  is  done  in  the 
forenoon,  but  the  work  which  comes 
nearest  to  pleasing  me  has  been  done  very 
late  at  night,  when  I  was  in  a  wakeful 
and  high-strung  condition.  This  has 
only  happened  once  or  twice,  but  I  am 
hopeful ;  if  I  could  become  a  victim  of  in- 
somnia I  might  write  something  good 
enough  for  the  magazines." 

Very  different  are  the  methods  of  Car- 
olyn Wells.  Being  of  the  more  nervous 
sex,  she  naturally  pays  more  attention  to 
her  surroundings.  "I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult," she  confessed,  "to  describe  just 
how  I  do  my  work.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  do  it  at  all.  I  rather  think  it 
does  me!  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am 
certain,  my  work  can  only  be  done  upon 
old  mahogany.  My  den  contains  three 
desks  and  seven  tables  of  that  inspiring 
material,  and  outside  of  its  mahoganised 
atmosphere  I  have  never  done,  nor  could 
1  do,  a  stroke  of  work.  My  favourite  desk 
is  an  imposing  structure  eight  feet  high, 
which  was  built  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  for  a  German  baron,  and  is  a  marvel 
of  cunning  workmanship  with  its  inlaid 
woods,  mirrors,  secret  drawers,  and  ivory 
columns  ending  in  brass  capitals.  What- 
ever success  I  have  had  is  owing  entirely 
to  my  old  Hamburg  desk.  Another  ad- 
junct of  my  busy  hours  is  confectionery. 
One's  style  depends  so  largely  upon  one's 
choice  of  sweets.  Certain  kinds  of  light 
verse  can  only  be  written  while  eating 
pistache  bon-bons  or  candied  fruits.  Es- 
says, of  course,  call  for  caramels;  a  play, 
chocolates:  jingles,  peppermint  sticks: 
and  nonsense-rhymes,  marshmallows.  I 
never  eat  candied  violets  or  rose  leaves, 
because  T  am  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Crueltv  to  Flowers:  but 
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when  writing  for  the  comic  papers  I  find 
it  helps  me  to  nibble  at  marrons  glacts," 
Charles  Battel!  Loom  is  is  methodical 
in  his  way.  Living  in  the  country  as  he 
does,  existence  seems  paradisaical.  Some 
people  are  dissatisfied  even  on  a  vacation 
when  all  goes  right  and  nothing  goes 
wrong;  but  not  so  Mr.  Loomis.  He  is 
frank  and  precise  in  every  particular.  He 


nearly  three  minutes,  after  which  I  read 
my  mail,  if  the  handwriting  is  legible, 
and  then  read  the  paper.  Ihave  taken 
the  Sun  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  if  I 
could  not  get  that  would  go  without  the 
news.  I  am  trying  to  live  down  the  time 
when  I  free-lanced  on  the  Journal  by 
never  buying  it  at  all.  After  reading  my 
paper,  I  go  into  my  thinking-room  and 


evidently  finds  fun  in  working,  and  cer- 
tainly in  describing  how  he  works.  He 
says:  "Like  all  great  writers,  I  have  cer- 
tain methods  of  work.  I  never  rise  later 
than  break  fast -time.  This  consists  of 
whatever  the  maid  brings  on  the  table, 
as  I  consider  that  good  for  the  brain. 
After  breakfast  I  always  go  for  a  short 
walk  to  the  post-office.      This  consumes 


think  for  three,  sometimes  even  four, 
minutes.  Then  I  proceed  to  spread  out  my 
thoughts  on  my  typewriter  until  lunch- 
time.  If  my  typewriter  breaks,  I  find  it 
hard  to  spread  out  my  thoughts  with  a 
pen,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the  man  who 
said  no  one  could  ever  get  used  to  a  type- 
writer. The  afternoons  I  give  over  to 
elegant  leisure,  and  to  thinking  what  I 
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will  ilu  willi  my  money  if  1  sell  wliat  I 
have  written  in  t lit-  morning.  ( >nce  a 
week  1  go  out .  nr  rather  in,  for  I  live 
mil.  In  bait  It-  willi  Morn  editors,  ami  re- 
turn at  night  weak  (nun  (lie  conllicl.  ami 
la. In i  with  lite  s|>oi]s  of  war.  If  tliey  arc 
1(H)  .spoilt,  I  tlfklmv  lllCIUi  otherwise.  I 
kihI  litem  out  uKiiiii.  Those  editors  run 
llu-  best  magazines  who  prim  most  of  my 
stul)  ;  hut  in  that  uiiiiiiiiu  I  do  not  difler 
fioin  oilier  writers  except  thai  1  am  more 
frank.  The  reason  I  began  writing  was 
because  I  want eil  to,  ami  1  will  continue 
as  long  as  editors  want  me  to;  only  il 
would  he  nice  if  a  fellow's  hest  thoughts 
would  eome  last,  instead  of  Mowing  out 
of  the  spigot  at  a  lime  when  no  editor 
knows  tliey  are  running." 

Willi  Doiothv  Mis.  cookerv  seems  In 
he  the  source  Horn  which  she  draws  her 
inspiration,  for  she  will  tell  you  that  s.xne 
of  her  niosi  fantastic  creations,  and  those 
lite  public  has  liked  best,  have  been  in 
spired  hv  lobster  Ncwhurg.  while  oihers 
have  been  the  result  of  a  simple  Welsh 
rarebit.  The  combination  of  these  two 
dishes  would  scarcely  mill  to  be  congru 
ous  with  the  turning  out  of  comic  copy, 
hut  it  is  evident  that  the  culinary  habit  is 
strong  within  her.  for  she  admits  further : 
"Ih'iug  a  woman.  I  write  as  I  cook,  with- 
out rule,  and  season  to  taste.  1  take  a 
trouble  ol  my  own,  or  my  friends  -pref 
eiahh  the  tiller  mid  dress  il  up  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  oil  of  humour,  a  little 
of  the  vinegar  of  satire,  a  piuch  of  the 
sail  of  reason,  a  dash  of  the  cayenne  ol 
wit,  and  enough  ol  the  sugar  of  human 
kindness  lo  make  it  sweet  to  all  the 
world,  and  the  result  is  sometimes  a 
chetpie,  ami  sometimes  a  relumed  maim 
script.  To  he  funny  on  inspiration,  is  one 
thing.  To  U-  funny  on  demand  and  by 
the  column,  is  unite  another.  The  tirsi  is 
..  ioke  on  other  people;  the  second  is  a 
ioke  -hi  vonrsetf.  and  few  of  us  have  a 
keen  enough  sense  of  humour  lo  enjoy  a 
laugh  at  our  own  expense,  1  grieve  to 
admit  thai  I  am  not  one  of  those  gifted 
beings  who  dash  otl  things  in  a  white 
heat  of  genius  1  toil  and  labour,  and 
il"  I  write  what  .sometimes  makes  other 
people  vei\  tired,  1  can  onlv  sav  the  feel 
ing  is  mutual      I  have  sutVered.  too!" 

\e  been  mam   theories  as  to 


ever,  thinks 
lesigus  willi 


otherwise, 

which    his 

ucctcd  are,  according  to  himself,  written 

al  the  typewriter,      lie  says  lo  himself  in 

a    linn   tone:   "lice   whizz!"    and   then. 

"See'"     Then  he  tills  in  whatever  space 

mav  lie  helween   the  two  termini  of  the 


how 


Wp 


It    i 


out 


of  the  common  tll.1l  al  lust  sight  it  would 
<  have  a  disiinctive  method  of  its 


erlon.  and  there  >on  are!  "AnyUnly  on 
earth,"  at  least,  so  the  genial  Yawper 
sa\s,  "can  i\o  il  if  he  knows  how."  "And 
vet,"  he  continues,  "there  are  critics  who 
would  hold  a  Yawp  up  lw  Hie  tail  to  the 
scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  world,  lint  the 
world  doesn't  care  lor  that  as  long  as  it 
may  have  the  blessed  privilege  of  read- 
ing tile  Yawp.      Wither  does.  vV\t  «v*i,t. 
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Neither  does  the  Yawp.  Neither  do  I. 
We  are  a  harmonious  lot.  I  am  not  a 
genuine  poet."  (This  confession  is  com- 
forting.) "I  write  in  the  easiest  way, 
which  is  to  write  it  wrong.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  inspired  to  do  this ;  so  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  divine  afflatus,  I  sim- 
ply jump  aboard  of  a  train  of  thought. 


that  she  mistook  her  mission  in  life,  a 
view  which  will  certainly  not  be  shared 
by  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  her  productions.  "I  work,"  she 
admits,  with  a  sigh,  "with  a  systematic 
fidelity,  which  is  extremely  distasteful  to 
my  friends,  for  five  hours  every  day,  with 
very  little  plan  as  to  just  what  will  evolve. 


and  away  I  go.  I  confess  I  don't  do  what 
I  want  to  do.  I  yeam,  above  all  things, 
to  write  cheques  for  any  amount  which 
will  be  paid  on  presentation,  but  some- 
thing always  has  prevented  the  consum- 
mation of  this  cherished  desire.  Possi- 
bly—— but  I  must  not  anticipate." 

Kate  Masterson  is  despondent  in  her 
description  of  her  methods.  From  what 
she  says  she  evidently  is  of  the  opinion 


It  is  always  rather  a  surprise  to  me,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  any  good.  When  it  is, 
I  re-read  it  with  the  most  thorough,  al- 
most childish,  enjoyment.  This  might 
seem  like  senility  to  some,  but  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  very  funny  to  me.  My  edi- 
tors do  not  always  share  this  keen  appre- 
ciation of  my  work.  During  the  ten 
years  I  have  been  writing,  my  work  has 
always  been  a  serious  matter  to  me,  and 
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there  have  been  no  vacations.  The  pro- 
verbial dulness  that  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
stant routine  of  work  without  any  play 
has  set  in.  The  fact  is,  everything  is 
serious  to  a  woman,  who  was  originally 
intended  to  be  frivolous,  and  who  finds 
herself  writing  things.  Yet  if  Eve  were 
alive  to-day  she  would  be  called  on  un- 
doubtedly for  a  signed  statement  as  to 
her  experiences  in  Eden.  And  probably 
she  would  be  asked  to  make  it  humour- 
ous, poor  old  girl !  Personally,  I  am  al- 
ways conscious  of  a  certain  impropriety 
in  the  idea  of  a  woman  writing.  A  soci- 
ety girl  shows  her  shoulders.  We  show 
our  souls.  We  get  to  be  emotionally 
decollete,  and  think  nothing  of  displaying 
feelings  and  fancies  that  should  be  hid- 
den. It  is  all  verv  sad,  reallv.  But  what 
is  one  to  do?  The  only  tragedy  of  life 
is  taking  it  seriously." 

In  the  far  wilds  of  Iowa,  Edwin  L.  Sa- 
bin  is  thoroughly  domesticated.  He  draws 
his  inspiration  from  the  cottage  cat.  "Its 
name,"  he  writes,  "is  Timothy  Wells, 
familiarly  called  Timmie,  but  never  ad- 
dressed by  that  lack  lustre,  cheapen- 
ing appellation,  *Kittie.'  *Kittie'  is  to 
a  cat  what  'Bub*  is  to  a  boy.  What- 
ever I  write  I  try  on  the  cat.  Time  wras 
when  I  experimented  upon  my  mother, 
but  I  speedily  found  out  that  she  laughed 
too  readily.  She  was  prejudiced  in  my 
favour.  Besides,  mothers  are  precious, 
and  ought  to  be  handled  with  care.  Then 
I  got  a  wife.  Alas!  she,  too,  proved  a 
partial  critic,  and  she,  too,  would  be  hard 
to  replace.  Now  I  have  the  cat,  and  he 
is  a  great  success.  He  has  nine  lives. 
Therefore  I  need  not  be  afraid  to  read 
him  everything.  He  never  evinces  the 
least  indication  of  emotion,  save  in  a 
yawn.  With  his  inscrutable  eyes  and  his 
graye  demeanour,  he  leads  me  on  and  on, 
ever  baiting  me  with  the  hope  that,  per- 
haps, some  day  I  shall  pierce  him  to  the 
quick.  The  day  upon  which  I  shall  make 
that  cat  laugh  I  shall  have  achieved  fame. 
But  he  has  not  laughed  yet.  He  has  not 
even  smiled.  To  my  task  I  devote  every 
moment  I  can  spare  from  sleeping,  eat- 
ing, mowing  the  lawn  and  golf."  The 
best  advice  to  be  given  Mr.  Sabin  is  to 
read  Lewis  Carroll's  Through  the  Look- 
ing-Glass,  and  purchase  a  Cheshire  cat! 

Minna  Irving  shares  with  Kate  Mas- 
terson  the  notion  that  aching  hearts  and 
heads  must  scratch  at  the  pen  to  make 


their  readers  merry.  "I'm  saddest  when 
I'm  gladdest!"  she  cries.  "And  a  deep 
sense  of  the  hollowness  of  the  world  and 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes  is  the  exact 
kind  of  soil  to  produce  light  verse."  But 
even  Miss  Irving  has  her  cheerful  side. 
"I  do  my  writing,"  she  admits,  "at  a  very 
untidy  table  littered  with  photographs, 
maps,  stationery,  etc.,  a  pencil,  a  pad,  and 
a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  and — a  box  of 
bon-bons.  If  you  can  imagine  anything 
more  productive  of  hilarious  lines  than 
ink-bottles,  mucilage,  pads,  pencils,  seal- 
ing wax  ends,  torn  bits  of  paper,  ink 
stains  and  pink  and  white  sugar  plums  in 
conjunction,  you  must  have  a  mind  that 
will  draw  inspiration  from  anything." 

Ambrose  Bierce  is  short,  sharp  and 
concise  as  to  his  methods  of  wrork.  "I 
commonly  do  my  work,"  he  says,  "with 
my  legs  intertwisted,  while  exuding 
globes  of  perspiration  and  achieving  copi- 
ous protrusions  of  tongue.  This,  I  un- 
derstand, is  the  way  most  acceptable  to 
my  readers,  of  whom  I  have  only  one. 
This,  too,  produces  the  best  result,  my 
ability  to  have  written  the  Iliad  never 
having  been  publicly  questioned.  If  my 
literary  methods  do  not  suit  the  public, 
thev  are  at  libertv  to  have  mv  books  writ- 
ten  by  another  (an  inferior)  person!" 

The  scent  of  the  hav  comes  with  Clin- 
ton  Scollard's  description  of  how  he  em- 
ploys his  time.  One  can  see  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  working  "in  a 
desultory  fashion,  scarcely  two  days  at 
the  same  hour,  in  my  den,  in  my  library, 
in  the  garden  or  in  the  orchard,  or  far 
afield  in  fine  weather.  While  as  for  inspi- 
ration, everything  in  the  way  of  life  and 
nature  from  utmost  Ind  to  utmost  Occi- 
dent." Swearing  by  Italy,  and  his  home- 
land hills,  that  look  down  on  the  valley 
of  the  Oriskanv,  Mr.  Scollard  should  be 
envied  that  he  can  draw  fun  out  of  hills 
and  woods  and  valleys,  while  most  of  his 
contemporaries  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  rush  of  a  big  city. 

"  'In  rainbows,  thunderbolts  and  wings,' 
to  quote  Hood,"  says  Mrs.  Theodosia 
Garrison,  "do  I  find  my  inspiration.  It 
sounds  exceedingly  banal  to  acknowledge 
that  the  lack  of  a  new  hat  claps  a  saddle 
on  Pegasus,  and  one  throws  a  lyric  to  the 
wolf  at  the  door  like  a  sop  to  Cerberus, 
but  alas!  it  is  true." 

Still  vet  from  the  country  comes  an- 
other  addition  to  the  how  and  when  a  wit 
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puzzles  his  brains.  Says  Tom  P.  Mor- 
gan ;  "The  average  humourist  doesn't 
get  any  inspiration  at  all ;  he  doesn't  have 
any.  I  may  have  to  fight  a  lengthy  list 
of  fun-makers  because  of  this  announce- 
ment, but  really  they  ought  not  to  take 
umbrage  at  me,  for  I  freely  confess  that 
I  am  as  bad  as  any  of  them.  The  ability 
to  see  things  from  a  joke-smith's  peculiar 
view-point  is  not  genius,  but  merely  a 
kind  of  mental  strabismus.  We  do  not 
get  our  material  by  inspiration,  but  by 
theft,  assault  and  battery,  and  otherwise. 
A  solemn,  honest,  peace-loving  common- 
alty is  grabbed,  thrown  down,  turned  in- 
side out,  and  reconstructed  into  an  ab- 
surdity. A  feeble,  hoary-headed  idea  is 
ruthlessly  set  upon,  crippled,  torn  to 
pieces,  put  together  backwards  with  a 
new  head  or  tail  on  it ;  the  King's  English 
is  deliberately  murdered — all  for  a  joke! 
Then,  too,  everything  is  funny,  if  you 
only  think  so.  If  we  are  city  people,  how 
hilarious  the  knob-kneed  ruralist  is;  and 
if  we  live  in  the  country,  how  mirth-pro- 
voking we  find  the  summer  boarder.  All 
fads  are  ridiculous  to  everybody  who  is 
not  devoted  to  them.  Every  man  is  a 
crank  but  me.  Politics,  society,  all  avo- 
cations but  mine,  debt,  death,  the  law, 
prison,  pain,  poverty,  facial  and  racial 
peculiarities,  other  people's  hopes  and 
fears,  prunes,  the  inhabitants  of  all  other 
communities,  the  recently  rich,  the  suf- 
fering poor,  the  bald,  the  baby,  the  obit- 
uary, the  ministry,  the  hangman,  the  flirt, 
the  fight,  the  fit,  the  mule,  the  debutante, 
the  flying  machine,  the  undertaker,  the 
poet,  the  boil,  the  volcano,  love,  charity, 
whiskers,  war,  pestilence,  famine,  the  un- 
loaded shotgun — all  are  very,  very  funny. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  just  to  see  them  so, 
write  them  out  and  collect  our  salaries. 
The  ability  to  manufacture  the  common 
or  domestic  variety  of  humour  does  not 
come  by  inspiration — it  is  a  disease!" 
In  a  class  by  itself  is  a  peculiar  sort  of 


humour,  which  is  represented  by  George 
V.  Hobart.  It  carries  in  itself  a  laugh, 
which  appeals  largely  to  the  masses,  and 
Mr.  Hobart  cannot  throw  off  the  habit 
of  talking  in  Dinkelspielism  when  he  tells 
of  how  he  does  his  work,  and  this  is  what 
he  says : 

''Der  only  trouble  abouid  vorking  ad 
der  occupation  of  labour  is  dot  id  uses  so 
many  loafable  moments.  I  have  been  in- 
kvired  ad  how  do  I  vork.  Somedimes  I 
dink  I  vork  like  a  horse — und  I  could 
proof  id  py  showing  der  ouidpud.  I  haf 
no  rekular  hours  for  working,  eggscept 
ven  I  sleeb.  Ad  nine  o'clock  efery  morn- 
ing I  go  py  my  cell  in  und  begin  to  vorry 
a  lead  pencil.  Many  lead  pencils  haf 
came  und  vent,  bud  I  haf  used  der  same 
prain  efer  since  I  started.  Der  prain  I 
use  vas  highly  recommended  py  my  par- 
ents on  my  father  und  mother's  side.  Id 
is  vun  uf  dem  roll-tob  prains  mit  plendy 
pigeon-holes,  und  id  has  peen  a  goot  life- 
preserfer  to  me  since  I  chumped  into  der  , 
sea  uf  liderature.  Bedween  9  und  10  I 
spend  der  dime  dinking,  always  dinking, 
und  gedding  ub  courage  to  vent  after  der 
Enklish  lankvich,  for  ve  haf  always  peen 
bidder  enemies  to  each  udder. 

"Bedween  10  und  11  I  kick  ofer  my 
desk,  und  mit  der  left  hant  I  grap  der 
Enklish  lankvich  py  der  throttle  und  be- 
gin to  shake  id.  Between  11  und  12  my 
wictim  is  chenerally  screaming  for  helb, 
bud  dare  is  no  vun  to  safe  id,  so  I  stob 
for  lunch.  Ven  der  vun  o'clock  vissle 
eggsplodes,  der  bidder  straggle  resumes 
idself,  und  vunce  more  I  chump  ubon  der 
Enklish  lankvich  und  render  id  unspeak- 
able. Und  so  id  goes  all  across  der  liff- 
long  day,  und  ven  der  night-dime  puds 
der  shudders  ub  T  find  myself  sidding 
dare  surrounded  py  poor,  squivering 
vords,  all  proken  und  praised  und  pant- 
ing for  ice-vater.  Dis  is  der  blood-t'irsty 
story  uf  my  life." 

La  Touche  Hancock. 


CHARLES   PAUL   DE    KOCK  * 


It  is  only  by  the  retailing  of  countless 
anecdotes  that  one  can  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  stories  of  Paul  de  Kock  meant 
to  the  readers  of  his  day,  not  only  in 
Paris  and  France,  but  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, from  London  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Chateaubriand  goes  to  the  Vatican  to  see 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  "Give  me,  Vi- 
comte,"  begins  His  Holiness,  "some 
news  of  my  dear  son,  Paul  de  Kock."  A 
new  ambassador  presents  his  credentials 
to  the  king  of  the  country  to  which  he 
has  been  assigned.  "Ah!  you  are  just 
from  Paris,"  says  His  Majesty.  "You 
must  know  the  news.  How  is  the  health 
of  Paul  de  Kock?"  The  great  Balzac, 
arrested  for  trespass  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  is  released  by  the  magistrate  be- 
cause the  latter  believes  him  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  La  Laitbre  de  Montfermcil,  which 
he  considered  the  greatest  of  all  novels. 
Major  Arthur  Pendennis's  library,  we 
know,  was  confined  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Register,  the  Campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Debrett's  Peerage, 
the  Almanack  de  Gotha  and  the  novels  of 
Paul  de  Kock,  "which  certainly  make  me 
laugh."  In  Disraeli's  Henrietta  Temple 
one  of  the  characters  is  arrested.  A 
friend  congratulates  him.  "Now  you  can 
read  Paul  de  Kock.  By  Jove,  you  are 
a  lucky  fellow !"  None  of  these  tales  is 
apocryphal.  All  over  Europe  people 
were  studying  Parisian  manners  in  his 
novels,  while  the  author,  the  most  quiet 
and  bourgeois  of  men,  was  worknig  away 
steadily  in  his  little  apartment  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin,  or  among  the  trees 
and  vineyards  of  his  place  at  Romain- 
ville. 

Paul  de  Kock  was  born  at  Passy,  then 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  May  21,  1794.  A  few 
months  before,  his  father,  a  wealthy 
Dutch  banker  who  had  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  North,  was  guillotined  by 
the  order  of  the  Revolutionary  Conven- 
tion, his  mother  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  it  was  on  his  parents'  tragic  story 
that  de  Kock  based  his  novel,  L' Homme 
aux  Trots  Culottes.  Fortunately,  his 
mother  eventually  was  set  at  liberty,  and, 

♦The  Novels,  Tales,  Vaudevilles,  Life,  and 
Remembrances  of  Charles  Paul  de  Kock. 
Translated  into  English  by  Mary  Hanford 
Ford.  Boston :  The  Frederick  J.  Quinby  Com- 
pany. 


continuing  to  reside  in  Paris,  she  devoted 
her  life  to  the  care  of  Paul,  her  younger 
son.  In  his  youth  the  future  novelist  ap- 
peared to  be  more  or  less  of  a  dullard, 
though  underlying  his  apparent  slowness 
there  was  a  genuine  love  of  books,  and 
at  an  early  age  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  devote  himself  to  the  trade  of  novel- 
spinning.  But  there  is  no  prescribed 
course  through  which  one  may  master 
this  trade;  so  when  Paul  was  deemed 
ready  to  begin  the  struggle  for  life  on  his 
own  account  a  clerkship  in  a  banking 
house  was  received  for  him.  He  did  not 
hold  it  long,  not  that  he  was  lacking  in 
diligence,  but  because  he  was  very  soon 
found  to  be  writing  a  novel  between  busi- 
ness calculations.  Then  began  in  deadly 
earnest  his  literary  career.  His  first 
book,  U Enfant  de  Ma  Femme,  was  not  a 
success.  He  wrote  a  melodrama  which 
was  produced  at  the  Ambigu-Comique 
and  made  such  a  hit  that  the  publishers 
sought  him  out.  Georgette,  his  second 
novel,  was  speedily  followed  by  Gustave, 
the  Incapable,  Brother  Zack  and  My 
Neighbour  Raymond,  and  de  Kock's  rep- 
utation was  firmly  established.  It  was 
then  that  Barba,  the  publisher,  came  for- 
ward with  an  offer  for  a  ten  years'  con- 
tract which  enabled  the  novelist  to  realise 
his  cherished  idea  of  living  in  a  country 
house  near  Paris,  and  thenceforth  the 
name  of  Paul  de  Kock  became  associated 
with  Romainville. 

Paul  de  Kock  was  a  true  bourgeois, 
a  Philistine  of  the  Marais.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  being  absolutely  like  his 
readers,  sharing  their  opinions,  their 
ideas,  their  feelings,  their  prejudices. 
Gautier  once  said  of  him  that  he  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  aesthetics  ;  that,  in- 
deed, "he  would  readily  have  supposed, 
like  Pradon,  that  they  were  some  chem- 
ical substance."  His  special  gift  was 
that  of  exciting  laughter — not  the  attic 
laughter,  but  the  laughter  which  depends 
on  unexpected  happenings  and  whimsical 
accidents.  For  instance,  let  us  take  Le 
Barbier  de  Paris,  probably  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  of  his  novels.  This  is 
a  story  of  old  Paris;  of  Paris  in  1630, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth. The  comic  action  of  the  tale  is 
supplied  by  one  Chaudoreille.  a  sort 
of  French   Falstaff.     This   Chaudoreille 
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is  a  most  arrant  braggart  and  poltroon. 
He  wears  at  his  side  an  enormous  sword, 
which  his  puny  hands  cannot  wield,  but 
the  hilt  of  which  he  touches  ominously 
as  he  swaggers  about,  insulting  women 
and  browbeating  men.  Put  him  to  the 
test,  however,  and  he  will  scamper  away 
as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him. 
Throughout  the  volume  he  stumbles  at 
every  turn  into  some  misadventure;  he 
is  constantly  being  buffeted,  belaboured 
with  sticks,  kicked  downstairs,  thrown 
into  the  Seine.  Not  humour  of  the  high- 
est order,  perhaps,  but  it  is  handled  in 
a  manner  that  provokes  the  heartiest  of 
coarse  laughter.  It  is  akin  to  the  humour 
of  Smollet,  the  cruder  humour  of  Field- 
ing and  of  The  Pickwick  Papers. 

In  his  article  on  Paul  de  Kock  in  his 
series  of  "Portraits  of  the  Day"  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  has  written  brilliantly  of  the 
Paris  of  the  Restoration  and  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  the  Paris  which  belonged  to  de 
Kock  as  well  as  to  Balzac.  It  was  a  Paris 
utterly  unlike  the  present  Paris  of  broad 
streets,  long  boulevards,  vast  squares, 
endless  lines  of  monumental  houses  and 
splendid  quarters  which  have  been  built 
upon  old  market-gardens.  Paris,  which 
is  becoming  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
was  then  only  the  capital  of  France. 
Frenchmen,  and  even  Parisians,  were  to 
be  met  on  its  streets.  Of  course,  foreign- 
ers went  to  it,  as  they  have  always  done, 
for  pleasure  or  instruction ;  but  means  of 
communication  were  difficult,  the  ideal  of 
rapidity  did  not  go  beyond  the  classical 
stage-coach,  and  the  locomotive  steam- 
engine  was  not  even  visible  as  a  chimera 
within  the  mists  of  the  future ;  so  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  population  was 
not  markedly  modified. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  re- 
mained at  home  much  more  than  they  do 
now;  they  troubled  Paris  only  when 
called  to  it  by  urgent  business.  You 
could  hear  French  spoken  on  the  Boule- 
vard, which  was  then  called  Boulevard 
de  Gand,  and  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  You  could 
meet  frequently  with  a  type  which  is  now 


becoming  rare,  the  true  Parisian  type: 
fair  skin,  rosy  cheeks,  brown  hair,  light- 
grey  eyes,  short  stature,  but  a  good  fig- 
ure, and  in  women  a  delicate  plumpness 
and  small  bones.  Olive  complexions  and 
black  hair  were  rare  at  that  time;  the 
South  had  not  yet  invaded  Paris,  bring- 
ing with  it  its  complexion  of  passionate 
paleness,  its  brilliant  eyes  and  its  mad 
gesticulations.  The  general  appearance 
of  faces  then  was  rosy  and  smiling,  with 
a  look  of  health  and  good-humour;  the 
complexions  which  nowadays  are  consid- 
ered distinguished  would  at  that  time 
have  suggested  illness. 

"The  city  was,  relatively  speaking, 
very  small — that  is,  business  was  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits  beyond 
which  people  rarely  went.  The  plaster 
elephant,  in  which  Gavroche  used  to  take 
refuge,  then  rose  gigantic  behind  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  seemed  to  forbid 
people  to  walk  farther.  The  Champs- 
Elysees  became,  as  soon  as  night  fell,  as 
dangerous  as  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  the 
boldest  would  stop  at  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. The  quarter  of  Notre-Dame-de- 
Lorette  then  consisted  merely  of  waste 
ground  and  fenced-in  spaces.  The 
church  itself  was  not  built,  and  from  the 
Boulevard  could  be  seen  the  Hill  of 
Montmartre,  with  its  windmills  and  the 
long  arms  of  the  semaphore  on  the  top  of 
the  old  tower." 

This  old  Paris  has  survived  only  in  the 
works  of  Paul  dc  Kock,  who  knew  how 
to  convey  to  his  readers  the  humble  pleas- 
ures which  he  himself  enjoyed.  To  Gau- 
tier the  time  came  when  he  forgot  de 
Kock's  comic  genius ;  when  he  no  longer 
laughed  over  the  rural  festivities  of 
the  griscttes  and  their  swains,  but  began 
to  regard  the  author  in  a  serious,  even  a 
melancholy  light.  "Some  of  his  novels 
have  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  LaLt  sof  the  Mohicans;  I 
seem  to  read  in  them  the  story  of  the  last 
of  the  Parisians,  invaded  and  submerged 
by  American  civilisation." 

Beverly  Stark. 


THE  QUEST  OF  ANN  ACHRON 

Some  Blurred  Impressions  of  the  Omnipresent. 


I. 


III. 


Sylvia  Sheepshead  was  seventeen  and 
good  to  look  upon.  Blue  were  her  eyes 
as  the  noonday  sky,  her  face  was  fair  as 
any  lily,  and  when  Hugo  de  Blanc- Mange 
saw  her  entering  the  cathedral  that  Sun- 
day morning  in  March,  1762,  her  golden 
hair  blurred  his  vision  so  that  he  drew 
from  the  pocket  of  his  doublet  a  notebook, 
in  which  he  wrote,  in  a  bold,  flowing 
hand :  "Self,  debtor  to  Cyrano,  for  rhet- 
oric, 2  louis,  7  shillings  and  5  cents." 

Like  a  flash  she  turned  on  him,  her 
black  eyes  snapping,  her  olive  cheeks  suf- 
fusing with  a  dusky  glow,  her  raven 
tresses  floating  in  the  silvery  moonlight. 

"Hugo,"  she  cried  passionately,  "yes- 
tereve  was  Saint  Bartholomew's.  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  the  massacre?" 

"But,"  he  protested,  quailing  before 
this  random  shot,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  game  laws,  "you  are  all  mixed  up; 
your  dates  are  crossed ;  things  are  hap- 
pening madly  out  of  time  and  place — to 
say  nothing  of  drawing;  and  the  picture 
of  you  strangely  changes  and  wanes,  and 
pains  my  aching  brains." 

For  answer  she  tossed  her  chestnut 
locks,  bent  on  piquing  him.  "Never 
mind,"  she  said,  in  glee.  "The  man  who 
wrote  me  has  already  sold  700,000  copies 
of  his  first  two  books.  Why  revise  when 
the  weather's  so  warm?" 

And  Hugo — what  did  he?  Alas!  he 
merely  piqued  the  locks. 


II. 


The  literary  M.P.  firmly  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  Canadian  boundary-line. 

"Audrey,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  men- 
ace, "stand  back!  Here  I  alone  have 
the  right  of  way." 

Instantly  she  had  torn  her  bodice  from 
her  gleaming  shoulders  and  stood  before 
him,  defiant. 

"Strike,  if  you  dare!"  she  said,  stren- 
uously pushing  her  little  bluff. 

"How  can  I  strike,"  he  protested, 
"when  the  products  of  my  typewriting 
machine  are  in  such  great  demand  ?" 

And  so — the  iron  being  hot — he  struck. 


"Gertrude,  it  is  not  true,"  he  paused 
to  say,  in  the  middle  of  a  column  of  sta- 
tistics, "your  man  was  a  villain  and  a 
knave.  Listen  to  me:  I  know  where  I 
can  get  the  documents  that  conclusively 
show  your  George  Washington  to  have 
been  nothing  but  a  common  two-spot. 
No,  sir;  the  real  hero  of  the  Revolution 
was  Benedict  Arnold.  If  I  speak  not  the 
truth,  may  I  be  eaten  for  a  squab !" 


IV. 


The  king  grew  impatient,  from  time  to 
time  glancing  from  his  jewelled  watch  to 
the  hour-glass  on  the  shelf,  from  time  to 
time. 

"Sire,"  expostulated  Tristan,  "why  are 
you  so  fidgety?  Cut  it  out;  this  fine 
Francois  will  flout  you  furiously." 

"No,  no,  gossip!  you  do  not  under- 
stand," was  the  testy  reply.  "Do  you  not 
realise  that  we  are  nearing  the  close  of 
the  act — chapter,  I  mean — and  that  those 
good  verses  are  yet  unsaid?" 

"True,  true,"  cried  the  representative 
of  the  Pen,  Point  and  Pitcher  Company, 
coming  forward  with  his  samples.  In- 
stant quiet  reigned  among  all  the  supes 
used  in  the  tavern  setting;  the  orchestra 
ceased  tuning  for  the  entr'acte,  and  the 
audience  pricked  up  its  6,000  pleased  ears, 
— 6,000. 

Then  the  young  man,  waving  on  high 
his  mug  of  cold  tea,  declaimed  these  lines 
with  a  distinctly  Southern  accent : 


All  authors,  whereso'er  ye  be, 

On  Grub  Street  bleak,  or  sunny  Strand, 
From  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Portland,  Me., 

Forsooth,  ye  seem  a  wondrous  band, 
Wise  in  the  wisdom  ye  have  cann'd 

Your  future  fiction  to  enhance : 
Yet  must  ye  seek  another  brand 

When  Howells  writes  Historomance ! 

The  stage  manager  in  the  wings  hav- 
ing rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled,  the 
assembled  rogues  did  likewise.  The 
speaker  coughed  his  gratitude  to  the 
prompter  and  went  on : 
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■  bright  cloak-sword  stuff  we  se> 

Brave  men,   fair  women,  plots  well  plant 
All  clothed  in  regal  bravery; 

Heroes  well  heeled  with  heaps  of  sand, 
Fighting  as  much  as  we  can   stand, 

Bold  rogues  in  buckles,  dames  in  pants: 
These  things  will  all  be  contraband 

When  Howells  writes  Hist 


He  paused  long  enough  to  permit  the 
King,  Tristan  and  the  others  to  accom- 
plish their  usual  "business." 
Look  for  vast  changes — gleefully 

He'll  boil  it  down,  and  thin  it,  and 
Twill  read  tike  Choctaw  poetry. 

Written  by  Kant,  or  Sarah  Grand. 


Methinks  yell  find  a  different  land 

Where  once  there  frolic'd  sunny  France ; 
GadI    How  Dumas  will  be  unmann'd 
When  Howells  writes  Historomance ! 

Mugs  and  cans  clattered  noisily,  and 
the  back  wings  were  showered  with  flat 
ginger  ale.  The  P.  P.  P.  man  prepared 
himself  for  the  customary  applause  and 
let  fly  the  envoi. 

Hank  James,  the  Dull,  throw  down  your  hand; 

Zola,  the  Gross,  you  have  no  chance; 
Pray  for  the  Gentle  Reader  bland 

When  Howells  write 


Charlton  Andrews. 


WAS  TALLEYRAND  BORN  AT  MOUNT  DESERT,  MAINE? 

I.  The  leading  reviews  of  the  memoirs 

plainly  indicate  that  when  they  did  ap- 
pear they  were  a  disappointment.  There 
were  no  startling  disclosures.  There 
was  a  total  lack  of  spicy  anecdote,  and 
glimpses  of  court  life,  and  bon-mots,  for 
which  Talleyrand  had  been  famous,  while 
stories  of  royal  intrigue  and  scan- 
dals were  entirely  omitted.  A  serious 
dignity  permeated  the  five  volumes.  The 
memoirs  were  a  vindication  of  the  writ- 
er's course  of  action  tinder  all  circum- 
stances, notably  of  his  connection  with 
the  assassination  of  the  Due  d'Enghein. 
"More  striking  than  the  negligences  and 
errors  are  the  enormous  omissions,"  said 
a  leading  review,  "the  best  of  proofs  that 
the  memoirs  are  authentic." 


When  it  was  known,  early  in  the  last 
century,  that  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
was  writing  his  memoirs,  the  event  of 
their  publication  was  eagerly  anticipated. 
"They  will  contain  the  secret  history  of 
every  government  of  Europe  for  the  last 
sixty  years,"  said  those  who  had  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  their  contents.  "The 
private  memoirs  of  every  distinguished 
personage  will  contribute  something  to 
their  pages." 

Great  was  the  disappointment  when, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Talleyrand  in  1838,  it  was  announced 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  his  will,  the  memoirs  were  not  to  be 
published  for  thirty  years,  and  not  then 
should  the  heirs  decide  that  their  publi- 
cation "would  inconvenience  any  one." 
In  1868  their  publication  was  again  post- 
poned to  1888.  "They  began  to  be  looked 
upon,"  wrote  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid 
in  his  introduction  to  the  American  edi- 
tion, which  appeared  in  1891,  "as  a  spe- 
cies of  historical  dynamite,  only  to  be  ex- 
ploded after  everybody  in  danger  had 
been  removed  from  the  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity." 


II. 

Why  had  Talleyrand  ordered  that  the 
publication  of  his  memoirs  should  be 
postponed  at  least  thirty  years  ?  He  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
soon  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
(1794-1796),  a  report  had  been  circulat- 
ed that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
poor  fisherman's  daughter  of  Mt.  Des- 
ert; that  his  father  was  a  French  naval 
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officer  who  had  visited  the  island  "just 
before  the  French  war."  "When  the 
memoirs  appear,"  wrote  an  investigator 
of  the  rumor  in  1887,  "no  doubt  the  true 
account  of  Talleyrand's  parentage  will 
be  given." 

"My  parents,"  the  memoirs  begin, 
"had  a  very  small  fortune,  but  held  at 
court  a  position  which,  if  properly  taken 
advantage  of,  could  secure  for  themselves 
and  children  the  highest  offices."  He 
gives  the  year  of  his  birth  as  1754,  omit- 
ting the  month  and  the  day;  also  the 
names  of  his  father  and  mother.  These 
are  supplied  by  his  annotators — Charles 
Daniel  de  Talleyrand-Perigord  and  Al- 
exdrinede  Dumas — with  the  title  and  lin- 
eage of  each. 

"Parental  care  had  not  come  into  fash- 
ion," he  writes;  "thus  my  early  years 
were  cheerlessly  spent  in  an  outlying  dis- 
trict of  Paris."  Sent  to  a  nurse  when 
scarcely  an  hour  old,  he  was  totally  neg- 
lected for  years  by  both  father  and  moth- 
er, neither  of  them  knowing  of  the 
accident  which  made  him  a  cripple  for 
life  until  it  was  too  late  to  remove  its  ef- 
fects by  proper  treatment.  He  says  of 
this  incident:  "I  accidentally  fell  from 
the  top  of  a  cupboard  and  dislocated 
my  foot."  His  lameness  subsequently 
prompted  his  mother,  after  his  father's 
death,  to  take  away  from  him  (her  eldest 
son)  his  right  of  primogeniture  and  give 
it  to  his  younger  brother.  They  evidently 
thought  him  "unfit  for  a  military  career 
.  .  .  the  family  was  far  more  to  be 
cared  for  than  its  members  individually." 

When  the  cripple-boy  was  only  a  child, 
before  he  had  ever  been  under  his 
father's  roof  since  his  banishment,  his 
parents  decided  that  he  should  enter  the 
Church.  Unattended,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney of  seventeen  days  by  coach  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  was  to  enter  a 
college.  He  had  been  "painfully  im- 
pressed" by  having  been  so  hurriedly  des- 
patched, without  first  having  been  taken 
to  his  father  and  mother.  Taken  down 
with  small-pox,  he  was  sent  to  the  care 
of  a  nurse,  where  his  treatment,  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  was  most  cruel. 

Pondering  in  his  later  life  upon  the 
cruel  neglect  of  his  parents,  he  tried  to 
believe  that  it  originated  in  their  fear 
that  if  they  saw  him  too  often  they  might 
fail  to  carry  out  their  intention  in  regard 
to  his  entering  the  Church,  a  subject 


upon  which  he  had  not  been  consulted  at 
all.  "I  am,  perhaps,"  he  says,  "the  only 
man  of  distinguished  birth,  belonging  to 
a  numerous  and  esteemed  family,  who  did 
not  for  one  week  in  his  life  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  being  under  his  father's 
roof."  He  termed  it  "ill-disguised  ex- 
ile," was  despondent,  and  formed  no  in- 
.timacies.  He  was  believed  to  be  in  se- 
cret revolt  against  his  superiors.  What 
wonder  that  he  made  of  his  enforced  pro- 
fession a  stepping-stone  for  ambition,  al- 
ways despising  it,  and  forsaking  it  when 
he  found  it  an  embarrassment? 

III. 

The  statement  that  Talleyrand  was 
born  on  Mt.  Desert,  U.  S.  A.,  dates  from 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  that  locality  in 
1795,  during  his  exile  from  France.  The 
proof,  if  any,  rests  mainly  upon  what  the 
Maine  historian,  Joseph  Williamson,  pub- 
lished in  the  Bangor  Historical  Maga- 
zine of  July,  1887,  from  statements  he  had 
received  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Robbins, 
of  Boston.  In  addition  to  this  testimony, 
and  corroborating  it,  are  traditions  of 
Talleyrand's  visit  to  Frenchman's  Bay, 
handed  down  to  their  descendants  by 
colonists  of  Madame  La  Val,  founder  of 
a  refuge  in  the  Maine  wilderness  for  her 
emigre  countrymen,  on  what  is  now  the 
site  of  Lemoine,  Me.,  and  where  Tal- 
leyrand was  entertained  with  his  escort, 
Albert  Gallatin,  presumably  in  1795. 
One  of  the  descendants,  a  member  of  the 
colony  of  Madame  La  Val — Hon.  John 
de  Laittre,  of  Minneapolis — finding 
among  the  papers  of  his  ancestors  men- 
tion of  Talleyrand's  visit  to  the  colony  in 
1795,  and  being  familiar  with  the  oral 
tradition  preserved  in  his  family  concern- 
ing Talleyrand's  parentage,  gave  the  sub- 
ject to  Prof.  John  C  Winterbotham, 
of  Maine,  for  thorough  investigation. 
From  the  report  made,  which  includes 
the  traditions,  with  the  statement  of  Hon. 
Edward  Robbins  and  Joseph  Williamson, 
the  summary  of  the  testimony  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Hon.  Edward  Robbins,  of  Boston, 
founder  of  Robbinston,  Maine,  was  at  the 
time  of  Talleyrand's  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Talleyrand  during  the 
latter's  stay  in  Boston,  their  relations  be- 
coming cordial  and  intimate. 
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Not  long  after  Talleyrand  had  left 
Boston,  Mr.  Robbins  was  called  on  busi- 
ness to  Mt.  Desert,  and  it  was  at 
one  of  the  small  settlements  on  the  north- 
eastern shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hull's 
Cove,  that  he  found  the  inhabitants 
greatly  exercised  to  know  who  the  stran- 
ger could  be  who  was  strolling  about 
their  locality — a  lame  Frenchman,  of 
whom  nobody  could  learn  anything.  Mr. 
Robbins  soon  came  upon  the  stranger, 
and  great  was  his  surprise  to  find  he  was 
no  other  than  Talleyrand,  who  evidently 
did  not  care  to  be  recognised,  declining 
to  explain  what  he  was  •doing  there,  and 
treating  Mr.  Robbins  with  decided  cold- 
ness as  well. 

Madame  La  Val's  colony  of  emigres 
was  the  key  to  the  explanation  Mr.  Rob- 
bins needed  for  Talleyrand's  presence  in 
that  remote  place.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  conceal  the  name  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  did  not  do  so.  Then  it 
was  that  some  of  the  old  fisher-folk  de- 
clared that  they  had  seen  in  the  crippled 
gait  of  the  stranger  what  reminded  them 
of  "the  lame  French  boy,,,  who  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  island  "just  before 
the  war."  Talleyrand  soon  disappeared, 
and  Mr.  Robbins  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  collecting  information  about  "the  lame 
French  boy,"  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
French  naval  officer  whose  ship  had  come 
into  port  in  1753  or  '54  for  repairs. 

When  the  boy  was  about  a  year  old,  the 
French  ship  and  its  captain  had  come 
again,  and  handsome  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  mother  and  child,  the  father 
promising  to  return  in  a  year  and  marry 
the  fisherman's  daughter;  but  he  never 
returned. 

When  the  boy  was  less  than  two  years 
old,  his  mother  overturned  a  kettle 
of  hot  water  on  his  foot,  crippling  him 
for  life.  She  died  "about  the  time  the 
French  war  was  over;"  and  soon  after  a 
French  gentleman  came  for  the  boy,  say- 
ing that  his  father  was  dead,  and 
that  a  rich  uncle,  a  fine  gentleman  in 
France,  had  promised  the  father  that  he 
would  adopt  the  child  and  bring  him  up 
as  his  own  son.  The  grandparents  had 
been  most  unwilling  to  give  him  up,  but 
finally  consented  when  abundant  pro- 
vision had  been  assured  them  for  the  bal- 
ance of  their  lives.  The  boy  was  then 
about  eight  years  old,  the  same  age  as 
the  little  lame  boy  of  the.  memoirs. 


The  grandmother  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  was  the  solitary  member  of  Tal- 
leyrand's family  whom  he  had  ever 
loved.  "I  was  really  fondly  attached  to 
her.  To  this  day  her  memory  is  dear 
to  me,"  he  said,  suggesting  to  those  in- 
clined to  credit  the  story  of  Mr.  Robbins 
that  Talleyrand  had  really  in  mind  the 
old  fishwife  grandmother  when  he  drew 
the  picture  of  Madame  de  Chalais,  his 
reputed  grandmother,  and  of  the  wild, 
rocky  shore  of  Mt.  Desert  when  he 
wrote — "a  new  land,  the  dangers  of  a 
storm,  the  picture  of  a  wreck  ...  all 
this  had  deep  interest  for  me." 

IV. 

Talleyrand's  journey  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York,  Boston,  Maine  and 
Niagara  Falls  in  1795-96  may  be  traced  in 
the  local  annals  of  the  places  he  visited. 
That  there  was  a  plebeian  stratum  in  Tal- 
leyrand's nature  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed in  the  local  accounts  of  the  cities 
he  visited,  one  of  which  records  that  "he 
ate  like  a  glutton  and  talked  with  his 
mouth  full."  His  own  mention  of  his 
stay  in  the  States  is  notably  brief.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  his  visit  to  Madame  Le 
Val's  colony  and  Frenchman's  Bay,  nor 
of  Albert  Gallatin.  We  do  read,  how- 
ever, "a  violent  storm  compelled  me  to 
stop  at  Machias,"  which  is  a  seaport  near 
the  main  coast  between  Mt.  Desert  and 
the  St.  Croix. 

V. 

Twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Talley- 
rand, and  eighteen  years  before  the  mem- 
oirs could  be  published,  a  sop  was  thrown 
to  the  impatient  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  Revelations  of  the  Life  of 
Prince  Talleyrand,  edited  from  papers  of 
the  late  M.  Colmache,  private  secretary 
to  the  Prince,  who,  it  was  known,  "had 
been  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  the 
revelations  and  recollections  imparted  to 
him.  This  was  a  flippant,  gossipy  ver- 
sion of  what  had  evidently  been  confided 
by  Talleyrand  in  familiar  talks  with  his 
secretary.  Colmache  evidently  had  never 
heard  the  Mt.  Desert  story.  He 
agrees  with  the  memoirs  in  the  main, 
giving  in  the  account  of  Talleyrand's 
childhood  what  corroborates,  rather  than 
refutes,  the  Mt.  Desert  tradition. 

The  crippled  boy  "running  wild  and 
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barefoot"  around  the  obscure  village 
where  lived  the  nurse,  " whose  trade  it 
was  to  tend  and  bring  up  children  tant 
bicn  que  mal"  is  more  distinctly  outlined 
than  in  the  memoirs.  It  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  father,  who,  upon  return- 
ing from  a  long  cruise,  had  been  fired 
with  indignation  to  learn  of  the  banish- 
ment of  his  nephew,  and  who  had  come 
for  the  child  and  brought  him  to  Paris. 
He  had  notified  the  reputed  father  and 
mother  that  he  was  going  to  bring  home 
their  eldest  son,  but  thev  were  both  ab- 
sent  when  he  and  the  child  arrived.  In- 
structions had  been  given,  however,  that 
the  child  should  be  taken  directly  to  a 
certain  boys'  college,  where  his  compan- 
ions would  be  "like  himself,  sons  of  the 
poor  noblesse;  but,  unlike  him,  either 
younger  or  bastard  sons/'  Having  left 
Talleyrand  here,  his  uncle  departed  at 
once  on  another  long  cruise,  on  which  he 
was  drowned.  "Had  this  uncle  lived," 
writes  Colmache,  "the  destinv  of  Charles 
Maurice  Tallevrand  had  been  different 
and  the  fate  of  Europe  would  have  been 
changed,"  meaning  presumably  that  Tal- 
leyrand's enforced  entrance  into  the 
Church  would  have  been  prevented. 

The  pitiful  isolation  of  the  boy  from 
his  family,  as  drawn  by  Colmache,  supple- 
ments suggestively  the  account  given  in 
the  memoirs.  "His  mother,"  writes  M. 
Colmache,  "never  visited  the  boy  without 
a  surgeon,  wrhen  he  must  submit  to  the 
torture  of  having  his  poor  leg  cauterized 
and  pulled,  forcing  it  to  match  the  oth- 
er." He  dreaded  her  visits,  and  did  not 
regret  their  infrequency.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  became,  as  the  eldest 
son,  the  Comte  de  Talleyrand  ;  but  he  was 
taken  by  a  priest  to  the  Scminairc  of  St. 
Sulpice,  where  he  was  told  that,  by  a  de- 
cision of  a  conseil  de  famille,  his  birth- 
right had  been  given  to  his  younger 
brother. 

"Why  so?"  the  boy  faltered. 

"He  is  no  cripple,"  was  the  stern  re- 
ply. 

In  the  English  translation  of  the  reve- 
lations, the  uncle  of  Talleyrand  is  "the 
bailli."  In  the  condensation  of  the  book 
given  in  Fraser's  Magazine  soon  after  its 
publication,  he  is  Baillie  Talleyrand.  He 
was  a  naval  officer,  without  question, 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  1754 
frigates  of  France  were  common  enough 


along  our  northern  seaboard,  makes  the 
Mt.  Desert  story  not  so  hard  to  believe. 
In  the  preface  to  the  memoirs  by  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  mention  is  made  of  those 
"fictitious  and  apocryphal  documents" 
which  had  appeared,  and  of  the  secretary 
who  had  betrayed  his  trust  by  having  cir- 
culated writings,  forged  or  falsified,  as 
having  emanated  from  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
These  disclosures  were  said  to  have  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  cause  an  un- 
pleasantness in  his  relations  with  his  fam- 
ly  and  friends,  and  to  accredit  the  most 
infamous  accusations  against  him.  Now, 
the  important  clue  which  the  revelations 
give  for  the  solving  of  the  question  of 
Talleyrand's  parentage  could  never  have 
been  imparted  by  the  cx-secretary  with 
the  design  of  supporting  assertions  like 
those  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Robbins. 
They  were  written  by  a  senseless  gossip 
in  a  spirit  of  superlative  adulation. 

VI. 

Talleyrand  could  not  have  been  in  ig- 
norance of  the  report  following  his  visit 
to  Mt.  Desert.  Was  not  a  post- 
ponement of  the  publication  of  the  mem- 
oirs the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  and  its  settle- 
tlement,  when  witnesses  might  be  living 
whose  testimony  could  not  be  gainsaid? 
The  unpleasant  story  would  be  forgot- 
ten in  thirty  years,  or  it  would  have  be- 
come a  tradition  too  vague  for  credence. 
Knowing  Talleyrand  as  we  do,  it  is  easier 
to  believe  the  tradition  than  to  doubt  it, 
the  story  is  so  in  harmony  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  ever-politic,  scheming,  self- 
seeking  "millionaire  from  bribes,  making 
merchandise  in  treaties." 

It  will  be  no  great  honour  to  Mt.  Des- 
ert to  prove  that  Talleyrand  was 
born  there.  The  United  States  owes 
nothing  to  him,  unless  it  be  the  watch- 
word his  shameless  demand  for  an  enor- 
mous bribe  from  our  envoys,  seeking 
peaceful  relations  with  France  in  1797, 
called  out  from  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute."  If  it  be  true  that  there  is  the 
bar  sinister  in  his  armorial  bearings,  that 
his  claim  to  patrician  birth  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, why  should  not  the  truth  be  re- 
vealed, purging  history  of  one  more 
falsehood  ? 

Jane  Marsh  Parker. 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  POET 


Glancing  through  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette the  other  day,  my  eye  was  caught  by 
this  paragraph : 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  have  recently 
received  a  bank-note  for  £100  to  be  handed  to 
Mr.  Newman  Howard,  the  author  of  Kiartan, 
the  Icelander:  A  Tragedy.  We  are  asked  to 
state  that  the  author  is  deeply  anxious  to  be 
able  to  thank  the  unknown  donor,  and  to  com- 
municate circumstances  of  interest;  and  to 
that  end  Messrs.  Dent  would  be  much  obliged 
if  the  gentleman  would  send  them  his  name 
address. 

Such  a  paragraph  rarely  catches  the 
eye.  Such  another  had  never  yet  caught 
mine.  To  think  of  a  man's  paying  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing a  book! — and  that  book  a  poem! — 
and,  of  all  things,  a  modern  poem  in 
blank  verse!  And  paying  it,  not  for  a 
prospective  pleasure,  but  for  a  pleasure 
past.  Who  will  dare  say  again  that  grat- 
itude is  a  lively  sense  of  future  favours? 
Or,  that  poetry  is  no  longer  appreciated  ? 
Or,  that  the  publishers  get  all  the  profits  ? 

My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me ;  and, 
going  around  to  Mr.  Dent's  office  in  Bed- 
ford Street  the  next  day,  I  asked  him  all 
about  it.  He  knew  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  that  a  stranger  had  called,  asked  for 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  finding  him 
absent,  had  enclosed  the  bank-note  and 
left  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural  than  to  assume  that  the  unknown 
writer  of  first-rate  poetry  must  be  poor. 
The  blind  beggar  who  sells  lead  pencils 
testifies  to  the  same  association  of  ideas 
in  the  popular  mind.  But,  by  a  singular 
irony  of  fate,  the  author  of  Kiartan  hap- 
pened not  to  be  poor,  but  the  possessor  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  to  forty  of  a  modest 
competency  earned  in  London  as  an  ac- 
countant— the  very  last  calling  that  one 
would  connect  with  the  vocation  of  a 
poet.  He  was,  however,  seriously  ill, 
and  is  so  at  the  present  moment,  at  his 
home  "down  Surrey  way,"  as  his  discov- 
erer puts  it. 

I  supposed  that,  being  able  to  pay  for 
the  printing  of  his  poem,  Mr.  Howard 
had  done  so ;  but  this,  too,  was  a  mistake, 
for  it  had  been  issued  at  the  publisher's 
risk,  and  in  opposition  to  the  report  on 
the  manuscript  handed  in  by  his  own 


reader.  So  confident  was  Mr.  Dent  of 
the  book's  future,  or  at  least  of  the  fu- 
ture of  its  author,  that  he  took  the  pre- 
caution to  have  it  put  in  type  and  copy- 
righted in  America.  Then  he  went  out 
and  bought  from  Mr.  Elliott  Stork  the 
unsold  copies  of  the  poet's  first  book,  pub- 
lished five  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
Footsteps  of  Proserpine.  I  took  home 
a  copy  of  each  of  the  books  and  read 
them  that  evening,  and,  having  done  so, 
I  no  longer  marvelled  at  Mr.  Dent's  en- 
thusiasm, however  heartily  I  congratu- 
lated the  poet  on  having  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  Mr.  Dent  on  the  opportunity 
of  supplementing  his  reputation  as  a 
maker  of  beautiful  books  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  discoverer  of  literary  talent. 

There  are  many  fine  lines  and  lyrics  in 
the  Footsteps,  but  Kiartan,  the  Icelander, 
is  so  far  ahead  of  it  in  strength  and  beau- 
ty that  I  pass  over  the  earlier  book  and 
come  at  once  to  the  new  one.  The  plot 
is  a  simple  one — as  simple  as  the  natures 
of  the  Iceland  folk.  Kiartan,  the  hero,  is 
beloved  of  Gudrun,  to  whom  he  is  be- 
trothed; and  Hrefna,  whose  passion  is 
wholly  unselfish,  and  who  seeks  not  her 
own  happiness,  but  his  and  Gudrun's. 
Going  off  to  war  with  Norway,  Kiartan 
is  captured  and  converted  to  Christianity, 
his  companions  being  suffered  to  go  free 
at  the  end  of  three  years  on  condition  that 
they  will  seek  to  convert  their  fel- 
low-islanders. He  himself  is  held  as  a 
hostage,  and  only  released  when  word 
comes  back  to  Norway  that  Iceland  has 
accepted  the  new  faith.  Meanwhile,  a  re- 
port has  come  that  he  has  been  false  to 
Gudrun  and  married  the  King's  daugh- 
ter ;  and,  although  Hrefna  rides  all  night 
with  news  of  his  return  to  Iceland,  she 
arrives  too  late  to  avert  Gudrun's  mar- 
riage, out  of  pique,  to  Kiartan's  foster- 
brother,  Bolli.  Overwhelmed  by  his 
misfortune,  and  touched  by  the  unselfish- 
ness of  her  devotion,  Kiartan  weds  Href- 
na ;  and  not  only  takes  Bolli  to  his  heart 
again,  but  plans  to  win  Gudrun's  love  for 
her  husband  by  pretending  that  the  re- 
port of  his  own  love  for  the  Norwegian 
princess  was  true.  He  succeeds  in  this 
altruistic  task  only  too  well,  the  result 
being  that  Gudrun,  her  love  now  turned 
to  hate,  inspires  her  kinsmen  and  hus- 
band to  attack  Kiartan,  who  slays  the 
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former,  but,  refusing  to  raise  his  hand 
against  his  foster-brother  Bolli,  is  by  him 
stricken  down  with  his  own  sword. 

The  plot  is  excellently  worked  out,  and 
the  beauty  that  reveals  itself  here  and 
there  in  a  highly  imaginative  phrase  or 
poetic  speech  is  felt  to  be  purely  inciden- 
tal. The  action  never  stops  that  beautiful 
lines  may  be  recited.  The  texture  of  the 
play  is  close  woven,  and  the  story  moves 
swiftly  forward  to  the  foreordained  ca- 
tastrophe. At  the  outset  Liot,  the  blind 
skald,  bids  Gudrun  not  fear  the  violence 
of  the  sea  on  which  her  lover  is  about  to 
embark. 

Soul  is  the  sea  we  sail  on, 

is  his  reassuring — and  warning — word ; 
and  at  the  last,  when  Kiartan  has  re- 
turned in  safety  from  strife  on  sea  and 
land  only  to  die  at  her  instigation,  the 
blind  old  singer  reminds  her  of  his  pro- 
phetic caution : 

Did  I  not,  Gudrun,  bid  you  fear  no  tempest? 
Soul  is  the  sea  we  sail  on ;  wreck  has  come 
Of  canvas  large  with  pride,  in  passion's  gale. 

It  were  easy  to  fill  a  column  with 
speeches  of  singular  vividness  and  beau- 
ty; but  a  play  is  to  be  judged,  not  by 
isolated  passages,  but  as  an  entity;  and 
Kiartan  is  primarily  a  play  and  only  sec- 
ondarily a  poem.  As  it  is  impossible, 
however,  to  demonstrate  its  dramatic 
merits  in  a  brief  review,  I  must  content 
myself  with  showing  its  poetic  quality. 
Among  the  finer  passages  is  this,  from  a 
speech  in  which  one  of  Kiartan's  com- 
rades, on  his  return  from  Norway,  seeks 
to  introduce  the  Christian  religion  among 
his  countrymen : 

To  you,  my  kindred. 
Tryggvason,  King  of  Norway,  greeting  sends, 
Holding  your  friendship  dear;  and  bids  you 

take 
A  gift  above  all  gifts — not  this  poor  shield 
Enchased  with  gold  and  ivory,  though  in  sooth 
This  also  is  yours — but  water  blest  of  Heaven, 
Whose  sprinkling  wards  the  faithful  from  the 

trolls, 
From  evil  eye,  and  pestilence,  and  hags 
Whereby  your  land  is  ridden — most  of  all 
From  trolls  and  elves,  that  haunt  the  hearts 

of  men, 
And  run  and  write  within  you,  tug  your  troth, 


Stiffen  the  lip  of  pride,  and  twist  the  sneer, 
Pull  down  the  mouth  in  dudgeon  and  disdain, 
Make  eyes  that  lour  and  lure,  and  venomous 

tongues, 
Lips  white  with  wrath,  and  teeth  on  edge  with 

anger ; 
The  pillars  of  the  peaceful  home  they  sap, 
Clang-to  the  door  upon  the  ill-clad  guest, 
Stir  up  the  feud  of  kin,  and  stain  the  board 
With  blood  of  hate,  not  wine  of  fellowship: — 
Trolls,  fetches,  sprites  are  these  of  lust  and 

power, 
Rankling  of  envy,  spite,  revenge  and  malice: 
All  which  the  holy  water  exorcises 
When  faith  goes  with  the  taking. 

When  Gudrun  amazes  Bolli  by  telling 
him  he  may  hope  to  wed  her,  adding,  "It 
is  a  mad  world,  Bolli, "  the  youth  ex- 
claims : 

Mad  ?  Aye,  it  rocks,  it  dances !  All  the  grass 
Sings,  and  the  birds  are  clapping  wings  like 

hands ; 
The   waves   are   laughing  children,   and  their 

foam 
Locks  flung  in  revel ;   and  I  am  king  o'  the 

feast ! 
What  are  they  doing  yonder — moulting  faiths? 
Fools !   all    their   gods   are   puppets,   all    their 

creeds 
Rags;  but  the  God  that  sits  among  the  stars 
Is  Love !      For  Him  the  sun  glows,  and  the 

flowers 
Flame,   and  the  white  clouds  frolic  with   the 

moon. 

Ignoring  half  a  dozen  other  passages 
of  equal  beauty,  we  come  at  once  to  the 
last  scene  in  the  drama,  the  blind  skald 
Liot's  speech  over  the  body  of  Kiartan, 
slain  by  Gudrun's  husband  Bolli,  against 
whom  he  refused  to  strike  in  self-defence. 
Gudrun,  Bolli  and  the  faithful  Hrefna 
are  present,  the  speech  being  addressed 
to  the  first-named,  by  whom  the  tragedy 
has  been  wrought : 

Live  also  you,   and   drink  to   its   dregs  your 

pride, 
Clutching  at  love  across  a  gulf  of  woe — 
The  dead  white  body  of  him  who  loved  you 

both— 
And  loved  too  late  the  soul-born  loveliness — 
His  body,  blanched  by  you,   for  aye  betwixt 

you. 
Silent,  as  now,  your  last  words  aye  unspoken. 
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But  as  tor  him — these  eyes  have  seen  of  old 
Stars  flocking  in  the  sky,  by  some  Great  Hand 
Shepherded  to  their  wattles  in  the  west; 
But  now  upon  my  noonday  darkness  beam 
Lights  more  divine,  and  mightier  majesties: 
Not  till  the  stars  are  blown  out  in  the  night 
Shall  any  breath  extinguish  such  a  soul. 
But  you.  whose  eyes  still  gaze  upon  our  isle. 
Lonely  amid  the  foam  of  far-off  seas, 
Behold  his  fame  aflame  upon  the  clouds. 
His  pyre  aglow  upon  the  eternal  hills! 
The  aurora  is  his  watch-tower  in  the  sky ; 
Iceland  shall  be  God's  acre  for  his  bones; 
And  for  his  dirge  and  monument,  behold 


Her  wild  sea  n 
And  hollow  cc 


s  and  her  windy  walls 

is  washed  with  thundering 


If  any  one  writing  English  verse  to- 
day has  achieved  anything  more  imagina- 
tive or  more  beautiful  than  the  last  six- 
teen lines  of  Kiartan.  the  Icelander,  it 
has  escaped  my  observation.  That  the 
severe  attack  of  illness  from  which  the 
author  is  now  suffering  may  have  a  hap- 
py ending  must  lie  the  prayer  of  every 
lover  of  poetry. 

Joseph  B,  Gilder. 


FRENCH  MEN  OF  LETTERS  IN  CARICATURE 

The  Second  Empire  Period. 


The  extravagances  which  followed  the 
literary  revolution  of  1830,  and  which 
characterised  French  literary  life  through 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Second 
Republic  and  the  Second  or  Third  Em- 
pire, made  the  poets,  the  dramatists,  the 
novelists  and  the  historians,  as  well  as  the 
men  of  public  affairs,  proper  objects  for 
the  satire  of  the  caricaturist.  To  under- 
stand the  great  French  men  of  letters  of 
the  forties  and  fifties  and  sixties,  it  is  not 
enough  to  confine  one's  self  to  the  su- 
perficial study  of  their  works ;  one  must 
look  into  their  environment  and  read 
shrewdly  between  the  lines.  In  the  Eng- 
land of  the  same  time,  literary  workers 
occupied  a  very  different  position.  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing and  Mr.  Tennyson,  were,  perhaps,  as 
widely  known  and  as  widely  read  in  Eng- 
land as  were  their  French  contemporaries 
in  France,  but  it  was  entirely  by  virtue 
of  their  books ;  and  beyond  a  certain  cir- 
cle their  personalities  and  their  private 
affairs  were  matters  of  general  indiffer- 


ence. If  they  were  guilty  of  any  flagrant 
violations  of  the  conventions,  their  short- 
comings were,  of  course,  discussed  with 
bated  breath,  but  it  was  very  seldom  that 
these  affairs  were  in  any  way  made  pub- 
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licly  notorious  by  the  newspaper  press. 
The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  by  contrasting  the  attitudes  of 
their  respective  reading  publics  toward 
the  eccentricities  of  George  Eliot  and 
George  Sand. 

Before  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  Lou- 
is Napoleon  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
Balzac  had  died:  but  Hugo,  its  relent- 
less enemy,  outlived  the  Empire,  as 
did  the  elder  Dumas,  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  knew  it  for  five  or  six  of 
its  most  fortunate  and  fruitful  years. 
Probably  there  was  no  man  of  letters  of 
the  period  of  the  Empire  who  naturally 


offered  so  much  for  the  caricaturist  as 
the  elder  Dumas — not  even  Hugo,  whose 
pose  and  whose  violence  as  a  political 
partisan  would  seem  to  have  made  him 
the  natural  prey  of  those  cartoonists 
whose  sympathies  were  Bonapartist. 
There  were  so  many  sides  on  which  Du- 
mas not  only  might  be  assailed,  but  on 
which  he  absolutely  invited  attack.  His 
mad  excesses  and  extravagances  were  of 
the  kind  which  would  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
even  if  the  public  had  been  much  less  in- 
terested in  the  personality  of  the  man 
himself.     His  vanity,  colossal  and  good- 
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natured,  was  of  that  peculiar  kind  which 
showed  in  his  every  action  the  heritage 
of  his  grandmother,  Louise  Dumas,  the 
ncgress  of  Martinique.  Dumas,  too, 
had  dabbled  some  in  politics;  he  tried 
to  enter  Parliament  in  1847  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Saint-Germain,  but  Saint- 
Germain  very  wisely  judged  him  to  be 
too  immoral ;  he  tried  again  a  year  later, 
but,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  parlia- 
mentary candidate  who  flings  his  constit- 
uents in  the  river,  as  Dumas  did,  when 
they  happen  to  disagree  with  him  is 
something  of  a  novelty.  In  connection 
with  his  candidacy,  however,  there  is  one 
political   prophecy   which   has   been   as- 


cribed to  him  which  is  worth  while  re- 
peating. It  was  in  1848,  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  Louis  Philippe.  Commenting 
upon  the  political  state  of  Europe :  "Geo- 
graphically," he  said,  "Prussia  has  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  and,  like  it,  she  seems 
to  be  asleep,  and  to  gather  her  strength  in 
order  to  swallow  everything  around  her 
— Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium;  and 
when  she  shall  have  swallowed  all  that, 
you  will  find  that  Austria  will  be  swal- 
lowed in  its  turn.  And  perhaps,  alas! 
France  also." 

Apropos  of  Dumas's  candidacy  at  this 
period,  the  Manchester  Guardian  recently 
unearthed   and   reprinted   the  extraordi- 
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nary  composition  in  which  Dumas  set 
forth  his  claims  to  popular  suffrage.  In 
this  document,  of  which  the  arithmetic  is 
not  always  correct,  Dumas  shows  how 
for  twenty  years  the  work  of  his  pen  has 
found  a  living  for  six  hundred  and 
ninety- two  persons.  The  composition 
follows : 

Aux  travailleurs ! 
Je  me  porte  candidat  a  la  deputation;  je  de- 
mandc  vos  voix.      Void  mes  titres. 
San;  compter   six  ans   d 'education,   quatre 
t  sept  annecs  de  bureaucratic, 


j'ai  travaille  vingt  ans  a  dix  heures  par  jour, 
soit  7J,ooo  heures.  Pendant  ces  vingt  ans  j'ai 
compose  400  volumes  et  35  drames.  Les  400 
volumes,  tires  a  4,000  exemplaires  et  vendus  5 
francs  I'un,  soit  11.853,600  francs,  ont  produit 
— aux  compositeurs.  264,000  francs;  aux  pres- 
siers,  528,000  francs ;  aux  papetiers,  633,000 
francs;  aux  broc Ileuses.  120.000  francs;  aux  li- 
bra! res.  2,40,000  francs;  aux  courtiers,  1,600,- 
000  francs;  aux  commissionnaires  600,000 
francs;  aux  cabinets  litteraires,  4,580,000 
francs ;  aux  dessinatcurs,  28,000  francs.  Enfin, 
en  fixant  1e  salaire  quotidien  a  3  francs,  comme 
il  y  a  dans  1 
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livres  ont  donne,  pendant  vingt  ans.  le  salaire 
a  six  cent  quatre-vingt-douze  personncs. 

Les  35  drames,  joues  cent  fois  eliacun, 
I'un  dans  1 'a litre,  soit  6.360,000  francs,  ont 
prod u it  — aux  directcurs,  1,400,000  francs;  aux 
acteurs,  1,250,000  francs;  aux  decorateurs, 
210,000  francs ;  aux  costumiers,  (49,000  francs ; 
aux  proprietaires  des  salles,  700,000  francs; 
aux  comparses,  350,000  francs;  aux  gardes  et 
pompiers.  70,000  francs ;  aux  marchands  de 
bois,     70,000     francs ;     aux     tail lenrs,     50,000 
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157.000  francs;  aux  pauvres  (droits  des  hos- 
pices), 630,000  francs;  aux  amcheurs.  80,000 
francs;  aux  balayeurs,  10,000  francs;  aux  as- 
sureurs,  60,000  francs ;  aux  controleurs  et  em- 
ployes, 140,000  francs;  aux  machinistes,  180,- 
000  francs;  aux  cniffeurs,  9.3,000  francs;  soit 
au  total,  6,360,000  francs. 

Mes  drames  ont  fait  vivre  a  Paris,  pendant 
dix  annees,  347  personnes.     En   triplant  les 
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chiffres,  pour  toute  la  province,  1,041.  Ajoutez 
011  v reuses,  chefs  de  claque,  fiacres,  70.  Total. 
1.453  personnes.  Drame*  et  livres,  en  moy- 
enne,  ont  done  solde  le  travail  de  2.160  per- 
sonnes. Ne  sont  pas  compris  la-dedans  les 
contre  facteurs  beiges  et  les  traducteurs 
Strangers. 


War; 


e  Crete,  i 


The  striking  antithesis  to  the  elder  Du- 
mas is  to  be  found  in  his  son.  The  latter 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  talent;  he 
inherited  few  of  his  vices  and  absurdities. 
The  author  of  La  Dame  aux  Cornelias 
and  L' Affaire  Clhnenceau  was  in  his 
work  and  in  his  domestic  life  essentially 
an  orderly  and  serious  man.  The  pater- 
nal example  had  borne  fruit.  "My 
father,"  he  used  to  say,  "is  a  big  baby  that 
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I  had  on  my  hands  when  I  was  still  a 
child."  On  one  occasion,  in  reply  to  a 
statement  that  the  elder  Dumas  had  been 
called  to  account  for  having  done  some- 
thing ungentlemanly,  he  said  :  "It  is  not 
true,  else  he  would  have  mentioned  the 
fact  in  his  Memoirs." 

There  were  many  episodes  in  the  life 
of  Sainte-Beuve  and  many  sides  to  his 
character  that  rendered  him  vulnerable 
to  the  pencil  of  the  cartoonist.  In  the  first 


place,  confining  one's  self  entirely  to  his 
literary  work,  his  career  was  a  series  of 
contradictions.  Despite  his  skill,  his  fine 
thought,  his  power  of  characterisation, 
his  judgment  was  constantly  being  biased 
by  passing  personal  irritations.  Al- 
most every  one  of  the  important  writers 
of  his  period  was  by  him  at  some  time 
discussed  with  the  greatest  admiration 
and  at  some  other  pursued  with  the  bit- 
terest envy.     He  was  once  summed  up 
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by  Buloz,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  who  compared 
him  to  "a  sheep,  crazy  with  rancour,  but 
lacking  strength  for  revenge." 

In  the  caricature  of  Theophile  Gautier 
which  accompanies  this  article  the  artist 
has  succeeded  in  introducing  something 
illustrative  of  almost  every  phase  of  the 
character  of  the  author  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maupin,  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  and 


Emaux  et  Cainfes.  Over  all  there  is  the 
Oriental  effect,  that  love  of  gorgeous  col- 
our which  led  him  to  go  about  the  streets 
of  Paris,  a  fez  on  his  head,  a  loose  velvet 
jacket  hanging  in  folds  from  his  broad 
shoulders,  his  feet  encased  in  elaborate- 
ly patterned  yellow  Turkish  slippers — 
which  led  him,  moreover,  into  a  thousand 
eccentricities  of  speech  and  deportment. 
In  his  younger  days  he  delighted  i 
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ing  as  a  Bohemian  Hon,  and  it  was  only 
the  energetic  measures  taken  by  his  fam- 
ily which  pushed  him  to  the  completion 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  brought  him  immediate 
celebrity.  He  and  Balzac  became  collab- 
orators, and  for  a  time  Gautier  was  per- 
suaded to  adopt  the  author  of  the  Come- 
die  Hiitttaiiie's  method  of  working  entire- 
ly by  lamplight.  The  following  anecdote 
illustrates  curiously  the  relations  between 


the  two.  A  publisher  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  bringing  out  a  series,  "Frenchmen 
Painted  by  Themselves,"  and  Balzac,  be- 
ing consulted  in  the  matter,  suggested 
that  the  essay  on  himself  should  be  writ- 
ten by  Gautier.  Gautier  agreed,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  five  hundred  francs 
should  be  paid  for  the  contribution. 

A  short  time  after  the  publication  of 
the  article,  Balzac  went  to  visit  Gautier 
and  laid  down  on  the  latter's  table  the 
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sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  francs.  Gauticr  looked 
up  in  amazement.  "But  I 
thought  you  said  the  price 
was  to  be  five  hundred 
francs?"  "So  it  was,  my 
dear  fellow,"  responded  Bal- 
zac, "but  reflect.  If  I  had 
not  existed  you  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of 
writing  so  many  pleasant 
things  about  me.  So  we  are 
collaborators.  Consequent- 
ly, half  the  sum  should  go  to 
you  as  author  and  the  other 
half  to  me  as  subject.  Am 
I  not  right?"  "As  right  as 
Solomon  himself!"  said  Gau- 
tier.  And  the  amazing  part 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
Gauticr  persisted  in  seeing 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in 
Balzac's  attitude  in  the  af- 
fair. 

There  were  not  so  many 
sides  upon  which  Gu stave 
Flaubert  could  be  assailed 
by  the  caricaturists.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  fastid- 
ious of  all  workmen,  and 
consequently  most  of  his 
time  was  passed  at  his  writ- 
ing-desk, far  from  the  fierce 
turmoil  of  Parisian  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  Girardin  and 
Rochefort  were,  through  the 
very  nature  of  their  lives, 
being  constantly  cartooned. 
Both  felt  themselves  to  be, 
and  were,  great  political 
forces.  Girardin.  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  kill  in  a  duel  Ar- 
mand  Carrel,  whom  Thack- 
eray called  "the  best  man 
in  France."  Rochefort.  even 
Hugo,  was  the  natural  butt  of  those 
caricaturists  devoted  to  the  destinies  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  But  none  of  the  car- 
toons directed  against  him  could  hit 
deeper  or  leave  a  more  lasting  sting  than 
his  own  sallies  in  the  columns  of  the  Lan- 
Icrne.  His  favourite  method  of  attack 
was  one  which  either  made  prosecution 
impossible  or  else  made  the  prosecutor 


Rcgnmcy. 


The  first  number  of  the  Lanterns,  which  Rochefort 
established  after  leaving  the  Figoru,  appeared  June  I, 
1868.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  this  number  were 
sold.  On  the  26th  of  August.  Rochefort.  condemned 
to  ten  thousand  francs  fine  and  ihiriccu  months  im- 
prisonment, sought  refuge  in  Brussels.  Then-after  it 
was  from  Brussels  that  copies  of  the  Lantcrnc,  waging 
its  fierce  war  against  the  Eirmire.   were   smuggled   into 


!  than 


ridiculous.  In  the  Lantcrnc  one  found 
apparently  innocent  squibs  which  ran 
something  like  this:  "The  Emperor  sat 
yesterday  for  his  portrait,  which  is  being 

painted  by  M.  .     M. has  won 

wide  distinction  as  a  painter  of  animals. 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  KtupiTor's  por- 
trait will  prove  a  great  success." 

L.  E.  RoussUlon. 


A  VISION 

Oh,  Love !  I  list  with  all  my  heart,  my  soul, 

While  'cross  the  azure  dome  of  Winter's  sky 
Are  strung  the  strings  of  Seraphs'  mystic  lyre 

For  Festal  Time,  when  amber  arches  high 
Unfold  and  let  the  Blest  of  Heaven  through. 

Tis  now  may  come  a  finer  sense  of  sounds 
Afloat  upon  the  sensuous  fragrant  night, 

And  now  a  conscious  power  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  mortal  ken.     Hark!  the  jacinth  wail 

Has  parted — lilting  liquid  strains  of  ecstasy 
Make  glad  the  air.     Oh  God !  among  them  all, 

I  pray  one  moment  let  me  see  her  face ! 
One  moment  feel  the  touch  of  pinions  fair, — 

The  Vision !    Ah  my  Love !  my  Love  is  there ! 

Annah  Robinson  Watson. 


THE  BASES  OF  THE  DRAMA 

III.    The  Audience. 


In  the  drop-curtain  of  many  theatres 
will  be  found  a  round  hole  the  smallness 
of  a  sixpence,  and  yet  of  a  magnitude  that 
through  it,  between  the  acts,  the  folk  on 
the  working  side  of  the  footlights  may 
read  in  the  unconscious  faces  turned  to- 
ward them  the  verdict — Failure  or  Suc- 
cess— however  colossal  it  may  loom.  This 
peep-hole  fairly  symbolises  the  relation  of 
the  mimic  world  behind  the  curtain 
toward  the  real  world  beyond :  seemingly 
unaware  of  its  presence,  yet  sympathet- 
ically and  structurally  adjusted  to  its 
pleasure,  dependent  on  its  approbation  for 
the  right  to  live !  Unlike  the  statue,  pic- 
ture, book,  a  play  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  a  favorable  judgment.  A  play  once 
produced  is  doomed  or  chosen  for  all 
time.  Accordingly,  even  in  the  rapt  ec- 
static moments,  when  playwright  and 
players  are  on  their  knees  before  their  art, 
always  the  tail  of  the  mind's  eye  is  look- 
ing through  that  peep-hole  at  the  audi- 
ence! 

A  play  come  to  full  f ruition  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  product;  an  art-illusion,  in 
which  three  accessories,  creator,  imper- 
sonators and  witnesses,  have  had  a  hand. 
Economically,  the  value  of  an  audience  to 
a  production  is  to  assist  a  conspiracy  in 
the  nature  of  the  children's  game  "pre- 
tend !"  Under  conditions  admittedly  un- 
real, a  story  is  to  be  mimed  before  them, 
and  just  as  far  as  the  result  affects  them 


temporarily  with  a  sense  of  reality,  so  far 
is  the  production  constructively  a  suc- 
cess. Whether  or  not  it  pleases  is  an- 
other matter ! 

The  stage,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
play-builder,  may  be  regarded  as  a  box  in 
which  anything  may  happen.  One  side 
of  the  box  has  been  knocked  out  that  the 
children  may  see  the  fun.  This  is  one 
of  the  artificial  conditions  through  which 
the  theatre  works,  this  sacrifice  of  reality 
to  produce  an  effect  of  realism,  this  ask- 
ing spectators  to  accept  as  complete  a 
room  with  all  the  furniture,  doors,  win- 
dows, conservatory,  fireplace,  bric-a-brac, 
that  ordinarily  would  be  distributed  about 
four  walls,  crowded  into  three.  While 
the  fourth  wall  of  the  apartment,  the  side 
of  the  puppet-booth  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren, is  invisible,  none  the  less  it  is  prac- 
tically a  fact,  stretching  from  flies  to  foot- 
lights, a  demarcation  in  substance  as  im- 
aginary, in  effect  as  operative  as  the  polar 
circle,  serving  to  close  in  the  drama's 
mise-en-schic.  The  dramatist,  in  arrang- 
ing his  play,  assumes  this  hypothetical 
screen  to  ensure  his  characters  due  pri- 
vacy. How  could  Lady  Macbeth,  for  ex- 
ample, have  planned  the  deep  damnation 
of  her  crime  except  in  solitude !  Accord- 
ingly, when  she  sits,  as  you  would  phrase 
it,  facing  her  audience  while  she  plots,  in 
the  reality  of  art  she  is  alone,  gazing  at 
a  wall.     But  while  he  never  aJlows  his 
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characters  to  be  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  never  can  the  dramatist  af- 
ford to  lose  sight  of  this.  Always  he  is 
manipulating  the  movement  of  the  play, 
so  that  its  best  foot  is  toward  this  aspect 
of  the  scene,  and  if  by  chance  at  times  the 
action  seems  to  be  slewed  about  and  its 
back  turned  on  the  auditorium,  be  sure 
that  the  effect  has  been  carefully  calcu- 
lated, and  that  the  drama's  back  is  speak- 
ing to  you  for  the  moment  more  elo- 
quently than  its  face  could  do! 

On  the  other  hand,  be  it  never  so 
opaque  in  intention,  be  it  a  bosky  thicket 
in  green  Arden  or  the  impenetrable 
masonry  of  a  Bastilc,  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  audience  this  fourth  wall  is 
a  transparent  hypothesis,  a  medium  of 
purest  crystal,  through  which  unchal- 
lenged you  enter  into  the  private  lives  of 
the  persons  of  the  plav,  their  secret  mo- 
tives, love-episodes,  hidden  crimes,  nay, 
the  penetralia  of  their  very  souls !  It  is  a 
prime  rule  of  the  game  that  from  the  out- 
set the  playwright  shall  take  you  into  his 
confidence,  keeping  you  posted  as  to 
who's  who,  what  all  the  pother  is  about, 
and  what  is  doing,  that  you  may  lose  none 
of  the  forward  march  of  intrigue,  plot 
and  counterplot.  Of  course,  you  expect 
him  to  hold  your  interest  by  the  way  he 
works  out  his  problem,  to  spring  playful 
little  mines  upon  you,  to  make  you  laugh 
and  cry,  to  keep  you  breathlessly  won- 
dering just  how  he  will  arrive  at  inevita- 
ble results,  but  all  the  while  he  is  pledged 
on  his  reputation  as  an  artist  never  to 
deceive  you  for  any  appreciable  lapse  of 
time  in  regard  to  motive,  identity,  char- 
acter. This  is  one  of  the  significant  dif- 
ferences between  literature  and  the 
drama,  between  the  drama  and  life,  the 
point  at  which  apprehension  of  motive, 
identity,  character,  begins.  The  novel 
may  hold  us  in  suspense  until  the  end 
before  the  characters  unmask;  life  may 
keep  us  waiting  indefinitely  to  prove  a 
friend,  but  the  drama  never.  It  must 
open  by  placing  at  the  disposition  of  the 
audience  a  clear  statement  of  its  human 
case,  a  synopsis  of  relationships,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  motives  that  actuate 
the  persons  of  the  play.  This  is  not  an 
untried  theory;  it  is  the  sum  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ages  by  which  plays  have 
lived  or  died.  Every  decade  a  play- 
wright or  so,  generally  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  novelists,  arises  and  attempts  to 


defy  this  law,  forgetting  that  playcraft 
and  novelcraft  are  separate  trades.  In- 
variably failure  awaits  his  disregard  of  a 
principle  that  the  intelligence  and  sympa- 
thies of  immemorial  audiences  have  es- 
tablished ;  invariably  the  readers  of  his 
book  look  upon  the  story  from  a  new 
standpoint  when  they  are  the  audience  at 
his  play,  and  reject  his  efforts  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  as  artistically  un- 
sound. Some  of  the  most  charming  sur- 
prises in  fiction  come  by  withholding  im- 
portant information  till  the  close:  when 
that  same  fiction  is  placed  upon  the  stage, 
it  must  undergo  a  reconstruction  and  the 
surprise  be  handed  to  the  audience,  to  be 
accepted  as  an  initial  fact.  The  reader 
enters  into  the  denouement  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  characters  in  the  book, 
while  the  audience  regards  the  whole 
thing  from  an  extraneous  and  objective 
point  of  view.  In  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field we  are  satisfied  not  to  learn  till  the 
final  chapter  that  the  eccentric  Mr. 
Burchell  is  a  nobleman  in  disguise;  but 
when  the  book  is  dramatised  upon  the 
stage,  we  insist  on  piercing  the  disguise  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Burchell  comes  upon  the 
scene.  Mark  how  Shakespeare  manages 
a  like  situation.  In  Measure  For  Meas- 
ure Duke  Vincentio  gives  it  out  that  he  is 
off  to  foreign  parts.  Isabella,  Mariana, 
Lucio  and  Angelo  fall  into  his  trap,  but 
not  so  you  and  I.  Shakespeare  invites 
us  to  a  scene  wherein  the  Duke  confides 
to  Father  Thomas  his  intention  to  don 
friar's  weeds  and  stay  at  home,  "and,  as 
'twere  a  brother  of  your  Order,  visit  both 
prince  and  people !"  The  play  consists  in 
watching  prince  and  people  taken  in  by 
this  transparent  masquerading,  and  the 
climax  of  enjoyment  comes  in  witnessing 
their  surprise  at  being  wed,  forgiven, 
hanged,  according  to  their  merits ! 

A  novelist  writes  for  one  intelligence; 
a  playwright  for  an  aggregation  of  intel- 
ligences. The  reader  for  whom  the  nov- 
elist writes  can  turn  back  over  preceding 
pages  to  puzzle  out  a  meaning,  compare 
old  impressions  with  new ;  but  at  the  play 
a  living  story  is  moving  forward,  with 
every  step  gathering  cumulative  evidence, 
like  a  huge  snowball  rolled  up  before  the 
eve,  and  for  that  reason  each  statement 
must  be  assented  to  by  the  average  intel- 
ligence present,  every  fresh  development 
be  founded  on  a  lucid  apprehension  of 
the  premises,  and  each  picture  in  the 
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panorama  be  a  sequel  to  the  pictures  that 
have  gone  before. 

As  with  dramatic  identities,  so  with 
character.  In  life  we  glibly  say  we  know 
people ;  we  count  a  score,  at  least,  of  indi- 
vidualities whose  possibilities  we  believe 
ourselves  thoroughly  to  have  explored. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  often  we  know  but 
one  aspect  of  a  character,  just  as  for  all 
our  eons  of  contemplation  we  have  beheld 
but  one  face  of  the  moon!  In  general, 
our  knowledge  of  a  person  may  be 
summed  up  as  an  average  of  aspects,  and 
even  this  may  be  coloured  by  the  prejudice 
or  prepossession  of  some  go-between! 
True,  this  average  knowledge  is  aver- 
agely  right ;  reputation  never  wholly  lies, 
and  in  the  long  run  most  people  stand  be- 
fore their  world  for  what  they  really  arc, 
albeit  at  tangent  moments  they  may  be 
misjudged.  But  the  persons  of  the  play 
must  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  from  the 
slightest  misconception  in  the  eyes  of  the 
audience.  The  companion  seated  beside 
you  at  the  theatre  you  see  but  darkly,  the 
child  of  your  flesh,  the  partner  of  your 
bosom,  are  more  or  less  an  enigma  to  you  ; 
but  these  illusory  beings,  these  figments 
of  another  man's  imaginings  are  as  an 
open  book  to  you.  Othello  has  not  been 
five  minutes  in  the  torchlit  street  before 
you  read  him  to  be  proud,  brave,  honour- 
able. Quick  action  is  the  soldierly  habit  of 
his  life ;  for  it  is  his  wedding  night ;  yet 
summoned  to  repel  the  Turkish  fleet  from 
Cyprus,  "With  all  my  heart !"  is  his  reply. 
A  trusting  friend,  you  read  him ;  for  who 
shall  escort  his  bride  to  Cyprus?  "My 
ancient !  He  is  a  man  of  honesty  and 
trust !"  Implicit  belief  in  those  he  loves 
is  shown  by  his  answer  to  Brabantio's 
parting  fling:  "Look  to  her,  Moor,  if 
thou  hast  eyes  to  see !  She  has  deceived 
her  father  and  may  thee !"  .  .  .  "My  life 
upon  her  faith !"  Such  is  Othello.  Be- 
fore two  scenes  are  over  we  know  him. 
His  lofty  character  compels  our  admira- 
tion; we  love  him,  trust  him — and  we 
tremble  for  him !  In  Desdemona's  favour 
our  hearts  are  enlisted  at  the  outset.  Even 
in  his  railings  her  father  terms  her  "gen- 
tle, fair  and  happy!"  She  has  domestic 
virtues ;  Othello  pictures  her  hanging  on 
his  tales  of  hair-breadth  scapes  "till  house 
affairs  would  draw  her  thence."  Ro- 
mance envelops  her;  Roderigo  is  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  her;  innumerable 
curled  wealthy  darlings  languish  for  her, 


but  "a  maiden  never  bold,"  she  has 
seemed  "opposite  to  marriage"  till  she 
met  the  Moor.  From  the  moment  Des- 
demona  comes  into  the  council  chamber 
we  know  what  high  nobility  of  conduct 
to  expect  of  this  fair  daughter  of  the 
Doges.  The  third  statement  of  charac- 
ter necessary  to  the  drama's  movement 
begins  with  the  opening  lines,  when  we 
learn  that  Iago  is  playing  Judas  to  the 
Moor;  but  the  full  extent  of  his  intel- 
lectual depravity  cannot  be  grasped  till 
we  have  him  to  ourselves  in  the  moment 
of  self-revelation  that  crowns  the  act. 
The  theatric  instinct  latent  in  us  all  may 
cause  a  man  through  vanity  to  heighten 
the  complexion  of  his  villainy  in  conver- 
sation with  his  fellows,  but  when  we 
catch  the  villain  in  his  secret  meditations, 
deliberately  plotting  to  ensnare  trust- 
ing master,  pure  woman,  loyal  friend, 
through  their  finest  qualities — qualities 
which  no  one  better  than  himself  can  esti- 
mate— then  any  monstrous  act  in  hell  en- 
gendered is  conceivable  of  such  a  one. 
That  Iago's  last  deed  should  be  to  stab 
his  wife  in  the  back  is  merely  the  punctu- 
ation, the  Amen,  to  his  masterly  career  of 
treachery.  In  this  great  work  of  art  the 
audience  were  present  when  the  seeds  of 
intrigue  were  sown ;  the  audience  be- 
hold a  man  and  woman  standing  toward 
each  other  in  the  relation  that  above  all 
others  calls  for  unclouded  intimacy,  yet 
veiled  from  each  other  as  to  their  souls, 
while  the  third  person  by  whose  vile 
schemings  the  audience  know  this  recip- 
rocal obnubilation  to  have  been  brought 
about,  appears  to  his  victims  in  the  garb 
of  honesty.  From  the  opening  the  audi- 
ence foresee  the  inevitable  tragedy. 

That  is  drama  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  auditorium — seeing  imaginary  per- 
sons duped,  bewildered,  baftled  by  one  an- 
other, just  as  we  are  duped,  bewildered, 
baffled  by  one  another  in  real  life.  Drama 
consists  in  watching  some  one  believe 
some  one  else  to  be  what  he  is  not.  When 
a  person  is  made  ridiculous  by  these  mis- 
apprehensions of  character  or  identity, 
then  a  farce  is  the  outcome,  and  the  more 
befooled  that  person  the  greater  the  fun 
of  the  fair.  But  when  the  misconceptions 
are  founded  on  moral  qualities,  then 
enter  Tragedy,  just  as  in  real  life ! 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  struc- 
turally these  deceptions  are  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  crystal  wall.    You,  the 
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audience,  are  not  befogged  by  disguises, 
misled  by  the  subtlest  machinations. 
Your  searchlight  gaze  reads  souls  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  circumstances.  For 
the  price  of  admission,  you,  the  audience, 
are  miraculously  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  fernseed  and  the  omniscience  of  Provi- 
dence ! 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  audi- 
ence as  a  mechanical  factor.  Now  a  word 
is  needed  on  its  sympathetic  influence  to 
a  production.  It  is  the  third  member  of 
the  dramatic  trinity  that  constitutes  the 
animating  spirit.  A  play,  until  it  has 
been  fairly  presented  to  a  representative 
group  of  witnesses,  is  an  untried  experi- 
ment, a  potential  achievement.  A  dress- 
rehearsal  to  empty  benches  is  a  demon- 
stration rate,  because  the  third  side  of  the 
triangle  is  wanting;  author  and  actors 
alike  are  aiming  their  blows  at  a  dark  and 
dismal  nothingness.  New  life  is  infused 
into  such  a  repetition  merely  by  the  pres- 
ence of  stage  hands,  orchestra  and  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  box-office  who 
has  strolled  in  to  forecast  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  what  he  terms  "the 
show,"  because,  as  we  have  agreed,  a  play- 
is  not  a  positive  and  independent  entity; 
a  play  is  an  effect.  But  the  judgment  of 
spectators  more  or  less  personally  or  pe- 
cuniarily interested  in  the  event  counts  for 
little  in  the  way  of  prophecy.  In  the  long 
run  it  is  the  man  who  pays  for  his  ticket, 
who  does  not  know  the  actors,  does  not 
care  who  wrote  the  play,  that  is  the  real 
judge.  The  vituperations  of  the  morn- 
ing paper,  however  coruscating,  affect 
the  play's  reputation  only  till  the  evening 
paper  comes  out.  The  praise  of  the  even- 
ing paper,  however  strenuous,  matters  to 
the  play  only  till  the  second  night's  per- 
formance. The  weekly  paper,  no  mat- 
ter how  Judicial  its  analysis,  comes  as  an 
after-thought,  when  public  opinion  al- 
ready has  been  formed.  It  is  this  multi- 
capitate  person  who  buys  his  evening's 
entertainment — this  impassive,  imper- 
sonal party  incapable  of  analysis,  but  who 
"knows  what  he  likes,"  as  he  will  phrase 
it,  and  "tells  his  friends  about  it,"  that 
makes  the  play's  material  success !  More- 
over, if  he  is  pleased,  though  not  of  the 
type  that  can  classify  sensations — indeed, 
forthat  reason  all  the  more ! — his  pleasure 
will  project  itself  across  the  footlights 
with  an  emotional  value  to  the  occasion 
not  to  be  withstood.    The  stage  at  best  is 


a  creature  of  the  emotions;  the  drama 
lives  by  its  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  If 
a  playwright  has  an  intellectual  bark  to 
float,  he  must  float  it  on  a  wave  of  feeling, 
because  the  man  who  pays  invariably  feels 
before  he  understands ! 

This  sympathetic  bond  is  another  of  the 
conditions  that  complicate  a  cold-blooded 
exposition  of  dramatic  art.  Theoretically, 
the  approbation  of  the  audience  must  not 
be  bid  for;  never  must  it  be  bid  for  at 
any  expense  of  art,  and  yet  it  is  in  the 
direct  manifestation  of  this  approbation 
that  the  diffident  playwright,  sensitive 
actor  and  commercial  manager  live,  move 
and  have  their  being.  This  rapport  be- 
tween the  two  worlds  is  a  palpable  thing. 
Until  it  is  established,  the  stage  remains 
a  puppet-booth,  the  drama  a  dead  letter; 
but  once  it  quickens,  and  lo !  a  miracle  is 
wrought!  Work  is  vitalised,  new  and 
higher  effort  rendered  easy.  The  heart 
of  the  one  that  conceived  the  play,  the 
hearts  of  those  that  impersonatw  it,  are 
warmed  as  by  a  Pentecostal  fire!  And 
you,  the  audience,  are  no  longer  alien 
units.  Fused  by  a  common  interest,  you 
have  become  a  body  judiciary,  at  whose 
tribunal  right  and  wrong  ethically,  artis- 
tically, may  fearlessly  be  tried.  Your 
several  hearts  are  amalgamated  into  one 
great  human  heart  with  tears  and  smiles 
for  human  joy  and  pain. 

It  is  asked,  perhaps,  if  the  temper  of 
different  audiences  does  not  differ  widely. 
Widely,  indeed ;  but  in  this  brief  sketch 
one broau generalisation  may  be  ventured: 
different  plays  naturally  bring  forth  dis- 
similar classes  of  assemblages,  also  a  se- 
ries of  audiences  attending  the  same  play 
will  fchow  widelv  diverse  characteristics, 
nevertheless  in  all  gatherings  come  to- 
gether for  legitimate  entertainment  the 
general  temper  is  passive ;  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  notes  are  lined  up  in  a  qui- 
escent state,  and  it  is  for  entertainers  and 
entertainment  to  give  the  occasion  the 
colour  of  personal  quality,  calling  out  the 
higher  or  the  lower  nature  of  this  passive 
assemblage.  A  coarse  joke  from  the  stage 
never  fails  to  elicit  a  burst  of  coarse  laugh- 
ter from  some  of  the  units  in  the  mass; 
an  irrelevant  damn  may  be  counted  on 
to  awaken  abandoned  shrieks  of  joy,  and 
vet  if  the  sense  of  the  whole  body  could 
-  be  taken,  coarseness  for  coarseness's  sake 
never  would  be  found  to  be  the  unani- 
mous, not  even  the  predominating,  note. 
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The  man  who  pays  always  wants  to 
laugh,  and  he  will  laugh  at  the  joke  he 
understands. 

On  the  other,  and  avengingly  optimist- 
ic, hand,  it  may  be  said  that  rarely  is  the 
finer  thing  thrown  away.  Somewhere  in 
the  auditorium  the  subtlest  shaft  will  find 
its  mark.  Provided  their  sympathies  are 
won,  the  audience  will  vibrate  to  the 
highest  spiritual  strain.  Galleries  and 
stalls  alike  are  elemental  in  praise  of  pat- 


riotism, noble  sacrifice,  the  eternal  tri- 
umph of  virtue  over  vice.  Provided  the 
drama's  medium  of  expression  is  Ho- 
meric in  simplicity,  Shakespearean  in 
luminosity,  and  human  as  life,  the  best 
will  not  be  found  too  good  for  the  audi- 
ence. 

With  such  a  boundless  reciprocity  unit- 
ing the  two  worlds,  how  great  the  mutual 
responsibility ! 

Marguerite  Merington. 


MAETERLINCK  AND  THE  FORBIDDEN  PLAY* 


French  literature,  just  at  present,  is 
uncommonly  full  of  surprises.  Bourget, 
for  the  time  being,  has  abandoned  the 
higher  strata  of  Parisian  life,  the  milieu 
of  the  boudoir  and  the  cercle,  in  order  to 
chronicle  the  annals  of  a  peasant  family ; 
Marcel  Prevost  has  produced  a  novel 
adapted  to  the  standards  of  a  newly-es- 
tablished Young  Person's  Library;  and, 
most  unexpected  of  all,  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck has  written  a  play  possessing  a 
clear-cut  plot  and  an  abundance  of 
dramatic  action.  Hitherto  Maeterlinck's 
plays  have  confessedly  not  been  intended 
for  stage  production.  Occasionally  a  tal- 
ent of  the  first  order,  as  recently  that  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  over  such  a  play  as  Pcllcas 
et  Melisande  the  glamour  of  an  interest- 
ing and  elusive  personality ;  but  such  a 
success  is  a  purely  individual  triumph, 
won  quite  independently  of  the  qualities 
of  the  drama.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Maeterlinck  is  too  much  of  a  dreamer; 
he  thinks  and  lives  too  far  outside  of  the 
beaten  track  of  human  life  to  be  able  to 
interpret  that  life  so  as  to  appeal  to  the 
average  normal  man  or  woman.  From 
L'Intriise  and  Les  Aveugles  to  Aglaveinc 
et  SHisette  there  is  scarcely  a  character 
which  can  be  pronounced  wholly  human, 
in  the  sense  that  humanity  is  necessarily 
complex  and  many-sided.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  essentially  simple  in  con- 
struction, frail  little  beings  from  the  bor- 
derland of  mystery,  creatures  of  instinct 

♦Monna  Vanna.  Piece  en  trois  actes.  Paris: 
E.  Fasquelle. 

The  Buried  Temple.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

Sister  Beatrice,  and  Adriane  and  Barbe 
Bleue.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 


rather  than  of  soul,  and  made  to  vibrate 
in  response  to  a  single  note ;  some  one  of 
the  basic  primitive  emotions,  such  as  love 
or  hate  or  envy,  anxiety  or  terror.  Ter- 
ror especially  is  a  dominant  quality  in  all 
of  Maeterlinck's  plays.  It  might  almost 
be  called  his  fundamental  note — and  it  is 
such  an  easy,  simple  note  to  strike.  It 
needs  but  the  suggestion  of  something 
happening  behind  closed  doors  or  a  cur- 
tained window;  of  men  groping  in  the 
darkness  of  physical  or  moral  blindness, 
or  the  hint  of  unseen  presences  in  the  air, 
the  sound  of  beating  wings  in  the  wind, 
or  the  rain  tapping  with  its  fingers, 
"myriads  of  fingers,"  upon  the  pane,  in 
order  to  convey  a  sense  of  vague,  un- 
defined dread.  His  very  style  heightens 
the  effect — short,  broken,  panting  sen- 
tences, full  of  the  breathlessness  of  fear. 
In  a  measure,  it  is  all  trick-work,  but  of 
admirable  cleverness,  until  its  artificiality 
is  betrayed  in  the  light  of  a  stage  produc- 
tion. The  very  atmosphere  of  the  plays, 
a  stage-setting  of  legends,  a  sort  of  No- 
Man's-Land  bevond  the  boundaries  of 
time  and  space,  loses  half  its  glamour 
when  interpreted  in  the  naked  reality  of 
paint  and  canvas. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Maeterlinck 
was  never  really  understood  until  his 
Trcsor  des  Humbles  came  as  a  key  to  his 
methods  of  thought,  a  sort  of  comfnen- 
tary  and  interpretation  of  the  ideas  sym- 
bolised in  his  plays.  Critics  who  had 
hitherto  treated  him  with  a  more  or  less 
indulgent  irony  discovered  in  his  philos- 
ophy an  unexpected  profundity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  qualities  of  his  plays 
and  his  essays  are  singularly  alike.  In 
each  sphere  he  is  equally  impracticable, 
equally  outside  of  ordinary   life.     His 
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philosophy  is  essentially  the  philosophy 
of  a  dreamer  and  a  poet.  Lyric  drama, 
lyric  philosophy,  lyric  agnosticism, — 
through  all  that  he  writes  one  hears  the 
vibrant  note  of  the  lyre.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, The  Life  of  the  Bee,  which  em- 
bodies more  direct  observation  of  phys- 
ical life  than  all  the  rest  of  his  writings 
put  together.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  sub- 
ject which  should  appeal  to  a  nature  like 
his ;  for  bees,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  are 
singularly  like  the  personages  in  Maeter- 
linck's dramas,  curious  and  interesting 
little  symbols  of  patience  and  industry 
and  heroism.  Yet  the  book  is  far  less 
a  nature-book  than  it  is  a  poem,  a  prose- 
poem  of  singular  exaltation. 

Equally  lyric  i£  The  Buried  Temple, 
the  latest  collection  of  Maeterlinck's  es- 
says. Its  opening  pages  recall  that  early 
play,  Lcs  Avcugles,  in  which  he  showed 
a  group  of  blind  men  groping  pitiably  in 
a  cavern  and  seeking  in  vain  for  their 
guide,  a  priest,  whose  voice  they  no 
longer  hear.  And,  finally,  one  of  the  old 
men  stumbles  over  the  body  of  the  priest 
and  finds  that  he  is  dead.  The  symbol- 
ism is  sufficiently  obvious :  humanity  as  a 
whole  is  groping  in  the  blindness  of  igno- 
rance, and  religion,  hitherto  our  guide, 
is  dead.  That  Maeterlinck's  view-point 
is  still  essentially  the  same  is  shown  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  opening  essay  on 
"The  Mystery  of  Justice/'  which  is  con- 
fessedly written  "for  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  unique,  all- 
powerful,  infallible  Judge."  The  strik- 
ing note  of  this  essay  and  of  those  which 
follow  is,  that  while  frankly  agnostic, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  optimism,  a  deep-rooted  faith  in 
the  higher  destiny  of  humanity.  He 
teaches  that  there  is  a  justice  beyond  the 
makeshift  justice  of  courts  and  statutes 
— an  absolute  justice,  unchanging  and  in- 
fallible. It  is  not  the  gift  of  an 
almighty,  supreme  power;  nor  does  it 
reside  in  the  forces  of  nature,  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  blind  and  indifferent 
to  our  needs.  It  resides  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  as  firmly  rooted  and  clearly  defined 
in  the  heart  of  the  veriest  peasant  as  in 
that  of  the  philosopher  and  sage.  And 
so  from  thought  to  thought,  from  height 
to  height,  he  carries  us  upward  in  a  long, 
sweeping  flight  of  poetry  and  elation  and 
faith  in  human  destiny,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  last  page  is  turned  and  the 


voice  is  still  and  the  fire  spent  that  we 
realise  how  much  of  it  all  is  words, 
words,  words,  and  how  little  remains  that 
is  a  permanent  inspiration.  In  the  es- 
say on  "The  Past"  there  is,  for  the  time 
being,  a  glamour  in  the  thought  that  our 
past,  instead  of  being  a  lasting  burden, 
was  never  more  wholly  in  our  power  than 
it  is  to-day ;  that  it  "depends  entirely  on 
our  present,  and  is  constantly  changing 
with  it."  It  is  only  what  we  ourselves 
remember  of  our  past  that  really  counts, 
so  Maeterlinck  argues;  what  others  re- 
member is  beyond  our  control,  and  should 
be  beyond  our  concern.  Our  own  memo- 
ries of  our  past  vary  every  day,  and 
"the  most  immutable  facts,  that  seemed 
to  be  graven  forever  on  the  stone  and 
bronze  of  the  past,  will  assume  an  entirely 
different  aspect ;  will  return  to  life  and 
leap  into  movement,  bringing  us  vaster 
and  more  courageous  counsels,  dragging 
memory  aloft  with  them  in  the  ascent; 
and  what  was  once  a  mass  of  ruin  be- 
comes a  populous  city  whereon  the  sur« 
shines  again."  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  author  of  the  Treasure  of  the  Hum- 
ble  cradles  us  in  illusions,  and  inspires  us 
with  the  intoxication  of  his  fancies.  Yet, 
when  the  effervescence  of  his  style  has 
spent  itself  the  burden  of  the  past  re- 
turns, not  one  whit  the  lighter  for  all  his 
subtle  reasoning.  In  spite  of  Maeter- 
linck, we  cannot  disregard  the  records 
that  we  leave  behind  us  in  the  memories 
of  other  men. 

In  an  article  which  was  not,  as  a  whole, 
characterised  by  his  usual  sympathetic 
understanding,  the  French  critic,  Rene 
Doumic,  said  one  thing  that  was  pro- 
foundly true  when  he  found  Maeterlinck 
guilty  of  "the  charming  error  of  attempt- 
ing to  assimilate  literature  to  music." 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
consistency  of  method,  the  essential  one- 
ness of  all  he  writes,  becomes  apparent. 
The  Buried  Temple  is  like  a  symphony  by 
a  great  composer.  He  has  taken  a 
theme,  the  theme  of  justice,  and  elab- 
orates it,  expanding  and  differentiating, 
and  introducing  countless  variations — 
new  movements,  different  subordinate 
themes,  but  always  reverting,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  dominant  leit-motiv.  His 
early  dramas,  L'Intruse  or  La  Princesse 
Maleine,  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  a 
succession  of  minor  chords  on  a  rare  old 
violin  evoked  by  a  master  hand;  wierd, 
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plaintive  chords  that  thrill  the  hearer  with 
involuntary  shivers  and  make  the  strings 
sob  and  wail  in  a  sort  of  perverse  ecstasy 
of  dread.  There  is  rtill  something  of  this 
spirit  discernible  in  the  recent  volume  of 
plays,  Sister  Beatrice  and  Adriatic  and 
Barbe  Bleuc,  which  the  author  says  are 
really  librettos  for  which  music  is  being 
prepared,  and  which  Mr.  Bernard  Miall 
has  cleverly  translated  with  some  inter- 
esting experiments  in  metre.  For  the 
purpose  of  criticism,  these  little  plays 
may  be  placed  in  the  group  with  Maeter- 
linck's earliest  works.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  they  were  written  recently,  or, 
what  is  far  more  likely,  were  early  ex- 
periments. In  any  case,  they  count  for 
little  in  the  author's  literary  development. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  recent  trag- 
edy, Monna  Vanna,  which  achieved 
something  very  like  a  triumph  at  the 
Nouveau  Theatre  on  the  17th  of  last 
May.  In  it  Maeterlinck  is  supposed  to 
have  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
playwright.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  radical  advance  upon  anything  that 
he  has  hitherto  done  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  art.  It  is  only  after  one  has 
studied  the  play  for  some  time  that  the 
similarity  of  method,  the  little  subtle  re- 
semblances to  his  earlier  plays,  begin  to 
appear.  There  are  many  paradoxes  in 
Monna  Vanna.  It  is  paradoxical  in  its 
principal  motifs,  since  it  aims  to  show  a 
case  where  a  husband  is  justified  in  con- 
senting to  his  wife's  dishonour,  where  a 
son  is  justified  in  calling  down  curses 
upon  the  father  who  stands  ready  to  sac- 
rifice his  life  for  that  son,  and  where  a 
pure,  true  woman  is  justified  in  bearing 
false  witness  to  her  own  shame.  Above 
all,  it  is  paradoxical  in  its  pervading  at- 
mosphere; for  although  not  a  single  im- 
proper action  takes  place  during  the 
whole  three  acts,  and  not  a  single  phrase 
is  uttered  that  in  itself  is  objectionable, 
the  whole  effect  is  that  of  a  play  of  start- 
ling audacity,  one  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  as  being  tolerated  in  an 
English-speaking  country. 

It  is  this  quality  of  conveying  certain 
ideas  without  either  word  or  action  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  gives  Monna 
Vanna  the  hall-mark  of  Maeterlinck's 
manner.  It  is  always  the  unspoken 
thought,  the  unseen  action,  that  really 
counts  in  his  plays.     His  characters  al- 


ways have  the  air  of  expressing  but  half 
their  meaning;  their  thoughts  are  not 
with  them  on  the  stage  before  us,  but 
elsewhere,  perhaps  just  beyond  the  closed 
door  at  the  back,  perhaps  over  the  mys- 
tic borderland  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  real.  This  is  a  method  which  has 
given  Maeterlinck  many  of  his  most 
striking  effects,  and  never  more  so  than 
in  Monna  Vanna.  A  brief  analysis  will 
make  this  apparent. 

Pisa,  besieged  by  Florence,  is  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  Her  walls  are 
crumbling,  her  ammunition  spent,  her  sol- 
diers exhausted,  her  women  and  children 
starving.  Guido  Colonna,  the  command- 
ing officer,  has  sent  his  father  to  arrange 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  father  re- 
turns, the  bearer  of  tidings  which,  al- 
though they  offer  hope,  he  still  hesitates 
to  divulge.  Prinzivalle,  captain  of  the 
Florentine  mercenaries,  will  spare  the 
citv ;  he  will  do  more :  he  will  send  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  wagons  groaning  be- 
neath the  weight  of  corn  and  wine,  weap- 
ons and  ammunition,  to  place  Pisa  for 
ever  beyond  the  power  of  Florence's 
envy.  In  exchange  he  makes  but  one 
condition.  But  this  condition  means  a 
sorrow  for  Guido  such  as  should  not  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man.  He  demands  that 
Guido's  wife,  Vanna,  shall  come  to  his 
tent  for  a  single  night,  clad  only  in  her 
mantle.  The  aged  father,  Marco,  dares 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  a  decision 
involving  the  fate  of  thirty  thousand 
lives.  He  appeals  to  the  Pisan  signoria, 
and  they  in  turn  have  left  the  decision 
to  Vanna  herself.  Guido,  furious,  yet 
impotent,  suffering  tortures  of  shame  and 
grief  and  wounded  honour,  is  forced  to 
yield,  and  Vanna  reads  her  duty  clear  and 
agrees  to  the  sacrifice. 

Act  II  takes  place  in  Prinzivalle's  tent. 
A  mercenary,  a  man  without  a  country 
of  his  own,  he  has  been  betrayed  by  Flor- 
ence, and  avenges  himself  by  betraying 
her  in  return  to  the  Pisans.  In  naming 
his  price  he  scarcely  knows  what  his  real 
intentions  are.  Years  before,  he  has 
known  Vanna,  when  they  were  both  little 
more  than  children,  and  ever  since  he  has 
cherished  her  memory  in  his  heart.  Van- 
na, closely  wrapped  in  her  black  man- 
tle, enters  the  tent,  calm,  courageous, 
taciturn.  Little  bv  little  he  makes 
himself  known  to  her,  awakens  her 
slumbering  memories,  recalls  her  early 
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dreams  of  love,  "those  half-mad  dreams 

that  seem  not  meant  for  this  human 
life  of  ours."  And  as  they  talk  his 
wild,  lawless  purpose  gives  way  to  higher 
aims  and  motives.  He  has  sent  to  Pisa 
the  promised  aid,  the  groaning  loads  of 
corn  and  of  wine;  he  has  fulfilled  his 
half  of  the  bargain ;  he  releases  her  from 
hers.  And  Vanna,  in  a  burst  of  recog- 
nition, insists  that  he  shall  return  with 
her  to  Pisa  to  save  him  from  the  wrath 
of  Florence.  She  herself  is  eager  to  re- 
turn, to  tell  the  glad  news  to  Guido. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  Maeterlinck's 
method  that  throughout  the  act  it  is  less 
what  is  happening  before  us  that  we  have 
in  mind  than  the  vision  present  to  the 
tortured  imagination  of  the  absent  Guido. 
Act  III  reverts  again  to  Pisa.  Guido, 
aged  by  the  anguish  of  a  single  night, 
having  by  his  inaction  fulfilled  his  terms 
of  the  contract,  is  already  planning 
vengeance.  Vanna,  heralded  by  the 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  the  people 
she  has  saved,  enters,  followed  by  Prin- 
zivalle.  But  when  she  attempts  to  tell 
Guido  the  truth,  that  Prinzivalle  has 
spared  her,  that  she  returns  as  pure  and 
inviolate  as  when  she  set  forth  the  night 
before,  Guido  refuses  to  believe  her.  He 
insists  upon  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
every  detail  of  the  scene  which  his  imag- 
ination has  conjured  up  throughout  the 
night.  And  Vanna.  suddenly  estranged 
by  his  lack  of  faith,  and  awakening  to 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  this  generous 
stranger  whom  she  loves  rather  than  the 
husband  who  refuses  to  believe  her 
word, — lies  to  save  Prinzivalle's  life, — 
lies  boldly  and  fully.— gives  Guido  the 
details  he  demands,  the  atrocious  details 


of  what  never  took  place.  She  avows 
that  she  has  lured  Prinzivalle  back  with 
her  in  order  to  inflict  a  lingering  death 
upon  him,  and  demands  as  her  reward 
that  she  alone  shall  have  the  keys  of  his 
jail.  And  here  again,  as  the  curtain 
falls,  it  is  the  unspoken  thought  which 
predominates,  and  we  know  that  for 
Vanna,  who  holds  the  key  of  Prinzi- 
valle's prison,  the  sequel  is  not  one  of 
vengeance  but  of  love. 

Those  who  insist  upon  searching  for 
symbols  in  Maeterlinck  will  have  to  look 
deeper  than  usual  in  Molina  Vanna.  In 
his  earlicj  plays  symbols  are  to  be  found 
at  every  turn  of  the  page;  they  arise  in 
bevies  as  thick  as  the  swarms  of  bees  he 
knows  so  well.  In  Moima  Vanna  they 
arc  more  subtly  concealed.  There  is  still 
some  of  the  familiar  machinery  of  bis 
earlier  work. — bis  heroine  still  loses  her 
ring,  and  other  things  besides,  in  limpid 
fountains.  Hut  these  are  trifles.  To  the 
reader  who  brings  to  Monna  Vanna  a 
mind  still  laden  with  memories  of  The 
Buried  Temple,  there  is  but  one  symhot, 
one  motive,  that  counts,  and  that  is  the 
motive  of  justice.  "On  the  one  hand  is 
reason,  pity,  justice;  on  the  other,  desire, 
passion,  what  yon  will;"  and  again: 
"Man,  who  means  to  bo  just,  passes  his 
whole  life  in  sadly  choosing  between  two 
or  three  unequal  injustices."  All  things 
considered,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
see  in  Monna  Vanna  a  typical  Maeter- 
linck play  which  by  chance  has  approxi- 
mated nearer  than  usual  to  the  modern 
drama,  than  to  see  in  it  any  indication  of 
a  permanent  revolution  in  the  literary 
methods  of  the  author  of  La  Prineesse 
Malcine.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


A  BALLADE  OF  THE  REVIEWER 

I've  read  critiques  for  many  years. 

All  in  an  easy-going  way; 
The  serious,  that  move  to  tears, 

The  truly  heartening  and  gay. 

And  I  ha^ve  marvelled  (as  you  may) 
That  volumes  come  from  every  source 

Which  bring  this  estimate  in  play: 
"His  latest  book's  a  tour  dc  force! 

If  faint  praise  damns,  as  it  appears, 

To  what  does  overpraise  betray  ? 
"T would  seem  that  the  reviewer  fears 

Against  bad  writing  to  inveigh. 

One  recently — to  my  dismay— 
A  "maiden  effort"  to  endorse, 

Wrote:   "Here's  an  author  come  to  stay; 
His  latest  book's  a  tour  dc  force!" 

A  tale  of  travel  in  Algiers 

As  prosy  as  the  badger's  grey ; 
A  "verse  collection"  hinting  shears, 

A  "sea  romance"  as  dry  as  hay ! 

Of  politics  a  warped  survey, 
A  "Dissertation  on  Divorce" — 

I  read  of  each  in  this  array: 
"His  latest  book's  a  tour  dc  force! 

Golf  weather:   Copy  due  to-day; 

None  ready — but  he  plays,  of  course! 
Knowing  'twill  be  quite  safe  to  say: 

"His  iatest  book's  a  tour  de  force!" 

Edward  IV.  Ba'nard. 


FOUR  BOOKS  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE 


The  Story  of  the  Mormons.* 

A  recent  anti-Mormon  work  was  sug- 
gestive of  a  scene  from  the  Red-Cross 
Knight  and  the  Dragon:  the  "Mormon 

*The  Story  of  the  Mormons.  From  the 
Date  of  their  Origin  to  the  Year  igoi.  By 
William  Alexander  Linn.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


Monster"  appeared  on  the  field,  and  pierc- 
ing shrieks  were  raised  to  Heaven.  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  from  the  lamentations  of  the 
sectarian  and  to  take  up  a  volume  marked 
by  uniform  sanity  and  a  modicum  of 
irony.  Mr.  Linn's  prefatory  notices  on 
the  sources  at  his  command  gives  initial 
proof  of  the  critical  value  of  his  judg- 
ment. He  relies  in  the  main  on  original 
documents,  and  uses  but  sparingly  books 
that    either    whitewash    the    sinners   or 
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blacken  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  How- 
ever, in  tracing  the  Mormon  origin  back 
to  the  progenitors  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
influence  of  heredity  is  treated  in  a  sug- 
gestive but  not  an  exhaustive  way.  That 
rare  Yankee  chap-book,  Solomon  Mack's 
Narrative,  betrays  not  merely  persistent 
credulity  and  superstition,  but  the  actual 
stigma  of  degeneracy  in  both  the  grand- 
father and  the  mother  of  the  founder  of 
Mormonism.  Again,  as  regards  the 
sources  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  it  is 
rather  superficial  to  accept  the  traditional 
Spaulding-Rigdon  theory.  Like  young 
Chatterton  and  the  Rowley  myth,  young 
Smith  was  perfectly  capable  of  produc- 
ing by  himself  his  curious  medley  of  sec- 
tarianism, bastard  archaeology  and  local 
politics.  At  any  rate,  literary  collusion 
is  unprovable  until  after  the  publication 
of  this  "Record  of  the  American  In- 
dians." So  that  sorry  dcus  ex  machina, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  need  not  be  brought  on 
the  scene  as  the  originator  of  the  book, 
but  only  of  the  Church.  Rigdon  was  a 
man  of  parts ;  but  some  of  the  parts  were 
missing. 

If  one  may  find  fault  with  the  first  sec- 
tion of  Mr.  Linn's  book,  it  is  not  so  with 
the  rest.  By  balancing  against  one  an- 
other garbled  histories  like  Bancroft's, 
written  under  the  auspices  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  the  numerous  "exposures"  of 
apostates  and  renegades,  the  author  de- 
votes the  five  remaining  sections  of  his 
work  to  a  thrilling  narration  of  the  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  Mormon  itinerary 
across  the  continent.  In  a  keen  portrayal 
of  Joseph  Smith,  the  theocratic  bank- 
wrecker,  and  of  Brigham  Young,  who 
counted  on  ruling  the  United  States  as  he 
ruled  his  harem,  the  reader  may  at  last 
find  out  whence  the  Mormon  leaders 
of  to-day  derive  their  wild  aims  and 
treasonable  ambitions.  In  all  their  his- 
tory, personal  duplicity,  rather  than  a 
common  polygamy,  is  seen  to  be  the  chief 
characteristic.  The  author  has  little  need 
to  refer  to  religious  duplicity — an  out- 
ward creed  of  sanctimonious  orthodoxy, 
esoteric  teachings  on  polytheism  and 
"spiritual  wifery" ; — the  strongest  count 
against  Smith,  the  "martyr,"  and  Young, 
the  "lion  of  the  Lord,"  was  their  decep- 
tion regarding  the  material  well-being  of 
their  followers.  While  there  were  misery 
and  starvation  along  the  whole  Western 
trail,  the  missionaries  in  England  were 


preaching  a  gospel  compounded  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  beefsteaks.  The 
converts  from  abroad  expected  a  Zion  of 
happiness  in  Utah ;  instead  they  found  an 
iron  despotism,  and  a  demand  for  "blood 
atonement"  at  the  suggestion  of  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

In  the  exposure  of  their  semi-social- 
istic business  schemes  the  Mormon  repu- 
tation for  mental  ability  must  be  greatly 
lessened.  President  Young  succeeded  in 
his  tithing  system  because  at  any  mo- 
ment he  could  turn  on  the  ecclesiastical 
thumb-screws;  he  preached  an  apostolic 
communism,  but  he  kept  the  corner  lots 
for  himself.  So  the  chapter  on  the  Gen- 
tile irruption  and  business  competition, 
and  the  consequent  schism  in  the  Church, 
bears  out  the  saying,  "Railway  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  Mormons." 

The  duplicity  of  the  leaders,  the  fatu- 
ity of  the  followers,  are  reciprocally 
cause  and  effect  of  all  that  is  bad  and 
mad  and  sad  in  Mormonism.  It  is  here 
that  the  telling  force  of  the  use  of  authen- 
tic church  documents  comes  in.  Sectarian 
writers  and  prejudiced  apostates  have 
fired  so  much  hot  shot  that  their  guns 
have  long  since  been  strained.  The 
reader  longs  for  the  cold  type  of  original 
sources,  and  he  gets  it  in  such  chap- 
ters as  those  entitled  "The  Hand-Cart 
Tragedy,"  "Some  Church-Inspired  Mur- 
ders" and  "The  Mountain  Meadows 
Massacre."  In  fairness,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  case  is  not  all 
against  the  Saints ;  the  politicians  were 
somewhat  to  blame  for  the  threatening 
growth  of  Mormondom.  Mr.  Linn,  with 
his  evident  legal  knowledge  and  practical 
acquaintance  as  to  ways  of  swinging 
votes,  shows,  for  example,  the  subservi- 
ency of  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  grant- 
ing the  Nauvoo  City  charter  with  its  au- 
tocratic provisions,  and  in  allowing  the 
founding  of  what  was  practically  a  State 
within  a  State.  So,  again,  the  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  Federal  officers  in 
Utah  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  incumbents  were  mere  party 
hacks  sent  beyond  the  Rockies  to  be  got 
out  of  the  wav.  Thus,  President  Bu- 
chanan's  lack  of  backbone  explained  the 
seditious  attitude  of  the  Mormons  during 
the  Southern  rebellion.  Until  Colonel 
Connor  marched  to  Camp  Douglas  and 
from  its  commanding  position  trained  his 
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guns  on  the  city  of  the  Saints,  Brigham 
Young,  as  Indian  agent,  was  the  real 
territorial  governor,  while  the  best  of 
the  Federal  judges  were  forced  to  look 
on  like  so  many  wooden  Indians. 

No  story  of  the  Mormons  is  complete 
without  an  examination  of  the  social  as- 
pects of  polygamy.  The  subject  is  one 
highly  fitted  for  the  stock-breeder,  and 
the  popular  demand  has  been  for  the 
study  in  scarlet.  A  study  in  black  and 
white  is  more  effective.  Judging  from 
Young's  disclosures  about  the  character 
of  his  flock,  Dean  Swift's  land  of  the 
Yahoos  seemed  actually  revived  in 
the  bestial  days  of  the  so-called  Reforma- 
tion. I  understand  that  this  monumental 
work  has  been  based  chiefly  on  sources 
obtainable  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. The  Berrian  collection  was  orig- 
inally donated  to  aid  in  the  fight  against 
polygamy,  as  represented  in  the  person 
of  Congressman  Roberts.  Mr.  Linn's 
presentation  of  the  legislative  aspects  of 
the  case  and  his  concluding  remarks  on 
the  Mormonism  of  to-day  should  here- 
after remove  all  excuse  for  what  he  terms 
"proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  law- 
makers about  Mormon  history,  Mormon 
government  and  Mormon  ambition."  In 
fine,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Story  of  the 
Mormons,  for  its  thoroughness  and  im- 
partiality, is  without  exception  the  most 
notable  book  on  Mormonism  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

/.  IVoodbridge  Riley. 


II. 

Harry    Leon    Wilson's    "The 
Spenders."* 

•It  is  a  pity  that  the  publishers  of  Mr. 
H.  L.  Wilson's  first  novel,  The  Spenders, 
should  have  sought  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  "the  quaint  and  homely  philoso- 
phy" of  Uncle  Peter  Bines,  the  principal 
character  in  the  book.  We  have  had  al- 
together too  much  of  what  is  called 
"quaint  and  homely  philosophy"  of  late, 
and  the  term,  which  was  an  honest 
one  when  Mrs.  Stowell  wrote  Oldtoivn 
Folks,  has  come  to  signify  nothing  but 
cheap  platitudes,  enunciated  by  illiterate 
persons  in  defiance  of  all  rules  of  syn- 
tax.     Uncle   Peter   deserves    far   better 

♦The  Spenders.  By  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 
Boston.     The  Lothrop  Company. 


treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  would-be 
boomers,  for  he  is  a  well-drawn,  interest- 
ing, picturesque,  and,  above  all,  a  gen- 
uine, American  product.  It  was  he  and 
others  of  his  kind  who  broke  the  way  for 
civilisation  across  the  Rockies,  forced  the 
hills  and  streams  to  reveal  their  golden 
secret,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  built  up  and  developed  the  far 
West. 

Uncle  Peter  is  first  revealed  to  us  as  a 
hale  and  hearty  man  of  seventy-four,  who 
made  his  fortune  as  a  miner  in  middle 
life,  but  still  finds  no  greater  pleasure 
than  that  of  prospecting,  hammer  in 
hand,  through  the  rocky  fastnesses  of 
Montana.  He  is  the  first  of  his  line  "the 
pioneer,  contemporary  with  the  stirring 
clays  of  Fremont,  of  Kit  Carson,  of  Har- 
ney and  Bridger ;  the  fearless  striver  tow- 
ard an  ever-receding  West."'  The  mes- 
senger who  seeks  him  out  in  the  mountain 
solitudes  brings  tidings  of  the  sudden 
death,  from  apoplexy,  of  his  son  Daniel, 
an  event  which  is  announced  also  to  the 
Bines  of  the  third  generation,  who  has 
recently  graduated  from  Harvard  and  is 
yachting  off  Newport. 

The  multi-millionaire  Bines  family  re- 
moves to  New  York,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice and  wishes  of  Uncle  Peter.  They 
settle  at  an  establishment  which  the  au- 
thor calls  "The  Hightower  Hotel,"  and 
the  old  saying  about  three  generations 
from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves  is  illus- 
trated in  what  thev  do  there  and  what  be- 
falls  them.  It  would  be  unfair  to  both 
author  and  reader  to  relate  Mr.  Wilson's 
story  in  detail,  but  the  denouement,  it 
may  be  said  in  all  fairness,  is  one  that 
would  be  well  worth  reading  for,  even  if 
the  body  of  the  book  were  dull  and  tedi- 
ous. 

I  confess  that  I  would  have  enjoyed 
the  book  more  had  it  not  been  for  the 
"quaint  and  homely  philosophy"  adver- 
tisement that  met  my  eye  just  before  I 
opened  it.  Even  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  very  last  chapter  I  was  haunted  by 
an  awful  fear  that  Uncle  Peter,  whom  I 
had  come  to  know  and  love,  was  to  be 
brought  East,  and  made  to  drink  out  of 
his  finger  bowl  at  a  Tuxedo  dinner  party. 
He  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
and  not  a  particle  of  warmed-over  Widow 
Bedott  humour  clings  to  his  sayings.  Like 
•Mr.  Dooley,  he  is  amusing  because  he 
knows  something,  and  his  humour  is  at  all 
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times  founded  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
real  knowledge.  Not  the  least  amusing 
trait  in  the  old  gentleman's  character  is 
his  habit  of  breaking  into  the  conversa- 
tion of  "city  folks"  with  his  reminiscences 
of  faro  banks  and  his  henchman  "Billy 
Brue,"  who  is  also  a  true  product  of  the 
soil. 

The  real  story  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
to  tell  is  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mil- 
lions acquired  by  the  first  generation  and 
augmented  by  the  second  are  dissipated 
by  the  third  in  the  line.  In  doing  this, 
he  has  given  us  a  truthful  and  sardonic 
picture  of  life  in  the  expensive  hotel  in 
which  the  family  take  rooms,  and  where 
they  meet  precisely  the  sort  of  people  that 
Western  millionaires  do  meet  when  they 
come  to  New  York  in  the  belief  that  this 
hostelry  is  a  royal  road  in  nickel  plate  and 
plush  into  the  best  society. 

It  is  a  story  of  luxury  and  wastefulness 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  sordid  avarice 
on  the  other,  and  certainly  no  writer 
within  my  recollection  has  portrayed 
more  vividly  the  swarm  of  promoters, 
gamblers,  miniature  painters,  impecuni- 
ous fashionables,  deadbeats  and  swindlers 
who  constitute  the  Sahara  Desert  into 
which  the  millions  of  the  Bines  and  other 
newly  enriched  families  are  poured. 

It  is  a  picture  whose  truth  every  ex- 
perienced New  Yorker  will  be  quick  to 
recognise,  and  one,  too,  which  is  certain 
to  awaken  the  protest,  "Why,  that's  not 
at  all  like  New  York  society!"  This  is 
perfectly  true.  It  is  not  in  any  way  like 
New  York  society,  but  it  is  very  much 
like  the* maelstrom  which  the  unknowing 
who  are  floundering  in  it  firmly  believe  to 
be  society. 

An  affable  young  gentleman  who  fre- 
quents the  Hightower  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  is  believed  by  rustic  visitors  to 
be  a  prominent  member  of  society,  but 
whose  real  occupation  is  that  of  introduc- 
ing visitors  at  a  sumptuous  gambling 
house,  thus  voices  his  opinion  of  Percival 
of  the  third  Bines  generation :  "Say, 
Izzv,  on  the  level,  there's  the  readiest 
money  that  ever  registered  at  this  joint. 
You  don't  have  to  be  Mr.  William  Wise- 
man to  do  business  with  him.  You  can 
have  all  you  want  of  that  at  track  odds." 

After  a  winter  of  this  peculiar  grade  of 
society  Percival  innocently  asks  his  old 
college  friend,  Herbert  de  Lancey  Liv- 
ingstone, if  "all  the  people  in  New  York 


society  are  impecunious,,,  and  to  this  the 
latter  naively  makes  answer:  "Well,  to 
be  candid  with  you,  Bines,  about  all  that 
you  are  likely  to  meet  are  broke — else  you 
wouldn't  meet  them,  you  know." 

From  the  standpoint  suggested  by  the 
Bines  family,  one  can  easily  comprehend 
that  antagonism  between  East  and  West 
which  is  made  very  plain  in  this  story. 
The  love  of  the  West  crops  out  in  every 
chapter;  but  the  West  which  the  author 
loves  is  the  true,  great  West  of  unbroken 
forests,  splendid  mountain  peaks  and 
broad,  green  prairies ;  and  the  New  York 
which  he  offers  in  contrast  to  this  is  not 
the  best  that  the  city  has  to  offer,  but  its 
vulgarest,  tawdriest  and  most  offensive 
side.  The  comparison,  therefore,  is  not 
quite  fair. 

We  can  afford  to  forgive  a  certain 
coarseness  of  fibre  and  obvious  faults  in 
construction,  because  of  the  truths  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  to  tell  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  tells  them  in  this  his 
first  novel.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  liked 
by  men  rather  than  by  women,  and  is 
more  likely  to  appeal  to  Western  readers 
than  to  New  Yorkers.  Women  do  not 
like  the  shattering  of  idols,  and  the  orig- 
inal of  the  Hightower  Hotel  is  enshrined 
in  the  feminine  hearts  of  this  country  as 
a  veritable  temple  of  fashion,  refinement 
and  elegance ;  and,  more  than  all  that,  the 
favourite  lounging  place  of  those  who 
constitute  that  Park  Row  myth,  "the 
Four  Hundred." 

James  L.  Ford. 


III. 


Elizabeth    Godfrey's   "The  Winding 

Road."* 

The  love  of  peasant  and  gypsy  is  a 
fascinating  theme  for  the  fictionist,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  tragic  conflict  of 
contradictory  race  instincts.  Can  love 
make  the  Romany  forget  his  "wander- 
hunger,"  or  the  peasant  forego  his  im- 
pulse to  take  root  in  the  soil  ?  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  theme  were  by  no  means 
exhausted  by  Prosper  Merimee  or  by 
Mr.  Paderewski's  librettist,  and  The 
Winding  Road  presents  it  in  a  somewhat 
novel  aspect. 

♦The  Winding  Road.  By  Elizabeth  God- 
frey. New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
1902. 
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Andrew  was  justified  in  disliking  "that 
fiddling  chap."  Phenice  and  he  were 
leaning  over  a  gate  at  eventide.  "Phenice 
put  up  her  hand  presently  and  picked  a 
little  bit  of  wool  off  the  lapel  of  his  coat" 
— for  Andrew  was  a  shepherd.  Pres- 
ently a  "gay,  wild  melody"  was  heard 
over  the  downs.  "The  colour  deepened 
in  her  cheek  and  a  light  came  into  her 
eyes;  she  straightened  herself  and  drew 
a  breath  of  expectation.  As  the  light 
came  into  her  face  a  shadow  crossed  her 
companion's."  They  had  recognised 
"Mr.  Jasper."  That  "unique,  fantastic 
figure"  took  off  his  shapeless  felt  hat  with 
a  courtly  grace  as  Phenice  drew  near. 
"The  slender  figure,"  Miss  Godfrey  adds, 
"might  have  been  a  boy's,  but  the  brown, 
hatchety  face  and  the  inscrutable  eyes 
looked  as  if  they  had  seen  many  a  strange 
sight,  and  had  basked  under  many  an 
alien  sun."  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Jasper's  eyes  were  hazel  brown  and  that 
his  lips  were  thin.  It  was  not,  then, 
manly  beauty,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, but  that  indefinable  something 
which  in  musical  artists  is  called  per- 
sonality and  magnetism,  that  attracted 
Phenice  to  the  fiddler.  Mr.  Jasper's 
ways  were,  in  fact,  quite  his  own.  He 
came  and  went  as  he  pleased,  avoiding 
leave-takings  and  ceremony;  was  never 
surprised  or  disturbed  by  anything  that 
happened;  was  not  much  given  to  con- 
versation, but  liked,  when  in  the  humour, 
to  tell  long  tales.  He  enjoyed  appearing 
on  a  scene  at  just  the  moment  when 
music  would  be  appreciated,  fiddling  and 
then  vanishing:  in  short,  making  a  great 
mystery  of  himself.  Mr.  Jasper,  it  is 
clear,  was  not  different  in  some  ways 
from  musicians  who  put  up  at  the  best 
hotels  and  travel  about  with  a  manager. 

As  for  Phenice,  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  very  commonplace  person 
had  Mr.  Jasper  never  crossed  her  path. 
The  fiddler,  who  had  nestled  himself  into 
the  bend  of  the  chimney,  watched  her  as 
she  "moved  quietly  about  the  room, 
spreading  a  white  cloth  on  the  table  and 
laying  rough  horn-handled  knives  and 
forks  in  their  places." 

"Amongst  these  homely  things  she  went 
about  with  a  grace  born  of  harmony ;  there 
was  an  inner  correspondence  between  her 
nature  and  all  things  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing.   Away  in  the  town,  where  she  had  had 


her  schooling,  spite  of  all  her  love  for  books, 
she  had  been  lost,  astray ;  here  she  was  in  her 
own  place.  The  dark-blue  woolen  gown,  the 
check  blouse  of  paler  shade  that  outlined  her 
well-developed  figure,  the  knot  of  smooth 
brown  hair  in  the  nape  of  her  neck,  the  little 
escaping  tendrils  about  her  brow,  had  no  posi- 
tion; they  simply  expressed  the  womanly, 
serviceable  nature,  as  the  feathers  of  a  little 
brown  bird  express  bird-kind." 

Phenice  took  things  very  quietly.  Mr. 
Jasper  was  laid  up  at  the  farmhouse  with 
rheumatic  fever  and  Phenice  was  his 
nurse.  When  at  last  he  was  well  again 
he  announced  his  intention  of  going 
away,  and  asked  quite  simply  why  she 
shouldn't  go  with  him.  It  made  Phenice 
giddy  to  think  of  it  all  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  while  a  lark  was  singing  over- 
head, she  went  to  Jasper  and  laid  her 
hand  in  his. 

"It  is  madness,  I  know,  but  I  am  yours.  I 
will  go  with  you  where  you  will." 

Phenice  did  not  go  just  then,  but  she 
did  after  a  time.  They  were  married  and 
set  out  from  England,  tramping  over  the 
continent  to  the  East,  their  only  luggage 
the  violin  and  the  harp,  which  Jasper  had 
taught  Phenice  to  play.  They  had  many 
adventures,  the  telling  of  which  fill  many 
chapters  of  the  book.  The  time  came, 
however,  when  Phenice's  feet  dragged. 
Jasper  left  her  in  a  convent  in  France. 
He  decided  to  go  north  on  a  whaler.  "I 
have  always  hankered  aft#r  the  midnight 
sun  and  the  icebergs  and  the  polar  bears," 
he  explained. 

The  end  of  the  tale  is  not  far  distant 
now.  The  Winding  Road  is  no  pene- 
trating study  of  a  complex  theme;  it  is 
a  gentle  romance,  a  tale  of  adventure. 
One  reads  it  as  one  dreams  a  pleasant 
dream,  with  interest,  knowing  the  while 
that  it  is  but  a  dream.  There  is  many  a 
bit  of  pretty  description  on  these  pages, 
and  the  narrative  runs  along  with  much 
easy  charm  of  style.  While  the  book  is 
a  "musical  novel,"  it  is  one  that  even  the 
unmusical  can  read.  Miss  Godfrey 
wisely  abstains  from  rhapsodizing,  and 
when  she  talks  of  music  she  can  be  un- 
derstood equally  well  by  those  who  do 
and  those  who  do  not  understand  the  art. 

Walter  Strong  Edwards. 
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IV. 
Mr.  Hakben's  "Abner  Daniel."* 

A  book  of  the  type  called  wholesome, 
genuine,  simple,  is  this  recent  production 
by  the  author  of  that  successful  novel, 
Westervelt.  The  sincere  quality  of  Ab- 
ner Daniel,  its  faithfulness  in  external 
details,  at  least,  to  the  life  and  people  de- 
scribed, and  thet  admirable  unobtrusive- 
ness  of  Mr.  Harben's  manner — these  are 
virtues  of  the  kind  to  inspire  the  reader 
with  a  considerable  warmth  of  good  feel- 
ing toward  the  novel  that  possesses  them. 
Unhappily,  however,  there  is  little  beynod 
these  excellent  manifestations  of  a  tem- 
perament right-minded  in  its  attitude 
toward  life  to  recommend  Abner  Daniel 
as  an  important  reflection  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, in  Northern  Georgia,  the  section 
where  the  scenes  are  laid,  or  elsewhere; 
its  scheme  is  commonplace — this  ever- 
lasting business  about  an  investment  and 
a  mortgage ;  and  the  depiction  of  charac- 
ter is  not  deep. 

But  to  the  home-bred  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic that  runs  the  sale  of  many  novels  a 
hundred  times  inferior,  artistically,  to  the 
top  notch  of  the  market,  the  weakness  of 
the  book  may  be  said  to  constitute  its 
strength ;  for,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  story,  not 
a  development  of  character,  and  the  plot 
of  the  story  is  well  manipulated,  so  that 
one  never  would  feel  quit£  sure,  were  it 
not  for  the  established  precedents  of  these 
cases,  that  old  Bishop  had  not  utterly 
ruined  his  family  by  his  wildcat  specu- 
lation until  the  very  end  is  reached. 

The  sentiment  surrounding  Abner  him- 
self, and  Pole  Baker,  the  good  desperado 
that  he  is,  and  young  Alan's  sweetheart, 
Dorothy,  who  is  inconceivably  frank  and 
helpful,  for  a  woman  enmeshed  in  difficult 
circumstances  by  her  love  for  Bishop's 
son. — this  is  something  which  a  willing 
admirer  of  Mr.  Harben's  work  must  wish 
?t  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  are  so 
like  Sunday-school  characters  at  times 
that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  forget  his 
interest  in  them  at  the  start,  to  ignore  the 

*Abner  Daniel.  By  Will  N.  Harben.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


striking  faithfulness  to  life  of  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  the  novel,  and  even  the 
admirable  realism  and  moving  quality  of 
some  of  the  dramatic  moments. 

With  humour  and  unsparing  precision 
in  detail,  Mr.  Harben  gives  us  a  picture 
of  the  social  life  in  a  little  North  Georgia 
town;  how  the  people  who  could  go  to 
the  big  hotel,  the  single  one  that  the 
village  boasted,  without  paying  for 
their  supper  (that  is,  on  occasions  when 
entertainments  were  going  on  in  the 
old-fashioned  rambling  structure)  be- 
longed to  the  most  exclusive,  the  "ho- 
tel" set;  how  the  young  men  of  this 
exclusive  circle  met  and  took  a  vote  on 
the  question  of  wearing  "spike  tails" 
at  a  given  function,  and  voting  in  the 
affirmative  on  this  important  proposition, 
appeared  at  the  hotel  in  all  manner  of 
curious  fits  and  misfits  of  borrowed  even- 
ing clothing;  and  how  throughout  this 
apparently  rudimentary  social  condition 
the  young  men,  some  of  whom  chanced 
to  be  shoe  clerks,  comported  themselves 
with  that  peculiar  well-bred,  charming 
ease  which  to  praise  is  to  patronise, 
but  which  those  who  have  been  surprised 
by  its  presence  in  some  way-back  dis- 
trict of  the  South,  will  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise in  Mr.  Harben's  chapter.  The  vil- 
lage street  in  which  Rayburn  Miller's  law 
office  was  located,  and  where  everybody 
left  the  door  open  that  his  neighbour 
might  run  in  and  take  away  his  time  or 
his  belongings,  this  is  as  clear  to  the 
mind's  eye  as  if  the  reader,  too,  did  busi- 
ness in  the  row.  In  all  such  suggestions 
of  atmospheres  and  places  Mr.  Harben 
excels.  This  makes  the  book  worth 
reading. 

The  natural  thought  that  Abner  is 
perhaps  another  edition  of  Eben  Holden 
is  dispelled  as  soon  as  the  reader  has  gone 
far  enough  into  the  book  to  see  that  the 
old  man  is  by  no  means  tongue-tied  to 
proverbs  or  other  trite  sayings  clothed  in 
homespun,  as  the  phrase  goes;  he  is 
really  an  original  of  the  country-side, 
marked  by  his  free  thought  and  liberal 
sense  of  the  absurd.  The  truth  is,  he  is 
constantly  repeating  himself. 

Carl  Hovey. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  BOOKBINDING 

AND    KINDRED    SUBJECTS. 
By  William  Loring  Andrews. 


That  bookbinding  is  an  ancient,  hon- 
ourable and  aesthetic  employment,  will  not 
be  gainsaid  by  any  intelligent  student  of 
industrial  art,  and  yet  it  is  only  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  it  has 
begun  to  receive  the  attention  to  which 
it  is  deemed  entitled  by  that  small  but 
constantly  recruited  band  of  enthusiasts 
who  delight  in  fine  books  fitly  bound,  and 
who  for  this  and  other  idiosyncrasies 
in  regard  to  books  have  been  mercilessly 
satirised  ever  since  the  days  of  that  iron- 
ical old  scribe  Sebastian  Brant.  Prior 
to  this  comparatively  recent  period,  writ- 
ers, both  here  and  abroad,  taking  their 
cue,  it  may  be,  from  the  crusty  author 
of  The  Ship  of  Foolcs  ami  his  equally 
caustic  translator,  aider  and  abettor,  Al- 
exander Barclay,  Priest,  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  topic  as  a  trivial  one.  and  of 
too  tittle  general  interest  to  justify  the 
expenditure  upon  it  of  even  a  modicum 
of  their  energies  and  talents:  but  of  late 
the  times  have  vastly  changed  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  art  which  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  preservative  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing— for  without  a  binding  the  leaves  of 
a  hook  would  speedily  part  company — 
has  now  a  surfeit  of  notoriety.  Those 
past-masters  in  bihliopegy — the  Eves,  Le 
Gascon.  Padeloup  Le  Jeune  and  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  numerous  and  tal- 
ented family  of  Deronws.  would.  T  fancy, 
start  in  amazement  from  their  long, 
dreamless  sleep,  could  they  hear  the  pag- 
ans now  chanted  in  praise  of  the 
handicraft  they  carried  to  such  perfec- 
tion, in  their  quiet  eyries,  aloft  amid  the 


cooing  and  circling  of  doves,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  steep -pitched  roofs  of  the 
old  city  of  Paris. 

Few  authors,  little  or  great,  since  the 
days  of  that  archetype  of  bibliophiles  of 
loved  and  revered  memory,  Richard  de 
Bury,  have  shown  themselves  possessed 
of  a  love  of  well-made  books,  or  mani- 
fested any  concern  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  lucubrations  were 
printed,  bound  and  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze.  Apparently,  they  regarded  the 
matter  with  indifference,  if  not  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  contempt — an  altogether 
unnecessary  painting  of  the  fair  lily  of 
literature,  which  had  budded  and  blos- 
somed under  their  fostering  care.  This 
attitude  on  their  part  must  strike  even  the 
casual  observer  as  being  a  rather  short- 
sighted one.  to  say  the  least.  Most  writ- 
ers. I  have  been  led  by  observation  to 
conclude,  are  not  free  from  a  touch  of 
egotism,  and  believe  sincerely  that  "the 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn"  which  flow  from  the  tips  of  their 
fluent  pens,  deserve,  and  will  achieve, 
lasting  fame.  Rut  how.  pray,  can  they 
be  transmitted  to  posterity,  if  printed 
upon  paper  that  has  latent  within  it  the 
seeds  of  decav.  and  encased  in  machine- 
made  bindings  too  unsubstantial  to  with- 
stand the  gentlest  usage  for  any  pro- 
tracted length  of  time,  much  less  the 
rough -and -ready  treatment  that  is  quite 
certain  to  be  their  future  lot :  for  few  peo- 
ple know,  or  are  solicitous  to  know,  how 
to  care  properly   for  books  and  bestow 
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upon  them  the  zealous  guardianship  they 
require,  in  order  to  ensure  them  a  ripe 
and  serene  old  age. 

If  the  books  of  the  ancients  had  been  of 
as  perishable  a  nature  as  are  the  major- 
ity of  those  the  modern  press  puts  forth, 
the  perennial  fountains  from  which  we 
now  draw  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
past  ages  would  have  ceased  to  flow  at 
their  very  sources,  and  we  should  have  in 
lieu  thereof,  only  the  scanty  and  turbid 
rills  of  oral  tradition  -and  legendary  lore. 
It  is  only  too  true  that  never  since 
printing  was  invented  has  there  been  a 
time  when  books,  as  a  rule,  were  in  all 
respects,  and  not  alone  in  the  matter  of 
binding,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  they 
are  to-day,  the  "larcenies  from  future 
ages"  that  Lesne,  the  poet  bookbinder  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  declared  poorly- 
bound  books  to  be. 

For  this  state  of  things  the  typographers 
are  responsible.  A  decline  in  the  art  of 
printing  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  de- 
cadence in  the  arts  related  thereto.  A 
fine  exterior  presupposes  a  well-made 
book;  for,  as  has  been  well  said:  "The 
binding  is  the  robe  of  honour  in  which  we 
insert  a  noble  book,  and  upon  the  binding 
we  impress  its  external  insignia  of  rank 
and  merit."  The  conclusion  which  forces 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  is  this:  that  book- 
making  in  most  of  its  branches,  as  prac- 
ticed with  varying  degrees  of  skill  and 
taste  for  three  centuries  after  the  great 
invention  of  movable  type,  is  to-day  as 
completely  a  lost  art  as  is  that  of  Oiron 
pottery  or  the  enamel  of  Limoges. 

Then  a  book  was  still  a  book, 
Where  a  wistful  man  might  look. 
Finding  something  through  the  whole 
Beating — like  a  human  soul. 

In  that  growth  of  day  by  day, 
When  to  labour  was  to  pray, 
Surely  something  vital  passed 
To  the  patient  page  at  last. 

Something  that  one  still  perceives 
Vaguely  present  in  the  leaves. 
Something  from  the  worker  lent, 
Something  mute — but  eloquent. 

Truth  and  poetry  are  equally  blended 
in  these  graceful  lines  of  Austin  Dobson ; 
and  now  let  us  read  the  words  penned  by 
that    scholar    and    bibliophile,    Richard 


Grant  White,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
concerning  the  state  of  the  arts  of  print- 
ing and  bookbinding  in  this  great,  free 
and  enlightened  Republic: 

•''When  I  say  that  the  art  of  printing 
and  of  bookmaking  in  general  has  not 
advanced  in  New  York,  or  even  in  the 
United  States,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  I 
may  expect  a  chorus  of  protests,  in  which 
I  fear  the  voice  of  Henry  Houghton,  of 
the  Riverside  Press,  may  be  heard.  But 
I  do  say  distinctly,  and  without  reserve 
or  qualification,  that  New  York  could  and 
did  produce  a  handsomer  book  fifty  years 
ago  than  she  does  (whatever  her  ability) 
now,  and  I  hold  myself  ready  to  prove 
this  by  an  example  before  a  jury  of  ex- 
perts in  the  art  of  bookmaking.  This 
example  is  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  published  in  New  York  in 
the  year  1819.  The  printing  of  it,  both 
for  accuracy  and  beauty,  is  admirable, 
and  would  compare  advantageously  with 
the  best  work  of  its  period  in  England. 
The  letter,  the  justification,  the  register, 
the  ink  and  the  presswork  are  of  the  best 
kind,  and  have  a  solidity  and  dignity  of 
expression  which  command  respect.  The 
binding,  which  is  in  straight-grained 
crimson  Morocco,  is  such  as  William 
Matthews  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  and 
such,  indeed,  as  he  himself  puts  only  on 
the  finest,  specially  ordered  'extra*  work. 
The  taste  of  the  ornament  would  not 
have  satisfied  Count  Grolier,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  that  of  the  usual  English 
work  of  its  period,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
tooling,  both  the  gilt  and  the  dead  work, 
and  the  exactness  of  the  mitring  are 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  binders  of  the  time,  superior,  in- 
deed, to  Roger  Payne's.  It  might  not 
unreasonably  be  supposed  that  such  a 
book  as  this  was  printed  and  bound  in 
England.  Not  so.  It  was  stereotyped  by 
D.  and  G.  Bruce,  New  York,  a  well- 
known  firm  of  that  period,  and  it  was 
printed  by  J.  and  J.  Harper,  a  New  York 
printing  firm,  tolerably  well  known  at  the 
present  time,  but  then  only  of  nascent 
fame.  .  .  .  Who  was  the  binder  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
give  him  credit  for  such  a  specimen  of 
New  York  skill  and  taste  at  that  period. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  copy  was 
specially  bound  to  order,  which,  however, 
if  it  were  the  case,  would  not  affect  the 
question  of  the  skill  and  the  taste  of  the 
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period ;  but  it  is  not  so.  This  copy  is  not 
only  one  of  two  exactly  alike  which  were 
in  my  father's  pew  in  St.  George's 
Church  in  Beekman  Street,  but  I  have 
seen  other  copies  of  it  exactly  like  these 
in  design  and  execution,  although  the 
work  is  not  done  with  a  stamp,  but  what 
is  known  as  hand-tooling.  This  shows 
that  the  book  was  bound  up  for  general 
sale  in  this  style,  and  although  it,  of 
course,  must  have  been  very  costly  at  that 
time,  particularly  as  it  is  illustrated  with 
line  engravings,  none  the  less  it  is  like  St. 
Paul's  Church,  the  Old  City  Hall  and  the 
statue  of  Hamilton,  a  witness  to  the  taste 
and  culture  of  New  York,  and  the  skill 
of  her  artisans  fifty  years  and  more  ago." 

This  is  warm  praise  and  sharp  criti- 
cism, and  will  no  doubt  be  met  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity  by  our  modern 
bookmakers,  but  the  bibliophile  will  en- 
dorse every  word  of  it,  save,  I  trust,  the 
statement  that  the  binding  on  this  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  is  superior  to  any 
produced  by  Roger  Payne.  I  would  not 
name  them  in  quite  the  same  breath,  for 
one  is  the  work  of  a  master,  whose  style 
of  decoration,  as  William  Matthews  has 
truthfully  said,  was  strikingly  his  own, 
the  other  that  of  a  pupil  and  imitator. 
Furthermore,  the  paper  used  in  the  book 
so  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  White  must 
have  contained  that  deleterious  ingredi- 
ent which  proved  the  bane  of  so  much 
of  the  paper  manufactured  at  that  period, 
both  here  and  in  England,  and  caused  it, 
in  process  of  time,  to  "fox"  and  turn  a 
dirty  brown  in  spots;  but  Mr.  White 
probably  was  not  aware  of  this  imper- 
fection when  he  wrote  his  spicy  comment 
and  threw  down  his  gauntlet  to  the  book- 
makers of  New  York. 

We  are  more  fortunate  than  the  Shake- 
sperian  commentator  in  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  two  copies  of  this  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  bound  in  the  style  that  he  de- 
scribes, one  of  which,  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Beverly  Chew,  contains 
the  binder's  ticket,  H.  I.  Megary,  a  New 
York  stationer,  printer  and  publisher  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  whose 
name  is  well  and  favourablv  known  to 
collectors  of  engraved  pictures  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  other  copy,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Bowen  W.  Pierson,  is  in  the 
same  stvle,  and  the  same  tools  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  decoration,  but  were 
worked  after  a  different  design.    The  let- 


tering on  the  back  is  in  Gothic  type,  a 
character  we  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  employed  upon  the  back  of  a  black- 
letter  "fifteener,"  but  its  use  on  a  modern 
book  is  quite  exceptional. 

The  artistic  binding  and  exterior  deco- 
ration of  books,  so  long  a  neglected  study, 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to 
have  latterly  become  a  rage.  Annual  ex- 
hibitions of  richly-decorated  bindings  are 
conspicuous  features  of  our  Metropolitan 
book-shops,  and  treatises  more  or  less 
erudite  upon  the  art  of  bookbinding,  fol- 
low one  another  in  rapid  succession  from 
a  press  whose  watchful  pilots  are  ever 
closely  scanning  the  literary  horizon,  and 
stand  prepared  to  trim  their  sails  hourly, 
if  need  be,  in  order  to  catch  the  shifting 
winds  of  capricious  popular  fancy.  Thus 
the  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro,  and  we 
vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in 
our  tastes  and  temporarily  ruling  pas- 
sions. 

The  Bibliography  of  Books  upon 
Bookbinding,  published  in  1893  by  Miss 
S.  T.  Prideaux,  herself  a  successful  prac- 
tical exponent  of  the  art,  embraces  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  titles.  In  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since,  additional 
works  by  the  score  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, many  of  which  are  little  more 
than  compilations  from  the  writings  of 
previous  authors.  A  small  proportion 
(such  as  essays  by  those  whose  own 
trained  and  skilful  hands  have  produced 
fine  examples  of  bookbinding)  has  made 
us,  no  doubt,  more  conversant  with  the 
technical  methods  and  the  mvsteries  of 
the  craft,  but  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  the  subject  was  exhausted  long  ago. 
We  have  been  told  with  tiresome  repeti- 
tion of  the  books  "so  fairly  bound"  which 
graced  the  famous  libraries  of  those  mu- 
nificent  patrons  of  the  arts,  Maoli,  Gro- 
lier,  Canevari,  De  Thou  and  those  "light 
and  airy  ladies"  of  fastidious  taste  in 
books  and  bindings,  Margaret  of  Valois 
and-  Diana  of  Poictiers ;  of  the  books  elab- 
orately tooled  and  richly  painted  for  the 
kings,  queens,  princes^  prelates  and 
statesmen  of  Italy,  France  and  England, 
which  long  since  were  allotted  their 
rightful  place  among  the  priceless  art 
treasures  of  the  world ;  of  the  Eves,  Gas- 
cons, Padeloups,  Monniers,  Deromes, 
Capes,  Trautz-Bauzonnets,  Chambolle- 
Durus  and  Cuzins:  the  Mearnes,  Roger 
Paynes,    Lewises    and    Bedfords:    the 
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French  tinselled  and  silk-embroidered 
bindings,  and  those  deftly  fashioned  and 
patiently  wrought  by  the  pious  hands  of 
the  nuns  of  Little  Gidding,  but  few  and 
faint  are  the  whisperings  that  fall  upon 
our  listening  ears,  concerning  bibliopegy 
on  this  side  of  the  broad  and  boisterous 
Atlantic. 

In  the  report  of  a  French  delegation  of 
artisans  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition*  sixteen  pages  are  allotted  to 
a  description  of  the  American  bindings 
there  displayed,  which  were,  however, 
largely  composed  of  the  commercial  bind- 
ings of  the  time,  and  the  heavily  stamped 
and  floridly  gilded  outward  covers  of 
the  pictorial  histories,  and  huge  illus- 
trated family  Bibles  which  were  the 
pride  of  our  forbears,  and  lent  an  air  of 
distinction  to  the  parlor  centre  table  in 
all  well-to-do  and  well-regulated  house- 
holds. Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in  his 
Bookbindings  Old  and  New,  descants  at 
some  length  upon  modern  bookbind- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  we  find  here 
and  there  in  other  publications*  curt 
paragraphs  of  a  disparaging  tenor,  similar 
to  the  following,  which  we  quote  from 
Octave  Uzanne's  La  Rcliure  Moderne; 
but  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  an  art  in 
this  country,  prior  to  the  days  of  William 
Matthews,  the  silence  is,  we  repeat,  well- 
nigh  profound. 

"L'Amerique  [writes  M.  Uzanne]  se 
rejouit  de  posseder  Matthews,  que  les 
New  Yorkais  considerent  comme  un 
demi-Dieu  et  qu'ils  inondent  de  centaines 
de  dollars,  lorsque  celui-ci  daigne,  des  ses 
propres  mains,  revetir  une  belle  edition 
de  brown  or  red  maroco.  Matthews  a 
cree  un  genre  d'ornamentation ;  c'est  un 
original,  et  ses  reliures  peuvent  hardi- 
ment  se  comparer  a  celles  de  MM.  Marr 
ius-Michel,  sauf  peutetre  ce  (je  ne  sais 
quoi)  qui  tient  la  grace  franchise  et  qui 
ne  saurait  passer  les  mers  sans  y  perdre 
son  caractere." 

Have  a  care,  Monsieur  Uzanne.  Evi- 
dently some  one  has  been  imposing  upon 
your  credulity,  for  I  can  and  do  here  tes- 

*Exposition  Univcrselle  de  Philadelphie, 
1876.  Delegation  Ouvritre  de  Libres  Relicurs. 
Paris,  1879. 

*UArt  dans  la  DScoration  ExtSrieure  des 
Livres  en  France  ct  a  VEtranger,  Paris,  1898, 
devotes  a  page  and  a  half  in  a  book  of  275 
pages  to  American  bindings,  and  mentions  the 
names  of  Matthews,  Bradstreet,  The  Club 
Bindery,  Smith  and  Stickerman  (Stikeman). 


tify  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thews 's  charges  for  his  finest  bindings 
were  moderate  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  done,  be  it  understood,  for  friend- 
ship's sake  and  not  for  gain,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  would  not,  I  am  quite  certain, 
have  undertaken  the  elaborate  binding  of 
a  book  for  any  and  every  one,  no  matter 
how  many  "centaines  de  dollars"  might 
be  cast  at  his  feet. 

The  frank  in  matters  of  art  is  suf- 
ficient unto  himself.  As  for  bookbind- 
ers, he  believes  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
there  never  were  nor  will  be  any  outside 
of  his  own  beautiful  and  adored  city  of 
Paris,  worthy  of  the  name.  That  the 
Parisian  bookbinders  stand,  and  always 
have  stood,  in  the  front  rank  of  their  pro- 
fession, no  bibliophile  the  world  over  will 
deny.  But  is  not  variety  the  spice  of 
life?  The  gastronome,  if  restricted  to  a 
single  article  of  diet  for  a  length  of  time, 
finds  that  it  palls  upon  his  palate,  even 
though  the  dish  be  concocted  with  all  the 
culinary  skill  of  a  Careme  or  a  Vatel. 
We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — more 
catholic,  if  less  refined,  in  our  tastes,  than 
the  perhaps  hyper-aesthetic  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  enjoy  the  lesser  art 
achievements  of  other  nations,  in  which 
the  French  dilettante  manifests  little  or 
no  concern,  simply  because  they  are  not 
the  products  of  the  skill  and  genius  of  his 
own  countrvmen. 

* 

Apologetical  of  this  indifference  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  our  own,  as  well  as 
European  writers,  upon  bibliopegy,  the 
undeniable  fact  may  be  adduced  that  our 
bookbinders  had  not,  until  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  (except  for  a  brief  period 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  which  ended  as  unaccount- 
ably and  precipitately  as  it  began), 
shown  themselves  able  to  produce  work 
that  could  be  pronounced  artistic.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  art  as  it  flourished  in  Europe 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  leads  us  through  the  winding 
paths  of  a  well-ordered  garden,  bright 
with  the  variegated  colours,  and  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  lovingly  and  pa- 
tiently nurtured  flowers;  whereas,  a 
study  of  bibliopegy,  as  it  was  haltingly 
and  laboriously  developed  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  corresponding  period,  con- 
ducts us  for  most  of  the  tiresome  way 
over  a  field  of  brown  and  withered  win- 
ter stubble.     For  many  years  the  bindery 
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in  the  United  States  remained  a  sub- 
sidiary but  necessary  adjunct  to  the  print- 
ing house,  and  nothing  more.  It  re- 
quired a  generation  of  book-lovers  and 
collectors,  and  the  imperative  demand 
thereby  created,  to  establish  artistic  bib- 
liopegy  in  our  midst  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  occupation.  But  books  have 
been  bound  by  our  native  workmen  after 
one  fashion  or  another,  and  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  might  have  been  expected, 
for  the, past  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
the  story  of  the  craft  from  its  humble  be- 
ginnings in  New  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurv  to  modern  times  should 
not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  American 
bibliophile,  if  to  no  other,  and  he  assur- 
edly is  the  one  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
immediate  future  of  book-collecting,  for 
he  happens,  just  now,  to  be  the  possessor 
of  the  best-lined  purse,  and  by  virtue 
thereof,  master  of  the  situation. 

In  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  the  soon-to- 
be-evicted  Lenox  Library,  where  repose 
in  peace  for  yet  a  little  season  so  many 
rare  and  priceless  manuscripts  and 
printed  books,  drawn  thither  by  its 
founder  from  the  scriptoriums  and 
presses  of  both  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
there  is  a  copy  of  The  Psalms,  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  printed  in  165 1  by 
Samuel  Green,  the  successor  of  Stephen 
Daye,  New  England's  first  typographer. 
This  little  volume — only  2^x4!  inches  in 
size — of  about  400  pages,  is  known  as  the 
Third  Edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 
It  is  of  greater  rarity  (for  this,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  only  copy  of  it  known)  than 
its  predecessor  and  namesake,  which  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  first  book 
printed  in  British  North  America ;  but  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  does 
not  approach  it  in  money  value.  It  came 
from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kalbfleisch's  re- 
markable collection,  whom  it  is  said  to 
have  cost  one  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
presented  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Maitland.  It  is  well  and  stoutly 
bound  in  brown  calf,  the  covers  held  to- 
gether by  leathern  and  brass  clasps,  the 
only  attempt  at  ornamentation  being  a 
narrow  gold  line  traced  around  the  bor- 
ders of  each  side,  a  small  centre  orna- 
ment and  the  initials  F.  B.  If  it  is,  as 
we  presume,  the  original  binding,  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  extant  of 
bookbinding  executed  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  and  consequently  in  this 


part  of  North  America,  for  the  old  Bay 
State  may  pride  itself  upon  having  been 
the  cradle  of  bibliopegy,  as  well  as 
of  typography,  in  the  new  and  unsettled 
land  of  our  forefathers. 

This  edition  of  the  Psalms  turned  into 
metre  is  known  as  the  "Bay  Psalm 
Book  Improved."  The  nature  of  the  re-  ' 
vision  which  the  first  issue  of  this  noted 
book  underwent,  will  be  seen  by  the  par- 
allels we  have  drawn  below  of  the  first, 
second  and  sixth  stanzas  of  the  First 
Psalm,  in  the  two  editions : 


THE  BAY  PSALMS. 
1640. 

1 
O,    Blessed    man,    that 
in  th'  advice 
of  wicked  doeth  not 
walk; 
nor    stand    in    sinners' 
way,  nor  sit 
in  chayre  of  scornfull 
folk. 

2 

But  in  the  law  of  Jeho- 
vah, 
is    his    longing    de- 
light: 
and    in    his    law    doth 
meditate  by  day  and 
eke  by  night. 

6 
For  the  righteous  men 
the  Lord 
acknowledgeth       the 
way: 
but    the    way    of    un- 
godly men, 
shall  utterly  decay. 


THE    BAY     PSALM 

BOOK  IMPROVED. 

165 1. 

1 

O     blessed      man     yt 
walks  not  in 
th*  advice  of  wicked 
men 

Nor  stadeth  in  ye  sift- 
ers' way 

nor  scorners  seat  sits 
in. 

2 

But   he   upo  Jehovah's 
law 
doth    set    his    whole 
delight ; 
And    in    his    law   doth 
meditate 
both    in    the   day    & 
night. 

6 
For    of    the    righteous 
men  the  LORD 
acknowledgeth       the 
way 
Whereas    the    way    of 
wicked  men 
shall  utterly  decay. 


The  Ray  Psalm  Book  passed  through 
many  editions  without  further  altera- 
tions, until  it  was  revised  in  1758  by  the 
devout  and  learned  theologian,  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince.  The  copy  of  this  edi- 
tion in  the  Lenox  Library  is  probably  in 
its  original  morocco  binding,  for  the 
same  tooling  precisely  appears  upon  a 
more  ordinary  copy  of  the  book,  bound 
in  dark-brown  calf  of  which  the  same  li- 
brary is  the  owner.  Special  care  was 
doubtless  taken  with  this  particular  book, 
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as  it  was  a  presentation  copy  from  the 
reverend  author  to  "The  Honourable 
Thomas  Huchinson,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Govr., 
&c,  of  The  Province  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  NE,"  but  whether  it  was 
bound  in  England  or  this  country  is  a 
question  the  writer  admits  his  inability 


A  full  account  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book 
and  of  the  numerous  American,  English 


early  colonial  newspapers  contain,  almost 
without  exception,  advertisements  an- 
nouncing the  preparedness  of  the  printers 
and  publishers  thereof  to  undertake  the 
binding  of  books.  These  paragraphs  re- 
cur as  constantly  as  do  the  now  seem- 
ingly shameful  proclamations  of  rewards 
offered  for  the  return  of  runaway  slaves 
and  notices  of  slaves  for  sale  which,  with 
news  from  Europe  three  to  six  months 
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and  Scotch  editions  through  which  it 
passed  will  be  found  in  A  History  of 
Music  in  New  England,  by  George 
Hood,  Boston,  1846.  The  last  edition  of 
this  noted  Psalmody  issued  in  this  coun- 
try was  in  the  year  1762. 

Our  first  typographers  were,  as  lias 
been  already  stated,  of  necessity  their 
own  bookbinders.     The  columns  of  our 


old,  make  up  the  contents  of  these  little 
weazen-faced,  sal  low -complected  four- 
page  journals.  In  Mr.  William  Brad- 
ford's Gazette,  the  following  advertise- 
ment appears  with  the  regularity  of 
clock-work : 

"Printed  and  sold  by  William  Brad- 
ford in  New  York,  where  advertisements 
are  taken  in,  and  where  you  may  have  old 
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books,  ttew  Bound,  cither  Plain  or  Gill, 
and  Money  for  Linen  Rags." 

The  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library  of  The 
Mohawk  Prayer  Book*  translated  by 
Lawrence  Claesse,  and  printed  by  Brad- 
ford in  1715,  is  believed  to  be  in  its  orig- 
inal binding.  If  this  be  so,  it  supplies,  I 
take  for  granted,  an  example  of  the 
"plain"  bindings  which  our  proto-typog- 
rapher  announces,  as  above,  his  "ability  to 
execute.  It  is  a  binding  of  "dull  and 
ugly  plainness"  in  sprinkled  sheep,  the 
edges  spattered  with  red,  but  mind  ye! 
should  you  strip  off  that  old  time-stained 
leather  jacket  and  replace  it  with  one  in 
crushed  levant,  triple-gWt  by  Chambolle. 
Lortic,  or  some  other  Maitre  moderne 
de  Bibliopcgic  da  premier  rang,  you 
would  simply  rob  it  of  at  least  one-half 
its  value  in  the  eyes  of  every  book-an- 
tiquary of  judgment  and  experience. 

Similar  notices  to  the  one  in  William 
Bradford's  Gazette  appear  in  the  Phila- 
delphia American  Weekly  Mercury,  pub- 

*  Mohawk  Prayer- Book. 

"The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  the  Lit- 
any, Church  Catechism,  Family  Prayers,  and 
Several  Chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  into  the  Mahaquc  Indian  Lan- 
guage by  Lawrence  Claesse,  Interpreter  to 
William  Andrews,  Missionary  to  the  Indians, 
from  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Profanation  of  the  Gospel  ill  For- 
eign Parts. 

"Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  Heathen 
for  thine  Inheritance,  and  the  Utmost  Parts  of 
the  Earth  for  t.'ix  Possession,  Psalm  2:8." 

Printed  by  William  Bradford  in  New  York, 
'715. 


Hslied  by  Andrew  Bradford,  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Printed  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Post  Master  at  the  New 
Printing  Office  near  the  Market  (Phila- 
delphia), where  advertisements  are  taken 
in  and  bookbinding  is  done  reasonably  in 
the  best  manner." 

William  Parks,  printer  and  publisher 
of  The  Maryland  Gazette  (1729),  like- 
wise puts  himself  forward  as  a  binder  of 
books  in  the  following  language:  "N.B. 
— Old  Books  are  well  bound  by  him," 
and  Henry  De  Foreest  advertises  in  his 
New  York  Evening  Post,  January  17, 
1750,  that  "all  sorts  of  blank  books  for 
Merchants  Accompts  are  for  sale  by  the 
printer  thereof.  Also  Old  Books  Neatly 
Bound.  Lettered  or  Gilt  very  expeditious- 
ly." These  extracts,  taken  at  random 
from  the  dusty  files  of  American  journals 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  suffice  to 
show  how  generally  in  those  primitive 
times  the  printing  and  the  binding — such 
as  it  was — of  a  book,  were  the  allotted 
task  of  one  individual  or  business  firm. 
As  an  exception  to  prove  this  rule  we 
note  the  advertisement  in  Bradford's  Ga- 
zette, September.  1734,  of  one  Joseph 
Johnson,  that  "he  is  now  set  up  Book- 
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binding  for  himself  as  formerly,  and  lives 
in  Dukes  St.  (commonly  called  Bayard 
St.)  near  the  Old-Slip  Market;  {New 
York)  where  all  Persons  in  Town  or 
Country  may  have  their  Books  carefully 
and  neatly  new  Bound  cither  Plain  or 
Gilt  reasonable." 

In  Samuel  Willard's  Body  of  Divinity 
(folio),  Boston,  1726.  one  of  the  contro- 
versial writings  of  which  the  literature  of 
Puritan  New  England  so  largely  con- 
sisted, we  have  an  example  of  American 
bookmaking  from  start  to  finish.*     It  is 


a  large  folio — -one  of  the  first  books  of  its 
size  printed  in  New  England — bound  in 
foxy  brown  sheepskin  with  panelled 
sides,  and  so  far  as  the  makers  were  able 
to  accomplish  that  result,  it  is  a  counter- 
part of  cotempo  ran  eons  English  binding. 
We  copied  as  best  we  could,  and  I  fear 
without  proper  acknowledgment,  both 
the  exteriors  and  the  interiors  of  the  pop- 
ular English  books  of  the  day.  As  one 
out  of  many  instances  of  this  practice  that 
might  be  supplied,  we  reproduce  on  a  re- 
Boston,  in  New  England.  Printed  by  B.  Green 
and  S.  Kiieel.-md  for  B.  Eliot  and  D.  Hench- 
and  sold  at  their  shops.     MDCCXXVI. 
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duced  scale  one  of  the  plates  in  a  London 
(1794)  edition  of  a  little  work  on  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  and 
one  from  a  reprint  of  it  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1803.  The  latter  is  illus- 
trated with  exact  reproductions  of  the  en- 
gravings in  the  London  edition,  except 
that  the  plates  are  reversed  and  enlarged 
as  shown  on  pages  48  and  49.  These 
copies  were  engraved  by  William  Rollin- 
son,  an  artist  who  enjoyed  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  chased  the  buttons 
upon  the  coat  worn  by  Washington  at  his 
first  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  Federal  Hall,  New 
York.  RoIIinson's  descendants  are  still 
engaged  in  the  business  of  copper-plate 
engraving  in  this  city. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  whose  position  as  the 
foremost  and  most  prolific  ( it  is  said  that 
at  one  time  lie  had  sixteen  presses  in  use 
and  owned  eight  book-stores)  of  New 
England's  eighteenth  century  printers,  is 
now  clearly  recognised,  was  author,  an- 
tiquarian, typographer,  paper  manufac- 
turer, bookbinder  and  bookseller  all  in 
one.  Of  which  of  the  disciples  of  Guten- 
berg of  the  present  day  can  all  this  be 
said  ?  That  Thnmas  was  also  a  born  bib- 
liophile will.  T  think,  appear  by  what  I 
shall  presently  relate. 


The  proclivity,  amounting  at  times  to  a 
mania,  of  the  ordinary  bookbinder  to 
plough  ruthlessly  through  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  even  though  the  process  involves 
the  snipping  away  of  the  entire  margin 
and  occasionally  of  a  portion  of  the  au- 
thor's text,  is  so  well  known  to  the  fra- 
ternity of  book-collectors  as  to  have  be- 
come proverbial.  Listen  to  friend 
Thomas's  timely  word  of  caution  upon 
this  vital  point ! 

"The  Directions  to  the  Binder"  in  the 
Elegiac  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems  by 
Charlotte  Smith,  published  by  Thomas 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1795. 
contain,  in  addition  to  careful  instruc- 
tions for  the  placing  of  the  plates,  this 
admonition  lo  the  binder :  "Cut  the 
Book  As  Large  Each  Way  As  It  will 
Bear." 

These  "directions"  of  old  Father  Isa- 
iah, with  the  addition  of  a  short  post- 
script to  the  effect,  "Avoid  Whenever 
Possible  Any  Use  of  the  Knife," 
might  well  be  engrossed  in  capital  letters 
and  hung  upon  the  wall  of  every  book- 
binder's shop  in  the  land.  This  biblio- 
pegistic  principle  should  be  impressed 
with  emphasis  upon  the  mind  of  every 
apprentice  to  the  art  of  bookbinding  as 
one  of  the  axioms  of  his  craft. 
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Thomas  states  in  his  "advertisement" 
that  the  paper  upon  which  the  Elegiac 
Sonnets  of  Charlotte  Smith  is  printed  "is 
a  new  business  in  America,  and  but  late- 
ly introduced  into  Great  Britain ;  it  is  the 
first  manufactured  by  the  editor."  He 
further  informs  us  that  the  plates  were 
executed,    not    by    European    engravers 


books  in  a  variety  of  styles  pursuant  to 
the  notice  he  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the 
green  paper  covers,  in  which  the  monthly 
parts  of  the  Royal  American  Magazine, 
edited  and  published  by  him  and  Joseph 
Greenleaf,  were  issued,  to  wit:  "Book- 
binding performed  in  all  its  branches 
with  great  care  and  cheap." 


who  settled  in  the  United  States,  but  by 
an  artist  who  obtained  his  knowledge  in 
this  country.  The  book,  therefore,  is 
throughout  of  purely  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

This  eminent  Boston  and  Worcester 
printer,  the  founder,  president  and  bene- 
factor of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  (for  which  he  erected  a  build- 
ing at  Worcester,  Massachusetts),  bound 


Thomas's  chap-books,  such  as  The 
Devil  and  Dr.  Fausttts,  were  covered  with 
a  coarse  and  substantial  brown  canvas — a 
coat  of  buckram — than  which,  says  An- 
drew Lang,  there  is  nothing  cheaper, 
neater  or  more  durable.  The  numerous 
children's  books,  Little  Goody  Two 
Shoes.  The  Juvenile  Biographer,  and  the 
like,  which,  issued  from  the  Columbian, 
as  Thomas  named  his  press,  were  clad  in 
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Robert  Aitkin,  best  known  perbaps,  as 
the  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine, which  began  and  ended  its  journal- 


Edinburgh.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1 769  as  a  bookseller ;  returned  to  Scotland 
the  same  year,   but   came  back   to  this 


Frontispiece  to  Major  Robert  Donkin's  Military 
Collections  and  Remarks 

Nrw  York,  /jjj 


istic  career  during  that  critical  period  in 
our  national  life,  tbe  years  1775  and  1776, 
was  born,  we  are  told  by  Isaiah  Thomas, 
at  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  and  served  a  reg- 
ular apprenticeship  with  a  book-binder  in 


country  in  1771  and  followed  the  busi- 
ness   of    bookselling    and    bookbinding 

both  before  and  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  In  1774  he  became  a  printer,  and 
in  1781-82  printed,  at  a  very  considerable 
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pecuniary  loss,  upon  a  poor  quality  of  pa- 
per manufactured  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, an  edition  in  small  octavo  of  The 
Holy  Bible,  which  is  claimed  and  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  the  first  version  of 
the  Scriptures  in  English  published  in 
this  country ;  but  in  Isaiah  Thomas's  ac- 
count, in  his  History  of  Printing,  of  the 
Boston  printers,  Kneeland  and  Green,  we 
find  the  following  statement  (Vol.  I,  p. 

305): 

"The  booksellers  of  this  time  were  en- 
terprising. Kneeland  and  Green  printed, 
principally  for  Daniel  Henchman,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  small  4to.  This  was 
the  first  Bible  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  America.  It  was  carried 
through  the  press  as  privately  as  possible, 
and  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy 
from  which  it  was  reprinted,  viz. :  'Lon- 
don. Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer 
to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty/ 
in  order  to  prevent  a  prosecution  from 
those  in  England  and  Scotland,  who  pub- 
lished the  Bible  by  a  patent  from  the 
Crown;  or  cum  privilegio,  as  did  the 
English  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. When  I  was  an  apprentice  I 
often  heard  those  who  had  assisted  at  the 
case  and  press  in  printing  this  Bible 
make  mention  of  the  fact.  The  late  Gov- 
ernor Hancock  was  related  to  Henchman, 
and  knew  the  particulars  of  the  transac- 
tion. He  possessed'  a  copy  of  this  im- 
pression. As  it  has  a  I^ondon  imprint,  at 
this  day  it  can  be  distinguished  from  an 
English  edition  of  the  same  date  only 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
niceties  of  typography.  This  Bible  is- 
sued from  the  press  about  the  time 
that  the  partnership  of  Kneeland  and 
Green  expired.  The  edition  was  not 
large.  I  have  been  informed  that  it 
did  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  hundred 
copies." 

This  story  is  doubted  by  Bancroft  and 
other  historians,  but  Thomas  was  an  au- 
thor of  more  than  ordinary  accuracy  and 
reliability,  and  some  there  are  who.  hav- 
ing investigated  the  matter,  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  an  edition  of  the  Bible 


was  surreptitiously  printed  by  Kneeland 
and  Green  as  Thomas  relates. 

Two  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Aitkin  Bible  are  preserved  in  the  Lenox 
Library.  One  is  bound  in  smooth  red, 
the  other  in  olive  morocco;  the  back  of 
the  latter  being  tooled  in  a  style  faintly 
suggestive  of  the  lace-like  pattern  char- 
acteristic of  the  bindings  of  the  great 
French  bibliopegist,  Padeloup  Le  Jeune. 
The  back  of  the  copy  in  red  morocco  is 
decorated  with  a  design  similar  in  char- 
acter to  that  upon  the  sides  of  the  copy 
of  IVatts's  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs, 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer.  These 
bindings  are  unsigned,  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  represent  Aitkin's  skill 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  printer  and  book- 
binder. 

Another  of  the  books  in  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary, the  binding  upon  which  might  at  a 
venture  be  taken  to  illustrate  a  minor 
phase  of  our  subject,  is  a  copy  of  Major 
Donkin's  Military  Collections,  printed  by 
Hugh  Gaine,  New  York,  1777.  It  is  an 
octavo  bound  in  red  skiver  (split  sheep- 
skin), without  the  slightest  attempt  at  or- 
namentation ;  but  aside  from  the  binding 
the  book  is  interesting  for  its  allegorical 
frontispiece,  said  to  represent  Hugh,  Earl 
Percy,  being  rewarded  by  Britannia,  with 
Major  Donkin  seated  at  a  table  (Donkin 
was  a  major  in  the  British  army  serving 
in  America  in  1777),  engraved  by  J. 
Smither,  an  artist  whom  Dunlap  asserts 
occupied  a  unique  position  in  the  arts  of 
his  time.  He  was.  writes  the  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States, 
originally  a  gun  engraver,  and  employed 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1773  and  undertook  all 
kinds  of  engraving.  He  probably  stood 
high  in  public  opinion ;  he  was  the  best, 
for  he  stood  alone.  We  do  not  clearlv 
comprehend  this  singular  assertion,  for 
certainlv  there  were  others,  such  as  Doo- 
little,  Hill,  Turner  and  Trenchard, 
among  Smither's  contemporaries  whose 
engravings  appear  to  us  to  equal,  if  not 
to  excel,  his  work. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  VICARIOUS  PERSON 


Possibly  some  people  are  lx>rn  vicari- 
ous. Certainly,  some  other  people  have 
vicariousness  thrust  upon  them.  In 
proof  take  these  experiences  of  a  person 
whose  ruling  principle  it  is  to  mind  her 
own  business. 

The  first  of  them  came  to  pass  in  my 
salad  days,  when  the  prophetic  shadow 
of  a  literary  career  earned  for  me  a  cer- 
tain pitying  tolerance  faintly  touched 
with  envy,  and — to  be  wholly  frank — ad- 
miration. Back  in  my  province,  white 
blackbirds  were  plenty  compared  with 
folk  who  wrote  things.  Judge,  then,  the 
sensation  caused  by  a  summer  visitor  to 
one  of  the  first  families,  who,  it  was  given 
out,  had  a  novel  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  There  was  a  delicious  vagueness 
as  to  publishers  and  date  of  issue,  but 
doubt  was  impossible,  to  even  the  most 
captious,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thoress secluded  herself  three  mornings 
a  week  upon  the  plea  of  finishing  the 
great  work  in  time. 

She  was  herself  a  poem  in  flesh  and 
blood — tall,  st'clle,  with  dusk  eyes  and 
floss  silk  hair  falling,  when  let  down, 
quite  to  her  knees.  She  came  to  see  me, 
ostensibly  to  show  me  the  length  of  it. 
Her  real  purpose  fairly  took  my  breath. 
All  in  a  huddle,  punctuated  by  little, 
breathless  sobs,  she  told  her  amazing 
story — how  she  had  begun  by  stealing 
compositions  at  school,  and,  spurred  by 
the  praise  they  evoked,  had  gone  on  to 
stealing  love  stories  from  old,  old  maga- 
zines and  sending  them  to  a  publication 
that  paid  for  contributions  only  in  praise. 
Once  her  name  was  in  print,  her  fond 
parents,  her  fonder  lover,  had  declared 
she  must  write  a  novel.  She  had  agreed ; 
further,  she  had  begun  by  stealing  a  first 
chapter  from  an  old-time  serial,  think- 
ing it  would  be  easy,  once  the  stage  was 
set,  to  go  on  with  the  story  in  her  own 
way.  But  in  the  middle  of  chapter  sec- 
ond she  had  stuck  hard  and  fast — that 


was  two  years  back — she  was  bound  to 
stay  stuck  unless  I  would  help  her. 
Couldn't  I,  wouldn't  I,  ask  the  privilege 
of  "reading  her  novel  in  manuscript" — 
and  finish  it  before  I  brought  it  back? 
She  did  not,  of  course,  like  to  mention 
money,  but  she  had  thousands  in  her  own 
right — I  might  make  my  own  terms. 
Unless  I  did  help  her  the  end  would  be 
a  tragedy — she  would  die  rather  than  be 
found  out.  All  she  wanted  was  to 
justify  outwardly  the  fond  faith  of  her 
dear  ones.  Once  she  could  show  them 
a  bit  of  really  creditable  work  she  would 
marry,  and  forswear  all  thought  of  lit- 
erature. 

A  truly  moving  tale,  but  somehow  it 
rang  false.  All  I  would  agree  to  was  an 
overlooking  of  the  manuscript,  with  a 
view  to  suggesting  a  way  around  the 
hard  comer.  She  shook  her  head  de- 
spairingly, but  in  due  time  there  came  the 
inchoate  novel.  My  examination  was 
brief.  Between  untidy  sheets  torn  from 
a  greasy  ledger,  scrawled  over  with  aim- 
less sentences,  shockingly  misspelled  in 
every  other  word,  there  was  a  letter 
which  I  read,  taking  it  to  be  a  fragment 
of  the  story.     It  ran  thuswise: 

"Mabel:  If  you  are  accidentally  tell- 
ing the  truth  and  there  is  a  man  fool 
enough  to  marry  you,  take  him — quick — 
before  he  has  the  chance  to  find  you  out. 
Your  father  swears  he'll  never  give  you 
another  summer  wardrobe,  now  your  sis- 
ters are  both  grown  up,  so  you'll  be  wise 
not  to  let  any  sort  of  a  chance  slip. 

"Your  Affectionate  Mother." 

The  untidy  manuscript  went  home  with 
the  letter  uppermost,  and  indorsed  in  my 
boldest  hand:  "Examined  by  mistake." 
Otherwise  there  was  neither  note  nor 
comment.  Next  week  the  "authoress"  also 
went  home,  first  telling  her  confidantes 
that  my  enviously  cruel  criticism  had  so 
nearly  broken  her  heart  she  was  almost 
persuaded  to  give  up  a  literary  career. 
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The  woman  in  the  second  case  was 
younger,  and,  if  possible,  prettier  than 
the  first.  I  knew  her  in  a  way — that  is 
to  say,  her  family  and  pedigree  were  an 
open  book  to  me,  though  we  had  never 
come  in  personal  touch.  I  was  by  this 
time  in  New  York  with  a  book  or  so  in 
print.  Nebulous  word  came  to  me  from 
home  that  the  young  woman  was  becom- 
ing a  literary  person  upon  the  strength 
of  her  name,  which  happened  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  comet  among  the  erotic 
stars  of  a  season.  Notwithstanding  it 
took  me  somewhat  aback  to  have  her 
write  me:  "I  have  written  a  book — and 
sold  it  to  Dash  &  Quad — that  is,  if  I  can 
make  it  a  heap  better.  I  know  I  can't 
do  that — but  you  can.  Do  it  and  I'll  give 
you  half  the  money.  And  I'll  come  to 
New  York,  and  well  write  a  heap  of 
books  together.  I'm  sure  I  could  think 
up  ever  so  many  if  I  had  you  to  tell  me 
how." 

Frankness  so  naive  compelled  kind- 
ness. As  gently  as  possible  I  told  the 
young  woman  that  no  book  could  be  truly 
"made  better"  save  by  the  real  writer  of 
it.  She  took  my  rebuff  so  charmingly  I 
wondered  not  a  little.  When  at  last  her 
book  was  published,  my  wonder  evap- 
orated. I  found  that  in  the  effort  at  bet- 
terment she  had  put  into  it  whole  pages, 
sometimes  whole  chapters,  verbatim  et  lit- 
eratim, from  a  book  of  my  own.  She  was 
by  this  time  in  New  York.  At  our  next 
meeting  I  told  her  how  genuinely  I  re- 
gretted what  she  had  done,  pointing  out 
that,  while  I  should  make  no  trouble  for 
her,  she  had  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  possible  enemies  by  which  they  might 
wholly  discredit  any  future  work  of  hers. 
The  look  which  answered  me  was  a  reve- 
lation, it  was  so  full  of  pained  surprise. 
"Why !"  she  said.  "You  knew  all  about 
that.  I  asked  you  to  help  me  and  you 
wouldn't  do  it.  I  offered  you  half  the 
money!  You  can't  say  I  cheated!  Be- 
sides, what  harm  have  I  done  ?  The  peo- 
ple who  read  your  book  will  never  look 
into  mine."  Then, she  went  away  full  of 
a  sad,  resigned  dignity.  It  took  me  some 
little  time  to  get  over  feeling  that  I  was 
really  the  person  culpable. 

Case  three  has  to  do  with  a  poet  who 
dawned -upon  me  in  full  flush  of  having 
won  the  prize  in  a  State-wide  contest. 
Local  celebrity  no  longer  contented  him, 
neither  did  poesy.     He  came  casually  to 


the  city,  pining  for  the  flesh-pots  of  prose, 
yet  full  of  a  certain  condescension  toward 
the  magazines.  First  he  came  to  me  for 
advice.  Would  I  hold  it  undignified  in 
one  of  his  position  to  send  to  editors,  un- 
solicited, the  excellent  stories  he  had  to 
tell?  What  was  the  practice  of  famous 
persons  ?  He  wished  to  go  where  he  be- 
longed, but  felt  he  could  not  afford  a  false 
step. 

Now,  I  am  above  advising  even  my 
worst  enemies,  but  I  did  tell  him  that,  to 
my  best  understanding,  few  got  into  the 
magazines  without  trying  long,  and 
strong,  and  hard.  Further,  that  I  knew 
he  had  stories  to  tell ;  if  he  could  write 
them  as  he  talked  them,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  succeed.  Thereat 
he  beamed  and  tapped  his  breast-pocket 
significantly,  saying:  "I  was  so  sure  of 
what  you  would  advise  I  have  something 
ready.  I  shall  drop  in  and  leave  it  with 
Gridley,  the  man  who  lunched  with  us 
yesterday.  I  think  you  said  he  was  ed- 
itor of  the  Pictorial  Dream" 

I  smiled.  I  owed  Gridlev  one,  and  felt 
that  shortly  Fate  was  to  balance  the  ac- 
count. Instead,  the  fickle  jade  took  a 
fresh  "fall  out  of  me."  Gridley  promptly 
sent  back  the  story,  with  a  suggestion 
that  the  author  take  my  judgment  of  it 
before  sending  it  elsewhere.  So,  of 
course,  it  came  to  me,  along  with  a  hurt 
letter :  "What  is  wrong  with  this  ?  Any- 
thing, or  nothing?  Or  is  it  merely  that 
I  was  misled  into  choosing  the  wrong 
editor?" 

Three  months,  at  least,  that  tale  was 
my  Nemesis.  There  was  a  rattling  real 
story  in  it — but  oh,  the  telling!  Never 
was  moving  incident  so  frightfully  butch- 
ered. I  sent  it  back  with  suggestions. 
As  promptly  as  possible  it  was  returned 
with  a  line :  "Please  shozv  me  what  you 
mean."  Thereupon  I  wrote  it  more  than 
half  way.  The  author  copied  it,  tried  it 
on  another  editor,  got  another  rejection, 
and  came  back  at  me,  asking  if  I  had 
sportively  misled  him.  The  situation 
was  by  this  so  strained,  withal  hu- 
mourous, I  took  the  bold  course — 
wrote  the  story  spang  through,  from  title 
to  tailpiece,  with  no  more  regard  for 
the  supposed  author  than  if  he  had  been 
a  ghost.  It  was  easy  work — only  putting 
flesh  and  blood  on  the  bones  of  a  piteous 
skeleton.  Six  months  afterward  the  poet, 
again  casually  in  the  city,  said  to  me  with 
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carefully  veiled  triumph:  "You'll  be  in- 
terested in  the  next  number  of  the  Beauty 
Book.  They  are  printing  that  thing  of 
mine,  Claiborne's  Ghost — I  believe  I  sent 
you  a  rough  draft  of  it ;  finished,  it  is,  of 
course,  very  different." 

I  did  not  find  it  so.  Barring  a  possible 
hundred  words,  the  story  was  printed  as 
it  left  my  hand.  That,  however,  I  had 
looked  for.  What  surprised  me  was  to 
have  the  poet  say  expansively,  that  now 
he  had  found  out  how  easy  it  was,  he 
should  write  a  lot  of  stories.  I  agree 
that  it  was  easy.  But,  unaccountably, 
Claiborne's  Ghost  has  so  far  had  no  suc- 
cessor. 

Over  case  four  I  puzzle  a  bit,  wonder- 
ing whether  or  no  I  am  partner  in  the 
crime.  Chance  flung  in  my  way  oppor- 
tunity for  a  socio-psychological  experi- 
ment, which  I  could  not  or  did  not  resist. 
The  opportunity  was  a  woman  with  fine 
frocks,  little  money  and  boldly  hand- 
some. She  was,  moreover,  coarse- 
fibred,  unhappy,  and  ambitious  as  Luci- 
fer, without  the  least  knowledge  of  what 
a  scruple  meant.  Yet  her  verbal  morals 
were,  like  her  manners  and  costumes, 
carefully  tailor-made.  According  to  her 
own  account,  a  past  of  lurid  virtue  had 
thrown  her  upon  her  own  resources. 
And  she  had  a  yearning  to  write  that  was 
absolutely  pathetic,  in  view  of  her  limi- 
tations. It  would  be  flattery  to  call  what 
she  wrote  bathos — nothing  short  of  gen- 
ius turned  to  idiocy  could  have  done  so 
badly.  She  had  been  through  a  sort  of 
college  and  knew  many  books  by  heart, 
yet  had  not  a  trace  of  culture.  How  to 
reconcile  her  attainments  with  her  igno- 
rance was  wholly  beyond  me. 

Goodness  knows  what  induced  editors 
to  print  the  letters  she  sent  back  to  a  syn- 
dicate of  small  Western  papers.  Some 
of  the  editors  did  it  under  pressure  of 
contract,  kicking  hard.  When  she  fell 
ill,  I  wrote  the  letters  for  her,  thereby  put- 
ting the  kickers  to  rout.  The  writ- 
ing was  no  burden,  rather  a  pastime,  yet 
she  watched  me  scribble  with  something 
of  envious  awe.  "You  do  a  letter  in  just 
an  hour !"  she  said  one  day ;  then,  with  a 


keen  look :  "I  wonder  how  long  it  would 
take  you  to  write  a  book  ?" 

"Once  I  wrote  a  book  in  two  weeks — 
with  three  murders,  a  fire  and  an  elope- 
ment in  it,"  I  said,  smiling  at  thought  of 
a  penny-dreadful  whose  price  had  helped 
me  through  a  specially  lean  summer.  She 
gasped : 

"And  you  could  do  it  again?  Writing 
about  just  a  woman — like  me — big  you 
know — and  pretty — and  he  lov-e-ed  her — 
but  he  meant  bad  by  her  and  she  ran 
away  and  made  herself  somebody — and 
then  he  wished  he  hadn't?*' 

I  wanted  to  laugh.  Her  eyes,  desper- 
ately earnest,  forbade.  To  relieve  the 
tension,  I  said :  "Yes,  I  could  do  it;  but  I 
should  charge  a  lot,"  naming  a  figure  I 
fancied  as  much  beyond  her  as  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  she  took  me  up  eagerly, 
crying:  "I'll  pay  your  price!  No,  I 
haven't  got  the  money,  but  I  know  who 
has  got  it,  and  will  give  it  to  me  for  the 
asking." 

I  tried  to  back  out — vainly.  She  held 
me  to  my  word.  And  then  my  familiar 
demon  whispered:  "Why  not?  Think 
of  the  fun." 

The  fun  came  largely  after  the  book 
was  finished.  The  supposed  authoress 
had  to  be  taken  through  it  chapter  by 
chapter,  and  drilled  as  to  words  and 
usages  to  her  wholly  strange.  She  had, 
further,  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  various  allusions,  classic,  literary, 
legendary  and  current.  The  process 
gave  me  a  new  insight  into  human  stu- 
pidity. I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend how  a  seeing  and  hearing  creature 
in  this  era  ever  kept  itself  so  densely  un- 
informed. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  was  published, 
sold  fairly  well,  was  flamboyantly  re- 
viewed and  advertised,  and  used  to  point 
immorals  in  various  enlightened  publica- 
tions, over  names  more  or  less  known. 
By  help  of  it  the  woman  whose  name  fig- 
ures on  the  title-page  got  a  certain  social 
entree  and  married  fairly  well.  Notwith- 
standing, I  am  no  longer  open  to  vicari- 
ous engagements. 

Patience  Croswcll. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  STAGE 


A  distinguished  man  who  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  literary  ladder  once"  let 
fall  some  very  weighty  words  to  the 
eager  aspirants  who  stood  at  the  foot  de- 
termined to  mount  and  sit  beside  him,  but 
not  quite  knowing  how  to  begin,  and, 
more  important  still,  how  to  continue.  All 
his  words  were  valuable,  but  none  were 
more  priceless  than  these :  "If  an  editor 
has  not  been  publishing  any  material  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  you  are  sending  him, 
know  well  that  for  not  doing  so  he  has 
had  one  of  these  two  reasons:  either  he 
could  not  get  it,  or  he  did  not  want  it." 

This  syllogism  has  a  positively  Aris- 
totelean  quality.  It  leaves  no  loophole 
of  escape ;  no  room  for  improvement ;  it 
is  too  small  to  be  made  smaller,  too  large 
to  be  made  larger.  It  was  true  yes- 
terday, it  is  true  to-day,  it  will  be  true 
to-morrow.  None  of  these  magazines 
with  which  our  tables  and  chairs  are 
strewn  have  any  material  in  them  similar 
to  any  of  yours  or  mine,  my  friend. 
Why?  Because  the  editors  could  not 
get  it  or  because  they  did  not  want  it. 
We  know  well,  as  we  were  admonished, 
that  one  of  these  two  reasons  is  the  rea- 
son. Unless  we  are  limited  in  our  postal 
expenditures,  we  even  know  which  one. 

The  especial  beauty  of  the  distin- 
guished man's  formula  is  that  it  will 
answer  any  question  of  possession  in  the 
world.  We  have  not  that  which  we  have 
not  for  one  of  these  two  reasons :  Either 
we  do  not  want  it  or  we  cannot  get  it.  It 
may  be  very  small  or  it  may  be  very 
large ;  for  one  of  two  reasons  we  know 
that  we  have  it  not.  The  great  question 
is,  of  course,  which  one?  A  correct  an- 
swer is  not  always  easy  to  find ;  nor,  be- 
ing found,  always  a  pleasant  discovery. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  our  present  American  life  is  the  prob- 
lem of  our  metropolitan  stage;  a  stage 
given  over  to  much  that  is  good,  to  more 
that  is  bad,  and  to  still  more  that  is  in- 
different ;  a  stage  on  which  there  was  last 
year  but  one  Shakespearean  play,  and 
one  performance  of  one  scene  from  an- 
other Shakespearean  play.  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Crosman  produced  As  You  Like  It, 
and  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Robson  gave  a  single  performance  of  the 
balcony  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
These,  in  an  entire  dramatic  year,  were 


our  Shakespearean  productions.  Why  did 
we  not  have  others?  The  great  man's 
syllogism  inexorably  replies:  "You 
know  well;  it  was  for  one  of  these  two 
reasons:  either  you  did  not  want  them, 
or  you  could  not  get  then.."  Do  any  of 
us  know  which  is  the  reason? 

If  we  do  not  it  is  not  because  we  have 
not  been  told.  Players,  dramatists  and 
managers  frequently  tell  us — much  more 
frequently  than  they  ask  us.  "We  have 
grown  too  modern  for  Shakespeare,,,  Mr. 
John  Drew  said  to  an  interviewer  last  De- 
cember. But  have  we  ?  Miss  Henrietta 
Crosman,  beginning  in  February,  pre- 
sented As  You  Like  It  in  New  York 
sixty  times  in  succession.  Shortly  after 
the  twenty-eighth  performance,  a  New 
York  paper  said :  'The  most  gratifying 
feature  of  the  theatrical  situation  to-day 
is  the  success  of  Miss  Crosman  in  As  You 
Like  It/'  Not  every  one,  even  in  New 
York,  had  become  too  modern  for  Shake- 
speare. One  morning  in  March,  during 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern's  engagement  in  Bos- 
ton, at  least  every  third  person  in  a  long, 
long  line  at  the  box-office  asked  eagerly : 
"Is  Mr.  Sothern  going  to  play  Hamlet f" 
When  the  ticket  agent  replied  "No/'  their 
disappointment  was  evident.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  modern ;  certainly  they 
were  not  too  modern  to  prefer  Hamlet 
to  Francois  Villon.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  as  to  whether  they  had 
not  Shakespeare  because  they  did  not 
want  it,  or  because  they  could  not  get  it. 

When  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  El- 
len Terry  were  in  Chicago  last  December, 
some  one  wrote  to  me:  "I  have  seen 
Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  three 
times.',  "In  what  did  you  see  them?"  I 
asked ;  and  verv  soon  this  laconic  but  elo- 
quent  reply  came :  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.*'  Chicago  is 
somewhat  modern,  too.  But,  after  all,  is 
it  because  we  have  become  too  modern 
that  we  cannot  have  Shakespeare? 

We  are  often  told,  it  is  true,  that  we  do 
not  want  Shakespeare.  "Audiences  want 
to  be  amused,  entertained/'  Miss  Annie 
Russell  says.  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  is  even 
stronger :  "The  American  public  must  be 
amused,"  he  declares.  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican public  becoming  somewhat  grimly 
amused?     "You  do  not  want  Othello,  my 
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children,"  it  is  gently  but  firmly  told: 
"you  want  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines."  Are  not  audiences  beginning 
to  be  rather  more  bored  than  entertained  ? 
"Romeo  and  Juliet?  You  do  not  want 
that,  my  dears;  you  want  The  Girl  and 
the  Judge!"  they  are  softly  but  distinctly 
reminded. 

A  discussion  I  heard  between  a  little 
boy  and  his  mother  one  morning  at  break- 
fast was  strongly  suggestive  of  the  pres- 
ent relations  between  the  metropolitan 
stage  and  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  public.  "I  would  like  an 
orange,"  said  the  small  boy.  "Oh,  no, 
dear,"  his  mother  replied.  "You  would 
like  some  oatmeal."  The  child  reflected : 
"You  mean,  that's  what  you  are  going  to 
give  me,"  he  said. 

How  can  we  possibly  show  that  we  do 
want  Shakespeare?  What  more  can  we 
do  than  take  it  when  it  is  offered  us? 
Surely  we  do  take  it.  During  the  past 
three  years  Mr.  Sothern  has  produced 
Hamlet;  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  King 
Henry  V.;  Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin  and  Miss 
Maxine  Elliot,  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Miss  Julia  Arthur,  and  Miss  Maude  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  William  Faversham  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Hackett,  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and 
Miss  Crosman,  As  You  Like  It.  All  of 
these  productions  were  what  is  technic- 
ally known  as  successful ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  public,  for  one  reason  or  for  an- 
other, welcomed  them  with  interest  and 
attended  them  with  satisfaction.  Still, 
Miss  Annie  Russell  says:  "There  are 
many  fine  actors  and  actresses,  many 
splendid  plays,  stifled  under  the  depres- 
sion of  public  demands."  The  question 
is :  What  public  demands  ?  Was  it  a  pub- 
lic demand  of  much  dignity  that  led  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe  to  produce  When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower  continuously  for  two 
entire  seasons?  Miss  Marlowe  has  been 
accorded  much  indignant  sympathy  be- 
cause the  American  public,  or  her  man- 
ager, or  both,  compelled  her  to  play  Mary 
Tudor,  instead  of  Juliet  or  Rosalind. 
One  fervfd  young  writer,  in  a  righteous 
fury  at  the  iron-handed  tyranny  to  which 
Miss  Marlowe  has  been  a  victim  in  this 
particular — Miss  Marlowe,  whom  he 
warmly  affirms  was  "cut  out  by  nature 
for  a  Shakespearean  actress;  who  began 
as  such,  and  would  gladly  continue  as 
such  would  her  modern  manager's  policy 
permit  her  to" — devotes  a  large  part  of 


an  article  on  another  subject  to  a  protest 
against  Miss  Marlowe's  wrongs.  To 
quote  all  his  words  were  impossible ;  they 
are*too  many.  Biit  the  writer  uses  them 
to  definite  and  lucid  purposes.  He  knows, 
he  frankly  says,  that  Miss  Marlowe,  in- 
stead of  "a  wretched  dramatisation  of 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  was 
"anxious"  to  produce  As  You  Like  It,  but 
her  manager  was  obdurate.  "Here," 
says  Miss  Marlowe's  defender,  wrathful- 
ly,  "here,  I  say,  is  an  instance  of  a  fine 
actress  actually  being  lowered  in  her  pro- 
fession by  a  manager,  who  simply  takes  a 
trader's  view  of  what  is  a  great  art !" 

We  do  not  have  Shakespeare ;  but  oc- 
casionally we  are  told  that  we  shall. 
Miss  Mary  Mannering  promised  Kath- 
erine  the  Shrew — and  then  she  gave 
Pauline.  "Mr.  Sothern  is  going  to  play 
Hamlet  next  year,"  the  agent  soothingly 
observed  as  he  sold  the  tickets  for  //  / 
Were  King;  "and  Romeo  and  Juliet"  he 
added  expansively,  "and  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing/'  Truly,  it  is  a  situa- 
tion at  once  humourous  and  pathetic. 
"The  craving  of  my  soul  is  to  play  Shake- 
speare," the  actor  wails,  "but—"  "The 
desire  of  my  life  is  to  see  Shakespeare," 
the  audience  moans,  "but — "  "I  would 
produce  Shakespeare,"  the  manager  says 
irritably,  "but—"  Alas,  yes!  But- 
Mean  while,  the  actors  are  acting  plays 
that  they  do  not  want  to  act,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  seeing  plays  that  it  does  not  want  to 
see,  %  and  the  managers  are  producing 
plays  that  they  do  not  want  to  produce! 
It  is,  indeed,  a  tragic  state  of  things,  or 
it  would  be  were  it  not  so  comic.  The 
manager  blames  the  public,  the  public 
blames  the  manager,  and  the  actor  blames 
both. 

As  for  the  actor,  what  shall  we  say 
about  the  actor  ?  We  are  so  loyal,  so  de- 
voted. The  actor  says  reproachfully: 
"You  know  you  do  not  want  Shake- 
speare. You  want  Clyde  Fitch."  We 
find  it  difficult  to  be  ungracious,  and  to 
say,  "You  mean,  that  is  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  give  us."  Would  it  not  be  better 
were  we  honest  as  well  as  loyal,  partic- 
ularly when  our  actors  long  to  play 
Shakespeare  and  cannot,  because  they 
think  we  do  not  want  it?  Shall  we  not 
cease  to  incur  their  reproaches?  We 
know  that  we  do  want  Shakespeare, 
however  emphatically  and  often  we  may 
be  told  that  we  do  not.      Quite  as  well 
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do  we  know  that  there  are  others  who 
prefer  F  lor  odor  a;  they  are  in  the  major- 
ity. But  is  it  quite  safe  to  allow  the  ma- 
jority to  rule  art?  Is  there  not  great 
danger  that  they  may  injure  it,  or  even 
kill  it  ?  Artists,  of  all  persons,  should  nat- 
urally, and,  as  a  high  duty,  protect  and 
cherish  it;  most  especially  from  the  very 
public  demands  which  Miss  Russell  be- 
wails. 

"As  for  the  popularity  of  Shake- 
speare, it  is  perpetual,"  Mr.  Sothern  said 
recently.     It  is  perpetual,  just  as  the  pop- 


ularity of  the  sculptures  of  Phidias  and 
the  paintings  of  Raphael  and  the  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  are  perpetual — 
with  certain  minds.  Are  there  so  few 
of  these  minds  in  our  cities  that  in  a 
whole  season  only  one  of  our  players  of 
first  rank  can  produce  a  Shakespearean 
play?  To  be  sure,  at  least  ten  Shake- 
spearean productions  are  promised  for 
next  year;  but  at  least  eight  were  prom- 
ised for  last  year.  If  only  we  might  hope 
to  see  them ! 

Elisabeth  McCracken. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    FINDING    OF    THE    KEYS. 

Sometimes  the  finding  of  a  thing 
More  sorrow  than  the  loss  doth  bring. 

Nancy's  first  impulse  on  meeting  her  lover 
in  the  lane  was  to  rush  into  his  arms  and  tell 
him  straight  out  how  her  heart  was  overflow- 
ing with  love  and  pity  for  him,  and  ask  him 
why  he  had  not  come  to  her  for  comfort. 
But  the  sight  of  his  face  as  he  drew  near 
nipped  this  inclination  in  the  bud. 

There  was  something  about  Laurence 
Baxendale — something  intangible  and  inde- 
scribable, yet  nevertheless  to  be  felt  by  all  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him — which 
impressed  other  people  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  forbade  them  to  take  a  shadow  of  a  liberty 
with  him,  or  even  to  treat  him  with  the  "hail 
fellow  well  met"  of  common  familiarity.  It 
may  have  been  the  innate  distinction  born  of 
a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry;  it  may  have  been 
the  still  higher  dignity  conferred  by  an  hon- 
ourable and  single-minded  character;  but, 
whatever  it  was,  nobody  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  Laurence's  influence  could  be  un- 
conscious of  its  presence,  or  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  some  subtle  and  indefinable  way, 
this  man  was  made  of  finer  material  than  his 
fellows.  It  did  not  make  men  love  him  any 
the  better  for  it — rather,  perhaps,  it  made  the 
ordinary  run  of  them  love  him  somewhat  the 
less:  but  it  made  them  one  and  all  respect, 
even  if  they  feared,  him ;  and  it  caused  all 
sordid  thoughts  and  mean  aspirations  to 
shrivel  up  in  his  presence,  as  flowers  in  a  frost. 

Nancy  had   always  been   conscious   of  this 


characteristic  in  her  lover,  and  now  and  then 
it  had  frightened  her;  frightened  her  with  the 
thought  that  some  day  she  should  do  some- 
thing not  in  accordance  with  the  strict  and 
honourable  code  of  Laurence  Baxendale,  and 
that  then  there  would  be  found  for  her,  in 
his  merciless  judgment,  no  place  of  repent- 
ance, even  though  she  sought  it  prayerfully 
and  with  tears.  She  felt  that  Laurence's  own 
truthfulness  and  consistency  would  only  serve 
to  make  him  all  the  harder  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  were  neither  true  nor  con- 
sistent; and  that  he  would  say,  with  the 
.Apostle,  that  those  who  offended  in  one  matter 
offended  in  all. 

She  had  often  said  to  herself  that  if  ever  she 
did  what  he  considered  wrong,  she  should 
never  have  the  courage  to  confess  the  fault 
to  him  and  beg  for  his  forgiveness.  No;  she 
should  have  to  deceive  him  as  to  her  deficien- 
cies as  long  as  she  could ;  and  when  deceit 
was  no  longer  possible,  she  should  have  to  go 
out  of  his  life  altogether;  for  the  well-bred 
disdain,  which  he  meted  out  to  all  whom  he 
considered  unworthy  of  his  respect,  was  more, 
Nancy  felt,  than  she  could  bear. 

She  was  by  nature  a  woman  of  quick  per- 
ceptions; and  there  is  no  such  sharpener  of 
natural  perceptions  as  love;  therefore  her 
first  sight  of  Laurence's  face  told  her  that  he 
was  in  one  of  the  moods  when  he  was  most 
terrible  to,  and  unattainable  by,  his  inferior 
fellow -creatures.  She  had  meant  to  tell  him 
about  the  loss  of  the  keys ;  but  the  way  in 
which  he  greeted  her  showed  her  that  this 
was  not  the  occasion  for  enlightening  her 
lover  as  to  any  of  her  shortcomings;  so  she 
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decided  on  this  matter  to  hold  her  peace  until 
a  more  opportune  moment  presented  itself. 

But  although  Nancy  was  a  woman  of  quick, 
she  was  not  a  woman  of  deep,  penetration. 
She  saw  that  on  the  surface  Laurence  was 
severe  in  his  strictures  and  stern  in  his  judg- 
ments ;  and  there  she  stopped.  She  did  not  go 
below  the  outer  crust  of  the  man  and  fathom 
the  depths  of  tenderness  hidden  beneath  the 
apparent  coldness  and  hauteur  of  his  de- 
meanour. At  present  she  had  nothing  to  draw 
with,  and  the  well  was  deep.  In  time  it  might 
be  that  her  own  love  for  him  would  teach  her 
fully  to  comprehend  his  love  for  her ;  but  Love 
is  a  slow — though  a  competent — schoolmaster, 
and  his  plan  of  education  is  by  no  means  a 
rapid  one:  the  cramming  system  is  not  his. 
And  wherefore  need  he  hurry,  seeing  that  he 
is  indeed  immortal,  and  that  his  pupils  will 
be  through  all  eternity  his  pupils  still? 

But  in  the  learning  process  men  and  women 
make  sad  and  many  mistakes:  and  Nancy  was 
making  one  now  in  allowing  Baxendale's  chilly 
greeting  of  her — a  chilliness  arising  solely 
from  shyness  which  found  it  difficult  for  him 
to  express  deep  feeling,  and  the  sensitiveness 
which  feared  that  any  such  expression  should 
be  misunderstood — to  blind  her  eyes  to  the 
real  anguish  of  the  man's  soul,  and  to  deafen 
her  cars  to  his  silent  cry  for  her  help  and 
sympathy  in  his  hour  of  need. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  poor,  foolish  Nancy 
met  Laurence  with  a  half-jesting  manner, 
which  put  him  further  from  her  than  the  cold- 
est stiffness  would  have  done,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  weight  of  that  burden  which  he 
already  felt  was  almost  greater  than  he  could 
bear. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  she  remarked  airily, 
as  if  his  appearance  (which  she  had  vainly 
looked  for  at  the  cross  ways)  was  a  complete 
surprise.  "Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty 
sir? 

"I'm  going  home,"  replied  Laurence;  and 
the  misery  in  his  eyes  almost  broke  through 
Nancy's  flippancy,  but  not  quite. 

"I  haven't  seen  you  for  ages  and  ages — four 
hundred  years  at  least,  if  not  five.  It  is  so 
long  since  you  have  been  to  Wayside  that  I 
concluded  you'd  forgotten  where  the  place  was 
situated;  and  I  meant  to  send  you  a  map  with 
the  spot  marked  specially  on  it  in  red  ink.  as 
if  it  were  a  station  for  a  projected  railway." 
If  Laurence  could  be*  indifferent,  so  could  she, 
Nancy  remarked  to  herself:  as  if  indifference 
and  the  look  in  Laurence's  eyes  were  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  each  other!    But  there  is  no 


one  so  blind  as  the  woman  who  has  made  up 
her  mind  beforehand  to  see  something  else. 

"I  have  been  very  busy  for  one  thing;  and 
for  another  I  didn't  feel  much  in  the  humour 
for  paying  calls."  It  was  an  inadequate 
speech,  and  Laurence  knew  and  regretted  it; 
but  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  think  of 
any  less  lame  excuse. 

Nancy  tossed  her  head:  "Oh!  you  needn't 
apologise  to  me  for  not  coming,  if  you  didn't 
want  to  come.  There's  nothing  bores  me  so 
much  as  apologies.  If  people  want  to  come 
nnd  see  you,  they'll  come  and  see  you ;  and  if 
they  don't  want,  what's  the  use  of  telling  fibs 
about  it?  It  isn't  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
you  know,  not  to  yearn  to  call  upon  the  Bur- 
tons every  other  afternoon:  it's  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  taste." 

Laurence  felt  himself  visibly  freezing  under 
this  treatment  of  Nancy's:  there  is  no  barrier 
which  so  completely  estranges  man  from  man 
— and,  still  more,  man  from  woman — as  flip- 
pancy, whether  real  or  assumed;  it  is  a  little 
matter  which  indeed  separates  very  friends — 
and  lovers  even  more  effectually. 

Therefore  he  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at 
Nancy  in  dumb  misery. 

"I  never  quarrel  with  people  for  not  com- 
ing to  see  me,  any  more  than  I  quarrel  with 
them  for  not  writing  to  me,"  she  went  on  in 
her  most  nonchalant  style;  "because  a  quarrel 
is  no  fun  when  there's  some  ground  for  it. 
It  is  when  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
it  that  a  quarrel  is  pure  joy.  Just  as  there's 
no  pleasure  in  saying  nasty  things  that  you 
really  mean ;  the  pleasure  is  in  saying  nasty 
things  that  you  don't  mean.  I  make  a  point  of 
never  saying  sharp  speeches  to  people  who  de- 
serve them,  because  I  find,  if  I  do,  the  culprits 
are  so  pained  by  the  accurate  fit  of  the  cap  that 
they  never  rest  till  it  is  publicly  removed. 
Don't  you  think  that  is  so?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Nancy  stamped  her  foot :  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  always  say  'I  don't  know'  when  I 
ask  you  things:  it  is  a  habit  of  yours  which 
aggravates  me  almost  to  distraction.  What 
do  I  care  what  you  know,  as  long  as  there  is 
something  you  can  find  to  say?  I'm  not  a 
Cambridge  local  examiner,  or  a  bishop  pre- 
paring you  for  ordination,  that  you  need  be  so 
careful  to  treat  me  to  nothing  but  accurate 
knowledge." 

Again  Laurence  was  silent.  Was  this  heart- 
less coquette  the  woman  he  had  clasped  in  his 
arms  just  one  week — a  long  eternity  of  one 
week — ago?    And  if  so,  which  was  the  real 
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Nancy?  he  wondered.  Was  this  flippancy 
merely  a  cloak  to  hide  her  warmer  and  deeper 
feelings;  or  had  she  been  playing  with  him  all 
along?  Perhaps  he  ought  to  have  known  her 
better  than  to  suspect  her  of  this  latter  in- 
sincerity; but  when  a  man's  heart  is  bleeding 
from  the  effects  of  Fortune's  buffets  and  his 
neighbours'  sneers,  he  is  not  always  capable 
of  judging  righteous  judgment. 

''You  are  very  dull  this  afternoon,"  the  girl 
continued,  in  defiance  of  the  tugs  at  her  heart- 
strings which  every  sound  of  Laurence's  voice 
produced.  The  woman  who  can  hear  the 
sound  of  pain  in  her  lover's  voice  unmoved 
has  yet  to  be  born ;  but  the  women  who  can 
hear  that  sound  without  showing  that  they 
are  moved,  are  by  name  Legion.  "And  dul- 
ness  is  the  one  thing  which  my  soul  abhors," 
she  added:  "it  is  bad  enough  to  say  'I  don't 
know*;  but  it  is  ten  times  worse  to  say  noth- 
ing at  all ;  and  you've  been  guilty  of  both 
enormities  during  the  last  five  minutes.  Think 
of  committing  two  unpardonable  sins  in  less 
than  five  minutes!  I  am  downright  ashamed 
of  you,  Mr.  Baxendale.  Here  is  a  nice  rule- 
of- three  sum  for  you  to  work  out ;  if  a  man 
commits  two  unpardonable  sins  in  five  minutes, 
how  many  unpardonable  sins  will  he  commit  in 
seventy  years?" 

Laurence  raised  his  hat :  his  spirit  was  so 
sorely  wounded  that  Nancy's  cruelly  careless 
touch  upon  the  raw  was  more  than  he  could 
bear  just  now.  "I  cannot  help  being  dull. 
Nancy,  but  I  can  help  inflicting  that  dulness 
upon  other  people;  so  I  will  wish  you  good 
afternoon." 

And  before  the  girl  could  reply,  he  had 
passed  on. 

Nancy  was  very  angry;  and  she  was  all  the 
more  angry  with  Laurence  because  she  knew 
that  she  herself  was  to  blame.  So  she  walked 
on,  with  her  chin  in  the  air,  repeating  to  her- 
self the  uncomfortable  formula  that  if  he  was 
too  proud  to  ask  for  her  sympathy  she  was 
too  proud  to  offer  it.  And  as  she  so  walked, 
whom  should  she  meet  but  Lady  Alicia  return- 
ing from  her  daily  constitutional. 

"Oh!  my  dear  Miss  Burton,"  exclaimed  her 
ladyship  as  soon  as  she  was  within  earshot; 
"how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you !  I  have  not  seen 
you  since  our  terrible  catastrophe,  and  it  is 
so  necessary  to  have  some  one  with  whom  one 
can  talk  one's  troubles  over;  some  other 
woman,  I  mean ;  there  is  no  comfort  in  talk- 
ing over  one's  sorrows  with  a  man." 

"No,  there  isn't,  is  there?  Men  either  say 
that  a  trouble  is  no  trouble  at  all,  or  else  that 
it  is  incurable;  just  as  if  they  see  no  medium 


between  being  able  to  walk  twenty  miles  a 
day  without  turning  a  hair  and  being  tied 
down  to  one's  own  back  by  a  spine-special- 
ist." 

"Exactly,  dear  child:  what  a  sweet  and 
charming  way  you  have  of  putting  things! 
It  is  when  I  am  in  trouble  that  I  so  sorely 
regret  I  never  had  a  daughter;  because  if  only 
t  had  had  a  daughter,  I  could  have  talked 
over  all  my  troubles  with  her,  and  «hown  her 
how  I  have  always  been  a  martyr  to  other 
people's  interests ;  and  she  would  have  sym- 
pathised with  me,  and  blamed  those  who  had 
brought  so  much  sorrow  and  inconvenience 
upon  me.  I  think  it  takes  half  the  sting  out  of 
a  trouble  when  you  can  lay  the  blame  of  it 
upon  some  one  else,  don't  you?" 

"Perhaps  so;  and  it  certainly  adds  to  the 
sting  of  it  when  one  realises  that  it  is  all  one's 
own  fault." 

"Oh!  I  dare  say  it  does;  but  as  none  of  my 
troubles  were  my  own  fault,  I  have  been 
spared  that  pang,  and  that  has  always  been  so 
nice  for  me.  Laurence  never  seemed  to  under- 
stand how  his  poor  dear  father  spoilt  my  life, 
and  so  he  never  blamed  his  father  and  sym- 
pathised with  me  as  a  dear  sweet  daughter 
would  have  done.  Dear  girl,  how  I  should 
have  loved  her !  And  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  been  good-looking,  because  all  my  family 
arc.  No  Moate  couid  have  borne  the  disgrace 
of  having  a  plain  daughter,  because  we  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it ;  and  it  is  so  hard 
to  bear  troubles  that  you  feel  you  do  not  de- 
serve, isn't  it,  dear  Miss  Burton?" 

"Horrid,"  agreed  Nancy ;  "and  even  worse 
if  you  feel  you  do.  If  a  nasty  thing  happens 
to  you  which  you  don't  deserve,  you  have  an 
idea  that  some  day  it  will  be  made  up  to  you 
— like  Job,  don't  you  know?  But  if  you  de- 
serve it,  you  feel  you  are  only  paying  your 
own  bills ;  and  that  is  a  most  wearisome  occu- 
pation." 

"Yes,  dear  child ;  and  now  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  this  sad,  shocking,  dreadful  fire! 
Were  you  ever  so  surprised  in  your  life  as 
when  you  found  dear  Baxendale  burned  down 
— and  so  quickly,  too?" 

"It  was  an  awful  thing  to  happen,"  said 
Nancy  sympathetically,  "but  I  don't  think  one 
can  be  altogether  surprised  when  one  recol- 
lects how  inflammable  all  those  old  books  and 
pictures  and  parchments  must  have  been,  and 
how  violent  the  wind  was  that  night." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course ;  so  very  violent,  as  you 
say,  and  there  is  nothing  that  spreads  a  fire 
so  quickly  as  wind.  Just  see  what  a  pair  of 
blow-bellows    will    do    when    you    think    th' 
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drawing-room  fire  has  actually  gone  out,  and 
that  you  will  have  to  ring  for  a  servant  to  re- 
light; and  it  always  annoys  servants  so  to 
have  to  re-light  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  it 
should.  But.  as  you  say,  dear  child,  the  fire 
at  Baxcndale,  though  very  sad  and  shocking, 
was  what  we  might  have  expected."  Lady 
Alicia  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  by  this 
opinion  of  Nancy's. 

"And  I  really  cannot  sec  why  people  should 
be  in  such  a  state  of  curiosity  as  to  how  it 
began,"  continued  Nancy;  "the  merest  acci- 
dent— which  in  a  newer  house  on  a  less  windy 
day  would  have  had  no  effect  at  all,  and  never 
would  have  been  heard  of  or  even  known 
about — would  be  quite  enough,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  account  for  the  whole  thing." 

"Of  course  it  would,  my  dear  Miss  Burton — 
or  may  I  call  you  Nancy?  It  is  so  nice  and 
friendly  to  call  people  you  really  like  by  their 
Christian  names,  don't  you  think? — how  very 
wise  and  sensible  you  are!  So  much  common 
sense  is  quite  remarkable  in  such  a  young  girl ; 
perhaps  the  fact  that  your  father  is  such  a 
clever  business  man  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  As  you  say,  the  fire  at  Baxcndale  was  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case;  it  was,  in  fact, 
quite  the  natural  consequence." 

"So  do  I  think." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  and  you  are  quite  right. 
And  would  you  mind  mentioning  this  view  of 
yours  to  dear  Laurence — just  in  casual  con- 
versation, you  know,  for  I  think  so  much  real 
good  is  often  done  by  casual  conversation — 
as  it  may  not  have  struck  him  quite  in  the 
same  light?  Common  sense  is  not  his  forte, 
you  sec,  my  dear,  any  more  than  it  was  the 
forte  of  his  dear  father.  But  just  a  word  from 
you  to  him  upon  the  subject  might  do  him  a 
world  of  good."  It  is  always  more  or  less 
of  a  tragedy  when  the  time  comes  for  a  mother 
to  influence  her  own  son  through  the  medium 
of  another  woman's  newer  and  stronger  power, 
and  especially  when  she  does  so  openly.  It 
is  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  Queen 
Regent  that  the  term  of  office  is  over,  and 
that  the  Queen  Regent  has  entered  into  her 
kingdom. 

Nancy  understood  the  situation  and  recog- 
nised the  pathos  of  it.  She  was  clear-sighted 
enough  when  not  blinded  by  her  own  passions. 

"I'll  say  it  to  him  if  you  wish,  Lady  Alicia," 
she  replied  very  gently;  "and  if  he  gives  me 
the  opportunity;  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  speak  to  him  about  things  that  he  doesn't 
it  you  to  speak  to  him  about,  you  know." 
eace's  mother  sighed:  "Ah!  yes,  dear 


Miss  Burton — Nancy,  I  should  say — how  wise 
and  far-seeing  you  are,  and  what  quick  percep- 
tions you  have!  I  always  think  it  so  nice  for 
a  young  girl  to  have  quick  perceptions;  it 
keeps  her  from  making  such  a  lot  of  social 
mistakes,  even  if  she  marries  above  her.  But 
in  a  matter  like  this  I  think  one  should  make 
a  little  effort,  don't  you  know?  Because  it 
would  be  such  a  pity — such  a  sad,  sad  pity — 
if  dear  Laurence,  through  any  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness as  to  how  the  fire  arose,  were  to  have 
any  scruples  about  accepting  the  insurance 
money." 

The  two  women  looked  each  other  full  in 
the  face,  and  the  same  fear  was  in  the  eyes 
of  both — namely,  that  the  longed-for  confla- 
gration had  been  all  in  vain. 

"It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  too,"  said 
Nancy  slowly;  "because  it  would  suggest  to 
outsiders  that  there  was  something  queer 
aboMt  the  fire  after  all :  which,  of  course,  there 
wasn't.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world." 

"Yes,  yes — most  natural,  as  anybody  who 
gave  five  minutes'  consideration  to  the  matter 
could  see  for  themselves.  But  Laurence  is 
like  his  poor  dear  father,  and  is  always  long- 
ing for  an  occasion  to  sacrifice  himself  and  all 
his  family  for  the  sake  of  some  sentimental 
scruple." 

"It  is  very  noble  and  good  of  him,"  ex- 
claimed Nancy  loyally ;  "but  I  don't  know  that 
it  is  always  wise." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  its  being  either  noble 
or  good.  Of  course,  it  is  very  beautiful  and 
touching  for  men  who  arc  monks  and  hermits 
and  anchorites  and  sweet  weird  things  like 
that  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  sentimental 
scruples,  because  they  have  only  themselves 
to  consider,  and  it  will  be  so  nice  for  them  to 
have  such  a  high  place  in  heaven  when  they 
get  there:  but  I  think  that  men  with  mothers 
and  wives  and  people  of  that  kind  ought  not 
to  consider  only  themselves  and  their  heavenly 
crowns — they  ought  to  have  a  little  considera- 
tion for  the  women  belonging  to  them :  you 
see,  poverty  is  much  more  inconvenient  and 
sad  for  us  than  it  is  for  men,  because — if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst — they  can  wear  one 
dress  suit  for  two  or  three  years,  and  can  take 
all  their  meals  at  the  Club."  For  all  her 
silliness,  Lady  Alicia  knew  what  strings  to 
pull  when  she  gave  her  mind  to  the  pulling  of 
strings. 

Nancy's  mouth  grew  very  firm,  not  to  say 
hard:  a  woman  is  capable  of  being  jealous  of 
anything  which  a  man  puts  before  his  love  for 
her,  even  if  it  be  an  abstract  principle.  "I  don't 
think,  either,  that  a  man  is  justified  in  pur- 
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chasing  a  heavenly  crown,  and  then  sending 
the  bill  in  to  the  women  who  have  given  up 
their  lives  to  him,"  she  said;  "and  yet  that 
is  what  the  masculine  saints  of  the  earth  are 
very  fond  of  doing.  Doubtless  they  reap 
their  reward:  but  it  comes  expensive  on  the 
women !" 

"Indeed  it  does,  my  dear  child.  Not  that  I 
don't  agree  with  Laurence  that  it  is  all  very 
nice  and  sweet  to  be  good  and  upright  if  one 
can,  without  interfering  with  other  people  too 
much:  but,  like  everything  else,  it  can  be  car- 
ried too  far." 

"It  is  admirable  for  people  to  be  good  at 
their  own  expense,"  agreed  Nancy:  "but  it  is 
sometimes  a  little  trying  when  they  are  good 
at  yours.  And  especially  when,  although  you 
have  shared  the  cost  with  them,  they  never 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  letting  you  share 
the  crown." 

Lady  Alicia  sighed  again:  "And  it  does 
seem  to  me  such  a  pity — quite  wrong,  in  fact 
— not  to  get  all  the  good  one  can  out  of  one's 
misfortunes.  I  remember  dear  Shakespeare 
ones  said  something  about  adversity  being  like 
a  frog,  because  there  is  always  some  good  to 
be  got  out  of  everything  if  only  one  will  look 
for  it;  and  I  do  agree  with  him.  If  this  sad 
affair  of  the  fire  can  be  turned  into  a  blessing 
by  everybody  being  made  so  much  more  happy 
and  comfortable  because  of  the  insurance 
money  I  do  think  it  would  be  really  wicked  of 
Laurence  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  silver  lin- 
ing which  is  hidden  in  the  frog's  head ;  don't 
you?" 

'Not  wicked,  Lady  Alicia;  certainly  not 
wicked :  Mr.  Baxendale  couldn't  do  anything 
that  was  wicked,  I  am  sure.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  very  foolish  and  very  misguided." 

"So  do  I,  dear  child :  and,  after  all,  we  are 
sent  into  this  world  to  turn  our  sorrows  to 
good  account,  aren't  we? — so  that  it  is  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence  not  to  let  everything 
work  for  our  good,  as  far  as  we  can.  I 
mustn't  keep  you  any  longer  now ;  but  I  know 
you  will  say  something  nice  and  convincing  to 
Laurence  on  the  subject,  just  in  casual  con- 
versation, wen't  you?" 

And  with  that  her  ladyship  pressed  Nancy 
Burton's  hand  and  went  on  her  way  to  Pop- 
lar Farm:  whilst  Nancy  walked  on  toward  the 
Hall,  her  mind  aflame  with  the  desire  to  pun- 
ish Laurence  for  treating  what  she  considered 
a  ridiculous  scruple  as  of  more  importance 
than  her  future  happiness.  Yet  only  yester- 
day she  had  been  possessed  by  an  equally  in- 
tense longing  to  fall  at  his  feet  and  tell  him 
that  she  worshipped  him  for  setting  his  con- 


ception of  honour  and  duty  before  every  other 
earthly  consideration ! 

All  the  way  across  the  Park  she  looked  in 
vain  for  her  bunch  of  keys;  and,  as  she  had 
failed  to  find  them  there,  she  peered  about  the 
ruins  with  a  wild  hope  that  she  might  come 
across  them  among  the  debris.  As  she  was  con- 
tinuing her  search,  a  voice  suddenly  said: 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Burton,  but  are  you 
looking  for  anything?  In  the  fall  of  this 
house,  which  was  great,  is  there  any  treasure 
of  vours  lying  buried?"  And,  looking  up, 
Nancy  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Rufus 
Webb. 

"Oh,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Webb  ?  Good  afternoon ; 
yes,  I  am  looking  for  something,  namely,  a 
bunch  of  keys  which  I  lost  some  days  ago." 

Rufus  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  the  missing  bunch:   "Are  these  they?" 

"Yes,  these  are  mine."  cried  Nancy,  seizing 
them  with  a  little  shriek  of  thankfulness. 
"Where  did  you  find  them?" 

"I  picked  them  up  just  outside  the  front 
door  here  the  afternoon  the  day  of  the  fire: 
exactly  eight  hours  before  the  judgment  of 
God  fell  upon  Baxendale  Hall." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

IN    THE   LANES. 

"I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  very  much 

Loved  I  not  honour  more:" 
An  admirable  percept  this ;  but  such 

Make  hearts  of  women  sore. 

Even  as  Lady  Alicia  and  Miss  Burton  had 
foretold,  so  it  turned  out.  Their  worst  fears 
were  realised :  Baxendale  took  no  steps  what- 
ever to  obtain  the  insurance  money  to  which 
he  was  legally  entitled.  It  was  no  hasty  de- 
cision on  his  part.  He  had  many  a  mental 
struggle  before  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  not  take  the  money.  The  temptation 
was  indeed  great.  Could  he  only  overcome  his 
scruples — his  absurd  scruples,  as  the  world 
would  call  them — how  easy  would  life  be  for 
him !  He  would  be  enabled  to  place  his 
mother  in  a  position  suited  to  her  birth,  and 
thus  free  himself  from  the  constant  irritation 
of  her  complaints  against  men  in  general  and 
her  late  husband  and  her  living  son  in  par- 
ticular. He  would  be  able  to  repair  the  dam- 
age wrought  by  the  fire  to  the  Hall,  and  to  live 
once  again  in  his  ancestral  home.  Best  of  all, 
he  would  have  a  sufficient,  if  a  moderate,  in- 
come, and  could  offer  a  home  to  the  woman  he 
loved — ah  !  how  he  loved  her ! — he  never  knew 
how  much  until  he  had  convinced  himse'f  that 
honour  bade  him  give  her  up. 
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Yet,  for  all  this  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
take  the  money.  He  was  a  man  who  might 
possibly,  in  a  fit  of  impulse,  commit  a  great 
crime,  but  who  would  shrink  from  availing 
himself  of  any  advantage,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise, which  might  result  to  himself.  And  that 
he  had  committed  a  great  crime,  the  world  in 
which  he  dwelt,  as  expressed  by  the  majority 
of  its  voices,  had  no  manner  of  doubt.  With 
the  verdict  of  society  Laurence  was  fully  ac- 
quainted. Naturally  no  one  directly  made 
such  an  accusation  in  his  presence.  The  law 
of  libel  is  specially  constructed  to  meet  such 
cases.  Few  men  care  to  face  an  action  for 
defamation  of  character :  even  if  the  unfor- 
tunate defendant  wins  his  case — which  is  a 
rare  occurrence — he  is  saddled  with  a  lawyer's 
bill,  which  no  so-called  costs,  even  if  wrung 
from  the  unsuccessful  plaintiff,  will  satisfy. 
Wherefore  Mr.  Baxendale  had  no  direct  accu- 
sation to  face.  But  he  knew  well  enough  the 
meaning  of  the  shaking  of  heads,  the  sugges- 
tive glances,  the  innuendoes,  the  "we  could, 
an  if  we  would,"  which  prevailed  wherever 
men  and  women  congregated.  He  had  often 
professed  the  profoundest  contempt  for  public 
opinion :  he  had  looked  down  with  scornful 
eyes  on  those  men  and  women  who  play  pitch- 
and-toss  with  the  Ninth  Commandment ;  yet 
now  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul,  and  all  his 
philosophy  was  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  be 
careless  of  public  opinion.  It  was  sufficient, 
indeed,  for  outward  show :  he  held  up  his  head 
bravely  enough,  and  even  careful  observers 
were  unable  to  discover  the  pain  he  was  too 
proud  not  to  conceal.  He  knew  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  his  best  friends  were  right  when 
they  counselled  him  that  the  surest  way  of 
crushing  malicious  gossip  was  to  take  the 
money,  and  face  the  world  with  an  unruffled 
brow.  This  indeed  he  would  have  done,  but 
for  a  terrible  doubt  which  he  could  not  stifle. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Lady  Alicia 
permitted  her  son  to  have  his  way  in  this 
matter  without  a  struggle.  Many  a  time  and 
oft  she  combattcd  his  pride,  and  strove  man- 
fully to  overcome  his  scruples.  It  was  all  in 
vain;  Laurence  listened  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience to  the  maternal  homilies;  yet  stead- 
fastly declined  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her. 
He  was  very  sorry — he  would  willingly  do 
anything  he  could  to  give  her  the  luxuries  for 
which  she  pined — but  duty  was  duty,  and  he 
could  not  oblige  her  in  this  matter. 

But  Lady  Alicia's  persistence  was  an  addi- 
tional trouble  to  Baxendale:  her  arguments 
that  it  was  foretold  that  the  Hall  should  a 
third  time  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  person 


who  set  fire  to  it  was  one  deserving  of  all 
credit  as  the  instrument  of  an  overruling 
Providence  hurt  him  more  than  he  would  ad- 
mit. 

As  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  taken  the  money.  Those  who 
had  overtly  or  covertly  insinuated  that  he  had 
set  fire  to  the  library  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
surance money  now  said  that  the  insurance 
office  declined  to  pay  the  money  in  so  sus- 
picious a  case;  and  that  Baxendale  dare  not 
prosecute  his  claim  by  legal  proceedings,  for 
fear  of  having  to  submit  to  cross-examination 
in  the  witness-box. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  insurance  company, 
as  was  only  natural,  had  sent  down  one  of 
their  officials  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of 
the  fire,  and  had  privately  informed  Baxendale 
that,  strange  and  mysterious  as  were  the  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  had  been  discovered 
which  would  justify  them  in  refusing  to  pay 
the  money.  This  fact  was  pretty  well  known 
among  his  friends;  but  the  pride  which  pre- 
vented him  from  claiming  the  money,  likewise 
forbade  his  publishing  this  intimation  upon  the 
housetops.  If  he  had  done  so  it  would  hardly 
have  made  a  difference.  There  are  some 
people  so  constituted  that,  when  engaged  in  the 
fascinating  occupation  of  gossiping  away  an- 
other's character,  they  are  not  so  much  un- 
willing as  unable  to  pay  heed  to  the  clearest 
evidence. 

Those  who  acquitted  Baxendale  were  much 
exercised  as  to  how  the  fire  arose.  As  there  is 
no  smoke  without  fire,  so  it  is  unusual  for 
there  to  be  fire  without  hands  to  kindle  the 
flame.  Whose  were  the  hands?  To  this  very 
natural  question  there  seemed  no  reasonable 
answer:  and  if  Baxendale  waited  until  a 
reasonable  answer  was  forthcoming  before 
claiming  the  money,  it  seemed  as  if  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  patience  was  before  him. 
This  idea  seemed  to  strike  the  unfortunate 
man  himself:  and  after  much  self-communing 
he  decided  that  it  was  only  fair  to  let  Nancy 
know  the  state  of  affairs.  He  could  not  marry 
her  so  long  as  there  was  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
hanging  over  him,  even  if  she  were  willing  to 
share  his  modest  income — with  a  mother-in- 
law  thrown  in !  And  as  a  dispersal  of  the  said 
clouds  was  exceedingly  problematical,  there 
seemed  no  course  but  a  termination  of  their 
hopes. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  it  only  re- 
mained to  carry  it  into  effect.  This  was  a  hard 
task — far  harder  than  the  resigning  of  a  hand- 
some fortune.  He  was  no  coxcomb,  but  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  had  won  Nancy's  love 
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— fhat  her  heart  was  completely  his.  How 
could  he  deliberately  wound  that  dear  heart? 
How  could  he  steel  himself  to  deal  that  fatal 
blow,  when  all  the  time  his  own  heart  was 
overflowing  with  love  and  tenderness?  He 
thought  he  had  sufficient  stoicism  to  bear  any 
pain  himself:  but  it  was  another  thing  to  in- 
flict with  his  own  hand  misery  and  suffering 
upon  the  woman  whom,  despite  that  torturing 
doubt  which  he  could  not  stifle,  he  still  loved 
so  dearly.  Still,  horrible  as  was  the  situation, 
it  had  to  be  faced:  cruel  as  was  the  deed,  it 
had  to  be  done.  Postponement  he  felt  would 
make  the  task  no  lighter.  So  he  set  out  to 
call  at  Wayside  and  bring  matters  to  a  climax. 

As  he  walked  along  the  lanes — those  lanes 
filled  with  memories  once  so  dear  but  now  so 
bitter — he  tried  to  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  Nancy  might  possibly  have  fallen  in  with 
the  current  belief,  and  might  regard  him  as 
guilty.  That  would  make  things  easier;  for 
she  would  be  ready,  nay,  anxious,  for  an  end 
to  be  put  to  their  relation.  He  told  himself 
rthat  Nancy  was  always  ready  to  fall  in  with 
the  latest  opinion :  yet  all  the  time  he  knew 
.that  he  was  doing  her  an  injustice,  and  that 
no  amount  of  gossip  would  ever  shake  her  be- 
llief  in  him.  Again  the  hideous  doubt  arose  in 
Ihis  own  mind.  "If  that  is  so,"  he  muttered  to 
Ihimself,  "she  will  know  the  truth  about  me." 
And  then  he  bitterly  rebuked  himself  as  un- 
worthy for  admitting  a  doubt  which  he  knew 
Nancy  was  incapable  of  entertaining  in  his 
case. 

Then  he  wondered  whether  she  would  be 
at  home — whether  he  would  find  her  alone. 
He  half  hoped  that  he  should  discover  the 
whole  family  assembled,  in  order  to  have  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  a  postponement.  Do  not 
we  all  know  what  a  relief  it  is  when  circum- 
stances render  impossible  the  thing  which  we 
would  not  and  yet  know  we  ought  to  do?  Yet 
he  had  a  feverish  desire  to  get  this  thing  done 
at  any  cost  as  soon  as  possible.  This  doubt 
was  set  at  rest  by  his  meeting  Nancy  herself 
1  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  leading  into  the 
fields  at  the  back  of  Wayside. 

Nancy's  heart  began  to  beat  loudly  when  she 
saw  her  lover  coming  toward  her ;  but  she 
managed  to  assume  a  fine  affectation  of  indif- 
ference. 

"Is  that  really  Mr.  Baxendale?"  she  asked, 
with  apparent  surprise.  ''What  can  you  be 
•doing  walking  in  the  lanes  in  an  afternoon? 
Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  a  wraith,  like 
Jamie  in  Auld  Robin  Grey,  and  that  I  oughtn't 
to  be  dreadfully  frightened  of  you,  and  wear 
my  hair  d  la  the  bristling  porcupine  in  conse- 


quence? Everyone  says  you  have  determined 
to  become#a  saintly  hermit  on  account  of  your 
lordly  disdain  for  the  unworthy  persons  who 
inhabit  these  regions.  I  must  say  there  seems 
some  foundation  for  these  rumours,  for  we 
haven't  seen  you  at  Wayside  for  a  month  of 
Sundays." 

Nancy  rattled  on  in  this  fashion  in  order  to 
conceal  her  own  agitation.  At  the  sight  of 
Baxendale  she  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  belief  in  her  power  over  him  was  now 
about  to  be  justified.  He  had  tried  to  keep 
away  from  her  and  failed :  now  he  was  com- 
ing to  tell  her  so,  and  to  make  it  up.  Where- 
fore it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  making  up  as  long  as  possible;  and 
nothing  was  more  calculated  to  effect  this 
desirable  result  than  an  affectation  of  flip- 
pancy. 

But  Laurence,  though  as  a  rule  he  had  not 
shown  himself  backward  in  playing  the  game, 
on  this  occasion  proved  to  be  unaccountably 
remiss.  The  old  Laurence,  with  his  stiffness 
and  shyness,  seemed  as  by  magic  restored. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  right."  he  said;  "I 
must  have  seemed  sadly  negligent  of  social 
duties." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Laurence,"  cried  Nancy; 
"fancy  talking  of  'social  duties' !  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  why  haven't  you  been  to  sec  me? 
Do  you  call  mc  a  'social  duty'?" 

"I  haven't  been  to  see  you  because  it  would 
have  been  painful  to  us  both,"  said  Baxendale, 
thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  Nancy  look 
so  pretty  as  she  did  now.  "However,  I  was 
intending  to  call  this  afternoon.  Indeed,  I  am 
now  on  my  way." 

"Mother  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you," 
replied  Nancy,  thinking  that  Laurence  had 
never  looked  so  stiff  and  unapproachable. 
"We  had  better  go  in  at  once.  You  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  making  your  peace,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"No:  don't  let  us  go  in.  I  will  call  on  Mrs. 
Burton  another  day.    It  is  you  I  want  to  see." 

"Thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said 
Nancy,  with  a  little  curtsey.  "After  your  be- 
haviour lately  you  don't  deserve  it;  still,  I 
don't  mind  going  for  a  walk  with  you,  if  you 
like.  In  what  direction  will  you  turn,  'gentle 
hermit  of  the  dale'?" 

"Let  us  go  to  Baxendale.  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  fire." 

Nancy  assented  silently,  and  they  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  Hall.  For  some  minutes 
neither  of  them  spoke.  Baxendale  was  too  full 
of  what  he  had  to  say:  moreover,  he  dreaded 
beginning.    Nancy,  for  her  part,  was  not  par- 
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ticularly  pleased  with  Laurence  for  his  silence 
and  his  stiffness.  He  did  not  %seem,  she 
thought,  in  a  particular  hurry  to  begin  the 
process  of  making  it  up.  However,  it  was  not 
her  nature  to  keep  silence  for  long;  wherefore 
she  soon  began  to  speak. 

"So  people  are  right  when  they  say  you  pro- 
pose becoming  a  hermit,  are  they?"  she  asked. 
"I  am  sorry,  because  I  don't  like  hermits :  they 
are  generally  so  dirty  and  disagreeable." 

Laurence  answered  her  question  with  an- 
other: "Do  you  believe  everything  that  people 
say  of  me,  Nancy?" 

"It  is  only  right  for  a  properly  brought-up 
young  woman  to  believe  what  people  say,  isn't 
it?"  she  asked,  with  a  swift  glance  from  her 
blue  eyes.  She  was  rather  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  Baxendale's  face. 

"I  am  not  jesting,"  said  Baxendale.  "You 
must  have  heard  the  common  talk,  that  I  set 
fire  to  my  own  house  in  order  to  secure  the 
insurance  money." 

"Yes,  of  course  I  have  heard  all  that,"  re- 
marked Nancy  cheerfully. 

Laurence's  heart  sank  at  the  tone  of  her 
voice.  He  thought  that  she  believed  him 
guilty,  and  that  she  was  glad  so  to  think.  He 
had  only  been  hoping  that  she  would  think 
him  guilty — but  it  was  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  proper  repulsion  from  one  who  could  com- 
mit such  a  crime.  Yet  she  seemed  rather  to  be 
rejoicing  at  iniquity. 

"So  you  believe  this  report?"  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  touch  of  resentment  in  his  voice. 

"Believe  it?  You  silly  boy!  You  don't  sup- 
pose that  I  could  ever  think  that  you  would  do 
such  a  thing,  do  you?  Why.  you  are  far  too 
proper  a  person  to  do  anything  so  sensible ! 
You  would  have  scruples  and  conscientious 
objections  and  searchings  of  heart  at  the  bare 
idea !  Oh !  no,  Mr.  Baxendale,  I  know  you  far 
too  well  for  that !"  And  Nancy  shook  her 
head  with  the  most  profound  conviction. 

"Then  you  don't  think  I  did  it?"  persisted 
Baxendale,  with  an  eagerness  he  could  not 
conceal. 

"I  know  you  did  not  do  it,"  replied  Nancy 
empahatically. 

"You  knoiv  I  did  not  do  it?" 

Nancy  nodded  with  renewed  emphasis. 

"But  how  can  you  be  so  certain — unless,  in- 
deed, you  know  the  real  culprit?  But  that  is 
impossible."  Baxendale  could  not  help  the 
last  sentence  becoming  a  question  instead  of  a 
statement. 

"If  you  are  so  silly  as  not  to  be  able  to  guess 
how  I  know,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,"  re- 
plied Nancy. 


For  the  second  time  that  afternoon  Lau- 
rence's heart  sank.  It  was  true,  then,  his  hor- 
rible suspicion!  No,  he  would  not  go  so  far 
as  that :  yet  it  looked  as  if  it  might  be  true. 

"It  does  not  matter  a  straw  to  me,"  went  on 
Nancy,  "what  stupid  people  say.  But  isn't  it 
lovely  that  the  old  curse  is  fulfilled  at  last? 
Now  you  will  have  a  good  income,  and  all 

your  money  troubles  will   be  over,  and " 

But  Miss  Burton  stopped,  as  it  seemed  to  her 
only  reasonable  that  her  lover  should  finish 
the  sentence.  But  this  expectation,  like  many 
other  reasonable  expectations,  was  not  fulfilled. 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about,"  began  Laurence,  and  then  he  paused. 

Nancy  looked  at  him,  but  made  no  effort  to 
help  him  on.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  by  what  she  saw  in  his  face. 
Love  there  was,  and  passion,  too :  but  the  pas- 
sion was  kept  in  restraint,  nor  was  the  love  of 
the  kind  which  casteth  out  fear.  Something 
of  this  she  saw ;  but  she  did  not  know  what  it 
cost  him  to  refrain  from  clasping  her  in  his 
arms  and  defying  the  world.  Yet  he  did  it; 
more  than  that,  he  spoke  calmly,  almost  coldly. 

"You  know  "that  I  love  you,  don't  you, 
Nancy?" 

"I  thought  so  once,"  replied  the  girl,  piqued 
by  his  tone;  "but  you  arc  behaving  so  queerly 
that  I  shall  soon  begin  to  have  my  doubts." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"It  is  very  evident  what  I  mean.  A  month 
ago  you  not  only  professed  to  love  me,  but  you 
seemed  eager  to  see  me  as  often  as  you  pos- 
sibly could,  and  appeared  glad  when  you  did 
see  me.  Ever  since  the  fire  you  have  avoided 
me  as  if  I,  instead  of  the  Hall,  had  had  scarlet 
fever ;  and  now  we  have  met,  you  behave  as  if 
I  were  a  mad  dog  or  a  poor  relation,  so  per- 
sistently do  you  keep  me  at  a  distance.  A 
month  ago  you  told  me  that  in  all  your  joys 
and  in  all  your  troubles  you  would  come  to  me 
for  sympathy.  Since  the  fire,  every  joy  and 
every  trouble  has  driven  you  at  least  five 
miles  in  an  opposite  direction." 

Nancy  was  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  original  idea  as  to  Baxendale's  inten- 
tion was  erroneous ;  as  a  natural  consequence 
her  temper  was  sorely  tried. 

"Why  don't  you  answer?"  she  cried,  with  a 
stamp  of  her  foot.  "Have  you  lost  your 
tongue,  as  they  say  to  children?" 

"I  hesitate  to  speak,"  said  Laurence  gently, 
"because  I  know  that  what  I  have  to  say  will 
pain  me,  and  I  fear  it  will  also  pain  you." 

"In  that  case  the  sooner  you  speak  the  bet- 
ter. When  one  visits  the  dentist's  one  doesn't 
care  for  much  time  to  be  spent  in  the  dreary 
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ridiculous!      What   are   insur- 
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Iwy  made  no  difficulty  about  taking 

as  long  as  there  was  no  fire,  and 

ere  has  been  a  fire,  it  is  your  turn 

r  money.     I  don't  see  why.  as  the 
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1  people  say  it  was  no  accident." 
bat  does  it  matter  what  people  say,  as 
s  they  don't  speak  the  truth?  And  that 
y  hardly  ever  do,  if  they  are  women — which 
aajority  of  people  are  in  England,  accord- 
o  the  last  census,  worse  luck!" 
1  how  can  I  take  this  money  when  it  is 
t  I  set  my  own  house  on  fire  in  order 
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Hit  you  didn't,"  replied  Nancy;  "and.  as  a 
'   of    fact,    your   declining    to    take   the 
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about   the  habits   of   the  middle   class   proves 

that  the  anxious  enquirers  were  born  and  bred 

in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Nobody  apparently 

knows  so  little  about  a  thing  as  those  who 

really  know  too  much." 

"I  can't  do  it.  Nancy,  I  can't  do  it,"  cried 
Laurence.    "Don't  ask  me  to  do  it.     It's  hard 
is  to  do  what  I  know  to  be  right." 
"I  suppose  you  think  it  very  fine  to  sacrifice 
your  own  interests  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
pany.   That  is  all  very  well.    But  you  have  no 
sacrifice  me  on  the  altar  of  your  ab- 
surd scruples.     I  never  set  myself  up  as  being 
an    Iphigcnia  or  a  Japhtha's   daughter   up   to 

indale  made  no  reply.  They  were  now 
standing  close  by  the  Hall,  looking  at  the  rav- 
ages made  by  the  fire.  For  a  few  minutes 
neither  of  them  spoke:  then  Baxcndale  felt  a 
soft  hand  *teal  gently  into  his  own. 

"Laurence,  darling."  whispered  Nancy,  "you 
don't  mean  what  you  say.  Tell  me,  it  is  all  a 
mistake.  Just  think  of  what  it  means  to  me. 
Oh  !  my  love,  why  can't  we  be  happy  together. 
i  that  the  obstacle  to  your  poverty  has  been 
Not  that  it  was  ever  an  obstacle  to 
me;  poverty  always  seems  to  me  a  nice,  cheer- 
ful, picnicky  sort  of  thing  with  a  man  one 
really  Tikes.  But  you  made  a  silly  fuss  about  it 
while  it  was  here,  and  you  seem  to  make  a 
still  sillier  fuss  about  it  now  that  it  has  dis- 
appeared." 

"Don't  tempt  me,  sweetheart,   don't  tempt 

"Surely  you  were  in  earnest  when  you  told 
me  you  loved  me  better  than  anything  on 
earth  f " 

"You  know  I  meant  it,  Nancy.  Oh!  my 
darling,  don't  make  it  harder  for  me  than  it  is. 
I  love  you  better  than  life  itself.  But  it  is  a 
question  of  honour.  I  cannot  let  you  marry 
me  so  long  as  suspicion  rests  upon  me.  Nor 
can  1  take  the  money." 

Nancy  turned  to  her  lover,  with  a  look  he 
had  never  before  seen  in  her  blue  eyes — love 
and  pride,  offended  dignity  and  spurned  affec- 
tion mingled  there  with  a  misery  that  cut  him 
like  a  knife. 

"Then  you  prefer  your  scruples  to  me  ? 
Having  won  my  heart  you  weigh  it  in  the  bal- 
ance with  your  conscience,  and  find  that  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  heavier  and  more  valuable 
commodity  of  the  two.     Then  you  scribble 
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Mene  tekel  all  over  my  heart,  and  pitch  it  out 
of  the  window  as  being  light  weight.  But  you 
hug  your  own  conscience  in  an  ecstasy  of  ap- 
preciation, murmuring  to  yourself,  'What  a 
good  boy  am  I !'  As  for  what  becomes  of  my 
rejected  heart — whether  some  other  man  picks 
it  up,  or  whether  it  is  trampled  to  death  in  the 
dust — is  a  matter  of  no  more  moment  to  you 
than  it  is  to  the  man  in  the  moon.  You  have 
your  own  dear,  large,  honourable,  superfine, 
extra-weight  conscience  in  its  place:  and  that 
is  enough  for  you." 

Laurence  could  only  say:  "You  do  not  un- 
derstand me  now — some  day  you  will." 

"Then  all  is  over  between  us?" 

Laurence  literally  could  not  speak:  he  could 
only  bow  in  silent  misery. 

Nancy  drew  herself  up,  and  with  a  scornful 
"Good-bye,  Mr.  Baxendale,"  turned  away. 

Baxendale  for  a  few  seconds  stood  rooted  to 

the  spot.     Then  all  his  love  rushed  over  him 

with    overwhelming    force,    and    he    felt    he 

could  not  let  her  go. 

"Nancy!"  he  cried,  as  he  started  to  follow 
her. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  walked  proudly 

on. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

MRS.    CANDY'S   OPINION. 

Some  actions,   which   could   never  have  been 

meant. 
Are  brought  about  by  purest  accident. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Nancy  Burton 
had  to  break  off  the  thread  of  her  life  and  be- 
gin all  over  again  minus  the  principal  element; 
a  task  the  stupendous  difficulty  of  which  is  not 
understood  save  by  those  who  have  tried  it  in 
person. 

Laurence  Baxendale  had  so  completely  per- 
meated all  her  thoughts,  words  and  works  that 
it  seemed  well-nigh  impossible  to  eliminate 
him  from  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  from 
every  event  of  life,  including  the  most  trivial 
and  the  most  sublime.  The  beauties  of  art  and 
literature  and  nature  owed  half  their  raison 
d'etre,  in  Nancy's  philosophy,  to  the  fact  that 
she  loved  Laurence:  the  passing  irritations  of 
the  trivial  round  and  the  common  task  lost 
half  their  sting  in  the  consciousness  that  Lau- 
rence loved  her.  And  now  she  had  to  face  a 
world  where  there  was  no  longer,  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  a  Laurence  to  add  glamour 
and  intensity  to  her  soul's  most  exalted  mo- 
ments, to  relieve  the  weariness  of  its  most  un- 
interesting duties.  The  prospect  of  the  dreary 
path  which  lay  before  her  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  face  with  equanimity:  yet  it 


had  to  be  borne,  and  borne  with  a  brave  front, 
as  Nancy  was  the  type  of  woman  to  whom  pity 
was  an  insult.  Her  only  comf#rt  in  the  matter 
was  that  her  engagement  with  Laurence  had 
never  been  made  public — had  not  been  so  much 
an  actual  engagement  as  an  arrangement  be- 
tween their  two  selves  that  they  would  become 
engaged  at  some  future  time  if  fortune  fa- 
voured them :  so  that  she  had  to  suffer  none  of 
the  unpleasantness  attendant  upon  an  openly 
broken-off  engagement.  This  she  felt  she 
really  could  not  have  endured.  Of  course,  all 
the  world  knew  that  Mr.  Baxendale  and  Miss 
Burton  had  "walked  out  together"  and  "kept 
company,"  so  to  speak:  but  a  laxity  is  allowed 
to  mere  company  keepers  and  walkers  together 
which  is  not  permitted  to  those  whose  be- 
trothal has  been  advertised  by  letters  of  con- 
gratulations and  a  diamond  ring.  The  former 
bond  can  be  broken  at  the  will  of  the  parties 
concerned,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
are  tired  of  it  and  want  a  change:  at  least, 
their  world  would  be  satisfied  with  this.  But  an 
actual  jilting  must  be  justified  by  a  difference 
over  the  settlements,  or  the  discovery  of  some 
disgraceful  family  secret,  or  else  all  the  gos- 
sips of  the  neighbourhod  will  know  the  reason 
why. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  very  good  to  her  daughter 
just  then.  She  showed  her  no  open  sympathy: 
she  knew  Nancy  too  well  for  that ;  but  in  a 
thousand  -little  ways,  too  trivial  to  be  de- 
scribed, she  comforted  Nancy  as  only  a  mother 
can  comfort. 

Nora,  too,  was  kind  to  her  sister:  but  her 
own  love  affair  with  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  just 
then  proceeding  along  such  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant lines  that  Nancy's  sore  heart  was  inclined 
to  be  restive  under  Nora's  tenderest  touch. 
And  then  Nora  agreed  with  Nancy  in  blaming 
Laurence. 

The  only  people  who  can  really  help  us  when 
we  are  in  great  trouble  are  those  who  have 
suffered  more  than  we  are  suffering,  and  those 
who  love  us  better  than  we  love  ourselves ;  and 
although  Faith  Fairfax  could  not  lay  claim  to 
the  latter  qualification,  as  far  as  Nancy  was 
concerned,  she  could  to  the  former ;  and  so 
Nancy  found  a  certain  consolation  in  Faith's 
society  just  then.  She  knew  that  Faith  had 
loved  Laurence  and  had  loved  him  in  vain; 
therefore  she  recognised  that  Faith's  burden 
was  a  heavier  one  than  hers ;  for,  however 
desolate  the  rest  of  her  existence  was  doomed 
to  be,  she  had  once  lain  in  Laurence's  arms 
and  had  felt  his  kisses  on  her  face,  and  noth- 
ing could  ever  rob  her  of  the  bitter  sweetness 
of  that  memory. 
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The  woman  who  has  never  been  in  love,  has 
no  power  to  help  the  woman  whose  love  is  a 
sorrow  to  her;  the  woman  who  has  found 
nothing  but  happiness  in  love,  has  even  less; 
for  they  both  of  them  live  in  a  different  at- 
mosphere and  move  along  a  different  plane 
from  their  less  fortunate  sister.  The  former 
talks  a  language  foreign  to  her;  the  latter, 
though  acquainted  with  the  same  language,  is 
read  in  a  widely  diverse  lore;  therefore  she 
and  they  have  but  little  in  common.  But  Faith 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  love — knew  even 
what  it  was  to  be  in  love  with  Laurence  Bax- 
endale:  and  therefore  Nancy  called  at  Ways 
Hall  far  oftcner  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  mere  maintaining  of  neighbourly  rela- 
tions. Finally — most  important  of  all — Faith 
did  not  agree  with  Nancy  in  the  latter's  con- 
demnation of  Laurence's  refusal  to  accept  the 
insurance  money. 

While  we  are  as  yet  young  and  inexperi- 
enced (which  comes  to  the  same  tiling^,  when 
a  woman  confides  in  us  her  grievance  against 
the  man  of  her  choice,  our  natural  inclination 
— should  we  desire  to  please  the  woman — is  to 
take  her  part  against  him  and  to  tell  her  so. 
But  as  we  grow  older  and  learn  better  to 
know  our  world,  we  do  nothing  of  the  kind: 
we  understand  that  to  tell  her  that  she  is  right 
and  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  we  unani- 
mously second  all  her  votes  of  censure  upon 
him,  is  to  make  her  our  enemy  for  life;  while 
to  put  it  plainly  before  her  what  a  fool  she  is 
compared  with  him,  and  how  utterly  he  is  in 
the  right  and  she  is  in  the  wrong  with  regard 
to  the  matter  in  dispute,  is  to  earn  her  undy- 
ing friendship.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  a  woman  is  never  more  bitter  toward  any 
one  than  toward  those  well  meaning  but  mis- 
guided persons  who  take  her  part  against  her 
lover.  Therefore,  the  more  Nancy  worked 
herself  up  into  a  state  of  righteous  indignation 
with  Laurence  for  throwing  away  his  happi- 
ness and  her  own  for  the  sake  of  a  (to  her) 
absurd  scruple,  the  more  did  she  love  Faith 
for  defending  the  course  he  had  elected  to  pur- 
sue, and  the  more  (which  really  was  unjust 
and  unjustifiable)  did  she  blame  Lady  Alicia 
and  Nora  for  taking  exactly  the  same  view  of 
the  matter  as  she  took  herself. 

"I  can  approve  of  people  who  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  a  principle,"  she  said  to  Faith,  when 
the  two  girls  were  discussing — as  all  Mershire 
was  discussing — Laurence's  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  insurance  money,  "but  I  really 
haven't  patience  with  those  who  sacrifice 
everything  for  a  mere  scruple,  such  as  Lau- 
rence Baxendale;  have  you?" 


"Somehow  he  is  different  from  other  people; 
one  cannot  judge  him  by  the  same  standards; 
and  he  seems  to  elevate  a  scruple  into  a  prin- 
ciple." 

"But  don't  you  think  it  is  stupid  of  him  to 
choose  to  go  on  being  poor,  when  he  might 
now  be  rich  ?"  persisted  Nancy. 

"No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  I  think  it  is  sim- 
ply splendid  of  him  to  sacrifice  everything,  in 
the  way  he  is  doing,  to  what  he  considers 
right." 

"But  the  world  in  general  doesn't  consider 
that  it  is  right:  it  condemns  him  as  absurdly 
Quixotic.  Of  course,  I  should  admire  his  ac- 
tion as  much  as  you  do  if  it  was  actual  wrong- 
doing that  he  was  so  firmly  set  against,  and 
if  he  deliberately  chose  poverty  rather  than 
dishonour.  But  it  isn't.  He  is  sacrificing 
himself  and  his  mother  for  the  sake  of  a  senti- 
mental scruple,  which  everybody  except  him- 
self thinks  is  ridiculous  as  well  as  senti- 
mental." 

"That,  I  think,  is  where  he  is  behaving  so 
nobly.  If  all  the  world  agreed  with  him  that 
the  only  alternative  to  poverty  was  something 
wrong  or  dishonourable,  he  would  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter:  any  man  would  prefer 
poverty  to  what  other  men  condemned  as  dis- 
honourable and  despised  accordingly:  but  to 
be  poor  rather  than  do  what  he  himself 
considers  dishonourable,  although  nobody  else 
agrees  with  him  that  it  is  so,  seems  to  me  a 
splendid  sort  of  thing,  and  just  what  anyone 
who  knows  Laurence  would  expect  of  him." 
Faith  certainly  took  a  higher  and  more  ideal 
view  of  the  matter  than  did  Nancy:  bait  then 
Faith's  life  had  not  been  included  in  Lau- 
rence's holocaust,  and  Nancy's  had — which 
makes  all  the  difference  in  an  abstract  discus- 
sion on  sacrifice  as  a  fine  art. 

'Let  us  look  in  and  see  Mrs.  Candy,"  sug- 
gested Nancy,  as  the  two  girls  had  by  that 
time  reached  the  cottage  where  that  worthy 
matron  was,  for  the  present,  pitching  her 
moving  tent.  She  and  her  husband  had  incon- 
tinently fled  from  their  holiday  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  them  of  the  catastrophe  at  Bax- 
endale; and  Laurence  had  felt  himself  bound 
to  provide  them  with  a  cottage  at  once,  and  re- 
move thereto  all  their  Lares  and  Penates, 
which — fortunately  having  been  upon  the 
ground  floor — were  practically  none  the  worse 
for  the  fire.  A  vacant  keeper's  lodge  at  one 
of  the  park  gates  exactly  suited  them;  and 
there  good  Mrs.  Candy  took  up  her  abode,  and 
discussed  with  every  passer-by  the  accident 
which  had  driven  her  and  her  husband  out  of 
their  former  home. 
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"Yes,  dear,"  agreed  Faith;  "she  is  always 
delightful  company."  So  the  girls  entered  the 
little  garden  gate,  and  found  Mrs.  Candy 
shelling  peas  in  the  porch. 

"Well,  it  dew  seem  good  of  yew  young 
ladies  to  come  and  see  me,"  remarked  the 
good  woman  when  the  customary  greetings 
had  been  exchanged  and  her  guests  had  found 
themselves  fairly  comfortable  resting-places 
upon  two  upturned  flower-pots;  "for  what 
with  the  fire  and  our  holiday  and  the  trains 
and  all  we've  been  threw  i'  the  last  fortnit,  I've 
got  such  a  lot  to  say  that  I  don't  know  how  to 
keep  it  in,  I  don't;  and  yet  there's  nobody  to 
say  it  tu  when  Candy  goes  to  his  work ;  and  it's 
sorry  work  it  is  to  keep  your  words  back  when 
you  are  fairly  burstin'  with  'cm." 

"I  know  that  feeling,  Mrs.  Candy,"  said 
Nancy.  But  Faith  kept  silence,  because  she 
did  not  know  it. 

"It  du  seem  an  upset  to  come  back  after 
such  a  pleasant  holiday-time  as  me  and  Candy 
has  just  had,  and  to  find  no  home  to  come  tu," 
continued  Mrs.  Candy ;  "I  haven't  felt  so  upset 
as  I  did  when  Mr.  Baxendale  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  to  tell  us  that  the  Hall  was  burnt 
down,  no,  not  since  all  the  red  currants  fer- 
mented in  the  preserving-pot  three  summers 
ago,  and  had  to  be  given  to  the  pigs  instead  o' 
makin'  jelly  for  the  gentry  roundabouts.  I 
was  put  out  that  time,  and  no  mistake. 
'Candy,'  I  says,  'I've  treated  the  red  currants 
this  year  the  same  as  I've  always  treated  them, 
and  yet  they  nivcr  before  turned  again  me  in 
this  way:  then  what's  the  reason  of  it,  I 
wants  to  know?'  I  says.  'Misses,'  says  he, 
'there's  some  reason,  yew  may  be  sure  o'  that, 
or  such  a  thing  niver  would  have  come  to 
pass.'  Oh!  he's  a  wise  man,  is  Candy — there 
ain't  much  i'  this  warld  as  puzzles  him." 

"I  knew  you'd  be  immensely  surprised  to 
hear  of  such  a  catastrophe,"  exclaimed  Nancy ; 
"as  we  all  were,"  she  added  as  an  after- 
thought. 

"I  was,  indeed,  miss.  When  the  letter  came, 
we  was  havin'  tea  wi'  my  sister,  who  is  house- 
keeper up  at  Cromer  Hall :  and — wud  yew  be- 
lieve it? — there  was  sangwiches  for  tea  made 
out  o'  hard-boiled  eggs.  'Well,'  says  I,  when 
I  seed  'em.  'I  thought  as  I'd  been  everywhere 
and  seed  everything,'  I  says,  'but  sangwiches 
made  out  o'  eggs  is  news  to  me.'  And  afore 
I'd  done  bein'  astonished  at  the  sangwiches, 
the  letter  came  bringin'  word  as  Baxendale 
Hall  was  burnt  down.  Yew  see,  the  postman 
knew  we  was  havin'  tea  wi'  my  sister,  and 
knowin*  as  a  letter  generally  meant  bad  news, 
he  thought  it  best  to  bring  it  on  to  us  as  onst 


And  then  on  the  top  of  them  egg-sangwiches 
comes  the  downfall  o'  Baxendale;  and  I  feels 
how  trew  it  is  as  wunners  never  cease." 

"I  am  sure  you  grieve,  as  we  all  do,  that 
such  a  blow  should  fall  on  your  master,"  said 
Faith. 

Mrs.  Candy  placed  a  hand  on  either  knee, 
and  looked  Miss  Fairfax  full  in  the  face. 
"Waal,  miss,  I  wean't  deceive  yew;  it  wadn't 
be  right,  and  I  wean't  du  it.  When  we'd  read 
Mr.  Baxendale's  letter,  Candy  says  to  me,  he 
says,  'Lizzie,  this'll  be  a  blow  for  the  master, 
and  no  mistake.'  But  I  shakes  my  head: 
'Candy,'  I  says,  'there's  good  to  be  got  out  of 
everything  as  we  can  all  learn  from  nettle-tea; 
and  it's  my  opinion,'  says  I,  'that  Providence 
has  taken  this  opportewnity  o'  gettin'  the  bet- 
ter o'  old  Mr.  Baxendale's  will.'  That's  what 
I  says." 

Nancy  looked  up  quickly:  "And  you  were 
quite  right,  Mrs.  Candy." 

"So  Candy  said:  'Lizzie,'  says  he,  'I  doubt 
but  there's  somethin'  in  what  yew  say.'  'I'll 
be  bound  there  is,'  says  I;  'du  yew  suppose  as 
folks  are  goin'  to  be  allowed  to  make  them 
foolish  wills,  like  the  present  master's  grand- 
father did,  and  that  Providence  ain't  a-goin' 
to  be  even  wi'  them?  Not  they!  And  that  is 
just  what  I  should  have  expected  o'  Provi- 
dence, seein'  that  the  master's  grandfather 
was  such  a  fule  (beggin'  his  pardon)  that  he 
bound  the  present  Mr.  Baxendale  to  pay  good- 
ness knows  what  every  year  to  keep  a  lot  o' 
rubbish  from  bein'  burned,  as  any  sensible  man 
cud  see  wasn't  worth  the  burnin'.'  That's 
what  I  said  and  what  I  thought.  And  to  my 
mind  Providence  has  behaved  very  sensible  in 
the  matter,  seein'  that  there'd^be  no  peace  and 
no  plenty  for  nobody  as  long  as  them  rub- 
bishy old  books  was  above  ground." 

"You  never  did  approve  of  the  Baxendale 
library,  I  remember,"  said  Faith,  with  a  smile. 

"No  more  I  did,  miss,  and  why  should  I, 
seein'  that  it  cost  such  a  lot  to  them  as  cud  ill 
afford  it,  and  brought  no  good  to  nobody? 
Yew  see,  miss,  Candy  don't  hold  wi'  books, 
doesn't  Candy ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  Provi- 
dence was  of  Candy's  opinion,  seein'  as  how  all 
that  old  rubbishy  heap  was  burned  up  in  a 
night,  as  yew  may  say.  If  Providence  had  had 
any  patience  wi'  old  Mr.  Baxendale's  nonsense, 
that  there  library  had  niver  ha'  been  burned: 
yew  may  take  my  word  for  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Candy,  giving  good  reason  for  the  hope  that 
was  in  her. 

Nancy  nodded:  "Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Candy; 
there's  something  in  that.  After  all,  if  things 
ought  not  to  happen  they  would  not  be  allowed 
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to  happen."    Her  logic  was  consolatory  if  un- 
sound. 

"Yes,  miss,  that's  what  me  and  Candy 
thinks:  and  we  can't  hold  wi'  Mr.  Laurence 
goin'  agen  Providence,  as  yew  may  say,  in 
not  takin'  all  that  money  as  is  his  right  and 
his  dew,  and  which  was  Providence's  making 
up  to  him  for  all  that  rubbish  in  his  grand- 
father's will." 

Faith  drew  herself  up  rather  haughtily: 
"Surely  Mr.  Baxendale  has  a  right  to  take 
what  he  considers  the  honourable  course  with- 
out consulting  the  whole  neighbourhood." 

"Not  he,  miss:  we  .can  none  of  us  du  with- 
out takin'  the  advice  of  our  neighbours,  and 
it's  a  wunnerful  help  sometimes  hearin'  what 
they  say  of  us,  though  we  mayn't  enjoy  it  at 
the  time  Now  he's  got  a  regular  bee  in  his 
bonnet,  Mr.  Baxendale  has;  and  the  suner 
folks  can  teach  him  to  take  it  out  the  better 
for  him.  He  should  just  hear  what  Candy 
says  of  his  behaviour;  that  wud  open  his 
eyes,  that  wud." 

Nancy  laughed  ruefully:  "I  am  afraid  I 
agree  with  Candy." 

"Yew  see,  miss,  there's  nothin'  so  trouble- 
some as  when  folks  get  werritting  about 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong.  'Let  'em  do 
what's  right,'  Candy  says,  'and  think  no  more 
about  it;'  and  he's  a  wunnerful  knowledge- 
able man,  is  Candy.  But  always  thinkin' 
about  one's  dewty,  and  dwcllin'  upon  it,  is 
more  than  anybody  can  stand :  and  that's  the 
bad  habit  as  Mr.  Baxendale  has  got  into,  as  his 
poor  father  did  afore  him." 

"Yes;  it  is  a  pity,  of  course,  to  grow  mor- 
bid upon  the  subject  of  one's  duty,"  said  Faith. 

"So  it  be,  miss,  so  it  be ;  and  when  once  yew 
get  doubtin'  about* things,  there's  no  more  rest 
for  nobody — neither  for  yewrself  nor  for  them 
that  lives  wi'  yew.  I  remember  Miss  Try- 
phosa  Phillipson,  as  I  lived  with  afore  I  was 
married.  She  was  an  old  maid,  and  one  o'  the 
warritting  sort.  And  when  I  lived  wi'  her 
she'd  wake  me  up  in  the  night  and  say,  'Lizzie,. 
I  doubt  if  the  front  door's  locked :  will  yew 
just  run  down  to  make  sure?'  So  off  I  had  to> 
go  i'  the  cold.  Then  no  suner  was  I  safe  back 
in  bed  and  dosin'  off,  than  she'd  begin  agen: 
'Lizzie,  I  don't  remember  if  we  douted  the 
candles  in  the  drawing-room:  will  yew  just 
run  down  and  make  sure?'  And  off  I  had  to 
go  agen.  And  that's  how  folk  get  who  are 
full  of  conscience  and  scruples  and  things  o* 
that  sort:  a  trouble  to  theirselves,  and  worse 
than  a  trouble  to  them  as  lives  wi'  them." 

"Still  a  sense  of  duty  is  a  fine  thing,  and  so*. 
is  a  tender  conscience.     I  had  rather  have  a^ 


conscience  that  was  too  tender  than  one  that 
was  too  tough." 

"Maybe,  Miss  Fairfax,  maybe;  but  Candy 
don't  hold  wi'  folks  as  make  a  god  o'  their 
conscience,  Candy  don't.  I  remember  onst 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  preached  a  sermon  about  a 
saint — I  forgit  his  right  name,  but  I  know  he 
were  a  saint — who  spent  all  his  life  o'  the  top 
of  a  pillar,  just  for  the  sake  o'  his  conscience; 
and  Candy  was  that  set  agen  him  as  niver  was. 
He  said,  Candy  did,  that  if  folks  was  meant 
to  live  at  the  top  o'  pillars  and  posts  they'd 
have  been  made  to  grow  up  'em,  like  hops  and 
kidney-beans;  and  he  didn't  hold  with  such 
Jack-and-the-Bcanstalk  ways,  didn't  Candy." 

"Simon  Stylites  was  the  name  of  the  saint," 
said  Faith,  with  a  smile. 

"And  Mr.  Baxendale  was  made  on  the  same 
last."  added  Nancy. 

"So  he  was,  Miss  Burton,  so  he  was;  yew 
niver  spoke  a  trewer  word.  But  I  make  bold 
to  vsay  that  there  saint  didn't  stick  his  lady- 
mother  on  the  top  o'  the  pillar  alongside  of 
him,  because  there  wudn't  ha'  been  room  for 
her ;  and  yet  that's  what  Mr.  Baxendale  does 
with  her  leddyshrip,  beggin'  his  pardon/' 

Again  the  proud  look  crept  over  Faith's 
aristocratic  face :  but  Nancy  said  bitterly : 
**Yes,  it's  dull  for  women  at  the  tops  of  pil- 
lars, Mrs.  Candy." 

"So  it  be,  miss,  so  it  be;  and  most  perticlar 
for  a  leddy  brought  up  as  Leddy  Alicia  was. 
I  remember  her  when  she  was  livin'  at  the 
Hall,  I  du,  in  old  Mr.  Baxcndale's  time — Mr. 
Laurence's  father,  that  is  to  say — and  he  wor- 
shipped the  very  ground  she  trod  on,  and 
thought  nothin'  too  good  for  her,  which  it 
wasn't,  considerin'  what  a  pretty  face  she  had 
in  those  days,  and  a  figure  like  a  willow 
wand." 

"She  must  have  been  very  handsome," 
Nancy  exclaimed. 

"She  was,  miss — a  perfect  picter;  and  a 
sight  handsomer  than  all  the  old  picters  at  the 
Hall,  which  Mr.  Baxendale's  grandfather  set 
such  store  by.  She  was  one  o'  the  sort  as 
seem  made  to  be  waited  on,  bless  her!" 

"She  hasn't  had  much  waiting  on  in  late 
years,  poor  lady,"  said  Faith,  with  a  sigh. 

"No  more  she  has,  miss ;  and  it  don't  seem 
hecomin',  somehow.  I  shall  niver  forgit  the 
"first  time  I  saw  her  come  inta  the  kitchen  at 
Poplar  Farm  to  give  an  order  herself,  instead 
•o'  ringin'  the  bell  for  the  footman  to  take  it,  as 
she  used  to  du  up  at  the  Hall.  I  remember 
onst  when  I  was  in  service  to  give  me  such  a 
turn  -as  niver  was  when  I  see  the  kitchen-maid 
mix  the  mustard  in  one  o'  the  room  tea-cups: 
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'Yew  must  always  use  a  kitchen  tea-cup  for 
mixing  the  mustard  in,  yew  careless  hussy,'  I 
says:  'and  niver  let  me  see  yew  speak  disre- 
spectfully o'  one  of  the  room  tea-cups  agen.' 
And  it  give  me  just  such  another  turn  when  I 
see  her  leddyship  come  inta  the  kitchen  at 
Poplar  Farm." 

"Yes;  life  has  been  hard  for  Lady  Alicia." 
Faith  agreed 

"So  it  has,  miss;  and  therefore  I  hold  it  is 
Mr.  Laurence's  bounden  dcwty  to  spend  all 
that  there  insurance  money  in  makin'  his  poor 
mother  comforable  in  her  old  age,  instead  o' 
sittin'  all  by  himself  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
as  yew  may  say.  I  don't  deny  as  conscience  is 
an  invention  o'  Providence  and  shud  be  re- 
spected as  such ;  but  Candy  says  to  me,  'Liz- 
zie,' he  says,  'the  same  Providence  as  invented 
Mr.  Laurence's  conscience  invented  the  Fifth 
Commandment;  and  it  ain't  honourin'  the 
Fifth  Commandment  to  keep  a  leddy  o'  that 
quality  in  a  farm-house,  without  so  much  as  a 
single-handed  footman  to  answer  the  bell.' 
That's  what  Candy  said;  and  he's  one  to  stick 
to  what  he's  said,  is  Candy." 

"I  wonder  how  the  house  did  catch  fire,  after 
all,  and  whether  the  mystery  ever  will  be 
cleared  up,"  said  Faith,  dreamily. 

"Well,  miss,  he's  got  his  idea  on  that  matter, 
has  Candy,' and  so  have  I,  beggin'  your  par- 
don." 

Nancy  looked  up,  her  face  alive  with  inter- 
est :  "Let  us  hear  your  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter, Mrs.  Candy,"  she  begged. 

Mrs.  Candy,  nothing  loath,  replied:  "Well, 
miss,  it  ain't  for  poor  folks  like  Candy  and  me 
to  set  our  opinion  above  the  gentry ;  but  what 
we  thinks  we  says,  and  what  we  says  we  sticks 
to.  Now,  I  wean't  deceive  yew  by  sayin'  as  I 
believe  Mr.  Baxendale  burned  down  his  own 
house  on  purpose,  as  some  folks  say  he  did ; 
but  they  aren't  them  as  knows  him." 

"I  should  think  not!"  Faith  exclaimed  under 
her  breath. 

"But  I  think  as  he  did  it  himself,  all  the 
same,  though  he's  no  more  knowledge  of  it 
than  the  babe  unborn." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Nancy. 

"Well,  miss,  I  think  as  Mr.  Baxendale 
burned  down  the  Hall  hisself,  but  he  did  it  by 
accident.  First,  nobody  but  hisself  cud  ha' 
done  it  when  me  and  Candy  was  away,  because 
nobody  but  hisself  had  the  keys.  He  had  tew 
sets  of  his  own,  and  I  give  up  our  set  to  him 
before  I  went  away;  and  all  the  folks  say  as 
the  Hall  was  set  afire  from  the  inside  o'  the 
library.  Then  he's  tu  fond  o'  smokin',  is  Mr. 
Laurence — sadly    too    fond :    why    men    shud 


make  a  chimbley  o*  their  mouths  is  more  than 
I  can  say;  but  Mr.  Laurence  is  terrible  fond 
o'  doin'  it,  and  many  a  time  he's  give  me  a 
fright  for  fear  the  sparks  and  matches  shud 
get  among  them  rubbishy  old  books.  Why, 
he'd  light  his  pipe  up  at  the  Hall,  and  throw 
the  match  away,  and  laugh  at  me  when  I  said 
it  was  enough  to  burn  the  house  down  over  our 
heads.  'Yew  needn't  be  af eared  o'  me,  Mrs. 
Candy,'  he'd  say  as  peart  as  peart;  'if  yew  are 
as  careful  as  me,'  says  he,  'the  Hall  won't  be 
burned  down  again  in  our  time.'  As  if  any  man 
— even  Candy  hisself — cud  be  as  careful  as  a 
woman !  But  poor  Mr.  Laurence,  bein'  but  a 
single  man,  didn't  know  no  better." 

Nancy's  face  was  positively  pale  with  excite- 
ment :  "Then  you  really  believe  that  that  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fire,  Mrs.  Candy?" 

"I  du,  miss;  not  a  doubt  on  it.  As  soon  as 
we  heard  on  it,  Candy  says  to  me,  'Lizzie,'  says 
he.  'mark  my  words;  this  comes  o'  the  master 
bein'  so  fond  o'  smokin',  and  lightin'  his  pipe 
all  over  the  place.  (He  don't  smoke  hisself, 
Candy  don't.)  I  make  no  doubt,'  he  says, 
'as  he's  lighted  his  pipe  onst  too  often  in 
that  rubbishy  old  library.'  Yew  see,  miss, 
he'd  throw  the  match  away,  as  he  was  so  fond 
o'  doin',  and  go  away,  and  lock  up  the  house, 
and  forgit  all  about  it.  And  the  match  wild 
smoulder  and  smoulder  till  it  got  to  them  rub- 
bishy old  books ;  and  then  the  whole  place  'ud 
be  in  a  blaze  like  one  o'clock,  and  nobody  cud 
put  it  out  agen:  particularly  as  the  wind  hap- 
pened to  be  so  high  that  night,  which  made  it 
burn  all  the  quicker." 

But  Faith  laughed  this  suggestion  to  scorn: 
"What  an  absurd  idea,  Mrs.  Candy!  As  if 
Mr.  Baxendale  would  be  so  careless  as  to  burn 
down  his  own  house." 

"Yew  aren't  married,  miss,  beggin'  your 
pardon,  and  so  yew  don't  know  how  careless 
men  can  be — even  the  best  o'  them.  Why, 
even  Candy  hisself  '11  leave  his  boots  dryin'  at 
the  fire  till  the  toes  is  burned  out,  unless  I  hap- 
pen to  be  handy  to  take  'em  away  as  sune  as 
they  begin  to  smell.  But  he'd  niver  notice  it, 
bless  yew !  not  till  the  smell  o'  burned  leather 
had  got  on  your  stomach  till  it  was  enough  to 
bring  the  house  down.  That's  a  man  all  over!" 
And  Mrs.  Candy  fairly 'bridled  with  pride  at 
the  extreme  virility  of  her  lord  and  master. 

Faith  was  silent,  and  smiled  the  smile  of  the 
unconvinced. 

"But  what  puts  me  out,"  the  garrulous 
matron  continued,  "is  that  it  was  all  my  fault. 
If  I'd  ha'  been  content  to  stay  at  home  and  not 
got  werritting  over  our  grave  and  Sarah 
Maria's  twins,  Baxendale  Hall  wud  niver  have 
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been  burned.  Candy  wud  ha'  seen  to  that. 
Don't  go  tellin'  me  as  the  Hall  wud  ever  ha' 
caught  fire  if  Candy  had  been  here  to  look 
after  it,  because  it  wudn't.  But  that  comes  o' 
carin'  too  much  for  this  vile  body,  and  for 
other  folk's  babies,  which  are  made  to  be  cut 
down  like  grass.  Yew  see,  Candy  niver  fashed 
hisself  about  the  grave  nor  the  twins ;  and  why 
shud  he,  sccin'  as  they  was  neither  o'  them  his 
flesh  and  blood?" 

"But  they  were  yours,"  suggested  Faith; 
"and  you  and  he  are  one." 

Mrs.  Candy  shook  her  head  decidedly: 
"Now,  Miss  Fairfax,  when  yew've  got  a  hus- 
band o'  your  own,  don't  yew  go  belie  vin*  no 
rubbish  as  to  his  relations  bein'  the  same  as 
yours,  or  t'other  way  round :  because  they  ain't. 
Why,  things  as  wud  only  make  him  have  a 
merry  laugh  if  his  relations  did  'em  will  fairly 
turn  his  stomach  if  they  was  done  by  yours. 
And  it'll  be  the  same  wi'  yew.  I  remember 
when  my  sister  Carrie  was  a  bit  flirty,  I 
thought  it  a  rare  bit  o'  fun ;  but  when  Candy's 
sister  Jennie  carried  on  wi'  a  young  man,  she 
fairly  turned  me  sick,  the  forward  hussy !  I 
niver  did  get  on  wi'  Jennie:  her  tongue  was 
too  sharp  for  my  taste,  and  I  never  cud  a-bear 
a  sharp  tongue." 

"Then  wasn't  Carrie's  tongue  ever  sharp?" 
asked  Nancy  slyly. 

"Oh !  Carrie  was  different.  Her  tongue  was 
a  bit  sharp  sometimes,  I  don't  deny;  now  and 
then  she'd  be  as  peart  as  peart  and  have  an 
answer  for  anybody.  But  somehow  she  didn't 
rile  yew  as  Jennie  did.  When  Carrie  laughed 
at  yew,  she  just  set  yew  a-laughin'  at  yewrself ; 
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but  when  Jennie  laughed  at  yew,  oh,  my! — 
she  just  made  yew  all  agog  to  slap  her.  She 
was  always  a-gcttin'  the  better  of  yew,  Jennie 
was.  I  remember  when  my  childcrn  died  and 
hers  lived,  she  was  that  lordin'  it  over  me  as 
niver  was :  as  if  anybody  wud  want  childern  to 
live  as  had  got  noses  like  Jennie's  childern ! 
And  such  bad  behaviour,  too,  just  like  their 
mother.  No ;  I  wean't  deceive  yew ;  there 
niver  was  anythin'  genteel  about  Jennie,  nor 
niver  will  be,  no,  not  if  she  lives  to  be  a  hun- 
dred." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  while  Mrs. 
Candy's  mind  revelled  in  the  memory  of  tHc: 
unsatisfactory  manners  and  profiles  of  her  sis- 
ter-in-law's offspring:  then  less  soothing 
thoughts  intervened,  and  she  went  on  more 
seriously:  "No,  young  ladies,  I  shall  niver 
cease  to  blame  myself  for  havin'  been  the 
cause  o'  the  Hall  bein'  burned  down.  If  I'd 
stopped  at  home,  as  Candy  wanted  to,  it  wud 
niver  ha'  come  to  pass.  So  let  it  be  a  lesson  to> 
yew — if  ever  yew  get  husbands  o'  your  own — 
to  du  what  they  want  yew,  whether  yew  sec  the 
sense  o'  it  or  not.  The  Prayer  Book  tells  us 
as  we  are  to  obey  our  husbands ;  and  them  as 
wrote  the  Prayer  Book  knew  what  they  was 
talkin'  about,  unless  I'm  much  mistaken.  And 
if  I'd  ha'  given  heed  to  Candy's  words,  instead 
o'  to  my  own  sinful  heart,  coupled  with  the 
grave  and  Sarah  Maria's  twins.  Baxendale 
Hall  wud  ha'  been  standin'  on  its  own  legs  to 
this  blessed  day." 

And  Mrs.  Candy  looked  round  her  with  the 
dignified  despair  of  one  who  has  sinned  greatly 
and  has  been  greatly  punished. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  August  1,  1902. 

July  publications  were  naturally  very  light, 
much  fewer  than  in  any  preceding  month  of 
the  year.  Ranson's  Folly,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  was  by  far  the  most  notable  book  of 
the  month,  and  is  having  an  exceptionally 
good  sale  for  a  volume  of  short  stories.  Mrs. 
Tree,  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  was  another  book 
meeting  with  a  good  demand,  and  one  likely  to 
sell  readily  throughout  the  autumn  season. 

Sales  during  July  were  largely  of  the  pop- 
ular fiction  of  the  day.  the  leading  titles  of  the 
last  few  months  still  remaining  prominent. 
The  Virginian,  by  Owen  Wister,  now  leads  in 
point  of  sale,  although  closely  pressed  by  Mrs. 
wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  Hearts  Cour- 
ageous and  The  Mississippi  Bubble  continue 
much  in  demand.     The  Conqueror  and  Doro- 


thy South  show  no  signs  of  decreasing  in  pop- 
ularity, while  Those  Delightful  Americans,  by 
Mrs.  Everard  Cotes,  and  The  Spenders,  by 
Harry  Leon  Wilson,  are  increasing  in  popu- 
larity. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  new  fiction  for  the  autumn 
trade,  and  there  is  considerable  speculation  as 
to  whether  such  enormous  sales  will  be 
reached  with  this  class  of  books  as  in  the  past 
few  years.  Assuming  that  the  publishers  con- 
tinue their  liberal  advertising  and  the  depart- 
ment stores  realise  that,  even  with  the  main- 
tained price,  books  are  practically  as  useful 
for  leaders  as  before,  and  with  the  better  po- 
sition of  the  regular  dealer,  there  seems  no 
likelihood  of  decreased  demand.  Temporal 
Power,  by  Marie  Corelli ;  The  Fortunes  of 
Oliver  Horn,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith;  and 
Castle  Craneycrow,  by  George  Barr  McCutch- 
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eon,  with  others  of  a  similar  character,  may  be 
expected  to  test  the  situation. 

Other  announcements  of  early  forthcoming 
books  which  will  undoubtedly  be  acceptable 
for  the  autumn  trade  are:  Shakespeare  and 
His  Forerunners,  by  Sidney  Lanier;  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Long  Life,  by  Theodore  L.  Cuyler; 
Daniel  Webster,  by  John  D.  McMaster ;  and  a 
limp  leather  edition  of  Rolfe's  Shakespeare, 
heretofore  made  in  cloth  only.  An  attractive 
list  of  juveniles  will  include  new  books  by  such 
well-known  writers  for  the  young  as  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.,  Edward  S.  Ellis,  James  Otis,  Ever- 
ett T.  Tomlinson,  Martha  Finley,  Laura  E 
Richards  and  G.  A.  Henty.  Novelties  in  cal- 
endars are  also  numerous. 

The  demand  for  outdoor  books  has  not  been 
as  great  as  during  the  last  few  years,  yet  a 
number  of  titles  on  seasonable  subjects  have 
sold  .readily,  of  which  Wild  Life  of  Orchard 
and  Field,  by  Ernest  Ingersoll  ;Thc  Kindred 
of  the  Wild,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts;  and 
Forest  Neighbours,  by  William  D.  Hulbert, 
may  be  mentioned  as  attractive. 

Business  for  the  month  just  passed  has  un- 
doubtedly compared  favorably  with  that  of  the 
same  period  of  former  years,  and  has  been 
quite  up  to  expectations.  Sales  have  been 
largely  confined  to  fiction  and  light  reading, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  library  trade  and  a  few 
advance  school  orders.  The  outlook  is  now 
good  for  a  heavy  fall  season,  with  much  new 
and  attractive  material  from  which  to  make 
sales. 

The  best  selling  books  of  the  month  in  their 
order  of  popularity  follow,  with  but  few 
changes  from  the  list  of  last  month : 

The  Virginian.      By  Owen  Wister.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Alice 
Caldwell  Hegan.     $1.00. 

Ranson's  Folly.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
$1.50. 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.  By 
Charles  Major.     $1.50. 

Hearts  Courageous.  By  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives.      $1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.  By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.      $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane.      By  Herself. 

$150. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.     $1.50. 

The  Conqueror.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
$1.50. 

Dorothy  South.  By  George  Cary  Eggles- 
ton.      $1.50. 

The  Lady  Paramount.      By  Henry  Harland. 

$1.50. 

Miss  Petticoats.     By  Dwight  Tilton.     $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  August  1,  1902. 

July  business  was  good,  viewed  from  the 
comparative  standpoint,  and  especially  so  when 
the  fact  that  it  is  about  the  dullest  month  in 
the  year  is  taken  into  consideration.  Country 
trade  was  quite  the  feature  of  the  month,  be- 
ing much  better  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  orders  from  that  source  were 


quite  numerous.  A  more  than  average  de- 
mand for  popular  fiction  prevailed  and  the 
leading  books  in  that  class  sold  well,  almost 
without  exception. 

The  best  selling  book  of  the  month  was  The 
Virginian,  for  which  the  demand  was  unusually 
heavy.  Next  in  order  came  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,  which  seems  to  have  at- 
tained almost  classic  rank.  Both  of  these 
books  appear  to  have  firmly  established  them- 
selves, and  a  good  autumn  sale  can  reasonably 
be  expected  for-  them.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  these  books  have  attained  their  present 
place  in  public  favour  by  pure  merit,  and  have 
never  at  any  time  been  particularly  boomed. 
Dorothy  Vernon  went  well,  and  The  Missis- 
sippi Bubble  increased  its  sale  over  June.  The 
Story  of  Mary  MacLane  was  in  lively  demand 
locally  on  account  of  the  author's  visit  to  this 
city,  and  Ranson's  Folly,  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  last  effort,  met  with  an  excellent  re- 
ception. Other  books  which  continue  to  grow 
in  popularity  are  The  Leopard's  Spots,  The 
Spenders  and  Dorothy  South. 

Representatives  of  nearly  all  the  important 
publishing  houses  in  the  country  visited  Chi- 
cago last  month  with  samples  of,  and  infor- 
mation concerning,  their  autumn  books.  As 
a  whole,  autumn  preparations,  while  not  lack- 
ing in  number,  appear  to  be  fairly  conservative, 
and  attain  a  standard  equal  to,  if  not  surpass- 
ing, previous  years.  There  is  not  much  that 
is  novel  or  original,  and  it  is  evidently  ex- 
pected that  trade  will  move  largely  along  the 
same  lines  as  last  year.  Fiction  is,  of  course, 
largely  represented,  but  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  several  spring  books  to  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations has  undoubtedly  had  its  influence, 
and  it  is  probable  that  more  caution  with  this 
class  of  books  will  be  shown  than  last  year. 

One  of  the  minor  features  of  coming  holiday 
books  of  the  cheaper  kind  is  the  prevalence  of 
what  is  called  Ooze  calf  bindings.  Less  than 
a  decade  ago  Ooze  calf-bound  books  could  not 
be  sold  readily  anywhere;  now  the  taste  has 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  few 
publishers  that  are  not  putting  something  on 
their  list  in  that  binding. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  important  of 
the  autumn  books  will  be  ready  early ;  indeed, 
some  of  them,  notably.  A  Speckled  Bird,  by 
Augusta  Evans,  and  Castle  Craneycrow,  by 
George  B.  McCutcheon,  will  be  published  this 
month.  Among  others  to  come  later,  Marie 
Corelli's  Temporal  Power,  Gilbert  Parker's 
Donovan  Pasha  and  Booth  Tarkington's  The 
Tivo  Van  Revels  are  sure  to  meet  with  great 
success. 

The  following  books  led  sales  last  month  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed : 

The  Virginian.    By  Owen  Wister.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Alice 
Caldwell  Hegan.    $1.00. 

Dorothy  Vernon.    By  Charles  Major.    $1.50. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.      $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Mary.  MacLane.  By  Herself. 
$1.50. 

Ranson's  Folly.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
$150. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.     By  Thomas  Dixon, 

$1.50. 
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The   Spenders.     By    Harry   Leon    Wilson. 

$1.50. 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.     By  Conan 
Doyle.     $1.25. 

Audrey.    By  Mary  Johnston.    $1.50. 

Dorothy  South.    By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 

$1.50. 

The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky.    By  Ottilie  J. 
Liljenkranz.    $1.50. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London,  June  20  to  July  19,  1902. 

Trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  was 
considerably  affected  by  the  sudden  postpone- 
ment of  the  coronation,  the  sale  of  souvenirs 
and  literature  pertaining  to  the  event  being 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  during 
the  period  of  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  His  Majesty  the  whole  attention  of 
the  public  was  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
daily  papers  and  illustrated  weeklies.  This,  in 
conjunction  with  the  break  of  the  holidays,  to 
a  large  extent  disorganised  everything,  so  that 
the  customary  slackness  of  this  season  was 
more  marked  than  usual. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  publication 
of  the  month  has  been  Henry  VIII.,  by  A.  F. 
Pollard  in  the  Historical  Series  of  Messrs. 
Goupil. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  practically  the  dead 
season  in  the  publishing  world,  there  has  been 
a  fairly  large  muster  of  6s.  novels,  several  of 
which  have  been  much  in  request;  and.  al- 
though no  sensational  sales  have  been  effected, 
there  has  been,  more  especially  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  time,  a  satisfactory  demand. 
Among  those  which  call  for  special  notice 
are  The  New  Christians,  The  Mill  of  Silence 
and  Love  with  Honour.  Of  former  issues 
David  Harum.  The  Lady  Paramount  and  The 
Kentons  have  sold  well.  Orders  are  now 
coming  in  freely  for  the  approaching  volume 
by  Marie  Corelli. 

Mark  Twain's  A  Double -Barrelled  Detec- 
tive Story  and  Between  Ourselves,  by  Max 
O'Rell,  have  been  the  two  most  prominent 
lines  at  3s.  6d. 

Campaign  literature  still  lingers  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  popularity.  The  Mechanism  of 
War,  by  "Linesman."  and  The  Boer  Fight  for 
Freedom,  by  Michael  Davitt,  have  been  in  a 
double  sense  to  the  front. 

With  the  advent  of  a  more  settled  spell  of 
warm  weather  came  a  large  demand  for  guide 
books  to  the  various  holiday  resorts,  those  for 
Scotland  and  gallant  little  Wales  being  notable 
favourites. 

The  Scenery  of  England,  by  Lord  Avebury, 
has  continued  to  find  many  purchasers. 

A  number  of  natural  history  handbooks, 
such  as  Gordon's  "Our  Country's  Series,"  have 
also  been  disposed  of. 

Two  little  volumes  by  Douglas  Haden  treat- 
ing of  London  pictorially  have  sold  freely. 

The  Sixpenny  Reprint  is  certainly  the  chief 
line  of  the  holiday  season,  and  the  sales  of  this 
class  have  been  very  great;  indeed,  they  may 
be  said  in  several  cases  to  have  been  "pro- 
digious." The  three  chief  items  were  East 
Lynne,  Lorna  Doone  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda.     Of  the  latter,  the  edition,  consisting 


of  100,000,  was  almost  exhausted  on  the  day  of 
publication.  Many  of  the  formerly  published 
works  in  this  series  have  also  maintained  a 
large  amount  of  popularity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  month: 

The  Lady  Paramount.  By  Henry  Harland. 
6s.      (Lane.) 

The  New  Christians.  By  Percy  White.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Mill  of  Silence.  By  Bernard  Capes.  6s. 
(Long.) 

Love  With  Honour.  By  Charles  Marriott. 
6s.      (Lane.) 

David  Harum.  By  E.  W.  Westcott.  6s. 
(Pearson.) 

The  Kentons.  By  W.  D.  Ho  wells.  6s. 
(Harper.) 

Henry  VIII.  By  A.  F.  Pollard.  63s.  net. 
(Goupil.) 

The  Scenery  of  England.  By  Lord  Ave- 
bury.     15s.  net.     (Macmillan.) 

The  Unspeakable  Scot.  By  T.  W.  H.  Cros- 
land.      5s.      (Richards.) 

A  Double-Barrellcd  Detective  Story.  By 
Mark  Twain.     3s.  6d.     (Chatto.) 

The  Mechanism  of  War.  By  "Linesman." 
3s.  6d.     (W.  Blackwood.) 

The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom.  By  Michael 
Davitt.     6s.  net.     (Funk  and  Wagnalls.) 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

July  10  to  August  10,  1902. 

NEW  YORK. 

American  Book  Company: 

Complete  Geography.  H.  Justin  Ru.ld/. 
Elementary  Geography.  H.  Justin  Roddy. 
A    Grammar   of    Attic    and    Ionic    Greek 

Frank  Cole  Babbitt. 
High   School   Algebra.     M.  A.   Bailey. 

Barnes  and  Company: 

A  World's  Shrine.    Virginia  W.  Johnson. 

Brentano's : 

Stronger  Than  Love.      Mrs.  Alexander. 

Buckles  and  Company: 

Separation.      Margaret  Lee. 

A  Woman's  No.      Mrs.  H.  L.  Cameron. 

Dolphin  Press: 

Poems  Charades,  Inscriptions  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  with  English  Translations 
and  Notes.    H.  T.  Henry. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company : 

The  Jewish  Encyclopaedia.  Isidore 
Singer.  Managing  Editor.      Vol.  II 

Concise  Standard  Dictionary.  James  C 
Fernald. 

Holt  and  Company: 

Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
J.  P.  Gordy. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Company: 

History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Vols.  I„  II.  find  III. 
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3.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.    (Doubleday,      5. 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50.  6- 

4.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $150. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 
f  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Mcrrill  Co)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Audrey.     Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.     Doyle. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  None  But  the  Brave.     Sears-    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50 

2.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  The   Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The   Hound   of   the    Baskervilles-      Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

2.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan.       1. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00.  2. 

4.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50.  3- 

5.  Audrey.     Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)    $150.  '      4. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50.  5. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  5. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer-       1. 

rill  Co.)    $1.50.  2. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $i-oo.  3. 

The  Kentons.    Ho  wells.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 
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Ran  son's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)   $1.50. 
The  Lover's  Progress.   By  Himself.    (Bren- 
tano.)     $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan- 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 
Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 
The  Spenders.    Wilson.    (Lothrop.)    $1.50. 
The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Ranson's  Folly-  Davis.  (Scribner.)  $150. 
The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 
The  Desert.     VanDyke-     (Scribner.)    $1.25 

net. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 
Kindred   of   the   Wild.     Roberts.      (L.    C. 

Page  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1-00. 
The  Battleground.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
None  But  the  Brave.    Sears-    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

The     Opponents.     Robertson.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 
The  Spenders.    Wilson.     (Lothrop.)    $1.50. 
Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
It's  Up   to  You.     McHugh.      (Dillingham 

Co.)     75  cents. 
The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane.     MacLane. 

(Stone.)     $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 
The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.     Doyle. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 
How     to    Know     Wild     Flowers.      Dana. 

(Scribner.)     $2.00  net. 
Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 
Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan- )v 

$1.50. 
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4.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Audrey.     Johnston.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Amor  Victor.    Kenyon.     (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

NORFOLK,   VA. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The   Leopard's    Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,   Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Battleground.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  World's  People.     Gordon.     (Taylor  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Story  of   Mary   MacLane.     MacLane. 

(Stone.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Pasteboard  Crown.     Morris.      (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

5.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Gospel    of   Judas    Iscariot.      Baldwin. 

(Higgins.)     $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  Lafitte  of  Louisiana.      Devereaux.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Lady  Paramount.     Harland.     (Lane.) 

$150. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  None  But  the  Brave.    Sears.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $150. 

3.  Mr.  Whitman.     Pullen.     (Lothrop.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  Miss  Petticoats.     Tilton.     (Clarke.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Captain    of    the    Grey    Horse    Troop. 

Garland.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Audrev.     Tohnston.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Heralds     of     Empire.    Laut.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
•6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.      Hough.      Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Abner  Daniel.     Harben.     (Harper.)     $i-5<>- 

5.  Naughty  Man.    Long.    (Century  Co.)   $1.00. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Greater  Love.  Crapsey.    (Abbey  Press.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy.    Hoyt.     (Dou- 

bleday, Page  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

6.  The    Blazed    Trail.       White.        (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Audrey.     Johnston.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Story  of  Mary   MacLane.     MacLane- 

(Stone.)     $.1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The   Conqueror.     Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.      (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Footprints  of  the  Padre.     Stoddart.     (Rob- 

ertson.)    $1.50  net. 

4.  The  True  Napoleon.     Josselyn.     (Russell.) 

$3.50  net. 

5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Mcrrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Olympian  Nights.   Bangs.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

6.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.       Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

"(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Spenders.     Wilson.     (Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The   Story  of  Mary  MacLane.     MacLane. 

(Stone.)     $.1.50. 
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TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

.  Dorothy  Vernon.  Major.  (Macinillan.) 
fi.50. 

;.  Audrey.  Johnston.  (Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co.)     $1.50. 

;.  The  Crisis.    Churchill.     (Macinillan.    $1.50, 

..  The  Blazed  Trail.  White.  (McClure.  Phil- 
lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

;.  The  Honnd  of  the  Baskervillcs.  Doyle. 
(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

1.  The  Leopard's  Spots.  Dixon.  (Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co-)     $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.  (Mcl.eod 

&  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 
■.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hcgan, 

(Centurv  Co.)    $1.00. 
;.  The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky.    Li  I  j  en  era  11  z. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)    7S  cents  and  $1.25. 
.  The  Lady  Paramount.     Harland.   (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $t.2<;. 
.  Truth  Dexter.    McCall.   (McLtod  &  Allen.) 


3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Henley. 

(Century  Co.)     $1 .00. 

6.  The    Hound    of   the    Baskervilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy.   Hoyt.    (Dou- 

bleday, Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Field    Book    of    American    Wild    Flowers. 

Mathews.     (Putnam.)    $1.75  net. 
4-  Kindred   of   the   Wild.     Roberts. 


5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan 

6.  The     Diarv    of    a    Goose    Girl. 

( I  loughtou,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.00. 


(Page.) 

Wiggin. 


75  c 


ml  $1.25 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

1.  Audrey.     Johnston.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskcrvilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $7.25. 
V  The  Conqueror.      Athcrtott.      (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

4.  The  Crisis.     Churchill.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major,       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

0.  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters.    Doug- 

las.    (McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cahbage  Patch.     Hegan, 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

2.  Tlie  Virginian.   Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky.  Liljcncranz. 

(McClurg.)     $i.So. 

4.  Dorothy      Vernon.       Major.       Macinillan.) 

$[.50. 
%.  Ranson's  Follv.    Davis.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Conqueror.     Atberton.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Virginian.   Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1-50. 


A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list 


BEST  SF.LLING  BOOKS. 

According    to    the    foregoing   lists,    the    si 
lii>ok>   which   have   sold   best   in   the   order   c 

i!<.[ii:ii;il  diirmg  the  month  are: 

[.  The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.) 
$i.<;o   JC 

2.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hcgan.     ( Centurv  Co. )     $1.00 n, 

1.  Tho  Mississippi  Bubble.  Hough. 
(Rowcn-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50  1; 

I.  Dorothy  Vernon.  Major.  (Macmil- 
lan.)    $1.50  14 

S.  Ranson's  Folly.  Davis.  (Scribner.) 
$t.=;o    ic 

1  The  Hound  of  the  Baskcrvilles.  Doyle. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     ?i-25...      t 
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Don't  Take  My 
Word  for  it, 

I'm  Prejudiced! 


I  like  to  do  business  with  hard-headed,  cautious,  conservative  people. 

They  don't  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  because  my  advertisements 
read  well,  my  System  Is  necessarily  all  that  I  claim  for  it. 

They  avail  themselves  or  the  Facilities  I  offer  Tor  investigation  ;  for 
obtaining  proof  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  and  when  convinced  that 
my  System  is  better  than  any  other  and  infinitely  superior  to 
drugs  and  medicines  For  building  and  restoring  perfect  health, 
they  place  themselves  in  my  hands  with  a  confident  belief  in 
a  successful  issue — a  hearty  determination  to  second  every 
effort  I  make  in  their  behalf— that  wins  half  the  battle. 

My  System  appeals  to  sensible  people  because  it  is  a  sen- 
sible system.  No  medicines  or  drugs,  no  apparatus,  no  doctor's 
bills.no  time  away  from  home  or  work,  but  just  a  systematic, 
natural  development  of  every  faculty,  every  organ,  every      ."  J  i 
function,  'till  Nature's  normal  standard  is  reached.  J'.i'S,  ',T''JmViV'L'',\,,''.','^;'''^l:l;^".!v,i.'*ri.rL"''' 

I  turn  ill  health  into  vigor,  weakness  into  strength,  lassi-      >•••■•'  r  .        e 

tude  into  energy  and  mental  dullness  into  life  and  activity.  v«y  i»nij  i™. 

My  System  if  followed  intelligently  and  faithfully  relieves  "  f^'*  "'■'"'-mV 

the  system  of  poisons  and  impurities  by  producing  healthy  jianiiu>.  iu.,  a«.  n, 

digestion  and  assimilation;    cures  constipation,   revitalizes        o  .!■■..    ai  .,  ■,,.,.,,  w™.™™.fmr 

the  exhausted  nerves ;  sends  rich,  red  blood  tingling  to  every      »mi .■  ■ 

extremity;    puts  sound  muscle    where    muscle  is  needed;      p; ■' i i !■■'■■' 

removes  fat ;    gives  erect ness  of   carriage  and  springiness        ■■■         ""'"■'■(■i 

and  grace  to  the  walk;  stimulates  and  builds  up  the  tired      )•■■;;  ,**  ":!,,','■  *,',';'.  ;:",'■;;;':  ''^1  .'"i"it,r'f,', 

brain;    paints  the  cheek  with   the  flush  of  robust  health;      "   "'  ■  »"»■■.■■■.■'  •  »»" 

builds  up  under- developed  and   undeveloped   parts,  and  in  MnmmSiilm 

fact,  iits  man,  woman  or  child,  to  Nature's  perfect  mold.  .^PP^^ 

I  can  do  all  this  For  you  as   I   have  done   fur   hundr  ^^^^B      ^^^ 

yes,  thousands  of  others,   because   my   System    is  ^^^^^^A.  C^% 

system — these  results  are  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the     ^^^^^  ~*-~,    —      ^  "!, 

cycle  of  the  planets.  ^p    ^^^^M  ^t         t 

1  have  no  book,  no  chart,  no  apparatus  what-  ^^      ^^^BK  ^Om 

ever.    My  System  is  for  each  individual;  my  ^r  ^f  f^H  v 

instructions  For  you  would  be  just  as  personal  as        m  r^^^^^mK  \ 

if  you  were  my  only  pupil.     It  is  taught  by  mail     f  \ 

only  and  with  perfect  success,  requires  but  a  few     ^^M 
minutes'    time    in    your   own    room    just    before       ^^H  *  ' 

retiring,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  ^^^.^^^-^    -.      ' 

overtax  the  heart.  ^^^^^^H 

Nothing  I  can  say  in  proof  of  all  this  is  one-half  so  convincing  as  • 
the  unprejudiced  testimony  of  men  and  women  who  have  nothing  lo  V 
gain,  everything  to  lose  by  deception,  whose  reputations  are  beyond  Hj 
the  shadow  of  suspicion. 

If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  I  shall  be  pleased  to  W 
mail  you  free,  valuable  information  and  detailed  outline  of  my  System,  H 
its  principles  and  effects,  and  will  not  only  send  you  testimonial  let-  H 
ters  from  pupils,  but  I  will  also  pay  the  postage  both  for  inquiry  and  I 
reply  so  that  you  will  not  be  at  a  cent  of  expense  to  convince  yourself  I 
that  the  Swoboda  System  is  a  successful  system. 
ALOIS    P.    SWOBODA,  544    Unity,  CIIICA 


peated  his  first  success,  for  the  reason 
that  he  became  self-conscious  and  tried 
to  be  "literary,"  thereby  killing  the  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity  which  gave  The 
Hoosicr  Schoolmaster  so  much  charm, 
His  story  called  The  End  of  the  World  is, 
however,  very  well  worth  reading,  and 
it  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  Millerite 
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The  late  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  would 

probably  have  desired  to 

Ttai  Lata  be  known  simply  as  an 

Bdwar*  BggiMtM    historian,    for   the    later 

years   of   his    life    were 
entirely   devoted    to    historical    research 
and  composition.     Nevertheless,  the  best 
thing  that   he   ever  did   was   his    story 
of   primitive,    semi -barbarous 
life    in    the    Indiana    of  the 
early  thirties.    We  don't  know 
whether  many  persons  to-day 
read  The  Hoosier  Schoolmas- 
ter, which  Dr.  Eggleston  pub- 
lished    about     1875,    but     if 
not  they  ought  to.     It  is  one 
of  the  first  successful  attempts 
to  portray  in  fiction  the  rude  ' 

and  rough  environment  of 
men  and  women  in  the  days 
when  the  Middle  West  was 
still  in  the  making,  and  it 
is  wonderfully  interesting, 
amusing  and  exciting.  It  was 
Dr.  Eggleston 's  first  effort 
at  fiction,  and  he  wrote  it  very 
hastily  and  in  the  most  off- 
hand fashion.  It  is  obviously 
the  work  of  an  11  n practiced 
hand,  for  its  simple  plot  is  in- 
consistent and  full  of  gaps ; 
yet  the  characters  in  it  are 
remarkably  vivid,  and  their 
talk  is  racv  and  pungent  to  a 
degree.  When  the  book  ap- 
peared, the  whole  country 
caught  it  up  with  delight,  and 
Dr.  Eggleston  suddenly  found 
himself  accepted  as  a  popular 
novelist.  He  wrote  several 
other  books  in  much  the  same 
vein,  but   he  never  quite  re- 
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delusion  and  of  the  terrific  scenes  enacted 
on  the  day  when  half  the  people  of  the 
West  believed  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  Dr.  Eggleston  soon  recognised  that 
he  was  falling  below  the  standard  of  The 
Hoosicr  Schoolmaster,  and  that  he  then 
very  promptly  abandoned  the  writing  of 
fiction.  His  last  novel,  we  believe,  was 
Roxy.  His  one  serious  historical  publi- 
cation was  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation, 
which  was  reviewed  in  this  magazine  two 
years  ago.  Personally,  Dr.  Eggleston  was 
genial  and  full  of  anecdote  and  reminis- 
cence, though  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  too 
fond  of  imparting  elementary  informa- 
tion in  a  stentorian  voice. 


The  late  George  Douglas  Browne,  had 
he  lived  to  his  literary 
Tii*i.itoa.erg«  maturity,  might  have 
Doagiu  Brawns.  g0tle  far.  The  publica- 
tion of  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters  drew  to  him  imme- 
diate and  wide  attention  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  this  country.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  interest  which  the  book 
aroused  was  due  to  the  pessimistic  and 
almost  savage  arraignment  of  the  Scotch 
character  and  the  Scotch  community  by 
one  who  was  himself  born  north  of  the 


Tweed;  but  fundamentally,  the  book  was 
written  with  undoubted  power.  Some 
critics  went  even  so  far  as  to  write  of  him 
as  ''the  Scotch  Balzac."  He  had  not  done 
enough  to  enable  one  to  say  that  his  death 
has  left  a  gap,  yet  he  showed  signs  of 
such  talent  that  it  is  probably  an  appre- 
ciable loss  to  literature. 

Mr.  John  Foster  Fraser,  an  English 
journalist    now    in    this 

John  Fnitrr  country  for  the  purpose 
Fr«»«r.  of    studying    the    great 

centres  of  American 
trade,  has  probably  done  more  out  of  the 
way  travelling  than  any  other  living 
newspaper  man.  He  originally  intended 
to  be  a  novelist,  but  his  vagrant  tenden- 
cies interfered,  and  instead  of  settling 
down  to  a  quiet  life  he  roamed  from  one 
place  to  another,  sending  home  vivid 
word-paintings  of  the  places  and  scenes 
he  visited.  He  has  wandered  in  thirty- 
four  different  countries.  Last  year  he 
traversed  the  whole  of  Siberia,  and  he 
created  a  little  sensation  by  getting  across 
the  forbidden  land  of  Manchuria  without 
the  permission  of  the  Russian  officials. 
Mr.  Frascr's  luck  carried  him  through 
difficulties  that  overcame  others.  His 
book  The  Real  Siberia  was  the  outcome 
of  this  journey.  Mr.  Fraser  comes  over 
to  America  as  the  representative  of  an 
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important  syndicate  of  British  daily 
newspapers,  and  we  understand  that 
early  next  year  he  will  publish  his  experi- 
ences in  book  form  under  the  title  Amer- 
ica at  Work. 

K 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston, 


has  published  at  his  own  expense,  and  in 
a  limited  edition  of  three  thousand  cop- 
ies, a  most  gorgeously  printed  and  lav- 
ishly illustrated  History  of  the  America's 
Cup.  His  real  object  in  doing  so  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  he  ex- 
presses  bis  opinion  of   the   New   York 
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Dr.  Hugh  T.  Henry  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1862.  He  received  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  the  degree  Litt.D,.  After  seven  years'  study  at  Overbrook  Seminary. 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1889,  from  which  time  he  has  held  the  Chair  of  Latin 
and  English  Literature  in  his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Catholic 
High  School,  and  lecturer  at  the  Champlain  Summer  School,  where  he  recently  completed 
a  course  on  Dryden.  Pope  and  Johnson. 
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THE  RUSKIN    MUSEUM. 

The  Ruskin  Museum  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Con  i  stem.  In  the  main  room  there 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  great  master  of  word- 
pictures.  The  building  is  situated  in  a  pictu- 
resque spot  on  the  hillside,  and  is  very  much  in 
harmony  with  the  rugged  aspect  of  the  lake 
district  background. 


Yacht  Glib,  which  would  not  permit  his 
boat,  the  Independence,  to  appear  as  a 
defender  of  the  America's  Cup  under  any 
other  flag  than  that  of  the  club  itself.  Mr. 
Law  son  dedicates  his  book  "To  Sports- 
men— Manly  Men,  Men  of  Gentle  Mind 
and  Simple  Heart,  Brave  Men,  Fair 
Men."  After  reading  his  diatribe  against 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. Do  manly  men  and  men  of  gentle 
mind  publicly  characterise  their  rivals  and 
those  with  whom  they  happen  to  have  a 
personal  disagreement  as  "natural  cow- 
ards, queer  in  body  and  perverted  in  mind 
because  of  a  vicious  or  low  order  of  an- 
cestry and  habit"?  Do  brave  men  pub- 
lish accusations  against  women,  accusing 
them  of  open  drunkenness  and  dissipa- 
tion? Do  fair  men  refuse  to  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules?  Would  any  true 
sportsman,  in  a  word,  accept  a  disap- 
pointment with  whining  and  shrill  vitu- 
peration rather  than  in  silence  and  with 
the  dignity  of  self-control?  Most  per- 
sons will  probably  concern  themselves 
much  less  with  the  technical  questions 
which  arose  between  Mr.  Law  son  and  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  than  with  the. fact 
that  Mr.  Lawson's  boat  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  have  been  chosen  to 
defend  the  cup  because  in  the  preliminary 
trial  it  was  hopelessly  and  ludicrously 
outclassed. 


Mr.   Howells  has  been  credited  with 
saying  that  Long  Island 
Laos  itiaad  in       contains  material  for  fic- 
Fiction.  tion  richer  and  far  more 

varied  than  all  the  New 
England  States  put  together.  Miss  Lou- 
ise Forsslund  made  a  start  in  this  field 
about  two  years  ago  with  The  Story  of 
Sarah,  in  which  she  introduced  us  to  the 
old  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Great  South 
Bay.  Her  second  novel.  The  Ship  of 
Dreams,  has  just  been  published,  and  the 
scenes  are  also  laid  on  the  South  Bay, 
but  in  a  different  neighbourhood  and 
with  a  different  set  of  characters — the 
descendants  of  the  old  English  settlers 
who  Still  claim  to  be  the  aristocrats  of 
the  island.  Pepperidge  Manor,  for  in- 
stance, as  it  stands  to-day  is  the  dwindled 
remnant  of  the  vast  estate,  bounded  by 
"Maine  Seas"  and  the  Judgment  Day, 
given  to  one  Enoch  Fanning  by  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  under  the  old 
English  Charter.  A  quaint  reminiscence 
of  this  ancient  fact  comes  out  in  the  story 
when  the  village  "characters"  are  dis- 
cussing Cynthia  Fanning's  setting  out 
"to  sue  everybody  an'  everything  in 
sight."  Cynthia  has  drawn  a  map  of  the 
Manor  showing  what  her  ancestors  had 
lost  through  "shollerness."  "Betsy," 
says  Old  Gol  to  his  garrulous  spouse, 
who  has  been  enlarging  on  'Cynthia's 
plans,  "Betsy,  she  forgot  the  ocean!" 
Miss  Forsslund  is  still  under  thirty,  and 
born  in  Sayville,  L.  I.,  not  far  from 
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MISS   LOflSE  rokSSLVKD. 

the  spot  where  for  generations  her  ante- 
cedents on  the  maternal  side  have  lived 
and  died.  Her  father  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Sweden  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
and  after  wandering  all  over  the  West, 
where  he  met  "a  young  newspaper  man 
named  Clemens,"  he  finally  pulled  up  in 
Sayville,  where  he  has  remained  for  over 
fifty  years.  Miss  Forsslund  has  been 
rarely  off  the  island.  She  went  through 
the  usual  public  school  routine,  and  fin- 
ished at  the  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
Like  most  writers  who  have  succeeded  in 
fiction,  she  had  the  habit  of  telling  stories 
and  composing  tales  at  an  early  age.  The 
Story  of  Sarah  had  a  remarkable  success 
for  a  first  book. 

« 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
appearing  at  intervals  of 

Archibald  [rom     sjx     months     to     a 

^JUJjJ"*  year    a    certain    set    of 

pa  per -cove  red  novels, 
unmistakable  in  design,  which  very 
few  people  with  a  taste  for  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day  were  willing  to 
ignore.  Those  years  were  long  before 
the  time  of  popular  successes,  as  we  un- 


derstand them  now ;  the  art  of  literary 
exploitation  was  really  not  even  in  its 
infancy.  The  books  to  which  we  refer 
had  to  make  their  own  way;  if  you 
bought  one  to  read,  it  was  because  some 
one  had  told  you  that  it  was  good,  or  be- 
cause you  liked  the  author's  previous 
works.  The  books  were  not  made  to 
be  kept  in  the  library,  but  to  be  read 
and  thrown  away,  and  you  were  sure  to 
see  a  great  many  of  them  as  you  walked 
along  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer  or 
passed  through  theaisle  ofa  moving  rail- 
way train.  Books  of  similar  appear- 
ance and  by  the  same  author  are  still 
being  brought  out  with  considerable 
regularity,  but  they  are  not  the  books  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  method  is 
there,  but  much  of  the  fire  and  sparkle 
and  dash  are  missing.  It  is  as  the  author 
of  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  Mr.  Potter 
of  Texas,  That  Frenchman,  Miss  No- 
body of  Nowhere  and  the  plays  Prince 
Karl  and  Polly  Middles  that  we  like  best 
to  think  of  and  to  discuss  Mr.  Archibald 
Clavering  Gunter. 

In  a  practical  way  Mr.  Gunter  has 
reaped  the  rewards  of  his  work.  He  has 
been  very  widely  read  by  people  who  read 
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because  they  were  sincerely  interested, 
and  his  books  have  brought  him  large 
money  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
paratively speaking,  he  has  been  rather 
unfairly  treated  by  the  so-called  profes- 


the  work  which  won  him  a  deserved  pop- 
ularity a  few  years  too  soon.  Alleged  lit- 
erary publications  have  not  been  giving 
space  to  retailing  incidents  of  his  infancy 
supposed  to  have  bearing  upon  his  subse- 


sional  reviewers,  who  have  discussed  him 
with  much  timidity  because  he  was  obvi- 
ously so  far  beyond  the  pale  of  literature. 
Of  course,  he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  lit- 
erature, but  no  more  so  than  many  others 
over  whose  books  these  reviewers  have 
been  making  use  of  their  finest  phrases 
and  highest  sounding  epithets.     He  did 


qiient  literary  career ;  nobody  lias  ever 
discussed  his  '■temperamental  influences," 
his  "environment"  and  his  "creative 
work."  He  has  been  simply  tlie  man 
who  wrote  Barnes  of  Nav  York  and  Pot- 
ter of  Texas.  He  has  written  very 
badly:  his  novels  abound  in  anachro- 
nisms,   blunders,    absurdities    of    every 
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kind;  but  he  used  to  know  what  a  good 

story  was  and  the  way  to  write  one. 

* 

Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Potter  of  Texas  belonged  to  a  race  of 
Americans  abroad  that  we  like  to  think 
has  become  extinct.  Their  dominant 
trait  was  irrepressible  "cheek."  Mr. 
Barnes,  for  instance,  was  a  crack  pistol 
shot  and  had  lots  of  cash,  and  on  five 
minutes'  acquaintance  he  was  sure  ami- 
ably to  inform"  you  of  both  these  facts ; 
and  yet  he  was  just  the  hero  to  fit  Mr. 
Gunter/s  book.  His  crude  vigour  carried 
along  a  story  that  was  equally  vulgar 
and  vigorous.  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas  be- 
gins with  a  chapter  which  deserved  much 
more  recognition  than  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived. The  book  begins,  it  will  be 
remembered,  with  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1882,  and  for  clear-cut, 
dramatic,  swashbuckling  sensationalism, 
the  episode  to  which  we  refer  immeas- 
urably outclasses  any  of  the  so-called 
"fine  scenes"  of  recent  historical  novels. 
This  chapter  and  many  others  in  Mr. 
Gunter's  earlier  work  are  very  much 
worth  while  re-reading. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Guntcr  never  conceived 
a  better  plot  than  that  of  That  French- 
man, which  ought  properly  to  have  been 
named  "Monsieur  de  Vernay  of  Paris." 
Monsieur  de  Vernav  is  a  Gallicised  Mr. 
Burton  Barnes.  Like  Mr.  Barnes,  he 
has  lots  of  cash,  and  if  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  eminence  of  the  American  in  the 
matter  of  handling  firearms,  that  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  king  of  wrestlers — the  unknown 
who,  with  his  face  masked,  had  been  set- 
ting Paris  wild  by  the  ease  with  which 
he  has  toppled  over  all  the  champions  of 
Europe.  It  is  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  de  Vernay's  services 
to  the  imperial  cause  have  won  him  high 
recognition  and  favour.  He  scents  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
a  plot  before  the  cunning  of  which  the 
official  police  seem  baffled  and  power- 
less, and  it  is  about  this  plot  that  the 
story  revolves.  The  conspirators  arc  Al- 
satian socialists  of  the  most  extreme 
type,  who  believe  that  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  will  remove  the  ambi- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  alx>ve  all, 
the  Empress,  to  establish  more  securely 
Jhe  dynasty,  and  that  this  death  will  con- 


sequently avert  the  impending  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  They 
design  to  entice  the  Prince  Imperial  into 
a  cave  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and 
when  the  plot  is  ripe,  to  fill  this  cave 
with  poisonous  gases.  One  of  the  arch- 
conspirators  is  the  champion  wrestler  of 
Germany,  and  in  one  of  the  best  scenes 
of  the  book  he  meets  the  Masked  Man 
on  a  mat  in  a  hall  crowded  by  all  the 
celebrities  of  Paris.  About  the  person 
of  the  challenger  are  concealed  the 
papers  containing  the  details  of  the 
plot,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fearful 
struggle  he  finds  the  hands  of  the 
masked  wrestler  feeling  him  over, 
searching  and  not  trying  for  a  throw. 
Then  he  guesses;  the  thought  comes  to 
him  that  this  Masked  Man  knows  their 
secret,  and  must  be  so  badly  disabled 
as  to  make  him  powerless  to  betray  or  to 
interfere. 

To  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  Richard 
Mansfield  in  Prince  Karl  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  Mr.  Guntcr,  who  wrote 
that  play,  has  humour.  This  humour 
has  not  always  been  of  a  very  high  qual- 
ity; it  has  often  been  dependent  upon 
absurd  complications  and  misunder- 
standings of  the  customs  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Potter  of  Texas  goes  to  a  Paris  cafe 
chantant  and  orders  a  drink  from  the 
modest  seat  which  he  takes  far  back  from 
the  performers.  Becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  houris  on  the 
stage,  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
footlights,  and  finally  precipitates  a  row 
as  he  finds  that  he  is  being  charged  more 
and  more  for  each  successive  drink.  Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York,  wishing  to  force 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  English 
girl  with  whom  he  has  fallen  suddenly 
in  love,  and  who  happens  to  be  travelling 
in  the  same  railway  compartment,  hits 
upon  the  plan  of  starving  her  into  tract- 
ability,  and  accomplishes  his  end  by  sun- 
dry tricks  worked  with  the  connivance 
of  the  guards  and  station-masters.  Al- 
though all  this  is  more  or  less  horse- 
play, it  unquestionably  amuses  you  im- 
mensely. Considerable  humour  of  much 
the  same  kind  is  built  up  about  the  pre- 
dicaments of  the  little  detective  whose 
services  de  Vernav  enlisted  in  That 
Frenchman.  But  a  touch  of  a  much 
higher  order  in  the  same  book  was  when 
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one  of  the  conspirators  was  waylaid  in 
the  open  street  at  night  by  members  of 
the  secret  police  disguised  as  thugs,  who 
wished  to  search  his  person  for  incrimi- 
nating papers  which  he  was  known  to 
carry.  In  vain  the  attacked  man  shouted : 
"Help!"  . "Police !"  "Murder!"  His 
waylayers  went  on  with  their  work  With- 
out interruption.  Finally,  gaining  wit 
from  his  danger,  the  victim  bawled  out 
lustily,  "Vive  la  Republique  !"  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  street  is  filled  with  zealous 
gendarmes. 

A  contemporary  calls  attention  to  the 

fact   that    the   next    few 
Lit«raiy  years  will  bring  around 

Centenaries.  a  number  of  impor- 
tant literary  centenaries. 
Thus,  we  have  lately  had  the  hundredth 
anniversaries  of  the  birth  of  Balzac, 
Hugo  and  Dumas ;  but  the  following  are 
not  far  distant:  Bulwer-Lytton  (1903), 
Beaconsfield  (1904),  Hawthorne  (1904), 
Whittier  (1907),  Longfellow  (1907), 
Tennyson  (1909),  Holmes  (1909),  Poe 
(1909),  Gautier  (1911),  Thackeray 
(191 1 ),  Dickens  (1912),  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  (1912),  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  (1913). 

* 
A  minor  centenary  which  might  have 

been  observed  this  year, 
but  which  was  not,  is 
that  of  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  the  once  famous 
"L.  E.  L.,"  who  from  about  1825  until 
the  time  of  her  death  in  1838  was  adored 
by  all  young  people,  and  admired  by 
many  persons  (among  them  Robert 
Browning)  who  in  after  years  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  justify  their 
opinion  of  her.  L.  E.  L.  was  a  high- 
priestess  of  sentiment,  or  rather  of  sen- 
timentality— which  is  a  very  different 
thing — soft,  languishing,  pap-like.  Her 
poems,  essays  and  novels  were  read  all 
over  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  worth  looking  back  upon  at  the 
present  time  simply  as  reflecting  the  taste 
of  a  period  whose  ideas  and  likings  are 
now  extinct  forever.  It  was  the  epoch 
of  "annuals,"  "keepsakes,"  "books  of 
beauty" ;  a  time  when  women  were  called 
"females,"  and  when  the  adjective  "gen- 
teel" was  possible.  Women  pinched 
their  waists  in  those  days,  and  lan- 
guished, and  thought  it  the  reverse  of 


a 
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genteel"  to  have  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
L.  E.  L.,  in  her  writings,  was  the  accu- 
rate exponent  of  contemporary  taste,  but 
personally  and  in  private  life  she  was  a 
very  fetching  girl,  exceedingly  pretty, 
lithe  and  graceful,  with  a  good  deal  of 
fun,  and  by  no  means  fond  of  starving 
herself  into  an  interesting  anaemia.  The 
robust  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who 
had  often  bellowed  and  snorted  his 
disgust  *over  her  die-away  poetry,  was 
completely  captivated  when  he  met  her, 
and  took  back  everything  that  he  had 
said,  adding  naively,  "I  hadna  thocht  ye 
were  sae  bonnv !" 


It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  memory 
of  L.  E.  L.  would  have  passed  away  as 
utterly  as  that  of  any  of  her  contempo- 
rary gushers  had  it  not  been  for  a  mys- 
tery associated  with  her  marriage  and 
her  death.  Like  a  good  many  literary  , 
ladies  who  flutter  around  the  borders  of 
a  subjective  eroticism,  Miss  Landon  al- 
lowed herself  the  rather  perilous  pleas- 
ure of  experimenting  with  the  thing 
objectively.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  was  guilty  of  anything 
worse  than  carelessness  and  unconven- 
tionally; but  she  succeeded  in  getting 
herself  talked  about,  and  in  those  days 
the  "genteel  young  female"  who  was 
talked  about,  found  few  sympathisers. 
The  conventions  were  cast-iron  in  the 
thirties,  and  Bohemia  had  not  yet  become 
the  resort  of  fashion.  So  Miss  Landon 
found  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  her  in 
many  places  where  once  she  had  breathed 
incense  onlv.  Her  life  became  a  most 
most  unhappy  one,  and  she  caught  at  the 
first  means  of  escape  which  was  offered 
her,  forgetting  the  good  old  maxim  about 
the  frying-pan  and  the  fire.  In  1838  she 
had  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Mr. 
George  MacLean,  who  had  an  appoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
a  pestilential  place  in  Africa.  MacLean 
was  a  decidedly  "dour"  sort  of  person, 
something  of  a  valetudinarian,  and  more- 
over, of  somewhat  shady  character.  He 
was  said  to  have  already  a  first  wife  liv- 
ing (which  he  denied ),  and  also  to  be  in- 
volved in  an  irregular  connection  with  a 
native  woman  at  the  Cape  (which  he  con- 
fessed). Nevertheless,  and  though  Miss 
Landon  did  not  love  him  in  the  least,  she 
married  him  in  a  fit  of  Wzltschmers,  as 
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so  many  women  marry,  and  in  order  to 
escape  from  her  detractors  of  the  London 
drawing-rooms.  She  and  her  husband 
went  out  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  there 
she  found  that  she  had  exchanged  mental 
vexation  for  physical  suffering  and  spir- 
itual miserv.  Her  husband  treated  her 
as  he  might  have  treated  a  Senegambian 
slave.  He  forced  her  to  do  the  work  of 
a  domestic  servant,  he  deprived  her  of  all 
society,  including  his  own,  and  he  told 
her  in  so  many  words  that  he  meant  to 
break  her  spirit.  She  was  married  in 
June.  In  October  she  died,  being  found 
lying  on  the  floor  of  her  room  clasping  in 
her  hand  a  vial  of  prussic  acid.  Her 
death  caused  an  immense  uproar  in  Eng- 
land. All  sorts  of  wild  rumours  flew 
about.  Some  said  that  her  husband  had 
poisoned  her;  others  that  she  had  com- 
mitted suicide ;  still  others  that  the  native 
woman,  her  husband's  mistress,  had  con- 
trived her  death.  The  official  verdict 
was  that  she  had  died  of  an  overdose  of 
the  poison,  administered  by  herself  as  a 
remedy.  The  probability  is  that  she  pur- 
posely took  her  own  life.  Those  who  are 
curious  about  her  and  her  writings  will 
find  her  life  narrative  and  her  works  col- 
lected by  Lamon  Blanchard  as  late  as 

1855. 


Every  now  and  then  a  casual  reader 

takes  up  one  of  the  nov- 
5o««Hutoric       ejs     wnich     have    stood 

"^BM  ,n      the  test  of  a  generation 

or  two,  and  by  sheer 
chance  stumbles  upon  some  inaccuracy 
which  has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed. 
For  instance,  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago, 
we  think,  that  attention  was  first  called 
to  a  curious  blunder  in  Dickens's  Nich- 
olas Nicklcby.  In  Chapter  VIII.,  which 
treats  of  "The  Internal  Economv  of 
Dotheboys  Hall,"  Nicholas  is  invited  by 
Squeers  to  go  out  and  break  the  ice  from 
the  well  if  he  wishes  to  include  washing 
in  his  morning  toilet.  A  few  hours 
later  one  of  the  boys  is  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  weeding  the  garden.  For  a 
great  many  years  no  one  saw  any  dis- 
crepancy in  these  two  incidents.  Thack- 
eray's novels,  of  course,  are  filled  with 
errors  more  or  less  glaring.  There  is  a 
curious  one  in  "The  Notch  on  the  Axe." 
Right  in  the  middle  of  The  Adventures 
of    Philip,    Philip    Firmin    was    called 


Give  Newcome.  In  The  Newcomes, 
Lord  Farintosh's  mother  was  killed,  and 
a  few  chapters  later  brought  back  to  life. 
Bret  Harte  did  the  same  with  John  Oak- 
hurst.  But  perhaps  fiction  offers  no  more 
puzzling  question  than  "How  could  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  have  filled  his  pockets  with 
biscuits  from  the  ship's  stores  when  he 
was  naked?" 


A  recent  edition  of  The  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  has  led  the  London 
Academy  to  print  an  entertaining  paper 
about  the  book  and  its  author:  "The 
mystery  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  says 
the  Academy,  "is  itself  mysterious.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  authorship:  Mrs. 
Gallup  has  not  disputed  that,  and  the  old 
story  about  I^ord  Oxford  writing  the 
book  in  the  Tower  has  perished  of  its 
own  absurdity.  It  does  not  lie  in  its 
allegorical  relation  to  Defoe's  life:  that 
question  has  its  tomb  in  the  amazing  the- 
ory of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  It  does  not 
lie  in  its  factual  basis ;  that  is  as  good  as 
settled,  and  was  never  important.  No, 
it  is  the  book  and  its  success  that  are 
mysterious.  How  came  Defoe,  the  grimy 
political  journalist  and  servant-girls' 
novelist,  to  write  a  story  that  has  become 
part  of  the  world  into  which  we  are  born  ? 
It  is  possible  to  think  of  most  great  br>oks 
in  the  making,  to  relate  each  to  some  s  >rt 
of  literary  process.  Robinson  Crusoe  de- 
fies you  to  go  behind  it.  You  may  pro- 
duce Defoe's  career,  his  secondary  nov- 
els, his  journalistic  instinct  and  the 
whole  Alexander  Selkirk  business,  but 
these  account  onlv  for  a  clever  book: 
they  do  not  explain  the  unique  autocracy 
of  this  book.  These,  you  will  say,  are 
explained  by  Defoe's  genius.  But  is 
Robinson  Crusoe  a  work  of  genius?  To 
affirm  it  is  to  j>erccive  that  the  genius 
which  produced  it  was  so  narrow  that  it 
resembles  the  genius  of  a  boy  who  can 
bend  back  his  thumb  until  it  touches  his 
wrist.  In  no  other  of  his  writings  did 
Defoe  show  genius;  and  in  Robinson 
Crusoe  there  are  no  qualities  which  may 
not  be  collected  from  the  Essay  on  Pro- 
jects, the  Story  of  Mrs.  Veal,  the  Family 
Instructor,  A  New  Voyage  Round  the 
World  and  Moll  Flanders,  Looking  at 
Defoe's  powers  as  a  whole,  it  almost 
seems  that  the  success  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe was  due  to  a  unique  affinity  between 
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his  mind  and  this  chance  subject  which 
refers  us  rather  to  literary  chemistry 
than  to  literary  dynamics.  Even  then 
there  remains  the  wonder  that  such  a 
subject  and  such  a  writer  should  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  blind  way 
which  marked  this  conjunction.  Defoe 
seems  to  have  written  the  tale  without 
any  emotion  corresponding  to  its  impact 
on  mankind." 

"Nor  is  the  mystery  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe lightened  when  we  consider  its  au- 
thor's aim  at  the  public.    The  finest  boys* 


poor,  world-wracked  people  to  whom 
one  or  two  simple  religious  ideas  were 
necessary.  Crusoe's  Bible  reading,  now 
diligent,  now  neglected;  bis  unfaithful- 
ness, and  repentant  returns  to  grace;  his 
recognition  of  secret  hints  given  him 
from  above;  bis  weighings  of  his  hard- 
ships against  his  blessings ;  all  these  com- 
munings arc  worked  into  the  fibre  of  his 
everyday  experience  in  a  way  to  impress 
and  nourish  simple  groping  minds.  The 
very  humdrum  of  the  story,  its  narrow 
scale  of  interest  in  which  a  parrot's 
speech  communicates  a  thrill,  is  part  of 


story  ever  written  was  certainly  written 
for  adults,  and  was  read  by  them.  In 
his  well-known  satire  on  the  story,  pub- 
lished only  five  months  after  its  appear- 
ance, Charles  Gild  on  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  already 
"fam'd  from  Tuttle  Street  (Tothill 
Street,  Westminster)  to  Limebouse 
Hole,"  and  that  there  was  "not  an  old 
woman  who  can  go  to  the  price  of  it  but 
buys  thy  'Life  and  Adventures,'  and 
leaves  it  as  a  legacy  with  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, the  Practice  of  Poetry  and  God's 
Revenge  Against  Murthcr  to  her  poster- 
ity." We  visualise  the  first  readers  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  this  description. 
And  to  take  up  the  story  to-day  is  to  be 
surprised  by  the  strength  of  its  appeal  to 


its  strength.  Crusoe,  with  bis  great  goat- 
skin cap,  his  umbrella  and  bis  par- 
rot, is  a  figure  which  time  cannot  assail. 
His  baskets,  bis  earthenware  pots,  his 
calendar  of  notches,  his  field  of  barley, 
his  little  flock  of  goats  and  his  instruc- 
tion of  Friday  are  imperishable  memo- 
ries. And  the  plain  human  friendliness 
of  it  all!  Even  that  is  so  wrought  into 
the  texture  of  incident,  is  so  little  a 
warm  outflow  from  author  to  reader, 
that  it  adds  to  the  mystery  of  this  won- 
derful tale  which  has  gone  into  every 
nation,  even  to  the  children  of  the  East 
cloyed  with  the  glories  of  Haroun-al- 
Raschid."  Dickens  once  made  an  ad- 
mirable criticism  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
when   he   pointed   out  that,   despite   its 
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wonderful  interest,  it  contains  not  a  sin- 
gle passage  to  make  a  man  laugh  or  cry. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Robinson 

Crusoe  and  a  second  edi- 

«■•■  T«ii«j>M«d    tion  of  The  Farther  Ad- 

were  sold  recently  in 
London  for  £245.  The  Biographie  Unir 
verselle  quotes  a  delightful  story  of  Mad- 
ame Talleyrand's  appreciation  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe.  Talleyrand  used  to  ex- 
cuse his  marriage  with  a  woman  so  lack- 
ing in  tact  and  sense  on  the  ground  that 


The  first  thought  that  comes  to  one  in 
reading  The  Night  Side 
L*ad on  "/   London,    written    by 

Atnr  Dark.  Robert  Mackray,  and  for 
which  Tom  Browne  has 
n.ade  some  very  admirable  illustrations, 
is,  "Why  has  not  some  one  done  the  same 
thing  for  our  American  cities,  espe- 
cially for  New  York?"  One  big,  bad 
city  after  dark  is,  in  certain  phases,  very 
much  like  another ;  and  a  few  changes  and 
substitutions  in  minor  places  would  make 
some  of  the  chapters  of  the  London  book 
quite  ready  for  incorporation  in  a  vol- 


clever  women  might  compromise  their 
husbands,  whereas  stupid  women  only 
compromised  themselves.  One  day  De- 
non,  the  famous  Egyptologist,  dined  with 
the  Talleyrands.  M.  Talleyrand  in- 
structed his  wife  to  read  Denon's  books. 
She  dutifully  went  to  the  library,  but  on 
the  way  forgot  the  name.  She  could  only 
rememher  she  wanted  the  book  of  a  fa- 
mous traveller  whose  name  ended  in 
"on."  The  librarian  gave  her  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Madame  Talleyrand  read  the 
book,  marvelling  that  a  great  traveller 
could  write  such  an  interesting  work.  At 
dinner  she  astonished  her  guest  by  sud- 
denly exclaiming:  "Mon  dieu,  monsieur, 
what  joy  you  must  have  felt  on  your  isl- 
and when  you  found  Friday  1" 


unie  to  be  called  The  Night  Side  of  New 
York.  It  would  be  necessary  only  for 
Picadilly  Circus  and  Regent  Street  and 
Monctti's  to  read  Longacre  Square  and 
Broadway  and  Rector's,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  It  is  only  the  difference  of 
neighbourhoods;  the  types  and  the  life 
are  much  the  same.  But  Mr.  Mackray, 
in  his  book  has  by  no  means  confined 
himself  to  the  Picadilly  phase  of  life.  He 
takes  you  to  the  East  End  Music  Hall,  to 
the  shilling  hop,  to  the  masked  ball,  to 
the  grill  and  smoking  rooms  of  various 
clubs  typical  of  various  sides  of  Lon- 
don life,  to  the  early  morning  cof- 
fee stalls,  to  the  ringside  of  the  National 
Sporting  Club,  and  to  other  ringsides 
less  select  and  even  into  "society,"  where 


no 
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he  is  least  entertaining  with  his  talk 
about  the  Duchess  of  Blankshire.  Cor- 
responding phases  of  night  life  we  have 
here,  and  it  needs  only  the  right  kind  of  a 
partnership  to  present  them  quite  as  in- 
terestingly in  book  form.  The  danger  is 
that  most  of  the  men  qualified .  for  the 
task  would  go  to  it  in  too  sophisticated  a 
frame  of  mind.  The  subject  to  them 
would  have  none  of  the  glamour  of  nov- 
elty. They  would  studiously  ignore  the 
superficial,  and  in  a  volume  of  this  kind  it 
is  a  frank  and  naive  presentation  of  the 
superficial  that  is  needed.  When  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote  his  About 
Paris  he  knew  very  little  of  Paris.  A 
Parisian  journalist  would  probably  have 
told  you  that  he  knew  nothing.  P>ut  nev- 
ertheless, Mr.  Davis  wrote  a  very  enter- 
taining book. 

It  was,  of  course,  an  Englishman  who 

suggested  that  "The  Star 
English  Spangled  Banner"  was  so 

Amenities.         beautifully  an  American 

national  anthem  because 
it  began  "Oh!  Say!"  And  in  this 
case  we  must  concede  that  the  point  is 
rather  against  us.  But  is  it  not  about 
time  that  English  novelists  introducing 
American  characters  should  cease  from 
making  use  of  those  trite  and  hackneyed 
turns  of  speech  that  are  supposed  infal- 
libly to  betray  the  speaker's  nationality? 
To  round  out  a  complete  American  all 
that  seems  necessary,  according  to  the 
English  novelists,  is  to  give  him  a  high 
nasal  accent  and  to  quote  him  every  few 
minutes  in  "Do  tells,"  "I  want  to  knows" 
and  "I  admire  to"  do  something  or  some- 
thing else.  A  recent  offender  in  this 
way  is  Sidney  C.  Grier,  although  he  is  a 
vast  improvement  in  this  respect  over 
almost  all  who  have  gone  that  way  be- 
fore. In  fact,  there  are  not  very  many 
"breaks"  of  this  sort  in  The  Prince  of  the 
Captivity. 

The  very  worst  of  all  Englishmen  in 
this  matter  is  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  be- 
cause he  is  Rudyard  Kipling  and  because 
he  certainly  knows  better;  and  the  worst 
example  is  to  be  found  in  the  tale  of 
Wilton  Sargent,  the  American  who  flags 
the  express  in  "An  Error  in  the  Fourth 
Dimension.,,  Sargent  is  not  a  newly 
elected  Congressman  from  some  district 
in  the  remote  West,  but  a  man  who  pre- 


sumably has  been  surrounded  since  birth 
by  all  that  American  culture  and  educa- 
tion have  to  offer.  There  could  have  been 
about  him  little  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stock  yard ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  un- 
doubtedly had  rubbed  elbows  with  much 
of  the  art,  and  wit  not  only  of  the  New 
World  but  of  the  Old.  Yet  after  he 
has  flagged  the  "Induna"  and  become 
embroiled  in  legal  complications  with  the 
Great  Buchonian  Company,  Kipling 
pictures  him  as  breaking  forth  in  a  ver- 
nacular which  for  crude  vigour  and  im- 
agery challenges  one  of  George  Ade's 
Fables  in  Slang.  He  begins  by  referring 
to  the  judge  who  has  sentenced  him  to 
"forty  shillings  or  a  month"  as  "the  old 
duck  on  the  bench/'  Then  he  talks  of 
the  matter  as  being  "a  ground-hog  case." 
"There  was  no  chance  now  of  mistaking 
the  man's  nationality.  Speech,  gesture 
and  step,  so  carefully  drilled  into  him, 
had  gone  away  with  the  borrowed  mask 
of  indifference.  It  was  a  lawful  son  of 
the  youngest  people,  whose  predecessors 
were  the  red  Indian.  His  voice  had 
risen  to  the  high  throaty  crow  of  his 
breed  when  they  labour  under  excite- 
ment. His  close-set  eyes  showed  by 
turns  unnecessary  fear,  annoyance  be- 
yond reason,  rapid  and  purposeless 
flights  of  thought,  the  child's  lust  for  im- 
mediate revenge,  and  the  child's  pathetic 
bewilderment  who  knocks  his  head 
against  the  had,  wicked  table."  "It's 
as  plain  as  mud,"  he  finally  said,  "these 
ducks  are  laying  their  pipes  to  skin  me." 
Of  course,  "An  Error  in  the  Fourth  Di- 
mension" was  written  before  the  war  in 
South  Africa,,  before  London  had  cele- 
brated Mafeking  Night  and  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith,  when  the  tradition  of  British 
stolidity,  British  placidity,  still  held; 
when  Englishmen  used  to  refer  to  us  as 
"Really,  such  an  excitable  people/'  But 
until  English  novelists  refrain  from  the 
use  of  this  utterly  preposterous  vernac- 
ular in  their  descriptions  of  Americans, 
English  readers  will  continue  implicitly 
to  believe  that  no  American  statesman 
can  hope  for  political  success  until  his 
constituents  have  been  convinced  that  he 
has  discarded  the  use  of  socks. 

Mr.  Kipling,  by  the  way,  seems  now 
to  be  in  the  full  swing  of  a  somewhat 
tardy  recognition  in  France.  During  the 
last  year  or  so,  several  of  his  stories  have 


Apropos  of  the  article  on  "The  Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  this  number  we  reprint 
the  accompanying  cuts  from  a  Chinese  version  of  Bvniyan's  allegory.  They  appeared  in  The 
Bookman  two  or  three  years  ago. 
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been  running  in  French  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  a  good  deal  of  space  has 
been  given  by  the  French  press  to  critical 
estimates  of  his  work.  In  most  cases  the 
translators  seem  to  have  held  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  original  titles.  For  in- 
stance, the  Jungle  Book  in  French  is 
the  Livre  de  la  Jungle;  the  story  "How 
Fear  Came"  becomes  Comment  vint  la 
Crainte;  the  tale  entitled  "A  Dis- 
turber of  Traffic"  is  rendered  as  he  Per- 
turbateur  du  Trade;  "The  Finest  Story 
in  the  World"  is  La  Plus  Belle  Htstoire 
du  Monde;  while  "The  Light  That 
Failed"  became  known  to  Paris  as  La 
Lumiere  qui  s'est  Iiteinte, 

An  interesting  study  of  Kipling  by 
MM.  Marius  and  Ary  Leblond  recently 
appeared  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  It 
is  Kipling  of  the  Jungle  Book  who  is  the 
object  of  the  boundless  admiration  of  the 
French  people.  MM.  Leblond  say:  "A 
poem  of  triumphant  energy,  the  work  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  is  truly  that  which  a 
European  people  ought  to  read  who  feel 
the  need  of  coming  out  of  themselves,  of 
shaking  their  lives  free  from  little  ener- 
vating pleasures,  from  'little  shocks'  by 
fine  dreams,  and  the  tumultuous  rhythm 
of  action,  of  awaking  themselves  from 
their  digestive  torpors  of  people  with  as- 
sured incomes,  of  'running  risks,*  accord- 
ing to  the  most  familiar  expression  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons."  Nothing,  it  is  declared, 
can  be  more  useful  for  the  Frenchman 
than  to  let  his  enthusiasm  be  excited  by 
Kipling's  apology  for  instinct,  as  the  na- 
tional methods  of  education  under  Cath- 
olic discipline  have  for  too  long  sup- 
pressed instinct,  contemned  and  en- 
slaved it,  making  it  anaemic  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  body  and  the 
understanding  remain  without  force. 
without  elasticity,  without  reserve  of  ani- 
mal vitality.  Kipling  is  regarded  as  a 
colonial  par  excellence,  reproducing  at 
first  hand  the  exotic  life  of  India.  "There 
is  not  as  yet  a  great  French  colonial  ro- 
mancer," conclude  MM.  Leblond,  "but 
there  is  no  better  way  of  preparing  to  re- 
ceive one  in  the  future  than  to  read  Rud- 
yard Kipling.  The  reading  of  Kipling 
will  communicate  to  the  French  people 
the  expansive  force  which  is  necessary  to 
distribute  themselves  in  generous  activi- 
ties, the  intoxicating,  vivifying  power  of 
spreading  themselves  in  magnificent  cit- 


ies, as  that  force  is  described  in  Kipling's 
poem  'The  Song  of  the  Cities.'  " 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents  the   result   of   the 
"  nap   '*        Chicago     Tribune's     at- 
■f  America.         tempt     to     bring     The 
Bookman's      Literary 
Map  of  the  United  States,  which  was  de- 


signed about  four  years  ago,  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  Tribune,  in  its  com- 
ments points  out  that  during  the  last  few 
years  so  many  authors  have  been  writing 
about  New  York  that  it  is  impossible  to 


print  one-tenth  of  their  names.  Sev- 
eral Americans,  like  Molly  Elliot  Sea- 
well,  have  written  sea  tales,  so  that 
their  names  do  not  appear.  "Even 
Alaska  is  not  without  its  literary  set- 
tlers," says  the-  Tribune,  "Jack  London 
being  counted  among  the  pioneers.  Ha- 
waii, which  is  not  on  our  map,  should 
offer  untold  riches  to  its  explorers. 
The  Philippines  have  already  been  used 
in  at  least  two  novels,  and  they  are 
good  for  many  more,  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  dialects.  Then  there  is 
Guam !  Think,  O  think,  of  Guam  1  'The 
Guerillas  of  Guam !'  The  name  alone 
should  be  worth  an  edition  of  fifty  thou- 
sand copies.  And  Porto  Rico — Porto 
Rico  eighty-five  per  cent,  free,  as  Tom 
Reed  said — there's  richness!  When  the 
wealth  of  all  this  unexplored  territory 
shall  have  become  fully  known  the  his- 
torical novel  of  Europe  will  have  to  go. 
.  .  .  There  will  be  no  more  fights  upon 
the  staircase,  and  the  gentlemen  bearing 
secret  missives  from  the  king  will  no 
longer  be  molested  upon  the  highway  or 
in  inns  at  midnight.  George  Washington 
will  once  more  resume  his  function  of  as- 
sisting in  the  transmission  of  harmless 
and  necessary  mails,  and  the  other  histor- 
ical characters  of  fiction  will  fall  hack 
into  the  places  to  which  Clio  has  assigned 
them." 


GEORGE   A.    HENTY. 
OF    JUVENILE  FICTION. 


artist  has  been  painting  a 

portrait     of      President 

Harper   of   the   Univer- 

"*    sity  of  Chicago.     There 

is    a    sheet    called    the 

uhlished   somewhere   out   in 

Its  editor  has  seen  the  por- 

been  impressed  by  it  and 

ubject,  so  that  be  lias  burst 

art  critic  and  as  a  student 

Regarding  President  Har- 

several   things   to   say,   for 

following : 


Standard, 
those  parti 
trait  and  hai 
also  by  its  : 
forth  as  an 
of  character, 
per,  he  has 
instance  the 


Most  persons  do.  In  fact  a  man,  let 
us  say.  of  twenty-five,  who  had  not  yet 
begun  to  take  notice  and  who  was  still  on 
the  bottle,  would  be  unusual.  Here  is 
some  more : 

There  is  immediately  suggested  a  likeness 
to  the  great  Napoleon  as  he  stands  in  his 
splendid  coronation  robes,  the  incarnation  of 
power.  .  .  .  Surely,  our  educational  Napo- 
leon, more  illustrious  than  the  brilliant  and 
world-compelling  Frenchman.  .  .  .  With 
young  men  he  is  warmly  sympathetic,  and  for 
them  he  is  always  hopeful;  so  optimistic  at 
times  that  his  hopes  have  been  by  them  inter- 
preted  as   promises,   and   have   returned   later 


The  Cup 

which    has 
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■her  any  one  could  have 
^K  than  that. 


™he  Standard  now  goes  in      of 


Ulied  his  subject  carefully 

1  read  his  inmost  character, 

t  catching  and  transferring 

*  essence  of  the  man  as  it 

reme  task— the  official  con- 

1  unique  institution,  his  own 

Probably  the  portrait  is 

iccess.    It  would  be 

f  the  artist  to  demand  this. 

I  that  the  artist's  con- 

i  subject   is   not   deep   and   vital 

c  glaring  colours,  the  air  of  offi- 

produced   by   the  prominence  of  the 

ce,  and  the  typical   expression   of 

)  convey   the   impression   that   the 

prdcd   his   subject,   not   as   primarily 

ideas,  nor  even  as  an  executive  of 

als     and     unselfish     aspirations,     but 


essentially  as  a  clever  and  far-seeing  manager 
of  men  and  things,  an  ambitious,  shrewd  and 
somewhat  crudely  refined,  though  tremen- 
dously forceful,  ruler  in  the  domain  of  educa- 
tion, who  had  a  wide-open  eye  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  material  things,  of  sound  and 
trut  and   show,   in   pushing   forward   the   car 


We  rather  guess  that  the  artist  knew 
what  he  was  about. 


President    Roosevelt's    speeches    deliv- 
ered    during     the     past 
a  month    show    a    decided 

**""•  improvement    in    quality- 

over  those  which  he  used 
to  make.  They  are  a  good  deal  more 
easy,  a  good  deal  better  compacted,  and 
very  much  happier  in  their  phraseology. 
On  the  whole,  they  read  extremely  well. 
We  haven't  heard  htm  speak  in  public 
since  the  time  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Governorship  of  New  York;  but 
we  hope  that  since  then  he  has  given  up 
saying  "guv'munt"  when  he  is  talking 
about  government. 


The  golden  jemshid,  so  the  Periians  say, 
Possessed  a  magic  cup  with  seven  rings 
That — filled  with  wine — -reflected  wondrous  things : 

The  secrets  of  the  seven  worlds  that  sway 

In  raptured  rhyme,  their  morrow,  yesterday 
And  now, — ay,  and  the  fond  imaginings 
Of  every  soul  that  sorrows,  dreams  or  sings, 

From  dim  creation's  dawn  to  the  last  day. 

Thy  body,  my  Beloved,  is  for  me 

That  magic  cup ;  my  love  is  the  red  wine. 
In  thee  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  are  mine, 

The  secrets  of  the  stars  and  of  the  sea, 

The  avid  prayers  of  every  hidden  shrine, — 

All  are  reflected  for  my  soul  in  thee ! 

Elsa  Barker. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 


Cynics  and  other  persons  who  suffer 
from  a  certain  ignorance  of  human  life 
have  at  the  back  of  their  minds  one  curi- 
ously fixed  idea,  the  idea  that  there 
is  in  the  world  a  class  consisting  of  what 
they  call  ordinary  people.  They  believe 
that  some  thousands  of  black-hatted 
city  men,  all  exactly  alike,  come  up  on 


recurrent  mornings,  all  exactly  alike, 
from  villas  exactly  alike  to  offices  exactly 
alike.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  peo- 
ple who  assemble  in  literary  salons  are 
the  only  people  who  have  any  individu- 
ality. As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course, 
there  are  no  ordinary  people.  To  the 
modern   artist,  all  city  men  look  alike, 


Matthew  Arnold 


just  as  to  the  Englishman  alt  Chinamen 
look  alike  and  to  the  Chinaman  all 
Englishmen  look  alike.  In  reality  every 
one  of  them  is  distinct.  If  we  stopped 
each  of  the  clerks  that  pour  out  of 
a  Mansion  House  train  we  should  find 
that  the  first  one  collected  Roman  coins, 
and  the  second  one  had  fought  with  burg- 
lars, and  the  third  thought  he  was  go- 
ing mad,  and  the  fourth  thought  (erro- 
neously) that  he  was  sane,  and  the  fifth 


Paul,  in  his  excellent  book  on  Matthew 
Arnold  recently  published  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  series,  points  out  with 
singular  trenchancy  and  truth  that  Mat- 
thew Arnold  classed  people  far  too  much 
in  his  estimate  of  England ;  that  in  speak- 
ing of  barbarians  and  Philistines  and 
populace  he  left  out  a  million  cliques  and 
twenty  million  individuals.  "Caste," 
says  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  "is  a  reality. 
Class  is  a  fiction.    Mr.  Herbert  Paul  does 


The  house  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  was  born  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1822,  is  no  longer  in  existence.  The  above  photograph  shows,  however,  the  house 
of  the  Rev.  John  Buckland,  where  Matthew  Arnold  went  to  school,  after  his  father 
had  removed  to  Rugby. 


was  a  Theosophist,  and  the  sixth  was  in 
love.  There  are  quite  as  many  varieties 
of  fools  in  the  world  as  there  are  clever 
men,  and  the  fools  are  very  often  infi- 
nitely more  healthy  and  interesting. 
There  is  no  plain  background  in  real  life; 
every  detail  of  it  springs  forward  graph- 
ically and  assertively  as  it  does  in  a  col- 
oured photograph  or  a  picture  by  Holman 
Hunt./^The  only  real  fault  which  defaced 
the  splendid  work  of  Matthew  Arnold 
was  a  failure  to  realise  this  fact,  that  ordi- 
nary people  do  not  exist.      Mr.  Herbert 


not  carry  this  criticism  beyond  the  one 
question  of  Matthew  Arnold's  division  of 
the  English  nation  into  three  social 
grades.  But  this  tendency  of  the  great 
critic  runs  very  deep  in  his  work ;  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  he  took  an  uncon- 
scious advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  say  the  last  word  about  a  crowd, 
and  so  difficult  to  say  even  the  first  word 
about  one  of  the  men  in  it.  He  made 
great  sport  of  the  Nonconformists  and 
their  tea-drinkings  and  evening  lectures. 
But  he  forgot  how  imperious  and  illusive 
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is  the  mysterious  spirit  of  happiness,  and 
that  with  a  healthy  humility,  a  healthy 
vanity  and  a  good  digestion  it  is  possible 
to  have  about  ten  times  more  of  the  ever- 
lasting joie  de  vivre  at  a  Baptist  meeting 
than  at  all  the  pagan  festivals  of  the 
earth. 

But  this  point  of  individualism  and 
personal  variety,  which  is  the  only  point 
which  this  great  philosopher  underrated, 
is  a  point  which,  as  it  happens,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  remember  in  connection  with 
his  own  work.  ^He  was  peculiarly  a 
writer  who  sought  to  say  the  true  thing 
on  almost  all  subjects.  A  man  may 
(though  the  event  is  improbable)  be 
truthful  on  all  subjects,  but  he  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  be  original  on  all 
subjects.  Every  man  differs  from  every 
other  man,  but  he  differs  only  in 
one  or  two  points.  Our  imaginary 
clerk  who  was  a  Theosophist  would 
probably  think  very  much  like  other  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  the  Dreyfus  case  or 
the  sandwiches  at  a  railway  station.  The 
man  who  imagined  himself  to  be  sane 
would  on  every  other  question  be  in 
agreement  with  his  friends.  *And  the 
only  real  and  honourable  object  of  criti- 
cism is  to  discover  in  any  great  man,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  in  any  ordinary 
man,  precisely  this  unique  feature,  this 
one  marvel  which  is  without  parallel  in 
the  world.  Unless  we  have  discovered 
this  about  a  man  our  most  powerful  criti- 
cism is  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  We 
have  searched  with  dazzling  searchlights 
and  crushed  under  Herculean  invective 
every  other  trait  and  principle  and  pe- 
culiarity that  he  had ;  we  are  still  only 
making  war  against  his  refuse;  we  are 
seeing  the  Mansion  House  clerk,  but  not 
the  man.  What  we  have  to  ask  about 
Matthew  Arnold  is  not  whether  he  was 
right  in  every  one  of  the  judgments 
which  he  laid  down  with  a  somewhat  ex- 
asperating simplicity  and  clearness.  We 
have  to  discover  what  was  absolutely 
his  own  and  without  parallel  in  his  work. 
We  have  to  put  on  one  side  all  his  claims 
to  be  of  the  centre,  to  be  universal,  to  be 
final,  and  discover  definitely  Matthew 
Arnold.  Almost  every  clever  man  wishes 
to  be  the  world,  but  the  cleverest  man 
ever  compounded  of  dust  could  only  suc- 
ceed in  being  one  man.  ,,%\gainst  his  will, 
we  have  to  convict  this  man  of  a  real  and 
special  genius.     With  a  certain  dark  hu- 


mour, we  have  to  trace  and  find  the 
eccentricities  of  this  classic  and  the  par- 
tialities of  this  judge. 

Matthew  Arnold,  like  every  other  great 
man,  especially  in  that  great  transition 
age  in  which  he  lived,  brought  one  or  two 
really  great  and  personal  contributions. 
The  most  obvious,  if  the  most  superficial 
of  these,  and  in  a  wav  the  most  enter- 
taining,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  invented, 
if  ever  man  did,  an  entirely  new  and  orig- 
inal mode  of  controversy.  He  discovered  f 
the  vast  and  militant  power  of  a  quite  in- 
exhaustible mildness.  The  Radical  and 
Anglomaniac  disputants  against  whom 
he  was  pitted  were  men  of  the  trenchant 
school  of  Macaulay,  accustomed  to  give 
hard  blows  and  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  They  were  entirely  bewildered 
when  they  found  that  they  were  fronted 
by  a  mysteriously  meek  person,  and  that 
the  more  often  and  more  resoundingly 
they  smote  him  over  the  head  the  meeker 
and  meeker  he  became.  If  they  had 
caught  out  an  ordinary  Whig  or  Tory 
controversialist  in  some  apparent  vague- 
ness or  inconsistency  the  man  would  have 
justified  himself  and  hit  out,  showing 
that  it  was  his  enemy  who  was  the  fool 
and  not  he.  Matthew  Arnold  merely 
said  mournfully,  "Now  that  my  trium- 
phant enemy,  in  his  clear  way,  has  shown 
that  I  am  unfit  for  speculative  pursuits, 
what  remains  to  me  but  to  fall  back  on 
picking  up  the  truth  here  and  there,  in 
which  he,  with  all  his  superiority,"  and 
so  on;  every  arrow  they  shot  at  him  he 
wore  meekly  as  a  decoration,  but  he  sat 
in  the  same  spot  and  continued  his  hum- 
ble and  respectful  monologue.  Only  to* 
ward  the  end  of  it  did  half  his  oppo- 
nents realise  that  he  was  laughing  at 
them ;  when  they  did,  the  discovery  was 
infinitely  more  paralysing  and  disarming 
than  a  storm  of  successful  repartees.  It^ 
was  easier  to  feel  superior  in  face  of  the 
ringing  dexterity  of  Macaulay,  or  the 
haughty  rhetoric  of  Ruskin,  than  of  that 
limpid  but  unfathomable  irony.  It  is  true 
that  more  than  one  of  the  great  men  of 
that  period  owed  their  intellectual  domi- 
nation to  a  quality  greatly  lacking  in  the 
clever  people  of  to-day — this  great  qual- 
ity of  patience.  Both  Newman  and£ 
Gladstone  were  great  controversialists 
precisely  because  they  were  not,  in 
the  modern  sense,  debaters.  They  did 
not  appear  solely  anxious  to  answer  some 
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one  else; /they  did  not  jump  up  like 
the  modern  parliamentarian,  with  their 
mouths  full  of  fiery  epigrams ;  they  were 
positive,  not  negative;  they  unfolded 
themselves  slowly  and  calmly  as  in  a  so- 
liloquy. Amid  all  the  talk  there  has  * 
been  about  the  speech  and  spirit  of  Glad- 
stone, it  has  scarcely  been  noticed  suffi- 
ciently that  those  distant  and  stately 
openings,  those  rolling  clauses,  those  am- 
ple and  leisurely  parentheses,  were  really 
valuable  and  had  their  great  public  effect 
because  they  conveyed  a  certain  air  of 
confidence  and  self-knowledge,  of  being 
untouched ;  of  being  clear  of  thought  and 
certain  of  victoryJ  Men  like  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are 
entirely  admirable  in  the  use  of  the  retort ; 
but  every  retort  is  the  cry  of  a  man  hit.  Ity 
is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  both  Newman 
and  Gladstone  had  this  dangerous  pa- 
tience, this  menacing  air  of  leisure.  But 
they  had  it  only  as  a  prelude  which  lent 
instantaneousness  and  a  dramatic  vio- 
lence to  the  great  moment  when  they 
turned  on  their  opponents.  But  Matthew  A 
Arnold  never  turned  on  his  opponents; 
he  was  a  philosophic  worm  who  never 
turned,  but  bored  on  to  its  goal.  His 
controversial  books  are  among  the  most 
humorous  and  entertaining  books  that 
can  be  read  in  the  world,  but  from  one 
end  of  them  to  the  other  there  is  scarcely 
a  sentence  which  can  be  called  in  the 
popular  sense  "a  score,"  scarcely  a  sen- 
tence that  a  reporter  would  mark  with 
"cheers  and  laughter."  He  had  gone 
into  the  depths  of  criticism  and  found 
there  a  very  ultimate  and  awful  kind  of 
power,  the  power  of  non-resistance.  It 
reveals  a  truth  of  which  advantage  has 
seldom  been  taken,  that  the  most  power- 
ful and  independent  being  on  earth  might 
be  a  really  consistent  Quaker.  Passive* 
resistance  is  far  more  maddening  than 
active  resistance,  as  anyone  knows  who 
has  ever  tried  to  open  a  drawer  that  was 
jammed  tight.  This  power,  which 
would  lie  in  an  enemy  who  really  refused 
to  put  himself  in  the  wrong,  is  really 
what  I  have  called  it,  a  very  dangerous 
power.  It  might  be  used  more  wickedly 
than  the  sword  of  a  soldier  or  the  halter 
of  an  evil  law.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Matthew  Arnold  always  used  it  well. 
Sincere  as  he  was,  he  was  sometimes/ 
positively  unscrupulous  in  his  politeness. 
He   answered    his    enemies   in   a   spirit 


which  can  only  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
malicious  Christianity. 

If  this  meandering  and  maddening  ur- 
banity was  the  chief  example  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  peculiar  power  and  distinction 
in  its  external  form,  the  essence  of  his 
internal  originality,  of  his  internal  mes- 
sage and  philosophy  is,  of  course,  by  no 
means  so  easy  to  summarise.  His  splen-  * 
did  ideal  of  a  great  central  school  of  wis- 
dom and  beauty,  disdaining  provincial- 
isms, however  large  and  noisy,  resisting 
second-rate  innovations,  however  fasci- 
nating and  fashionable,  was  a  great  con- 
ception, and  one  to  which  he  was  loyal 
in  a  bold  and  logical  degree.  There  is 
something  sublime  in  that  concentration 
upon  the  standards  of  mind  and  not  of 
matter  which  could  in  one  untroubled 
sentence  dismiss  America  as  a  suburb. 
Unquestionably  he  laid  his  finger  on  the 
typical  English  defect  when  he  objected 
to  the  authority  of  Deborah  Butler  and 
Newman  Weeks  being  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  equivalent  to  the  authority  of  Plato 
and  St.  Paul.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw 
in  a  paper  called  The  Agnostic  Journal, 
so  called  because  it  knows  everything 
about  everything,  an  exclamation  ex- 
pressing the  honourable  thought  of  how 
noble  a  thing  is  human  nature,  which  ran 
on,  "To  what  heights  can  it  rise  in  a^ 
Shakespeare,  a  Burns  and  an  IngersoM" 
I  was  so  violently  amused  that  I  felt  in- 
clined to  rush  away  and  whisper  it  into 
Matthew  Arnold's  tomb  at  the  Abbey, 
that  we  might  enjoy  it  together.  But 
Arnold's  insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
discriminating  between  an  established 
reputation  and  a  private  preference  had 
its  dangers  both  for  him  and  for  others. 
He  fell  sometimes  into  that  mean  and* 
diabolical  heresy  which  declares  that  we 
should  insist  on  the  best  of  everything. 
There  were  times  when  he  came  at  last* 
to  prefer  criticism  to  admiration ;  to  dwell 
far  less  on  the  excellence  of  Dante  than 
on  any  defects  he  could  find  in  Burns  or 
Macaulay.  He  was  sometimes  affected 
by  criticism  in  the  same  way  that  charita- 
ble people  are  affected  by  joining  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society;  through* 
worshipping  literary  success  he  came  to 
see  nothing  but  failure,  just  as  an  im- 
pulse of  Christian  philanthropy  ends  so 
often  under  the  other  auspices  in  utter 
distrust  of  human  nature.  He  held  in 
some  degree  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
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best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good.  It  is  not 
true  that  admiring  a  farthing  rushlight 
leads  us  to  despise  the  sun;  if  we  once 
really  admired  a  farthing  rushlight  we 
should  admire  the  great  conflagration  of 
a  million  rushlights  a  million  times  more. 
It  is  not  true  that  enjoying  a  detective 
story  leads  us  to  think  lightly  of  Milton ; 
if  once  we  really  respected  another  man 
for  his  ability  to  keep  a  secret  from  us, 
we  should  respect  infinitely  more  another 
man  for  his  ability  to  unfold  to  us  an 
overpowering  pageant  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Arnold's  real  case  lay  rather  in 
the  matter  of  the  grounds  and  reason  of 
admiration.  It  is  not  wrong  to  admire 
Newman  Weeks :  the  question  is,  what 
do  we  admire  him  for?  We  are  quite 
right  to  admire  Ingersoll  for  being  an 
honest  man,  or  for  being  an  erect  animal 
on  two  legs,  or  for  being  the  image  of 
God  in  whom  he  didn't  believe,  but  not 


for  being  comparable  to  Shakespeare, 
since  that  he  was  not  Everything  in  the 
world,  including  The  Daily  Telegraph  or 
a  cabbage,  has  a  right  to  be  admired,  but 
not  in  a  literary  sense.  It  was  Arnold's 
misfortune,  but  hardly  his  fault,  if  he 
sometimes,  in  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  a  reason  and  measure  in  literary  en- 
joyment, lost  sight  of  the  vast  and 
uproarious  and  noble  enjoyment  which 
can  be  obtained  from  everything  that  is 
not  literary.  He  was  a  great  critic  and  1 
a  wise  and  fearless  man,  waging  an  eter- 
nal and  implacable  war  against  frivolity, 
the  frivolity  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fashionable,  the  equally  maddening  fri- 
volity which  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
and  religious.  Under  all  his  badinage 
he  was,  even  in  the  age  of  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin,  perhaps  the  most  serious  man 
alive. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 


A  FALLING  STAR 

Through  Heaven  leaving,  not  dim  it  grows, 

But  light  across  the  darkness  throws ; 

In  beauty  falling,  like  a  soul 

That,  soaring  high,  has  missed  its  goal, 

But  through  its  loss  in  its  own  night 

Of  sacrifice  has  given  light. 

E.  Scott  O'Connor, 


AMERICAN  CARICATURE  AND  COMIC  ART 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 
By  La  Tooche  Hancock. 


The  American  caricaturists  and  comic  interest.      The  methods  they  employ  in 

artists  hardly  need  introduction.     With-  doing  this  are  varied  and  peculiar, 

out  so  much  as  "by  you  leave"  or  "with  By  virtue  of  his  long  service  Mr.  C.  G. 

your  leave,"  they  have  a  habit  not  only  of  Bush  may  be  regarded  as  the  dean  of  our 

introducing  themselves,  but  also  any  one  cartoonists.     "I  look  on  a  cartoon  as  an 

and  every  one  in  whom  the  public  has  any  editorial,"  says  Mr.  Bush.     "To  be  sue- 


American  Caricature  and  Comic  Art 


cessful   it   should   point   a   moral.     Ex- 
aggeration    and     a     keen 
sense  of  humour  are  only 
adjuncts  of  the  cartoonist,  for  he  must 
deal  with  real  people.     He  must  also  be 
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must  be  conversant  with  the  incidents 
and  times  from  which  I  draw  my  inspira- 
tion. With  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cartoons  to  draw  during  the  year  I  must 
do  an  immense  amount  of  thinking,  for 


a  student.  I  am  obliged  not  only  to  use 
my  pencil,  but  to  study  hard  and  read 
everything  I  can  lay  my  hands  on.  The 
features  of  Roosevelt,  Bryan.  Hanna  and 
Croker  may  be  familiar  to  me,  but  I  must 
know  what  these  men  are  doing.  I  must 
also  know  what  the  masses  behind  these 
popular  characters  think  and  believe.     I 


two-thirds  of  the  ideas  portrayed  in  my 
drawings  originate  in  my  own  brain.  I 
get  my  inspiration  from  newspapers, 
magazines  and  people,  and  I  work  me- 
thodically day  after  day.  Without  let- 
ting you  into  the  secret  of  my  political 
feelings,  I  may  tell  you  that  it  very  often 
happens  that  a  cartoonist  who  is  a  Re- 
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publican  has  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter  lot  of  pets.  I  was  reared  among  pheas- 
by  ridiculing  his  own  party,  and  vice  ants  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  naturally 
versa.  You  can  draw  your  own  con-  have  a  hobby  for  birds  and  beasts.  Fun- 
elusions  from  that  statement,  while  I —  nily  enough — and  it  is  a  funny  story, 
excuse  me — resume  another  sort  of  though  absolutely  untrue — some  one  got 
drawing !"  hold  of  the  notion  that  I  evolved  my  idea 
The  views  of  Homer  Davenport  con-  of  the  Trust  Giants  from  a  monkey.  The 
trast  somewhat  with  Mr.  Bush's  serious  tale,  as  it  reached  me.  was  that  I  had  a 
comments.      "Hailing   from   Oregon,    I  monkey  and  also  a  baby.    So  far  so  good, 


davenport. 


find  city  life  rather  too  confining  for  a 
country-bred  man,  so  I  spend  all  the  time 
I  am  not  drawing  on  my 
farm  in  the  country  or  my 
home  in  New  Jersey.  I  work  systemati- 
cally from  ten  to  four  in  a  dingy  little 
room  where  no  earthly  imagination  could 
possibly  come,  and  when  I  have  turned 
out  one  or  two  cartoons  I  hurry  away 
to     my     menagerie     of     pets.     I've     a 


only  I  didn't  happen  to  have  them  at  the 
same  time.  Well,  the  monkey,  whom, 
by  the  way,  1  named  Swinnerton — but 
that  is  another  story — grew  fatter  and 
fatter,  while  the  baby  got  alarmingly 
thin.  The  child  and  the  monkey  were 
great  friends;  in  fact,  the  monkey  grew 
to  be  a  little  bit  too  chummy,  as  the  story 
developed.  It  appears  that  this  simian 
used  to  wait  till  the  child's  nurse  wasn't 
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looking,  then  grab  the  baby's  bottle  and 
drink  the  milk  in  a  hurry.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  swelling  of  the  monk  and 
the  dwindling  of  the  babe,  and  by  an  ex- 
traordinary process  of  reasoning  some 
genius  got  the  notion  that  it  was  the  ab- 


loin  a  pair.  I  watched  them  fly  hither 
and  thither,  and  in  following  them  came 
across  a  statue  of  Samson  throwing  some 
man  or  other — I  forget  his  name — to  the 
ground.  The  abnormal  size  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  figure  struck  me  at  once,  and 


HOMER    DAVENPORT,   { 


surd  size  of  the  monkey  that  gave  me  the 
inspiration  of  representing  the  Trusts  by 
abnormal  giants.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  got  the  idea  tn  St.  Mark's  Square  in 
Venice.  Seeing  a  flock  of  pigeons  flying 
about  in  that  neighbourhood  I  immedi- 
ately, with  my  love  of  birds  and  beasts, 
determined  by  fair  or  foul  means  to  pur- 


turning  round  to  my  wife,  who  was  with 
me,  I  said  with  a  sudden,  inspired 
thought,  "The  Trusts."  That  may  not 
be  so  good  or  so  amusing  a  story  as  the 
monkey  and  the  baby,  but  you  can  take  it 
from  me  that  it  is  correct." 

Like  most  of  the  literary  humourists, 
some  artists  take  themselves  very,  very 
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seriously.  Frederick  Burr  Opper  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  "I  do  not  sup- 
pose," he  will  tell  you,  with  a  deadly 
serious  air,  "that  my  way 
OPPE  '  of  doing  my  work  differs 
very  much   from  the  methods  of  other 


always  found  that  an  apt  'caption'  under 
a  drawing  adds  much  to  its  interest  and 
effectiveness." 

Charles  Nelan,  too,  who  has  deserted 
New  York  for  a  time  for  the  more  peace- 
ful air  of  Philadelphia,  is  inclined  to  take 


cartoonists  and  humorous  artists.  Prob- 
ably the  only  difference,  if  there  is  any,  is 
that,  as  I  invent  all  my  own  subjects  and 
write  all  the  inscriptions" — even  this 
word  seems  out  of  place — "which  accom- 
pany the  drawings,  I  perhaps  give  an  un- 
usual amount  of  attention  to  these  two 
things.  The  idea  of  a  picture  is,  I  think, 
Bflfce  important  thing  about  it,  and  I  have 


a  strictly  practical  view  of  his  work.  "The 
idea  of  a  cartoon  is  often  spontaneous, 

«H   .«  amI         tnel1         aga'»''  (With 

NELAN-  a  sigh)  "it  is  developed  by 
much  labour ;  and  usuallythe  spontaneous 
idea  is  the  most  successful.  My  idea 
is  first  thought  out  with  pencil,  and  then 
I  work  it  up  in  pen  and  ink.  There  are 
times    when   a    newspaper   can    express 


E   CHEAT    REPUBLICAN    CIRCUS. 

This  is  considered  by  Mr.  Opper  as  one  of  his  most  effective  political  cartoons. 


MR.    HCDOUGALL.      SKETCHED   BY    HIMSELF. 

"My  favourite  method  of  obtaining  inspiration  and  a   variation   in   diet."— Walt   McDougail. 
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what  it  wishes  to  say  more  forcibly  with 
a  good  cartoon  than  by  any  other  me- 
dium, and  the  successful  daily  news- 
papers of  the  country  recognise  this  fact 
by  giving  prominence  to  the  cartoon." 

Should  you  ask  Walt  McDougall,  who 
also  has  sought  "fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new"  in  the  city  "fast  to  the  ground," 


which  have  tried  to  suppress  this  form  of 
art.  I  have  never  made  any  enemies 
through  my  work,  although  President 
Cleveland  once  told  Senator  Smith  of 
New  Jersey  that  I  ought  to  be  in  the 
penitentiary.  I  consider  this,  however, 
merely  persiflage,  and  not  as  a  well-con- 
sidered opinion." 


about  his  work,  he  will  cheerfully  tell  you 
that  "it  is  an  improved  adaptation  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  the 
mcdouqall.  |ate  iarnented  Titian."  And 
then,  continuing  in  the  same  humorous 
strain:  "I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
show  that  a  comic  artist  can  get  fat  in  this 
broad  land  of  ours  in  spite  of  the  Trusts 
and    the    Kalsominers'    Union,   both    of 


In  T.  E.  Powers  we  have  a  caricaturist 
and  comic  artist  combined.  Powers  is 
so  absolutely  funny  in  himself  that  his 
drawings  cannot  help  being  humorous. 
He  studies  nature  in  every  phase.  To 
him  there  is  always  a  comic 
powers.  side  tQ  everything,  and  the 
ludicrous  is  forever  extant.  "I  will,"  and 
he    says    this    with    emphasis,    "get    a 


ENOCH    ARDE.V    CROKER. 

e  of  Powers's  happiest  hits. 


V    TYPICAL    BIT    FRnil    SWINNERTON. 
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laugh.  I  will  get  it,  moreover,  from  the 
simplest  thing,  which  would,  perhaps, 
never  appeal  to  one  person  out  of  twenty 
as  comic,  but  it's  there  all  the  same.  This 
line  drawing — for  that  is  all  I  do — comes 
perfectly  easily  and  naturally  to  me.     I 


doubt,  when  a  boy  the  lines  were  duly 
impressed  on  me  in  a  somewhat  vigor- 
ous manner.  Marriage  lines?  Well,  I 
never  talk  about  domestic  matters  in  busi- 
ness hours,  but  you  will  notice  that  so 
faithfully  have  I  stuck  to  lines,  and  lines 


can  go  into  court,  study  a  person  for  five 
minutes,  and  draw  his  or  her  features 
pretty  faithfully  days  afterward.  It  is 
really  very  easy  when  you  know  how  to 
do  itt  I  have  never  been  told  so,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  when  I  was  a  baby  I 
drew   lines   on   my   feeding-bottle.     No 


only,  that  they  arc  beginning  to  show  on 
my  face!  Mere,"  concluded  the  genial 
T.  K.  I'.,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "are  some 
of  my  typical  drawings."  He  actually 
wrapped  them  up  in  a  jxigc  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

"When  I  want  to  work  I  wait  until  I 
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get  some  leisure  time,"  says  R.  F.  Out- 
cault,  looking  up  from  a  new  picture  of 
his  latest  creation,  "Buster  Brown." 
"You  see,  I  can't  work  well  if  I  have  any- 

outcai;lt-  era!  method  is  to  sit  down 
and  carelessly,  but  gracefully,  in  my  usual 
easy  style,  sketch  out  a  comic  drawing.  I 
really  cannot  hurry,  even  though  I  know 
some  editor  lias  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  in  his  hand  ready  for  mc.  I  am 
very  conscientious  about  my  work,  and 
before  I  let  a  joke  go  out  of  my  richly 
furnished  studio  I  always  try  it  on  some 
one  to  see  how  it  goes.  Usually  I  have 
my  butler  call  all  my  servants  into  my 
studio — the  coachman,  the  cook,  the  laun- 
dry-maids and  the  chamber-maids,  my 
vatet  and  the  man  who  cares  for  my  golf 
sticks.  After  they  are  all  assembled  I 
explain  to  them  tile  joke,  being  careful 
to  avoid  putting  my  own  very  humorous 
personality  into  it  and  letting  the  joke 
stand  for  itself.  They  usually  roar  with 
laughter,  when  suddenly  it  occurs  to  me 
that,  perhaps,  they  do  so  because  1  pay 
them  their  wages.  Then  comes  in  the 
man  with  the  wash  bill,  and  that  puts  an 
end  to  everything  hoiuorous.  Seriously 
speaking,  'The  Yellow  Kid,'  my  first 
conception,  and  'Buster  Brown,'  my  last, 
are  but  mediums  for  the  same  kind  of 
epigrammatical  humour  of  a  strain  that 


I  look  on  peculiarly  as  my  own.  The 
Yellow  Kid  was  not  an  individual,  but 
a  type.  When  I  used  to  go  about  the 
slums  on  newspaper  assignments  I  would 
encounter  him  often,  wandering  out  of 
doorways  or  sitting  down  on  dirty  door- 
steps. I  always  loved  the  Kid.  He 
had  a  sweet  character  and  a  sunny  dispo- 
sition, and  was  generous  to  a  fault.  Mal- 
ice, envy  or  selfishness  were  not  traits  of 
hts,  and  he  never  lost  his  temper."  In 
these  simple  words  can  be  seen  a  reflec- 
tion of  domesticity,  which  is  Outcault's 
strongest  characteristic. 

"Once  on  a  time,"  and  here  speaks  the 
ideal  of  a  bunch  of  humour  personified  in 
James  Swinnerton,  "I  went  into  an  edi- 
tor's room  when  he  was  busy.  I  confess 
I  was  in  a  talkative  mood  that  day,  but 
I  really  didn't  mean  to 
5W„NE»T0N.  „„rry];im     ,.„,,„,„,,  atKr 

I  had  babbled  on  for  some  minutes,  he 
looked  up  and  said:  'Swinnerton,  you're 
a  good  artist,  but  I  think  you  can  draw 
a  great  deal  better  than  you  can  talk.'  He 
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was  wrong,  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
argue  the  question  with  him  just  at  that 
moment.  Later  on  I  set  myself  out  to 
make  him  change  his  opinion,  with  the 
result  that  he  pronounced  me  a  very 
charming  conversationalist.  I  merely 
tell  vou  this  because  I  can.  if  vou  so 
please,  discourse  for  hours  on  my  art ;  but 
it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  I  get  all  my 
ideas  myself  from  observation.  Every- 
thing is  funny  to  me,  and  I  work — well, 
I  work  when  it  suits  me ;  that  is,  when  I 
get  an  inspiration/' 

Marriner  is  even  less  voluble.  ''Beyond 
the  fact  that  T  rarely,  if  ever,  get  or  take 
a  suggestion  from  an  outsider,  but  evolve 
my  own  jokes  and  situations  from  my 
own  brain,  T  don't  know  that  I  can  tell 

„ vou     anvthing     about     my 

MARRINER.     '         i  *i         i  r  1 

work.  I  have  found, 
though,  that  a  cold  bath  has  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  imagination.  T  don't  know 
whether  it  is  the  blood  or  what  goes  to 
my  head,  but  T  fancy  T'vc  composed  more 
jokes  in  a  cold  bath  than  anywhere  else." 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


One  of  the  old  editors  of  London 
Punch,  Shirley  Brooks,  used  to  get  his 
inspiration  in  a  similar  fashion.  There 
is,  however,  no  fear  that  the  suggestion 
will  be  widely  adopted. 

Leon  Barritt  passes  over  his  troubles  in 
a  happy  state  of  mind.  He  will  begin  by 
telling  you  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility for  a  caricaturist  to  do  six  hours' 
work  in  two,  and  so,  if  his  work  is 
not     as     good     as     you     would     wish, 

que    voulcz-vous?      Then. 

forgetting  his  troubles,  he 
will  rattle  on  :  "Some  years  ago  I  found  a 
chicken  that  laid  a  fresh  'idea*  egg  every 
day.  Some  days  it  laid  two  or  three, 
and  when  fed  an  extra  dose  of  'seven- 
thirties'  it  has  been  known  to  lay  five  or 
six.  I'm  a  union  labour  cartoonist,  and 
don't  believe  in  working  the  bird  over- 
time: and  then,  too,  I'm  afraid  some 
walking  delegate  will  be  coming  round 
one  of  these  dark  nights  and  catch  him 
at  it,  though  T  keep  him  locked  up  in  the 
best  room  of  the  ranch." 


THOMAS  HARDY'S  WOMEN 


Thomas  Hardy  occupies  the  same  place 
in  modern  imaginative  literature  that 
Sophocles  does  in  dramatic  literature. 
The  English  novelist's  characters,  es- 
pecially his  women,  are  the  mere  play- 
things of  an  inscrutable  Eate ;  fine  in- 
struments on  which  Destiny,  in  her 
infinite  sweeps,  pipes  a  major  or  a  minor 
and  then  flings  to  the  cosmic  rubbish 
heap.  Neither  Hardy  nor  Sophocles  has 
formulated  a  thcorv  of  causation.  Life 
is  a  series  of  accidental  relations;  effects 
proceed  from  causes  not  because  this 
cause  must  produce  that  effect,  but 
because  the  gods  haVcwillcd  that  this  or 
that  shall  come  to  passNsjTo  understand 
Hardy's  women  we  must  see  them  in  their 
relations  to  his  conception  of  the  gods 
that  rule  our  destinies.  Each  one  of  his 
books  is  a  labyrinthine  arterial  system, 
and  if  we  should  cut  a  woman  from  his 
pages  and  attempt  to  consider  her  as  an 
isolated  personage  the  hook  would  bleed 
to  death. 

Hardy  stands  rooted  in  his  age,  as 
Sophocles  did  in  his.    Differences  in  ap- 


prehending ,  the  same  broad  principles 
that  govern  life  are  superficial  differences 
merely.  I  I  inly  is  Sophocles  emanci- 
pated. A  modern  of  moderns,  the  Eng- 
lishman was  caught  in  the  very  centre  of 
nineteenth  century  intellectual  activity, 
and  the  waters  of  many  streams  have 
flowed  into  the  deep  of  his  thought.  The 
last  was  a  century  of  brilliant  gen- 
eralisations in  science,  of  daring  philo- 
sophic conceptions ;  a  brooding,  intro- 
spective century,  beginning  with  Childe 
Harold.  Rene  and  Wcrther,  and  end- 
ing with  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen:  a  century 
that  produced,  on  one  hand,  those  proph- 
ets of  spiritual  chaos.  Schopenhauer  and 
Amiel.  and  on  the  other  the  Emersonian 
prcan  and  the  sublime  vision  of  unendimr 
progress  glimpsed  in  the  ''SvnJjKfTc  t'hi- 
losophy"  of  Herbert  Spencprr  Erom  this 
tangle  Hardy  has  drawn  tlie  most  mourn- 
ful conclusions.  A  blind,  omnipotent, 
non-moral  force  sways  the  affairs  of  men. 
Eate.  to  which  the  Greeks,  truckling  to 
the  grosser  svmhols  of  the  current  poly- 
theistic belief,  gave  a  local  habitation  and 
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a  name,  in  the  Englishman's  pages  goes 
unswathed,  unnamed,  unnamable ;  dwells 
in  infinite  spaces,  nowhere,  everywhere. 
She  is  subtle,  unappeasable,  and  rules 
with  a  knout.  She  strikes  down  here  and 
upraises  there.  The  individual  is  noth- 
ing. Law  flows,  and  the  human  debris 
flows  with  it. 

In  the  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  this 
conception  of  Destiny,  of  the  nothingness 
of  man  and  of  the  utter  indifference  to 
human  affairs  of  the  powers  on  high  is 
worked  out  with  supreme  art.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  it  holds  the  same  place 
in  fiction  that  the  CEdipus  does  in  dra- 
matic literature.  Nemesis,  chance,  disil- 
lusion are  the  reigning  thoughts  in  this 
great  book.  There  are  no  "bad"  char- 
acters. From  the  history  of  Michael 
Henchard  and  those  involved  with  him  in 
the  mesh  of  pain  woven  by  the  blind 
powers  we  rise  in  a  fury  against  the 
forces  that  dominate  our  lives.  The  pres- 
ent presents  itself  to  us  as  an  endless  past, 
where  dwells  a  Gorgon,  the  Irrevocable. 
The  clanking  of  the  chains  that  bind  is 
heard.  Life  smells  musty.  Actions  are 
mere  fungi.  Henchard  is  a  good  man,  as 
thaj*vtfrfd  goes.  For  a  fault  committed 
in  vouth  while  drunk  he  is  hounded 
through  the  years  by  an  unappeasable 
Nemesis,  who  works  a  vengeance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  his  offense.  Each  ac- 
tion but  the  more  completely  insures  his 
ruin.  The  Furies  pluck  him  from  place 
and  power,  roll  him  in  the  dust,  lash  him 
into  shreds.  The  man  he  befriended 
overthrows  him  in  business  and  marries 
the  woman  he  loves.  His  imagined 
fatherhood  is  denied  him  at  the  moment 
of  his  greatest  paternal  felicity.  In  his 
old  age,  despised,  neglected,  driven  from 
the  town  a  gibe  and  nyword,  he  dies 
alone,  cursing  himself  and  all  his  ways. 
Yet  this  man  was  upright  and  feared 
God.  Fate  broods  over  all.  Everything 
is  orderly.  Event  proceeds  from  event. 
Trivial  actions  are  freighted  with  tragic 
consequences.  But  there  is  never  a  mo- 
ment when  Henchard  could  have  ar- 
resteci  his  doom.  To  do  so  would  have 
required  free  will  and  omniscience.  And 
in  Hardy's  view  man  has  neither. 

Tnto  this  web  of  chance  his  women 
take  their  logical  places.  They  never 
dominate.  Their  lives  are  ordered  for 
them.  Thev  are  stray  angels  in  bonds, 
who  stand  forever  in  mortal  fear  of  los- 


ing their  reputations.  Social  law  is 
everywhere  in  conspiracy  against  their 
souls.  Thta  arc  fickle  and  disloyal,  but 
of  necessTtyiMTo  be  loved  is  woman's 
one  aspiration,  and  she  is  carried  along 
on  the  stream  of  her  impulses  With  slight 
regard  for  the  object  of  her  desircVl'hys- 
ical  propinquity  is  sufficient  to  arouse  her 
emotions.  Elfrida  Swancourt,  in  A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes,  loves  four  men  in  rapid 
succession, and  her  disloyalty  troubles  her 
very  little.  Like  almost  all  of  Hardy's  Cc 
womankind,  she  is  in  love  with  love,  not 
with  her  lover.  She  is  a  female  Edgar 
Fitzpiers.  the  hero  in  The  Woodlanders, 
who  loves  three  women  at  one  time.  Yet 
for  all  Elfrida's  vacillations,  she  is  a 
beautiful  creature,  a  true  woman,  sinned 
against  by  the  gods,  but  never  sinning. 

It  follows  logically  that  Hardy  sees  no 
distinction  between  "good"  and  "bad" 
men  and  women.  These  adjectives  ex- 
press relations,  not  things.  Viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  ultimate  consequences, 
a  bad  action  may  be  good.  There  is  a 
germ  of  evil  in  all  things  good.  Moral 
principles  are  a  matter  of  time,  place  and 
circumstance  merely.  All  virtues  are 
exquisite  vices ;  all  vices  virtues  per- 
formed at  an  unpropitious  moment.  A 
"good"  woman  is  a  legal  fiction — a  legis-  1 
lative  invention.  There  are  good  or  evil 
circumstances;  no  good  or  evil  women. 
Tess  is  "a  portrait  of  a  pure  woman." 
She  was  seduced  twice ;  the  first  time 
because  of  her  ignorance,  the  second  be- 
cause her  family  needed  bread.  In  the 
second  instance  the  dilemma  is  clear-cut : 
Was  she  to  send  her  family  to  the  devil 
or  go  herscl f  ?  She  chose  hersel f.  If  this 
was  not  a  *'goodM — nay,  sublime — action, 
then  we  must  recast  the  sacrificial  code. 
What  judgment.  Hardy  infcrentially 
asks,  shall  we  pass  upon  the  Power  that 
picks  out  these  women  with  the  brittle 
souls,  these  vessels  of  emotion,  and  - 
damns  them  with  their  very  virtues? 

Woman  is  the  supreme  illusion.  She 
beckons  on  to  a  divine  world,  and  in  try- 
ing to  attain  it  men  waste  their  lives  and 
build  the  house  of  pain.  This  disillusion- 
ising spirit  is  evervwherc  rampant  in  the 
Wessex  novels.  Humanity  never  attains. 
In  the  morning  of  life  we  dress  for  a 
feast.  Hut  it  is  a  perpetual  postpone- 
ment. In  the  evening  of  life  we  sup  on 
the  memory  of  what  might  have  been. 
We  arc  stripped  of  our  last  few  rags  and 
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prepared  for  the  tomb.  In  that  remark- 
able, but  little-read  book,  The  Well-Be- 
loved, the  whole  mechanism  of  illusion  is 
laid  bare.  A  man  is  doomed  to  pursue 
for  sixty  years  the  Ideal  which  he  be- 
lieves resides  in  woman.  It  leads  him 
from  form  to  form.  As  he  is  about  to 
clasp  it,  it  darts  away  and  embodies  itself 
otherwhere  and  beckons  him  on  again. 
Release  from  the  anguish  of  everlast- 
ing pursuit  comes  only  with  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  all  passion ;  when  the 
intellect,  released  from  the  slavery  of  the 
imagination,  emerges  in  a  calm  survey  of 
its  feverish  and  futile  past. 

The  trivial  and  incidental  often  decide 
the  fate  of  the  heroines  of  the  Hardy  nov- 
els. I  sav  "trivial"  and  "incidental." 
But  to  the  seer  these  words  have  no 
meaning.  In  real  life  there  are  no 
worked-up  climaxes,  few  dramatic  mo- 
ments. These  latter,  when  they  do  occur, 
are  often  trivial,  and  of  less  importance 
in  the  evolution  of  character  than  ordi- 
nary events,  unnoticed  and  disregarded. 
In  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  it  is  not  the  epi- 
sode of  the  elopement  of  Elfrida  and  her 
lover  in  itself  that  wrecks  the  lives  of  the 
three  principal  characters.  It  is  an  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  episode.  In 
'The  Return  of  the  Native  it  is  Eustacia 
Vye's  momentary  indecision  in  opening 
the  door  to  let  in  her  husband's  mother 
which  causes  the  death  of  that  personage, 
the  suicide  of  Eustacia,  the  death  of  her 
lover,  and  changed  the  subsequent  career 
of  the  central  male  character.  A  wo- 
man's mischievous  prank,  innocent  in 
itself,  in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 
sets  in  motion  forces  which  culminate  in 
murder  and  insanity.  Even  in  Tess  of 
the  d'Urbervilles  the  climax  is  incidental 
— a  mere  culmination  of  things  gone  be- 
fore, the  momentary  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  drama. 
f~*  His  men  and  women  thus  stand  for- 
/  ever  in  the  shadow  of  an  impending 
I  doom.  The  trifles  that  make  up  the  day*s 
\  round  insinuate,  hint  of  coming  things. 
"Appeal  is  made  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  Unitv  of  mass  there  is  alwavs, 
but  it  is  for  you  to  grasp.  A  few  swift 
touches:  von  must  infer  the  rest.     Yet 

w 

your  inferences  will  be  infallible.  This 
foreboding  prevision  is  incarnated  in 
Eustacia  Vye,  the  heroine  in  The  Return 
of  the  Native,  Hardy's  most  remarkable 
feminine  creation. 


r: 


The  opening  chapter  is  a  description 
of  Egdon  Heath,  which  for  sheer  power 
has  never  been  excelled  in  English  litera- 
ture. This  stretch  of  land,  cursed  of 
God,  grim,  and  breathing  doom  in  all  its 
aspects,  assails  the  mind  of  the  reader 
like  a  live  thing  and  settles  down  on  him 
like  an  incubus  of  the  night.  He  won- 
ders if  the  sun  will  rise  on  the  morrow ; 
whether  spring  will  come  again.  The 
dark  hollows  on  this  heath  rise  at  twilight 
to  clasp  the  engulfing  night,  as  though 
it  had  a  hatred  of  light.  Tn  the  day- 
time things  stand  out  spectre-grey.  The 
thickets  are  tangled  blight,  the  roads 
highways  of  care.  Against  this  Rem- 
brandt-like background  rises  the  figure 
of  Eustacia  Vye,  who  lives  an  almost  soli- 
tary life  in  the  very  centre  of  Egdon. 
The  child  of  faded  worth,  breathing  a 
Byronic  despair,  demanding  all  things, 
inconstant,  imperious  in  her  beauty,  she 
but  escapes  from  one  set  of  hostile  cir- 
cumstances to  fall  into  the  jaws  of  an- 
other. In  the  nature  of  things,  she  can 
never  be  happy.  Her  mind  is  a  centre 
of  centrifugal  forces ;  she  is  ever  darting 
away  from  a  welding  centre.  She  is  one 
with  the  heath  that  is  her  home,  and  a 
child  of  a  century  that  did  not  find  its 
spiritual  aliment.  She  is  self-slain.  Yet 
upon  her  the  feeling  reader  will  set  the 
seal  of  his  pity.  She  did  not  will  her 
nature  into  being.  She  is  a  victim — one 
of  the  non-adaptables.  She  came  from 
afar,  and  the  waters  of  Lethe  had  not 
fully  submerged  her  before  her  entry 
here.  Eustacia  Vye  is  the  exception 
among  Ilardv's  women.  Thev  are  all 
bom  renunciants  perforce.  But  Eustacia 
was  a  spiritual  Amazon.  She  preferred 
quiescence  to  acquiescence. 

It  is  thus  that  Hardv's  women  arc  woof 
and  warp  of  his  thought.  They  are  noth- 
ing in  themselves.  They  are  merely  corks 
on  a  current.  Like  his  great  Greek  pro- 
totype, this  seer  and  bringer  of  grim  tid- 
ings surveys  mankind  and  womankind 
from  his  imaginative  height  and  de- 
livers judgment.  It  is  better  not  to  be. 
Impotent  days  pass  into  tearful  nights 
and  all  life  is  a  vexation.  Overhead  is 
the  vast  dome  of  grisly  nature:  beneath, 
insects  that  crawl  to  their  appointed 
doom.  Ruling  both  an  implacable  Fate, 
that  neither  chastens  nor  brutalises,  but 
forever  scourges. 

Benjamin  DeCasseras, 
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To  the  man  of 
one  talent,  and  that 
acquired  with  some 
difficulty,  the 
thought  of  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  lit- 
terateur and  finan- 
cier, is  disquieting 
to  his  peaceful  lack 
of  ambition  and 
perugia  via  DELiziosA.  general  satisfaction 
with  himself.  We 
who  stumble  over  our  accounts  and  write 
halting  epistles  when  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  it  gaze  reproachfully  Cre- 
atorward  as  we  conjure  up  Mr.  Hew- 
lett doing  sums  with  one-half  of  his 
brain,  and  evolving  delicious  chapters 
of  The  Forest  Lovers  with  the  other. 
As  a  rule  it  is  some  consolation 
to  the  green-eyed  monster  ramping 
within  us  that  the  man  who  can  intoxi- 
cate us  with  his  wealth  of  words  cannot 
take  care  of  the  wealth  of  gold  which  is 
the  reward  for  his  labours.  We  do  not 
begrudge  him  the  gold.  It  is  but  admit- 
ting that  the  reading  public  accepts  our 
own  appreciation  of  a  fine  thing;  our 
egotism,  if  no  better  trait,  makes  lis  kind. 
And  again  our  pride  asserts  itself  as  wc 
read  Mr.  Hewlett's  stories  and  essays  of 
Italy,  for  lie  has  a  very  human  way  of 
thinking,  a  simple  way  that  we  can  all 
think,  and  wc  murmur  with  delight  and 
complacency  as  wc  find  our  own  un- 
formed impressions  put  into  quick  rushes 
of  words. 

For  example,  there  is  the  cathedral  of 
Siena,  striped  in  black  and  white  with- 
out and  within,  something  of  a  shock  to 
the  New  Yorker  who  has  dubbed  an  edi- 
fice of  similar  style  "the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Zebra."  If  he  goes  three  times  he 
will  learn  to  love  its  bijouterie;  and  if  he 
reads  Hewlett  he  will  whisper  as  he 
goes,  "barred  like  a  tiger,  glistening 
snow  and  rose  and  gold,"  until  the 
rhythm  levels  the  steep  ascent  and  brings 
him,  breath ful  for  once,  before  the  glit- 
tering facade. 

The  tips  and  downs  in  Siena  are  many, 
both  in  its  geography  and  history.  The 
inhabitants  centuries  ago  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  its  hills  and  valleys,  and  spent 
their  time  fighting,  love-making,  revel- 


ling, and  praying  in  fine  contradictory 
style.  Pray  they  still  do;  revel,  per- 
perhaps, — there  is  a  music-hall  in  the 
main  street  which  does  a  good  business 
nightly;  love-making?  they  are  Ital- 
ians, but  to  a  casual  observer  the  warlike 
spirit  has  departed.  The  only  evidence 
of  any  significance  manifests  itself  in  a 
drum  corps  of  the  Forte  Santa  Barbera, 
which  is  up  and  doing  at  five  every  morn- 
ing, and  persistently  tattoos  wan  tour- 
ists to  coffee  and  rolls  hours  before  their 
time.  Once  a  year  the  Palio  race  is  rim, 
and  in  its  brutality  all  the  fierceness  of 
a  people,  exquisitely  courteous,  is  ex- 
pended. In  the  roughly  paved  Piazza 
del  Campo,  in  celebration  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  the  contestants  beat 
and  slash  the  shoulders  of  their  oppo- 
nents  and   the  badly-bred   steeds   under 
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"At  the  north  angle  of  the  church  .  .  . 
there  is  a  narrow  lane." — Messer  Cino  and  the 
Live  Coal. 
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them  until  the  blood  of  man  and  beast 
streams  over  the  sanded  stones  in  grue- 
some imitation  of  the  cruel  games  and 
crueler  feuds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  story  of  The  Soul  of  a  City 
culminates  in  a  Palio  day  tragedy.  On 
any  other  evening  one  would  think  it  im- 
possible that  two  Sienese  could  harbor 
murder  in  their  hearts  at  the  same  time, 
so  singularly  amiable  are  the  citizens. 
They  possess  a  certain  explosivencss 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  anger.  We 
had  an  exhibition  of  this  disappointing 
element  one  night  in  the  Campo,  where 
Marco  sold  his  figs  to  the  English  ladies, 
where  the  race  is  run,  where  most  things 
arc  begun  and  ended,  in  Siena.  That  it 
was  a  discussion  of  unusual  force  we 
knew  by  the  enrious  crowd  who  came 
out  of  the  thick  night  and  gathered  with 
us  around  the  excited  man  and  woman. 
We  knew  not  of  what  he  accused  her, 
but  she  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand, 


for  with  each  retort 
he  became  whiter  and 
more  vituperative. 
There  was  a  peace- 
maker, a  mild  little 
fellow,  a  friend  of  the 
masculine  end  of  the 
fracas,  who  from  time 
to  time  uttered  a  hiss- 
ing sound  evidently 
designed  to  allay  an- 
gry passions.  The 
effect  was  not  instan- 
taneous, though  twice 
he  lured  his  raving 
comrade  as  far  as  the  Fonte  Gaia  when 
an  exasperating  "La!  La!"  from  the 
woman,  who  was  twisting  up  her  hair, 
brought  him  running  hack  and  the  battle 
of  words  was  renewed  with  greater  vio- 
lence. As  we  were  asking  ourselves 
the  Italian  for  "police,"  the  woman  sud- 
denly  drew    from    her   pocket   a   soldo. 


FLORENCE. 

"At  the  Roman  Gate."— Eye  of  Italy. 
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flung  it  in  the  face 
of  her  adversary, 
and  the  turmoil 
ceased.  Never  was 
oil  for  troubled 
waters  so  cheaply 
bought ;  not  even 
the  gleam  of  a  knife, 
nor  a  gesture  to- 
ward the  hip-pocket. 
We  slunk  away  with 
the  populace,  thank- 
the  castle.  ing  our  stars   in   a 

half-hearted  manner 
that  wc  had  witnessed  no  tragedy  that 
night. 

Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany  and  Little 
Novels  of  Italy  were  not  designed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  red  guide  books,  but  in  l>oth 
volumes  the  author  has  touched  upon  the 
distinguishing  characters  or  character- 
istics of  the  citadels  which  served  as  a 
setting  for  his  facts  and  fancies.  And  we 
who  follow  in  his  footsteps  should  not 
cavil  over  the  dramatic  license,  one  might 
say,  in  the  narrowing  of  a  street,  the 
deepening  of  a  balcony,  or  the  planting 
of  a  peach  orchard  or  two. 

However,  the  Porta  Ebumca  nf  Peru- 
gia through  which  Mr.  Hewlett  rode 
his  fanciful  steed  is  there,  and  in  pain- 


fully good  condition.  He  does  not  tell 
us  if  there  were  tax  collectors  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  who  poked  about  among 
his  saddle-bags  for  eggs,  or  fowl,  or  gar- 
den truck.  To-day  the  only  use  for  the 
great  gates  of  all  the  walled  towns  is  to 
waylay  the  peasant  and  levy  tribute  on 
the  produce  he  carries  into  the  city.  The 
tourist  escapes  much  of  the  annoyance  of 
petty  taxation  through  the  plea  of  the 
shopkeepers,  who  realise  the  advantage 
in  granting  privileges  to  "the  million- 
aires," as  the  Americans  are  called,  and  a 
certain  woman  has  a  conscience  that 
ought  to  trouble  her  for  carrying  a  bas- 
ket of  vegetables  past  the  gate,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  lean  old  peasant  with  hungry 
eyes. 

There  are  no  Baglioni  left  to  sweep 
down  upon  the  unwary  traveller.  They 
died  with  their  boots  on  to  a  man,  but 
they  reigned  while  they  lived,  and  had 
little  Imola,  the  wife  of  Perugino's  later 
years,  been  greatly  coveted  by  young 
Semonetto,  no  doubt  he  would  have  rid- 
den away  with  her  on  that  same  lathered 
steed  and  saved  her  kisses  for  the  lips 
direct.  She  seems  to  have  lived  on  with 
her  famous  spouse,  Vanucci.  renamed 
Pcrugino.  bore  him  three  children,  and 
it   is   to   be   hoped   survived   him   long 


"the  sea  gate  of  feheara."— •  "the  judgment  or  BORSO." 


"In  this  very  street  o£  the  suir."    "His  old  clothes  shop  in  the  Via  Stella. "— 
Madonna  of  the  Peach-Tree. 
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enough  to  move  out  of  the  dingy  Via     over  them.     The  latter  rejoice  in  a  street 


Deliziosa  into  one  of  his  more  commo- 
dious houses.  Kindly  biographers  who 
admit  the  great  artist's  parsimony  speak 
of  his  poverty  during  his  youth,  and  of 
his  early  struggles  in  Florence  when 
pennies  seemed  the  size  of  millstones,  and 
the  gathering  of  them  as  onerous  a  bur- 


or  square  to  their  memory,  with  an  occa- 
sional statue,  and  pages  of  unsavory  his- 
tory. Too  much  is  known  of  their  lives 
to  mould  into  impressive  romance,  and 
their  portraits  left  us  by  the  painters  of 
their  day  betray  an  honesty  in  delinea- 
tion that  would  cost  a  man  his  commis- 


SIENA. 

"In  the  Campo."— The  Soul  of  a  City. 


den.  He  was  proud  of  his  young  wife, 
and  was  known  to  have  spent  goodly 
sums  of  money  on  head-dresses  for  the 
golden  hair  he  loved  to  play  with,  and 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  chronicles  of 
those  days,  the  price  of  millinery  was. 
as  ever,  a  subject  for  connubial  infelici- 
ties. 

In  Italy  the  artist  has  a  better  chance 
of  living  fondly  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  people  than  have  the  men  who  rule 


sion  in  this  free  age.  But  a  master  of 
the  arts  receives  the  homage  due  him  in 
the  way  of  streets,  appears  and  reap- 
pears in  marble,  and  gains  a  happy  noto- 
riety from  the  conjectures  of  the  ro- 
mancist.  And  there  is  a  pleasant  daring 
to  a  reader  of  modest  scope  in  separating 
the  real  from  the  idea!  in  fiction,  not  with 
the  savage  joy  of  the  iconoclast,  but 
with  a  certain  titillation  in  view  of  the 
story-teller  himself  swooping  down  upon 
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the  dismemberer  of  his  romancing  with 
dusty  tomes  of  evidence. 

An  art  critic  of  more  sense  than  senti- 
ment writes  that  recent  enthusiasm  over 
Botticelli  borders  upon  lunacy.  His  Pri- 
mavera  looks  out  from  all  the  shop  win- 
dows ;  photographs  of  Venus  are  to  be 
found  among  the  outgoing  baggage  of 


renzo's  time,  the  "lady  of  Guliano,"  as 
she  was  called.  It  is  known  that  the 
Venus  watching  by  the  side  of  the  sleep- 
ing Mars  was  the  portrait  of  Simonetta, 
and  Mars  that  of  Guliano.  The  painting 
was  made  in  commemoration  of  the  fa- 
mous tournament  of  Guliano,  which  took 
place  in  the  square  before  Santa  Croce, 
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every  art  student ;  and  his  dolorous  Ma- 
donnas, neatly  framed  in  walnut,  are  to 
be  had  for  the  paying.  We  read  "Quat- 
trocentisteria,"  and  from  that  hour  see 
Simonetta  in  all  the  lovely  downward 
curves  of  his  women's  faces.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  type  was 
influenced  by  this  beautiful  girl  of  Lo- 


and  was  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  of 
its  kind  during  the  reign  of  the  Medici 
family.  Angelo  Poliziano  has  put  the 
great  tilt  into  lasting  verse,  that  same 
Agnolo  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  story  who  upon 
a  summer  day  on  the  heights  of  Fiesole, 
with  the  monastery  frowning  down  upon 
the  villa,  spoke  of  the  purity  of  beauty- 
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FIESOLE. 
"Up  at  Fiesole,  among  the  olives  and  chestnuts.'1 — Quattroccntisteria. 
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and  inspired  Simonetta  to  offer  her 
lovely  body  for  the  betterment  of  Art. 
Eighteen  months  after  the  tournament 
"La  Belle  Simonetta"  died,  and  was  car- 
ried through  the  streets  of  Florence  with 
her  dead  face  uncovered  to  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  the  Venus  of  Botticelli  was  not 
known  to  have  been  created  until  ten 
years  later.  In  the  meantime  he  is  re- 
corded as  going  about  playing  practical 
jokes,  bending  a  servile  knee  as  courtier, 
and  with  heaven  knows  what  weight  on 
his  breast,  painting  his  sad  madonnas. 

The  models  of  great  artists  have  al- 
ways been  of  interest  to  a  large  part  of 
the  picture-loving  public  unfamiliar  with 
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studio  life ;  and  the  individual  who  is  put 
into  a  story  is  often  as  much  lionised  as 
the  story-teller.  The  feeling  is  some- 
thing akin  to  the  craving  to  loiter  about 
stage  doors  to  "sec  the  actors  come  out." 
It  is  a  harmless  curiosity,  and  we  were 
not  ashamed  when  we  journeyed  to  Prato 
to  look  for  healthy  types  of  wo- 
manhood, such  as  Luca  della  Robbia 
might  have  found  in  Mariota,  who  now 
smiles  above  the  cathedral  door.  The 
road  was  dusty.  Mr.  Hewlett,  taken  d  la 
Baedeker,  had  found  it  so  before  us. 
There  was  no  festival,  so  the  shrines 
lacked  floral  offerings ;  but  the  lilacs  and 
roses  in  the  church  were  fresh  and  sweet, 
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something  we  had 
seldom  seen  before 
in  our  wanderings. 
And  the  women 
were  gracious  and 
most  industrious. 
for  they  did  their 
marketing,  admon- 
ished their  children 
and  said  their  pray- 
e  r  s  with  hands 
working  rapidly  at 
a  prickly  straw 
braid,  making  enough,  it  would  seem,  to 
cover  the  heads  of  all  Europe.  In  the 
street  of  the  Eye  we  found  a  Mariota  to 
our  liking,  and  longed  for  Luca  della 
Robbia  to  wake  from  his  five  centuries' 
repose  and  pronounce  our  judgment 
good.  She  was  not  gracing  a  domestic 
hearth,  but  was  discovered  pummelling 
a  big,  lazy  fellow  who  lay  sprawled  upon 
the  stone  flaggings.  Later  she  pulled 
him  up,  goddess,  indeed ;  but  when  he 
kissed  her  on  the  mouth  she  flushed  a 
rosy  red,  and  straightway  became  a  girl. 
A  few  miles  further  on  is  the  Pistoja, 
the  birthplace  of  pistols  we  are  told,  and 
the  home  of  Messer  Cino  we  arc  sure. 
He  lias  a  street,  a  square  and  a  monu- 
ment to  prove  it ;  of  Sclvaggia  we  know 
little,  and  of  the  live  coal  nothing,  but  we 
are  eager  to  believe  the  story.  Mr.  Hew- 
lett has  a  commendable  lack  of  sympathy 
for  the  married  man  of  diplomatic  prin- 
ciples who  casts  about  him  for  a  subject 
for  metrical  hysterics  without  so  much  as 
a  "by  your  leave."  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
enjoved  his  brother's  Simonetta  for  the 
inspiration  her  beauty  offered  his  jaded 
pen ;  possibly  her  death  gave  him  greater 
satisfaction,  in  that  it  gave  him  greater 
scope.  Selvaggia's  little  life  flickered 
out  and  the  flames  of  the  eminent  jurist's 
passion  grew  more  scorching,  until  his 
love  became  the  theme  for  later  poets. 
The  rhynisters  of  the  quatro  cento,  and 
those  of  finer  verse,  felt  themselves  to  be 
a  new  line  of  gods,  who  in  their  singing 
made  the  fair  subjects  of  their  themes 
immortal  beings.  Even  Selvaggia  may 
have  in  time  cultivated  a  taste  for  son- 
nets, but  she,  poor  child,  should  have 
emulated  a  love  of  Boccaccio  who  re- 
pulsed his  advances,  hoping,  in  propor- 
tion, to  prolong  his  effusions  and  deepen 
her  notoriety  into  fame.  Instead  of  this 
wiliness,  Cino's  little  lady  died,  and  left 


him  to  pour  out  his  woe  with  no  possi- 
bility of  awkward  damage  suits. 

The  sun  had  learned  to  creep  into  the 
lane  where  Guittonicino  de  Sigibuldi  (to 
give  him  his  due)  first  met  his  laughing 
love,  and  was  shedding  approving  rays 
on  a  plebeian  courtship  that  was  going 
on  as  we  walked  through.  He  taking 
the  initiative  by  loutish,  furtive  lurches 
against  a  brimming  copper  vessel  that  the 
maiden  bore.  She,  dripping  but  de- 
lighted, carrying  her  nose  in  the  air  and 
singing  a  little  song  that  may  have  been 
of  Messer  Cino's  own  making.  One 
doubts  not  hut  their  flirtaiion  ended  at 
the  altar,  as  all  such  open  manifestations 
of  affection  should,  with  never  a  sonnet 
to  add  fuel  to  her  honest  flame,  nor  a 
madrigal  beneath  the  window  to  sense- 
lessly arouse  her  from  her  healthy  sleep. 

"Fcrrara,  that  city  of  warm  red  brick, 
of  broad  caves,  of  laughter,  and  bowerexl 
in  rustling  green."  writes  Mr.  Hewlett. 
There  are  no  booms  in  Fcrrara ;  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  Rorso  judged  wisely, 
so  it  now  is.  We  go  alxint  with  the 
story  of  little  Bellaroba  and  Angioletto 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  a  knot  in  our 
throats  from  the  good,  old-fashioned  joy 
in  the  tale  that  ends  well.  It  matters  not 
if  the  descendants  from  the  court  of  the 
Estc  family  whiz  through  the  streets  in 
automobiles.  "Art  will  endure,"  says 
Mr.  Hewlett,  though  we  may  "go  to  heel 
by  electricity,  and  have  our  hair  brushed 
by  machinery."  The  garden  of  the  Schif- 
anoia  where  Angioletto  sang  his  little 
songs  to  the  Countess  was  full  of  baby 
chickens,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  Ve- 
netians drew  weary  rein  to  watch  the 
cavalcade  enter  the  gates  small  boys  were 
flying  kites — a  pastime  old  enough 
to  satisfy  the  hungriest  antiquarian,  and 
full  of  tremendous  subtlety,  for  what  in- 
stinct is  it  that  causes  the  season  of  kite- 
flying, or  top-spinning  and  rope-jump- 
ing, either,  for  that  matter,  to  begin  on 
a  certain  day  and  run  its  limit  without 
even  an  almanac  to  regulate  its  rise  and 
decline?  The  small  boy  is  ubiquitous  in 
Fcrrara.  He  turns  alluring  flipflaps  for 
coppers  in  the  open  space  before  the  ca- 
thedral, and  fishes  in  the  real  water  that 
fills  the  real  moat  of  the  Castcllo,  un- 
mindful of  the  grim  fortress  where  the 
Venetian  duo  lay  for  many  hours,  with 
Angioletto  nearer  than  they  knew. 

The  Castello  has  its  black  pages  in  his- 
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tory.  A  quarter  of  a  century  before  the 
date  of  Borso's  ascendancy  Parisina 
Malatesta  and  her  stepson  awaited  death 
in  these  same  dungeons,  the  rightful 
vengeance  of  her  lord,  ruler  of  the  house 
of  Este.  Byron  has  made  verse  of  the 
unsavoury  story,  and  d'Annunzio  is  soon 
to  put  it  into  prose.  For  four  hundred 
years  the  Esti  ruled  over  Ferrara,  and 
there  were  none  wiser  than  Borso,  who 
judged  as  Solomon  did.  He  took  great 
pride  in  the  University,  which  now 
barely  survives,  and  made  his  boast  that 
his  soldiers  and  professors  were  paid  on 
the  hour  that  their  hire  was  due — an  un- 
usual proceeding,  to  judge  by  the  empha- 
sis history  lays  upon  the  act.  Another 
custom  of  his,  less  pleasing,  perhaps,  but 
more  common  in  that  day,  was  to  visit 
yearly  the  nobles  of  his  little  kingdom 
and  receive  as  his  rightful  tribute  mag- 
nificent  offerings   from   silken    hose   to 
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diadems,  which  were  used  for  the  public 
good.  "And  when  he  was  buried," 
writes  a  scribe  of  his  century,  "the  whole 
people  felt  as  if  God  himself  had  died  a 
second  time." 

"The  Paduan  girls  are  all  charming 
and  mostly  pretty."  And  after  this  Mr. 
Hewlett  goes  on  to  say  beautiful  things 
of  beautiful  Ippolita,  and  gives  us  a  vis- 
ion of  the  rare 'blonde  loveliness  pos- 
sessed by  his  finest  women.  All  of  which 
shows  the  cunning  of  the  master-hand. 
He  does  not  mean  his  creations  to  be  sul- 
lied by  rash  comparisons  with  the  maid 
who  brings  hot  water  to  our  door,  nor 
allow  us  to  cheapen  his  ideals  by  discov- 
ering at  every  street  corner  a  Bellaroba 
or  Vanna;  and,  though  we  may  sit 
all  day  among  the  tubs  of  the  Via  Agnus 
Dei  and  squint  our  eyes,  rabidly  impres- 
sionistic, not  one  of  the  happy,  blowsy 
chattering  there  can  be  likened  to 
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the  Ippolita  who  hung  out  of  her  window 
one  April  morning  a  few  centuries  ago 
and  was  seen  and  worshipped  by  Ales- 
sandro,  Sub-Frefect  of  Padua. 

They  were  very  merry  in  the  Agnus 
Dei,  that  street  of  "squalour,  pink  wash, 
children  and  cats.*'  In  the  Prato,  a  cir- 
cular sort  of  park  where  Ippolita  walked 
at  the  close  of  day  with  her  friends,  nu- 
merous giggling  couples  were  wander- 
ing about,  making  the  most  of  a  holiday 
which  some  kindly  saint  had  occasioned. 
Since  early  morn  the  Santo  was  a  scene 
of  fervid  religious  gymnastics  and  pleas- 
ant bustle.  Before  eight  a  procession  of 
many  banners  and  white-robed  girls,  with 
carolling  choir  boys  and  chanting  priests, 
had  gone  into  the  church,  and  trade 
was  brisk  for  the  candle  sellers.  At  noon 
they  issued  from  the  great  doors  in  the 
same  orderly  manner,  save  for  an  angel 
of  five  in  blue  cambric  sown  with  white 
stars  and  a  paper  crown  on  one  ear, 
whose  loud  wails  forced  an  admonish- 
ment from  a  fat  priest  and  a  hasty  with- 
drawal that  might  be  termed  a  ''yank" 
by  a  disgraced  mother.  A  burnished 
head  such  as  Ippolita  must  have  carried 
was  seen  among  the  damsels  bearing  a 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  but  closer  acquain- 
tance was  met  with  the  usual  disappoint- 
ment. The. owner  of  the  golden  fleece 
was  sniggering  hysterically,  and  weakly 
endeavouring  to  hide  a  face,  ever  at  its 
best  when  screened,  with  a  large  white 
cotton-gloved  paw.  The  procession 
crossed  the  bridge  that  Ippolita's  glitter- 
ing cavalcade  must  have  taken,  for  the 
Villa  Venusta  lies  on  the  route.  It  is 
not  known  as  the  Villa  Venusta,  and 
there  was  more  ill-controlled  mirth 
among  the  young  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood when  we  probed  into  its  where- 
abouts. 

Considering  the  sombreness  of  the 
grey  arcaded  houses  and  the  majesty  of 
the  churches  and  municipal  buildings, 
these  Paduans  have  shown  a  remarkable 
strength  of  character  in  that  they  have 
remained  flippant  and  impervious  to  the 
influence  of  their  dignified  surroundings. 
Perhaps  the  gay  little  canals  edged  by 
gardens  top-heavy  with  foliage,  that  run 
hither  and  thither  through  the  town  like 
truant  schoolboys,  account  for  the  citi- 
zens' wavward  turn  of  mind.  There  is 
just  enough  of  the  country  in  the  air  to 
make  one  long  to  burst  all  bonds  of  care 


and  state  and  fly  beyond  the  gates.  Small 
wonder  that  Ippolita  grew  sick  for  the 
hills  as  she  looked  from  the  windows  of 
her  room  into  the  Riviera  Businello.  She 
would  be  as  fascinated  now  as  in  the  days 
of  the  goat  herds,  for  the  place  has  every 
morning  a  mushroom  growth  of  wash- 
tubs,  and  a  clangour  of  gossip  that  seems 
to  attend  all  such  social  meetings  in  Italy. 

Washing  is  a  thriving  industry  in  the 
northern  provinces;  the  clothesline  re- 
places the  strings  of  macaroni  of  the 
South,  and  the  noisy,  drenched  women 
go  about  like  steam  calliopes.  The  laun- 
dry business  was  omnipresent  in  Ferrara, 
in  Padua,  in  Siena,  even  grim  Perugia, 
but  Verona  went  dirty.  The  swift  river 
of  the  Adige  rushes  between  stone  em- 
bankments, and  the  modern  Ponte  Navi, 
from  which  old  Baldassare  tossed  a  com- 
pliment to  Vanna  of  the  tubs,  rises  high 
above  the  stream. 

Verona  is  a  curious  mixture  of  mod- 
ern, mediaeval  and  ancient  architecture. 
There  is  a  Roman  gate  or  two  in  fair  con- 
dition, and  an  amphitheatre  in  excellent 
shape;  there  is  a  smart  street  full  of 
good  shops,  and  some  fine  residences 
with  a  glimpse  of  beautiful  courtyards 
to  be  caught  from  the  gates.  Through- 
out his  country  the  Italian  liyes  for  him- 
self, and  his  vanity,  though  enormous, 
docs  not  manifest  itself  in  a  stretch  of 
front  yard  for  the  confounding  of  his 
neighbours'  estates.  Even  the  Via  Stella 
held  some  surprises  for  us  in  the  shape 
of  hidden  gardens,  and  doubtless  Baldas- 
sare's  Vanna  had  a  wisteria  vine  climb- 
ing up  over  her  back  door.  The  Via 
Stella  is  a  narrow  way  of  mediaeval 
Verona,  with  a  vista  of  gentle  hills  at  the 
end ;  in  an  adjoining  street,  with  the 
tramcars  rattling  by,  is  the  palace  of  the 
Capulets,  reputed  to  be  Juliet's  home, 
and  though  neighbours  of  Vanna,  prob- 
ably not  on  her  calling  list.  The  house 
has  but  one  balcony — some  fifty  feet  up 
in  the  air.  Seeing  it,  one  is  inclined  to 
wander  from  the  original  matter  in  hand 
and  speculate  on  the  risks  a  sighing  lover 
will  take. 

A  little  further  on  is  one  of  the  finest 
squares  in  all  Italy,  and,  like  the  Piazza 
del  Campo  of  Siena,  the  centre  of  strife, 
of  life,  and  all  material  transactions.  It 
is  a  market  by  day,  a  promenade  by 
night,  a  delight  to  the  eye  at  all  times. 
It  comforts  one  who  sighs  for  real  peach- 
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trees  beyond  Porta  San  Zeno;  and  the 
very  finest  of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
square  is  the  Delia  Scala  Palace,  with  no 
sign  of  a  staircase  in  front,  but  a  long, 
satisfying  one  running  up  the  back. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  Veronese  deco- 
ration in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  outside 
walls  are  richly  frescoed,  which  age  has 
dulled  into  soft  harmonies.  The  palace 
stands  on  a  corner,  and  the  arch  which 
separates  it  from  the  other  buildings  on 
the  right  of  the  square  is  the  Volto  Bar- 
bara, with  an  inscription  in  the  street  of 
the  stair  telling  him  who  reads  that  it 
was  an  ancestor  of  Can  Grande  II.  who 
was  murdered  there,  while  further  re- 
searches disclose  that  the  ruler  of  Verona 
at  the  time  of  the  "Madonna  of  the  Peach 
Tree"  died  comparatively  peacefully  at 
the  hand  of  his  brother.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  town,  a  long  walk,  and  a  drive 
varying  in  expense  from  fifty  centimes 
to  three  francs,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  one  has  lived  among  the  Italians, 
is  the  Castel  Vecchio,  built  by  Can 
Grande  of  the  story.  It  is,  as  usual,  a 
barracks,  and  of  unusual  commodity. 
One  wonders  if  the  Italian  government 
could  have  afforded  the  luxury  of  a 
standing  army  had  not  the  bloodthirsty 
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of  early  days  left  as  a  gift,  per- 
force, these  magnificent  domiciles  for  the 
shelter  of  their  mild-eyed  successors. 

There  may  have  been  women  as  lovely 
as  Mr.  Hewlett's  fair  creations;  there 
may  have  been  facts  as  curious  as  his  fic- 
tion— -after  all,  it  is  not  the  matter,  but 
the  manner,  of  his  prose  which  holds  us. 
The  scenes  from  our  hotel  windows  he 
could  make  into  ravishing  tales.  The 
man  at  the  corner  with  the  shoe  strings 
would  love  the  girl  around  the  corner 
with  her  matches ;  the  old  crone  in  the 
doorway  making  lace  would  have  a  knife 
in  her  garter  for  the  hunchback  who  sells 
her  a  soldo's  worth  of  chestnuts.  The 
game  of  cards  in  the  alley  would  be 
dramatised,  the  sunlight  on  the  river  wall 
would  be  poetised,  and  we  would  won- 
der that  we  had  never  thought  of  doing  it 
ourselves.  Rut  we  must  he  content  with 
milder  colours  in  our  imaginative  pallets 
—at  least,  Italy  is  ours  to  enjoy.  We  will 
not  leave  it  as  did  a  little  old  lady  because 
she  had  exhausted  her  adjectives.  In 
time  that  little  old  lady  will  learn  to  keep 
silent,  read  Hewlett  as  a  relief  to  her 
emotions — and  stay  on. 

Louise  Closser  Hale. 
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It  is  always  a  delicate  proceeding  to 
write  about  a  man  still  numbered  among 
the  living.  The  result  so  often  savours 
of  the  obituary  notice.  The  fact  which 
helps  the  case  at  bar  is  that  the 
subject  of  this  paper  has  confessedly  re- 
tired from  public  view,  having  given  to 
the  world  all  that  it  can  expect  from  him. 
Already  a  new  generation  has  arisen 
that  knows  not  Mr.  Gilbert.  With  this 
preliminary  apology,  therefore,  we  may 
with  a  clear  conscience  examine  into  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  idiosyncratic 
writers  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

William  Schwenk  Gilbert  was  born  in 
a  London  suburb  in  1836.  The  son  of  a 
surgeon  with  pronounced  literary  inclina- 
tions, he  was  brought  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere friendly  to  his  natural  talents.  As 
a  boy  he  tried  his  hand  at  play-writing, 
never  becoming  discouraged  by  repeated 
failure  to  secure  recognition  from  theat- 
rical managers.  His  reputation  in  school 
was  that  of  a  belligerent,  and  between 
play-writing  and  fighting  he  had  little 
time  for  his  studies.  At  college  he  seems 
to  have  applied  himself  with  more  zeal 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  result 
was  his  capture  of  a  number  of  prizes. 
At  nineteen  he  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  by  his  father's  de- 
sire commenced  to  study  law.  He  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  after  five  years  of  preparation  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  During  this  time 
his  bovhood's  ambition  to  be  a  dramatist 
never  left  him,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of 
plays,  mostly  farces  and  burlesques. 
Even  thus  early  in  his  career  his  origi- 
nality displayed  itself.  One  of  his  pieces, 
it  is  said,  called  for  eighteen  scenes,  four 
cataracts,  and  a  house  on  fire !  There  is 
no  record  of  its  production  by  any  man- 
ager. 

Gilbert  joined  the  staff  of  Fun,  a  comic 
weekly,  in  1861,  and  contributed  to  its 
columns  his  Bab  Ballads.  He  had  of- 
fered the  first  of  the  scries,  and  probably 
the  best  known,  "The  Yarn  of  the  Nancy 
Bell,"  to  Punch;  but  the  conservative  ed- 
itor rejected  it  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
"too  cannibalistic  for  his  readers'  tastes." 
These  ballads,  written  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  were  subsequently 
collected  and  published  in  book  form, 
and  they  have  since  passed  through  sev- 


eral editions.  Gilbert's  verse  is  notable 
for  its  facility.  His  ear  for  rhythm  is 
extremely  sensitive,  seldom  misleading 
him.  The  variety  of  his  metrical  schemes 
is  unusual,  and  some  of  them  arc  daringly 
complicated.  He  has  been  justly  com- 
pared in  this  respect  with  Aristophanes, 
his  only  rival.  In  his  later  work  with  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  Gilbert  became  more 
and  more  venturesome  in  the  use  of  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  rhythmic  feet.  He 
delights  in  making  unusual  rhymes,  too, 
such  as  u  Peak-haunting  Peveril"  with 
"Dr.  Sadieve^'ll,"  and  "monotony'*  with 
"got  any."  The  Bab  Ballads  are  witty, 
amusing,  clever  and  original ;  but  they 
are  doggerel  verse  after  all,  and  show 
their  author's  peculiar  gifts  in  only  a 
moderate  degree.  There  are,  however, 
characteristic  touches  here  and  there 
which  reveal,  or,  at  any  rate,  hint  at  the 
talent  of  the  later  Gilbert.  The  little 
sketches  with  which  he  himself  illustrated 
them  arc  inimitably  Gilbertian,  and  add 
materially  to  the  point  and  humour  of  the 
lines. 

In  several  of  the  ballads  Gilbert 
touched  upon  situations  of  which  he 
afterward  availed  himself  in  his  librettos. 
Thus,  "The  Baby's  Vengeance"  is  the  ba- 
sis of  the  plot  of  Pinafore,  and  "The 
Humhoat  Woman's  Storv"  is  that  of  Lit- 
tie  Buttercup  from  the  same  opera,  thin- 
ly disguised,  while  "Captain  Reece"  bears 
a  close  family  resemblance  to  Captain 
Corcoran  of  Her  Majesty's  ship,  and 
"The  Fairy  Curate"  contains  the  germ  of 
I  ol  ant  he.  Gilbert  never  hesitated  to  bor- 
row from  himself,  and  in  his  later  works 
continually  harked  back  to  the  products 
of  his  more  youthfully  exuberant  imag- 
ination. In  taking  leave  of  the  Bab  Bal- 
lads it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  brief 
one,  typical  both  in  form  and  in  senti- 
ment : 

TO    THE    TERRESTRIAL    GLOBE. 
By  a  Miserable  Wretch. 

Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on! 
Through  pathless  realms  of  space 

Roll  on! 
What  though  I'm  in  a  sorry  case? 
What  though  I  cannot  meet  my  bills? 
What  though  I  suffer  toothache's  ills? 
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What  though  I  swallow  countless  pills? 
Never  you  mind ! 
Roll  on! 

Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on! 
Through  seas  of  inky  air 

Roll  on! 
It's  true  I've  got  no  shirts  to  wear, 
It's  true  my  butcher's  bill  is  due, 
It's  true  my  prospects  all  look  blue — 
But  don't  let  that  unsettle  you ! 
Never  you  mind ! 

Roll  on! 

(It  rolls  on.) 

As  a  playwright,  Gilbert  seemed  to 
catch  the  popular  fancy  as  soon  as  he 
found  a  manager  willing  to  take  his  work, 
and  the  success  of  many  of  his  plays  was 
in  their  day  remarkable.  Two  years 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  was 
asked  to  furnish  a  play  for  St.  James's 
Theatre,  and  Dulcamara;  or,  the  Little 
Duck  and  Great  Quack  was  the  result. 
Written  in  the  space  of  a  week,  the  piece 
held  the  stage  for  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty nights,  and  brought  the  author  promi- 
nently before  the  theatrical  world.  A 
number  of  burlesques  and  farces  followed 
in  quick  succession,  and  Gilbert  resolved 
finally  to  quit  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  for  him  success  seemed  dubious, 
and  to  take  up  that  of  dramatist  instead. 
The  Merry  Zingara,  produced  in  1867, 
had  one  hundred  and  fifty  performances. 
About  this  time  Gilbert  received  a  flatter- 
ing offer  to  join  the  staff  of  Punch,  but 
loyalty  to  the  rival  paper  induced  him  to 
refuse  it.  lie  married  in  this  same  year. 
The  alteration  in  his  domestic  affairs, 
however,  seemed  to  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  his  pen,  which  moved  onward 
as  playfully  as  ever.  Essays  and  narra- 
tives for  the  Cornhill  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals  also  appeared  over  his  name. 
In  1868  he  became  dramatic  critic  for  two 
London  papers ;  but,  like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  lolanthc,  he  experienced  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  dual  capacity  and  re- 
signed his  post  shortly.  An  Old  Score 
and  a  burlesque  on  Robert  Le  D table  in 
1870  were  also  extraordinarily  success- 
ful. His  next  venture  was  a  parody  of 
Tennyson's  poem,  "The  Princess."  This, 
too,  was  played  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times.  Then  followed  the  first  of  his 
now-remembered  plays,  The  Palace  of 
Truth.       For   two   hundred   and    thirty 


nights,  the  Haymarket,  one  of  London's 
chief  theatres,  offered  no  change  of  bill. 
The  touch  of  fairyland  here  introduced 
quickened  the  author's  fancy,  and  Pyg- 
malion and  Galatea,  deservedly  his  most 
popular  and  long-lived  play,  followed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  grounded  their  rep- 
utations in  these  two  productions.  Gil- 
bert continued  to  turn  out  pieces  with  at- 
tonishing  rapidity.  In  1873  he  attempted 
a  departure  with  his  Charity,  a  legitimate 
society  drama.  It  proved  less  of  an  at- 
traction, the  public  thinking  it  a  "prob- 
lem*' play  to  which  they  could  not  take 
their  daughters.  Judged  by  latter-day 
standards,  the  piece  seems  innocent 
enough ;  but  it  was  evident  the  theatre- 
goers did  not  want  to  take  Gilbert  seri- 
ously, and  so  he  returned  to  light  comedy. 
Creatures  of  Impulse  and  Szvccthcarts 
were  notable  successes.  In  1871  he  met 
Arthur  Sullivan,  then  in  the  flush  of  pub- 
lic triumphs  and  firmly  established  as 
England's  foremost  composer.  Sullivan 
had  already,  in  company  with  F.  C.  Bur- 
nand,  the  editor  of  Punch,  made  ex- 
cursions into  the  field  of  light  opera  and 
shown  especial  gifts  therein,  so  that  his 
collaboration  with  Gilbert  was  no  chance 
result.  Together  they  wrote  Thespis; 
or,  the  Gods  Grown  Old.  The  piece  made 
a  fair,  though  not  a  deep,  impression. 
Little  was  said  by  the  critics  about  the 
book,  but  one  of  them  wrote  the  follow- 
ing comment:  "Mr.  Sullivan  has  certain- 
ly persuaded  us  of  one  thing — that  a  mu- 
sician can  write  to  any  metre."  The 
librettist  had  evidently  made  his  hand 
felt.  In  1875,  D'Oyley  Carte,  finding  Of- 
fenbach's drawing  power  on  the  wane, 
approached  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and 
Trial  by  Jury  was  the  outcome.  The 
words  and  music  were  written  in  three 
weeks.  Public  interest  in  the  famous 
Tichborne  trial  was  at  its-  height,  and  ev- 
ery point  the  librettist  made  was  made  to 
have  a  particular  application  to  that  case. 
It  was  an  immediate  hit.  Gilbert's  singu- 
lar genius  had  found  its  real  level. 

But  in  spite  of  his  collaboration  with 
Sullivan,  the  dramatist  continued  to  bring 
forth  new  plays.  Broken  Hearts  and 
Daniel  Drucc  show  him  dealing  with  pas- 
sion and  sentiment,  not  entirely  at  ease,  it 
is  true,  but  with  the  skill  and  instinct  of  a 
born  student  of  the  drama.  The  dialogue 
is  stocked  with  clever  thoughts  and  say- 
ings.     Daniel  Druce  says  to  Dorothy, 
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"Growin'  old,  lass ;  growin'  old.  It's  one 
of  those  blessings  that  allers  comes  to  him 
that  waits  long  enough."  In  Engaged, 
Gilbert's  own  especial  world  of  topsy- 
turvydom is  seen  at  its  liveliest.  But 
from  now  on  his  growing  fame  as  a  comic 
opera  librettist  began  to  supersede  and 
crowd  out  his  other  activities. 

Gilbert's  plays  show  a  neatness  of  dia- 
logue, a  sense  of  dramatic  proportion, 
originality  of  ideas  and  literary  work- 
manship that  mark  them  out  for  special 
attention  and  admiration.  His  touch  is 
light  and  graceful,  and  his  public  were 
quick  to  respond.  This  very  lightness 
of  touch,  however,  has  militated  against 
their  permanency  in  the  theatrical  reper- 
tory. They  are  plays  of  a  day  now  past. 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea  alone  seems  to 
survive,  with  an  occasional  performance 
to  its  credit.  But  many  of  them  stand 
the  test  of  being  read  in  book  form,  and 
whole  speeches  are  worthy  of  quotation ; 
and  of  how  many  modem  plays  can  this 
be  said?  Take  the  following  passage 
from  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  where  the 
latter  describes  her  coming  to  life : 

I  recollect 
That  by  some  means  I  knew  that  I  was  stone; 
That  was  the  first  dull  gleam  of  consciousness ; 
I  became  conscious  of  a  chilly  self, 
A  cold,  immovable  identity. 
I  knew  that  I  was  stone  and  knew  no  more ! 
Then  by  an  imperceptible  advance 
Came  the  dim  evidence  of  outer  things, 
Seen — darkly  and  imperfectly — yet  seen — 
The  walls  surrounding  me,  and  I  alone. 
That  pedestal — that  curtain — then  a  voice 
That  called  on  Galatea!     At  that  word, 
Which  seemed  to  shake  my  marble  to  the  core, 
That  which  was  dim  before  came  evident; 
Sounds  that  had  hummed  around  me,  indis- 
tinct, 
Vague,  meaningless,  seemed  to  resolve  them- 
selves 
Into  a  language  I  could  understand; 
I  felt  my  frame  pervaded  by  a  glow 
That  seemed  to  thaw  my  marble  into  flesh; 
Its  cold,  hard  substance  throbbed  with  active 

life; 
My  limbs  grew  supple  and  I  moved — I  lived ! 
Lived  in  the  ecstasy  of  new-born  life ! 
Lived  in  the  love  of  him  that  fashioned  me ! 
Lived  in  a  thousand  tangled  thoughts  of  hope, 
Love,  gratitude,  thoughts  that  resolved  them- 
selves 
Into  one  word — that  word  Pygmalion! 


Is  it  not  charming  and  of  distinct  lit- 
erary merit  ?  And  the  dialogue  that  fol- 
lows between  the  sculptor  and  his  statue 
— too  long  for  quotation  here — it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  in  the  English  drama 
of  the  last  century  for  neatness  of  satire 
and  delicacy  of  fancy. 

Unquestionably  Gilbert's  most  original 
and  enduring  work  was  his  creation  of  a 
literary  libretto  in  operetta.     The  success 
of  Trial  by  Jury  induced  D'Oyley  Carte 
to  organise  a  company  for  the  production 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas,  and  he 
was    thenceforth    intimately    associated 
with  their  work.     The  Sorcerer,  given  in 
1877,  was  the  first  of  the  long  and  nota- 
ble  series   of    Savoy   operas — so   called 
from  the  theatre  erected  a  few  years  later 
by  D'Oyley  Carte  and  dedicated  to  their 
performance.      Following  The  Sorcerer 
came  //.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  and  then  in  un- 
broken succession   The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance,  Patience,  Iolanthe,  Princess  Ida, 
The  Mikado,  Ruddigore,   The   Yeoman 
of  the  Guard  and  The  Gondoliers.     The 
production  of  these  operettas  is  too  fresh- 
ly fixed  in  the  mind  to  need  more  than  the 
mere  enumeration  to  recall  their  delight- 
ful charm  and  originality.      Their  popu- 
larity was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
art.      Every  one  connected  with  them  in 
any  way — authors,  managers,  performers 
and  publishers — seemed  to  make  a  for- 
tune out  of  them.  The  collaborators  them- 
selves,   including   in   the   term    D'Oyley 
Carte,  who  is  justly  so  to  be  considered, 
netted  large  sums.    A  half  million  of  dol- 
lars apiece  is  probably  far  short  of  the 
truth.     To  account  for  this  popularity  is 
not  difficult.      The  French  opera  bouflfe 
and  musical   farce  had  for  some  years 
held  the  stage.     In  its  uncouth,  ill-fitting 
English  dress  it  was  not  easy  to  recognise 
the  light,  frothy,  but  chic  and  graceful 
French  piece.     All  that  made  it  attractive 
had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.     Even  Offenbach  did  not  suc- 
cessfully stand  transplanting ;  and  the  im- 
mense   favour    with    which    his    opera 
bouffes  were  received  in  France  was  not 
duplicated  either  in  England  or  America, 
where,  the  novelty  worn  off,  their  audaci- 
ty and  vulgarity  displeased  people.     The 
time  was  ripe  for  something  new,  and 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  offered  a  most  at- 
tractive substitute.     D'Oyley  Carte  knew 
when   and   how   to   be   liberal,   and    he 
mounted  the  operettas  with  a  lavishness 
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theretofore  undreamt  of.  So  perfect 
was  the  artistic  combination  which  he  in 
his  managerial  wisdom  Had  effected,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
one  collaborator  apart  from  the  other.  It 
seemed  as  though  Nature  had  delighted 
in  forming  two  men  whose  gifts  were  so 
mated  that  they  were  at  their  best  only 
when  working  in  conjunction  with  each 
other. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  when,  after  the  produc- 
tion of  The  Gondoliers,  a  breach  occurred 
between  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  each 
sought  another  collaborator,  their  work 
was  distinctly  inferior.  Neither  seemed 
able  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts.  Mutual 
friends  smoothed  the  difficulty  over,  and 
they  again  combined  in  Utopia,  Limited. 
Its  popularity  in  England  equalled  that 
of  the  operas  that  had  preceded,  and  ev- 
ery one  rejoiced  that  a  "national  calam- 
ity," as  one  journalist  put  it,  "had  been 
averted."  However,  the  renewal  of  the 
partnership  was  but  temporary.  Again 
there  was  a  dissolution,  and  once  more 
they  united  in  an  opera  called  The  Grand 
Duke,  produced  in  1896.  But  this  work 
seemed  written  to  order.  The  libretto 
lacked  spontaneity  and  the  humour  was 
often  dull  and  commonplace — which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  Gilbert  was  not 
himself.  The  spell  that  had  bound  the 
two  together  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  broken. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader 
of  Gilbert's  librettos  is  their  originality 
of  design.  Nothing  like  them  had  ever 
been  attempted  before,  nor  has  any  suc- 
cessful imitation  since  been  made.  This 
orginality  consists  in  the  combination  of 
the  usual  and  commonplace  facts  of  ex- 
istence with  some  fanciful  element.  The 
characters  are  real  persons  dealing  with 
real  problems  and  acting  in  a  natural 
enough  manner,  except  in  one  direction, 
where  they  accept  as  perfectly  normal 
and  expected  a  whimsicality  which  is  ap- 
parent on  the  moment  to  every  one.  To 
illustrate :  Iolanthe  tells  a  love-story,  the 
poor  suitor  and  the  ward  of  the  chancel- 
lor forbidden  to  marry  because  another, 
more  desirable,  husband  had  been  chosen. 
They  act  as  all  self-respecting  lovers  act, 
and  the  plot  thickens  in  an  orderly  and 
probable  fashion,  except — and  here  is  the 
element  of  fancy — that  fairies  are  intro- 
duced, with  the  many  complications  they 


might  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause. 
The  poor  suitor,  who  is  half  a  fairy,  is 
caught  conversing  with  his  mother, 
whose  youthful  appearance  belies  her  age 
and  causes  heartburnings  on  the  part  of 
the  ward.  The  House  of  Lords  hold 
converse  with  the  fairies  in  the  palace 
yard  of  Westminster,  and  numerous  other 
events  of  a  perplexing  and  ridiculous  na- 
ture occur.  This  convention  of  humour, 
entirely  Gilbert's  own,  reappears  all 
through  his  librettos.  Its  possibilities,  so 
thoroughly  comprehended  by  him,  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  series  of  operettas  for 
which  he  wrote  the  books.  It  is  the 
blending  of  fancy  and  common  sense  that 
brings  about  the  incongruity  we  call  hu- 
mour. There  is  always  a  sound  basis  of 
fact  upon  which  he  builds  his  fantasy. 

Gilbert  is  fond  of  pressing  logical  fal- 
lacies to  the  bitter  end.  Thus,  in  The 
Mikado,  where  Ko-Ko  is  attempting  to 
excuse  the  lie  they  have  concocted  as  to 
Nanki-Poo's  death,  he  says : 

When  your  Majesty  says,  "Let  a  thing  be 
done,"  it's  as  good  as  done — practically  it  is 
done — because  your  Majesty's  will  is  law, 
Your  Majesty  says,  "Kill  a  gentleman,"  and  a 
gentleman  is  told  off  to  be  killed.  Conse- 
quently, that  gentleman  is  as  good  as  dead — 
practically  he  is  dead — and  if  he  is  dead,  why 
not   say  so? 

In  Ruddigore  every  heir  to  the  title  is 
compelled  under  pain  of  death  to  commit 
some  daily  crime.  The  present  incum- 
bent refusing,  one  of  his  ancestors,  com- 
ing out  of  the  family  portrait,  takes  him 
to  task.     The  following  dialogue  ensues : 

Robin:  A  Baron  of  Ruddigore  can  only  die 
through  refusing  to  commit  his  daily  crime. 

Rodcric:     No  doubt. 

Robin:  Therefore,  to  refuse  to  commit  a 
daily  crime  is  tantamount  to  suicide! 

Rodcric:    It  would  seem  so. 

Robin:  But  suicide  is  itself  a  crime,  and  so, 
by  your  own  showing,  you  ought  never  to  have 
died  at  all ! 

Rodcric:  I  see — I  understand!  Then  I'm 
practically  alive! 

Robin :    Undoubtedly ! 

Samples  of  Gilbert's  humour  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  expression  of  what  is  too  obvious  to 
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be  given  expression  in  real  life,  as  in 
Pish-Tush's  song  from  The  Mikado: 

The  youth  who  winked  a  roving  eye, 
Or  breathed  a  non-connubial  sigh, 
Was  thereupon  condemned  to  die — 
He  usually  objected. 

Or  it  is  the  literal  application  of  a  fig- 
urative turn  of  speech,  as  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  Iolanthc  tells  of  his  taking 
counsel  with  himself  on  the  question  of 
marrying  his  ward : 

"Victory!  Victory!"  he  calls  out  as  he  en- 
ters. "Success  has  crowned  my  efforts  and  I 
may  consider  myself  engaged  to  Phyllis.  At 
first  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it;  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  But  I  took  heart.  I  pointed  out  to 
myself  that  I  was  no  stranger  to  myself — in 
point  of  fact,  I  had  been  personally  acquainted 
with  myself  for  some  years.  This  had  its  ef- 
fect. I  admitted  that  I  had  watched  my  pro- 
fessional advancement  with  considerable  inter- 
est, and  I  handsomely  added  that  I  yielded  to 
no  one  in  admiration  for  my  private  and  pro- 
fessional virtues.  This  was  a  great  point 
gained.  I  then  endeavoured  to  work  upon  my 
feelings.  Conceive  my  joy  when  I  distinctly 
perceived  a  tear  glistening  in  my  own  eye! 
Eventually,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  my- 
self, I  reluctantly,  most  reluctantly,  con- 
sented." 

Again  he  commingles  the  literal  and 
the  figurative,  as  where  the  fairy  queen 
in  Iolanthc  sings : 

On  fire  that  glows 

With  heat  intense 
I  turn  the  hose 

Of  common  sense, 
And  out  it  goes 

At  small  expense. 

Gilbert  satirises  the  foibles  and  follies 
of  society  in  a  most  pungent  manner. 
Who  can  forget  his  treatment  in  Patience 
of  the  aesthetic  craze  that  took  hold  of 
England  in  the  seventies,  or  the  sly  digs 
at  the  British  navy  in  Pinafore,  or  the 
humorous  portraiture  of  the  House  of 
Lords  which 

Throughout   the  war 

Did  no  thing  in  particular, 

And  did  it  very  well. 

in  Iolanthef 


As  one  writer  has  remarked,  if  Aris- 
tophanes had  been  confronted  with  an 
aesthete  instead  of  a  sophist,  he  could  not 
have  satirised  him  more  successfully  than 
Gilbert  did  with  his  Bunthorne. 

It  were  tedious  and  to  no  purpose, 
even  supposing  it  practicable,  to  clas- 
sify the  various  sorts  of  humour  to  be 
found  in  these  operettas.  One  must  be 
referred  to  the  originals;  extracts  and 
samples  are  poor  substitutes.  But  it  is 
hard  to  resist  quoting  passages  as  they 
come  to  mind.  Imagine  more  delightful 
tomfoolery  than  the  following  dialogue 
from  Iolanthc.  (Strephon  has  refused  to 
give  up  Phyllis  at  the  command  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.) 

Lord  Chancellor:  Now,  sir,  what  excuse 
have  you  to  offer  for  having  disobeyed  an  or- 
der of  the  Court  of  Chancery? 

Strephon:  My  Lord,  I  know  no  Court  of 
Chancery.  I  go  by  Nature's  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  bees,  the  breeze,  the  seas,  the 
rocks,  the  brooks,  the  gales,  the  vales,  the 
fountains  and  the  mountains  cry:  "You  love 
the  maiden;  take  her,  we  command  you!"  'Tis 
writ  in  heaven  by  the  bright-barbed  dart  that 
leaps  forth  into  lurid  light  from  each  grim 
thunder-cloud.  The  very  rain  pours  forth  her 
sad  and  sodden  sympathy.  When  chorused  na- 
ture bids  me  take  my  love,  shall  I  reply :  "Nay ; 
but  a  certain  Chancellor  forbids?"  Sir,  vou  are 
England's  Lord  High  Chancellor,  but  arc  you 
chancellor  of  birds  and  trees,  king  of  the  winds 
and  prince  of  thunder-clouds? 

Lord  Chancellor :  No.  It's  a  nice  point;  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  met  it  before.  But  my 
difficulty  is,  that  at  present  there's  no  evidence 
before  the  court  that  chorused  nature  has  in- 
terested herself  in  the  matter. 

Strephon:  No  evidence?  You  have  my 
word  for  it.  I  tell  you  that  she  bade  me  take 
my  love. 

Lord  Chancellor:  Ah !  but.  my  good  sir. 
you  mustn't  tell  us  what  she  told  you ;  it  is  not 
evidence.  Now,  an  affidavit  from  a  thunder- 
storm or  a  few  words  on  oath  from  a  heavy 
shower  would  meet  with  all  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

Then  take  this  from  Patience,  where 
the  love-sick  maidens  talk  to  the  milk- 
maid about  love : 


Angela:  Ah,  Patience,  if  you  nave  r 
loved  you  have  never  known  true  happi 
(All  sigh.) 


you  have  never 
"ness. 
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Patience:  But  the  truly  happy  never  seem 
quite  well. 

Jane:  There  is  a  t  ran  seen  dentality  of  de- 
lirium— an  acute  accentuation  of  supreme  ec- 
stasy—which ihe  earthy  might  easily  mistake 
for  indigestion.  But  it  is  110/  indigestion.  It 
is  aesthetic  transfiguration." 

Gilbert  is  here  guilty  of  what  is  for 
him  a  rare  offense,  punning.  Bunthorne, 
the  poet  of  the  intense,  says  to  Patience : 
"Tell  me,  girl,  do  yon  ever  yearn?"  To 
which  she  (misunderstanding  him)  re- 
plies: "I  earn  my  living."  Excuse  for 
this  is  found,  however,  in  the  emphasis  it 
lays  on  the  contrast  between  the  aesthetic 
Bunthorne  and  the  simple  milkmaid. 

One  further  sample  of  distinctively 
Gilbcrttan  humour  may  be  given.  It  is 
from  lolanlhc.  Strephon,  who  is  half  a 
fairy,  finds  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
existence : 

"What's  the  use  of  being  half  a  fairy?"  he 
complains.  "My  body  can  creep  through  a  key- 
hole ;  but  what's  the  good  of  thai  when  my  legs 
arc  left  kicking  behind?  I  can  make  myself 
invisible  down  to  my  waist;  but  that's  of  no 
use  when  my  legs  remain  exposed  to  view.  My  * 
brain  is  a  fairy  brain,  but  from  the  waist  down 
I'm  a  gibbering  idiot.  My  upper  half  is  immor- 
tal, but  my  lower  half  grows  older  every  day. 
and  some  day  or  other  must  die  of  old  age. 
What's  to  become  of  my  upper  half  when  I've 
buried  my  lower  half  I  really  don't  know." 
Parliament  is  suggested  as  a  proper  field  of  ac- 
tivity, but  Strephon  answers:  "I'm  afraid  I 
shall  do  no  good  there.  You  sec.  down  to  the 
waist  I'm  a  Tory  of  the  most  determined  de- 
scription, but  my  legs  are  a  couple  of  con- 
founded Radicals,  and  on  a  division  they'd  be 
sure  to  take  me  into  the  wrong  lobby.  You 
sec.  they're  two  to  one,  which  is  a  strong 
working  majority." 

One  might  argue  long  and  ttnprofitably 
whether  book  or  music  contributed  the 
more  to  the  success  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's collaborations.  As  already  sug- 
gested, they  are  so  unified  that  they  seem 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  same  mind,  and 
at  the  same  moment.  Certainly,  the 
"What,  never?"  episode  from  Pinafore 
owes  as  much  of  its  fun  to  the  musical 
treatment  as  to  the  words.  Gilbert's 
rhythmical  problems  must  have  often  dic- 
tated, or  at  least  suggested,  to  the  com- 


poser   his    melodic    foot.     Thus,    Bun- 
thorne's  song  from  Patience: 

If  you're  anxious  for  to  shine  in  the  high  aes- 
thetic line  as  a  man  of  culture  rare, 

You  must  get  up  all  the  germs  of  the  tran- 
scendental terms  and  plant  them  every- 

You  must  lie  upon  the  daisies,  and  discourse  in 

novel  phrases  of  your  complicated  state 

of  mind ; 
The  meaning  doesn't  matter,   if  it's  only   idle 

chatter  of  a  transcendental  kind. 
And  every  one  will  say. 
As  you  walk  your  mystic  way, 
"If  this  young  man  expresses  himself  in  terms 

to  deep  for  me, 
Why.  what  a  very  singularly  deep  young  man 

this  deep  young  man  must  be!" 

Or  the  colonel's  song  from  the  same  op- 


Tf  you  want  a  receipt  for  that  popular  mystery 
Known  to  the  world  as  a  Heavy  Dragoon, 

Take  all  the  remarkable  people  in  history, 
Rattle  them  off  to  a  popular  tunc. 

Or  finally,  as  an  example  of  the  patter 
song  at  its  best : 

I   am   the   very   pattern   of   a   modern   Major- 

I've   information   vegetable,   animal   and   min- 

I  know  the  kings  of  England,  and  1  quote  the 
fights  historical 

From  Marathon  to  Waterloo,  in  order  cate- 
gorical ; 

I'm  very  well  acquainted,  too,  with  matters 
mathematical, 

I  understand  equations,  both  the  simple  and 
rjtiadralical ; 

About  binominal  theorem  I'm  teeming  with  a 
lot  o'  news— 

With  many  cheerful  facts  about  the  square  of 
the  hypotenuse" 

from  The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Sulli- 
van was  especially  strong  in  the  rhythmic 
variety  of  his  melodies*  and,  as  the  critic 
already  quoted  said,  "could  write  to  any 
metre."  Gilbert  certainly  allowed  him 
ample  opportunities  to  exercise  ibis  fac- 
ulty. 

Gilbert  has_ 
charactc 
pride 
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passed  into  current  speech.  Lady  Jane, 
too,  lives — if  the  numerous  rehabilita- 
tions of  her  outlines  in  more  recent  op- 
erettas signify  anything.  The  less  known 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard  (in  Sullivan's 
opinion  the  best  of  the  series)  also  pos- 
sesses in  Jack  Point,  the  jester,  a  distinct 
character.  Having  mentioned  the  Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard,  a  few  words  about  it 
are  in  order.  Gilbert  here  touched  a  new 
string.  It  is  of  a  romantic  nature — a  cu- 
rious interblcnding  of  the  pathetic  and 
the  comic,  the  serious  and  the  humour- 
ous. The  story  is  well  conceived,  enliv- 
ening and  dramatic,  while  the  verse  has 
real  poetic  merit  and  justifies  Mr.  E.  C. 
Stedman's  graceful  tribute  to  the  "bearer 
of  Mercury's  caduceus,"  as  he  calls  him. 
Take  Phoebe's  opening  song : 

When  maiden  loves,  she  sits  and  sighs, 

She  wanders  to  and  fro; 
Unbidden  tear-drops  fill  her  eyes, 
And  to  all  questions  she  replies 
With  a  sad  Heigho! 
Tis  but  a  little  word — "Heigho!" 
So  soft  'tis  scarcely  heard — "Heigho!" 

An  idle  breath, 

Yet  life  and  death 
So   soft    'tis   scarcely   heard — "Heigho!" 

When  maiden  loves,  she  mopes  apart 
•       As  owl  mopes  on  a  tree ; 

Although  she  keenly  feels  the  smart. 
She  cannot  tell  what  ails  her  heart, 

With  its  sad  "Ah.  me!" 
'Tis  but  a  foolish  sigh — "Ah  me !" 
Born  but  to  drop  and  die — "Ah,  me!" 

Yet  all  the  sense 

Of  eloquence 
Lies  hidden  in  a  maid's  "Ah,  me!" 

And  this  from  its  immediate  predecessor, 
Ruddigore: 

m 

To  a  garden  full  of  posies 
Cometh  one  to  gather  flowers, 
And  he  wanders  through  its  bowers, 
Toying  with  the  wanton  roses, 
Who,  uprising  from  their  beds, 
Hold  on  high  th*eir  shameless  heads, 
With  their  pretty  lips  a-pouttng, 
Never  doubting — never  doubting 
That  for  Cythcrean  posies 
He  would  gather  naught  but  roses! 

On  a  nest  of  weeds  and  nettles 
Lay  a  violet,  half  hidden, 
Hoping  that  his  glance  unbidden 


Yet  might  fall  upon  her  petals. 
Though  she  lived  alone,  apart, 
Hope  lay  nestling  at  her  heart. 
But,  alas!  the  cruel  awaking 
Set  her  little  heart  a-breaking, 
For  he  gathered  for  his  posies 
Only  roses — only  roses!" 

The  superiority  of  Gilbert's  librettos 
over  any  and  all  others  lies  in  their  liter- 
ary excellence,  their  skilful  construction, 
the  originality  and  humour  of  the  situa- 
tions and  the  fluency  of  the  versification. 
There  is  another  element  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  operettas — 
Mr.  Gilbert's  managerial  skill.  The  Sa- 
voy Theatre  in  I^ondon  is  justly  noted  for 
the  i>erfection  of  its  stage  management — 
for  which  Mr.  Gilbert  always  made  him- 
self personally  responsible.  He  wrote 
with  the  stage  in  mind,  and  insisted  on 
the  actors  implicitly  carrying  out  his 
ideas — subordinating  originality  to  the 
stage  director,  and  in  fine  remaining  in- 
terpreters pure  and  simple.  In  his  active 
days  he  appeared  at  rehearsals  as  dicta- 
tor, instructing  the  players  as  to  "busi- 
ness/' gesture,  intonation  and  diction, 
and,  above  all,  insisting  on  distinct  enun- 
ciation. In  this  way  he  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  English  stage  in  an  histrionic 
as  well  as  a  literary  way.  He  frequently 
sketched  the  scenery  and  modelled  the 
"properties,"  and  when  occasion  demand- 
ed even  instructed  the  ballet  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  No  wonder  that 
the  Savoy  Theatre  productions  became 
the  pattern  for  all  the  world  to  follow ! 

Gill>ert  has  led  an  uneventful  life.  He 
scarcely  practised  law  at  all.  His  was  a 
nervous  temperament,  unable  to  stand  the 
excitement  of  the  courts.  But  his  legal 
training  must  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  a  position  which  he 
has  filled  long  and  honourably.  His  large 
income  permits  him  to  live  at  ease  and  in- 
dulge his  preference  for  the  quiet  comfort 
of  a  country  gentleman.  After  his  final 
separation  from  Sullivan  in  1896  he  again 
turned  to  the  drama.  But  he  has  added 
nothing  to  his  fame,  and  little  to  the  the- 
atrical repertory.  His  later  plays  seem 
but  echoes  of  the  past.  He  has  been  sup- 
planted by  younger  men  more  in  touch 
with  the  problems  and  lessons  of  the  day. 
As  is  not  uncommon  among  humourists, 
Gilbert  is  inclined  to  extreme  sensitive- 
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ness,  and  is  not  quick  to  sec  the  funny 
side  of  a  situation  in  which  he  himself  is 
involved.  Of  late  lie  has  retired  more 
and  more  from  public  view,  coming  for- 
ward only  to  figure  in  a  lawsuit  that  had 
a  touch  of  Gill>ertian  humour  about  it, 
and  to  appear  as  mourner  at  the  funeral 
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of  his  confrere,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  last 
year.  But  although  his  pen  has  stopped 
writing,  it  will  be  long  before  English- 
speaking  people  cease  to  relish  the  con- 
ceits of  the  "Savoyard." 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
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In  more  than  twenty  things  which  I  set  down : 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown ; 
And  they  again  began  to  multiply. 
Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly. 
Bunyan's  Apology. 


When  Btinyan  conceived  hi 
he  bad  fixed  in  his 
mind,   first   of   all. 
the    various     local        .  .-;  y^- 
scenes   so   familiar     , 
to     him     in     and         -    i, 
around     his     own        t.     "*» 
home,  and  more  es-     *-  f~  ^\ 
pccially   those   viv-        -v,"  -V 
idly  associated  with       ,  "£•  , 
his    early    imprcs-       ;.  m*J£ 
sionable  life.    Hav-        -,■;''(_ 
ing    formed    these 
("more  than  twen-    '" 
ty  things")  into  the         -^~,  ' 
foundation    stones,     ^-'^ - 
as  it   were,  of  his     -* 
work,    the    super-    Sr 
structure     consists 
of      his      intimate 
knowledge    of    the 
Bible  and  the  ways 
of  the  man  of  the 
world — thus     add- 
ing "twenty  more" 
— and   these   again 
arc   finally    embel- 
lished by  his  mar- 
vellous   power    of 
imagination,  which 
caused  his  ideas  to 
"m  it  1 1  i  p  1  y     like 
sparks    that    from 
the   coals   do   fly." 
It  must,  therefore, 
be    remembered 
that     while     Bun- 
yan   refers  to  par- 


allegory 


1 ''iwi'  ;e^:- 


ticular  scenes  which  to-day  can  be  recog- 
nised, it  does  not  follow  that  the  details 
arc  always  accurate;  in  fact,  many  are 
not.  but  were  necessarily  added  by  the 
author  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  alle- 
gory. 

I)  tiny  an  was  horn  in  November,  1628, 
in  a  village  alehouse  at  Ilarrowden.*  a 

___  distance  of  about  a 

:.'■'- ,!■-:-,"  ~"^~  m"e  from  the  vil- 

':'  v     '  v  J""''  'age  of  Elstow  and 

£•"?■'"         '     1      a  little  over  a  mile 
: ..-  ^"-"'J.'  -c         from   the  town   of 

Bedford.  His  par- 
ents attended  the 
Elstow  parish 
church,  the  way  to 
which  was  by  a 
narrow  path  run- 
ning between  two 
streams,  through  a 
large,  long  and 
swampy  field  called 
"Pesselynton,"  and 
locally  known  as 
the  "Slough."  For 
the  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  life 
B  nny  an  traversed 
this  path  regularly 
lx>th  to  go  to  the 
village  of  Elstow 
and  to  attend  the 
church.  With  the 
exception  of  some 
two  years'  service 
as  a  soldier  in  the 
neighbourhood  of 
Leicester    during 


♦That  Btinyan  was 
Iwirn  in  a  village  ale- 
house at  Harrowden, 
and  not  at  Elstow, 
has  only  recently 
been  discovered. 


'"A  strong  castle,  of  which  Beckebub  is  the 
captain :  from  thence  both  he  and  they  that 
are  with  him  shoot  arrows  at  those  that  conic 
up  to  this  gate." 
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Notl. — This  map  gives  roughly  an  outline  of  the  Pilgrim's  journey  from  start  to  finish, 
and  marks  the  various  local  scenes  and  route  identified  as  those  referred  to  in  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."  The  Pilgrim's  tour  was  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  one  continuous  peregri- 
nation along  a  regular  thoroughfare.  He  sets  out  from  Bedford,  and  goes  along  the  Har- 
rowden  Road  until  he  reaches  the  narrow  path  leading  through  thc   Slough  of  Despond. 
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the  Civil  War,  Bunyan  docs  not  appear  to 
have  wandered  from  home  beyond  the 
village,  the  town  of  Bedford,  and  the 
immediate  vicinity.  In  1648  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  in  a  small 
roadside  cottage  at  Elstow,  to  this  day 
known  as  "  Bunyan 's  Cottage."  Here  he 
lived  for  five  years,  and  then  removed 
(after  his  conversion)  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Lane,  Bedford, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
It  was  during  this  latter  period, and  in  the 
course  of  his  early  ministry,  that  he  first 
began  to  travel  about  the  country,  and 
even  then  he  seems  to  have  confined  his 
peregrinations  chiefly  within  a  limited 
district  or  circuit  south  of  Bedford,  com- 
prising the  neighbourhood  of  Ampthill, 
Barton,  Millhrook,  Clophill,  and  along 
the  base  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Tt  was 
while  preaching  at  a  hamlet  within  this 
area,  known  as  Sanisel,  that  he  was  first 
arrested  and  put  in  Bedford  jail,  where 
he  was  incarcerated  for  two  terms  of  im- 
prisonment of  six  years  each  between 
1660  and  1672.  It  was  during  his  con- 
finement in  this  jail,  which  he  calls  "a 
den,"  that  Bunyan  "dreamed  a  dream" 
and  planned  liis  famous  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. The  characters  introduced  into 
the  allegory  were,  like  the  scenes, 
some  real,  some  Biblical,  and  others  pure- 
ly imaginary.  In  Christian  we  have, 
sneaking  generally,  the  embodiment  of 
Bunyan *s  own  personality.  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren he  unbosoms  the  many  misgivings 
and  fears  which  haunted  him  and  im- 
pelled him  to  flee  and  seek  refuge.  In  his 
dilemma  he  meets  Evangelist,  who  di- 
rects him  to  "fly  from  the  wrath  to 
come"  and  points  out  the  "wicket  gate" 
as  the  first  step  to  salvation.  The  Pil- 
grim then  starts  on  ln*s  troubled  journey. 
At  the  outset  he  is  overtaken  by  two 
neighbours,  Obstinate  and  Pliable,  who 
vainly  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn.    "That  can  by  no  means  be,"  re- 
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torted  the  Pilgrim.  "You  dwell  (said 
he)  in  the  city  of  Destruction  (the 
place  also  where  1  was  bom),  I  sec 
it  to  be  so."  Ultimately  Obstinate  re- 
turns, but  Pliable  is  induced  to  accom- 
pany Christian,  who  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  "an  endless  kingdom  and 
everlasting  life."     "As  they  ended  their 


talk  they  drew  nigh  to  a  very  miry 
slough  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
and  they,  being  heedless,  did  both  fall 
suddenly  into  the  bog.  The  name  of  the 
slough  was  Despond."    Having  wallowed 


Then  he  enters  at  the  Wicket  Gate.  Presently,  he  arrives  at  the  Home  of  the  Interpreter, 
ami  afterwards  proceeds  hy  the  narrow  way  past  the  wall  fence  toward  the  Hill  Difficulty,  at 
(he  lint  torn  of  which  he  sees  the  Cross  and  Sepulchre.  Further  on,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  he  finds  a  spring,  and  higher  up  an  arbour.  A  little  further  he  sees  the 
Palace  Beautiful.  After  a  short  sojourn  here,  be  continues  his  journey  down  past  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  on  through  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  until  be 
reaches  the  Cave  at  the  base  of  the  Delectable  Mountains.  From  this  point  he.  dreamlike, 
seems  lo  jump  from  one  place  to  another,  first  visiting  Vanity  Fair,  then  the  Silver 
Mine  of  Demas,  over  the  meadow,  on  to  Doubting  Castle,  and  ultimately  to  the  De- 
lectable Mountains.  After  which  he  returns  through  the  Enchanted  Ground,  the  country 
of  Beulah,  over  the  deep  dyke  or  river,  and  into  the  Celestial  City. 
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there  for  a  time,  Pliable  is  disheartened, 
struggles  out  and  returns  home,  leaving 
Christian  "to  tumble  in  the  slough  of 
Despond  alone." 

Here  we  have  local  scenes — that  are 
to  be  found  to  this  very  day — which 
must  have  been  most  prominent  in  Bun- 
yan's  mind  at  the  time.  The  "city 
of  Destruction"  was  unquestionably 
Elstow,  then  a  village  of  considerable 
importance,  and  as  the  centre  of  large 
and  rowdy  periodical  fairs,  feasts  and 
festivals,  was  given  to  much  wick- 
edness, the  "slough  of  Despond"  was 
unmistakablv  the  "Pesselvnton"  field  of 
quagmire,  through  which  the  narrow 
path  ran  from  Bunyan's  birthplace  on  to 
Elstow  and  opposite  the  parish  church, 
the  main  entrance  door  of  which  had  a 
"wicket  gate"  through  which  Bunyan 
had  for  over  twenty  years  of  his  early 
life  entered  to  attend  divine  service. 
Hence,  Christian  "endeavoured  to  strug- 
gle to  that  side  of  the  slough  that  was 
farther  from  his  own  house  and  next  to 
the  wicket  gate."  Moreover,  local  tra- 
dition still  has  it  that  from  time  out  of 
mind  attempts  have  continuously  been 
made  to  mend  this  "slough"  by  depositing 
sundrv  materials  there,  "but  it  is  the 
'slough  of  Despond*  still." 

Having  discarded  Mr.  Worldly  Wise- 
man and  adopted  the  advice  of  Evangel- 
ist once  more.  Christian  seeks  the  wicket 
gate.  "A  little  distance  from  this  gate 
there  is  erected  a  strong  castle,  of  which 
Beelzebub  is  the  captain.  From  thence 
both  he  and  they  that  are  with  him  shoot 
arrows  at  those  that  come  up  to  the  gate, 
if  happily  they  may  die  before  they  can 
enter  in."  The  castle  here  mentioned  evi- 
dently refers  to  a  curious  castellated 
tower  still  standing  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  church  and  wicket  gate.  Orig- 
inallv  this  structure  was  used  for  domes- 
tic  purposes  in  connection  with  the  oil 
abbey;  later  it  was  added  to  and  con- 
verted into  a  church  belfry,  where  Bun- 
yan was  often  wont  to  spend  much  time 
as  a  youth  in  ringing  his  favourite  bell. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  tower  was  used 
as  a  "watch  tower/*  from  the  top  of  which 
the  defenders  shot  their  arrows  at  their 
enemies. 

After  bidding  adieu  to  Goodwill, 
Christian  continues  his  journey  in  search 
of  the  narrow  way  and  walks  on  toward 
Ampthill     He  went  on  "till  he  came  at 


the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  where  he 
knocked  over  and  over ;  at  last  one  came 
to  the  door  and  asked  who  was  there." 
Here  Bunyan  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind 
the  palatial  mansion  then  belonging  to 
and  occupied  by  the  Hillersdens,  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Abbey,  close  to  the 
Elstow  church,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  "Iron  Cage" 
referred  to  was  a  parochial  prison  then 
in  vogue,  wherein  all  local  miscreants 
were  lodged  to  atone  for  their  petty  mis- 
deeds. Pursuing  his  journey,  Christian 
would  have  to  pass  along  a  highway 
fenced  on  either  side  with  a  wall  (as  he 
states)  for  some  distance,  then  along  a 
flat  road  until  he  came  to  "a  place  some- 
what ascending,"  known  as  "Ampthill 
Hill."  It  is  quite  possible,  in  fact  very 
probable,  that  at  that  time  there  stood  "a 
cross,  and  a  little  below  a  sepulchre,"  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill — aptly  designated 
the  "Hill  of  Difficulty"— where  there  still 
exists  a  water  spring.  The  hill  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  steep  one,  and  here  and 
there  are  to  be  seen  even  now  inlets 
where  the  traveller  can  rest,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  Bunyan's  days  there 
existed  "a  pleasant  arbour,  made  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Tlill  for  the  refreshing  of 
weary  travellers."  Near  the  summit  of 
this  hill,  on  the  left-hand  side,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  roadway,  stand  the  ruins 
of  what  was  in  the  days  of  Bunyan  a 
most  magnificent  and  courtly  palace, 
known  by  the  name  of  "Houghton 
Park."  then  occupied  by  the  popular 
and  great-hearted  Lord  Ailesbury.  This 
ruined  domain  still  shows  traces  of 
drives,  terraces  and  delightful  surround- 
ings, and  in  accordance  with  the  fashion 
of  the  time  the  exterior  of  the  mansion 
would  no  doubt  be  guarded  by  stone 
lions,  and  the  interior  would  naturally 
contain  a  large  collection  of  paintings 
portraying  pedigrees,  curios,  coats  of 
arms,  books,  old  records  and  an  armorv. 
From  this  spot  can  be  seen  the  only 
range  of  conspicuous  mountains  in  that 
locality,  known  as  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and 
these  in  almost  every  detail  agree  with 
the  description  of  the  "Delectable  Moun- 
tains." Between  the  "Hill  Difficulty"  and 
the  "Delectable  Mountains"  lies  a  gloomy 
valley,  well  suited  to  the  title  of  the 
"valley  of  Humiliation."  Here  is  a  ditch 
or  gorge  on  one  hand  and  a  quag  on  the 
other,  "with  a  narrow  way  betwixt  them 
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both"  where  Christian  is  said  to  have 
seen  "hobgoblins  and  satyrs  and  dragons 
of  the  pit,"  and  therefore  named  the  place 
"the  vailey  of  the  Shadow  of  Death." 

In  the  delineation  of  "Vanity  Fair"  we 
have  beyond  question  a  reference  to  El- 
stow  village  and  green — where  the  an- 
nual fairs  were  held — and  the  parochial 
prison  (Iron  Cage)  and  village  stocks 
stood.  The  account  of  a  trial  and  im- 
prisonment which  follows  is  clearly  an 
outline  of  that  experienced  by  Bunyan 
himself.  When  Christian  resumes  his 
journey  with  Hopeful  we  learn  that  they 
came  to  "a  delicate  plain  called  Ease,"  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  was  "a  little  hill 
called  Lucre,  and  on  that  hill  a  silver 
mine."  Here  again  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  locating  the  spot,  well  known  to  Bun- 
yan as  the  original  settlement  of  his  early 
ancestors  at  I'ulloxhill.  "I  have  heard 
of  this  place  before  now,"  says  Christian. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  formerly 
existed  here,  not  a  silver  mine,  it  is  true, 
but  a  gold  mine,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visihlc,  and  are  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor  by  the  local  inhabitants  with  some 
pride.  They  also  relate  the  story  of  an 
ancient,  decayed  and  armless  cross  which 
once  stood  near  by,  resembling  the  form 
of  an  armless  woman. 

To  which  particular  castle  Bunyan  re- 
fers in  alluding  to  "Doubting  Castle"  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  Some  local  his- 
torians assert  that  Cainhoe  Castle,  near 
Clophill,  was  the  locale,  but,  as  it  needs 
an  elastic  imagination  to  discover  even 
slight  corroboration,  we  must  leave  this 
scene  still  in  doubt.  It  is  not'an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  to  come  across  a  "Dead 
Man's  Lane"  or  a  "Dead  Man's  Corner" 
in  Bedfordshire.  In  the  (lays  of  Bunyan, 
when  railways  were  not  known,  all  traffic 
and  journeys  were  undertaken  by  vehicle, 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  thus  affording 
special  opportunities  for  the  desperate 
highwayman  and  robber  who  generally 
laid  in  wait  for  plunder  at  or  near  four 
crossroads,  at  the  top  or  base  of  a  hill  or 
the  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  and  if  need 
be,  these  desperadoes  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  their  victims,  who,  together  with 
the  felons  of  those  days,  were  invariably 
buried  in  the  nearest  lane  to  the  four 
crossroads,  which  therefore  became 
known  as  "Dead  Man's  Lane."      Local 


.,„„    „,..,     the    gate    there    wa.,    -,. 
'Knock,  ami  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.' 


tradition  has  it,  and  it  is  credible,  that 
such  a  lane  existed  at  the  base  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  to  which  Bunyan  no  doubt 
refers.  In  1751  it  is  recorded  that  "one 
Gabriel  Tomkins,  who  was  executed  for 
robbing  the  Chester  mail,  was  hanged  in 
chains  near  Bedford." 

The  Celestial  City  is  clearly  the  fabric 
of  Bunyan 's  own  imagination — an  elab- 
oration most  probably  of  the  town  of 
Bedford,  which,  though  not  a  walled  city, 
had  its  gates  fixed  here  and  there  to 
guard  the  town  in  troublesome  times. 
The  gateways  on  the  old  Bedford  bridge, 
within  which  Bunyan  was  imprisoned  for 
so  long  and  through  which  he  passed 
times  out  of  number,  must  have  been 
foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  great 
dreamer.  /.  W.  Dames. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  BOOKBINDING 

AND   KINDRED    SUBJECTS. 
By  William   Losing  Andrews. 


If  this  book  of  Major  Donkin  was 
bound  by  the  printer  of  it.  as  may  possi- 
bly be  the  case,  we  have  here  an  example 
of  Hugh  Gaine's  plain  morocco  binding, 
and  perchance  we  may  also  attribute  to 
him  the  binding,  in  olive  morocco  gilt. 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Hugh 
Gaine,  Printer,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible 
in  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  1793.  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Beverly  Chew. 
This  edition,  which  was  published  by  di- 
rection of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  same  printer,  fol- 
lowed, two  years  later,  by  one  in  large 
folio,  for  use  at  the  leclern  of  the  Church. 
It  is  printed  in  bold,  clear  type,  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  mottled  and  sprinkled 
calf.  It  is  probably  as  fine  a  piece  of 
typography  as  ever  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  "turn-coat"  printer,  who  was  de- 
servedly made  to  say  in  a  poetical  version 
of  his  petition  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 

And    I    always   adhere    to   the   sword   thai    is 

longest 
And    stick    to    the    party    that's    like    to    be 

strongest. 

If  Gaine's  political  principles  and  rule  of 
action  bad  been  as  sound  as  the  printing 
of  this  folio  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he 
would  have  left  a  less  unsavory  memory. 
A  copy  of  this  noble  Episcopal  Church 
Service  book  presented  by  the  Scotch 
merchant,  Robert  Lenox,  "to  his  most  re- 
spected friend,  James  Sheafe."  in  1812, 
may  be  seen  in  the  library  founded  and 


endowed  by  his  Presbyterian  book-loving 
and  philanthropic  son. 

Among  the  countless  hymn  books 
which  have  voiced  the  faith,  trust  and 
hope  of  English-speaking  Christians  for 
ages  past  is  a  small  octavo,  printed  in  Ed- 
inburgh in  1776  which  hears  the  follow- 
ing title: 


HI 


Collected  from  the  Scriitures. 
Composed  on  Divine  Suiijects. 
Prepared  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 


The  binding  on  the  copy  of  this  hymnal, 
which  lies  before  tis.  might  readily  be  at- 
tributed to  an  English  binder,  and  the 
dark  crimson  morocco  in  which  it  is  en- 
cased was  undoubtedly  an  imported  arti- 
cle, as  also  must  have  been  the  binder's 
tools  employed  in  its  decoration.  Its 
native  workmanship  is,  however,  estab- 
lished by  the  inscription  upon  the  fly-leaf, 
which  certifies  that  this  was  "Hannah 
Boudinot's  book,  bound  and  gilt  at  Tren- 
ton, 1785." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  artisan 
who.  at  this  early  period,  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  binding  of  so  creditable  a  charac- 
ter remains  unknown.  He  left  his  work 
unsigned,  but  this  is  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, for  the  bibliopegists  of  all  times 
have  been  a  modest  race  of  men,  quite 
content  apparently  to  quietly  pursue  their 
calling  and  "wake  up  each  morning  to 
still  find  themselves  obscure."     The  dam- 
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ask,  velvet  and  pigskin  bindings  of  the  In  the  same  class  and  order  of  merit 

fifteenth    and    sixteenth    centuries    were  as  the  binding  upon  Hannah  Boudinofs 

frequently  stamped  with  the  initials  or  Hymn  Book,  but  of  a  different  style  of 

trade-marks  of  the  binder  or  gilder,  but  decoration,  is  the  one  upon  a  thick  paper 

the    names    which    either    rightfully   or  copy  of  The  Federalist*  in  the  Lenox  Li- 

wrongfully  we  have  connected  with  the  brary,  printed  and  bound,  as  the  ticket 


iC^W«. 
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several  predominant  styles  of  book-cover 
decoration,  which  have  been  pronounced 
"as  incapable  of  further  development  or 
of  finer  expression,"  and  of  which  we 
never  weary,  are  seldom  found  upon  the 
bindings  attributed  to  these  masters:  and 
in  order  to  decipher  the  minute  charac- 
ters, in  which  the  signature  of  the  modern 
bibliopegist  is  all  but  concealed,  at  the 
foot  of  the  inside  cover,  one  almost  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass. 


within  it  attests,  at  Franklin's  Head,  41 
Hanover  Square,  Xew  York.  It  is  in 
sprinkled  calf,  full  gilt,  as  a  cataloguer 
would  describe  it,  the  sides  ornamented 
with  a  scroll  border  and  an  oval  centre- 
piece, in  the  "Etruscan"  style,  so-called, 
a  style  common  to  the  architecture,  the 

•The  Federalist:  A  Collection  of  Essays 
Written  in  Favour  of  the  New  Constitution.  2 
volumes.  Printed  and  sold  by  J.  &  A.  M'Lean, 
No.  41  Hanover  Square,  1788. 


silverware,  and  the  furniture  of  the  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  to  the  exterior  decoration 
of  the  covers  of  books  which  inherited 
its  graceful  lines,  festoons  and  scrolls 
from  the  Greek,  and  should  be  recognised 
as  classical,  but  is  generally  known  to  us 
only  by  the  much-used  and  abused  term 
"colonial."  We  find  similar  tools  em- 
ployed and  a  like  design  upon  the  cover 
of  a  copy  of  the  American  edition  of 
Brown's  Illustrated  Family  Bible*  bound 
in  red  morocco,  which  material  alone  ele- 
vates it  to  higher  rank  as  a  binding  than 
The  Federalist,  bound  in  calf.  The  back 
of  this  cumbersome  elephant  folio  Bible 
is  panelled  in  blue  and  yellow  leathers, 
separated  by  bands  of  green,  the  whole 
richly  tooled  in  gold  "a  pctits  fers."  The 
upper  panel  bears  the  title  of  the  book, 
the  lower  one  the  name  of  the  first  owner, 
Mary  Ellis,  1792,  whose  signature  also 
appears  upon  the  fly-leaf  under  date  of 
August  12.  1793.  This  mosaic  binding, 
for  such  it  is,  was  produced  by  Thomas 
Allen,  book-seller,  stationer  and  printer, 
as  he  is  described  in  the  New  York  Di- 
rectory for  the  same  year,  and  has  his 
ticket  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover : 

Bol'ND  ant  S01.11  nv  Thomas  Allen, 


Thomas  Greenleafs  semi -weekly  pa- 
per. The  New  York  Journal  &  Patriotic 

*The  Self- interpreting  Bible.  New  York: 
Printed  for  T.  Allen.  12  Queen  Street.  1792. 
Illustrated  with  copper-plate  engravings  by 
Tiebout  and  others. 


Register,  contains  in  the  number  for 
June  18,  1790,  an  announcement  of  this 
forthcoming  publication  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

"Brown's  Self-interpcting  Folio  Fam- 
ily Bible,  embellished  with  a  variety  of 
elegant  Copper- Plates,  Being  a  genuine 
American  Edition,  the  largest  and  cheap- 
est ever  proposed  to  be  printed  in  the 
United  States. 

"Proposals  for  printing  by  Subscrip- 
tion By  Hodge,  Allen  &  Campbell,  of 
N.  Y.  The  Holy  Bible  containing  The 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the  Book 
of  the  Apocrypha,  illustrated  with  notes, 
&c.  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Late  Minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  at  Haddington,  .  ,  . 
will  be  printed  in  large  folio  on  fine 
paper,  American  manufacture,  and  on  ex- 
cellent, large  and  new  type  cast  on  pur- 
pose for  this  work. 

"It  will  be  completed  in  forty  numbers, 
one  every  two  weeks,  price  One  Quarter 
of  a  Dollar  or  Twenty-five  Cents." 

Quite  as  creditable  to  its  author,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  period  as  the  bind- 
ing above  mentioned,  is  the  one  upon 
Washington's  own  copy  of  The  Contrast 
(Philadelphia,  mdccxc),  a  comedy  writ- 
ten by   Royal  Tyler,*  of  Vermont,   for 

*Thc  Contrast  was  written  by  Royal  Tyler 
of  Vermont  for  Thomas  Wignell.  the  come- 
dian, bv  whom  it  was  produced  with  consider- 
able success  in  New  York.  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  He  took  the  part  of  Jonathan, 
written  expressly  for  him.  and  a  much  more 
accurate  representation  of  a  real  Yankee  than 
any  of  the  modern  caricatures.  It  was  pub- 
lished for  subscribers  only,  .    .   .  Royal  Tyler 


Thomas  Wigneli.  Comedian,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Avery,  a  book 
made  doubly  valuable  by  having  the  great 
chieftain's  bold,  clear  signature  upon  the 
title-page.  It  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in 
a  hard,  close-textured,  highly  polished 
dark  red  morocco,  the  sides  inlaid  with 
green  borders,  with  ornamental  gilt  scroll 
tooling.  The  back  of  the  volume  is  elab- 
orately gilt-tooled  with  small  stamps,  one 
of  which  is  the  acorn  a  tool  so  frequently 
used  by  the  Mearnes  (the  distinguished 
English  bibliopegist  predecessors  of 
Roger  Payne),  as  to  have  become  consid- 
ered as  reliable  an  indication  of  their 
work,  as  is  the  "sausage"  pattern  which 
appears  upon  so  many  of  the  bindings 
attributed  to  them. 

Positive  proof  that  this  binding  was 
executed  in  this  country  is  lacking,  but 
appearances  and  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  the  case  point  to  that  conclusion. 
This  comedy  in  five  acts  by  Royal  Ty- 
ler, which  claims  to  be  the  first  Essay 
of  American  Genius  in  the  Dramatic 
Art,  has  become  exceedingly  rare,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  as  the  printed 
list  of  subscribers  shows,  the  edition  con- 
sisted of  at  least  600  copies.  It  contains 
a  curious  and  interesting  frontispiece,  en- 
was  a  genuine  wit.  He  was  aid  to  the  Gov.  of 
Mass.  in  the  Shays  rebellion,  and  followed 
the  rebels  into  Vt..  where  he  settled  and  be- 
came eminent  in  public  life.  He  was  a  law- 
yer and  judge.  He  wrote  the  Algerian  Cap- 
tive, and  many  articles  for  the  Polyanthus  and 
other  Journals. — Dec.  3,  1876." 

Copy    of    manuscript    note    inserted    in    the 
book. 


graved  by  Maverick,*  after  a  painting  by 
William  Dunlap,  which,  as  a  manuscript 
note  in  the  volume  states,  comprises  five 
portraits,  the  persons  being  dressed  as  in 
the  scene,  viz.,  Mr.  Wigneli.  as  Brother 
Jonathan;  Mr.  Henry,  as  Colonel  Manly; 
Mr.  Hallam,  as  Dimple;  Mr.  Morris,  as 
Van  Rough ;  and  Mrs.  Morris,  as  Char- 
lotte. 

The  American  Latin  Grammar,  or  a 
compleat  Introduction  to  the  Latin 
Tongue,  which  is  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, is  undoubtedly  in  its  original 
boards,  which  are,  as  may  be  seen,  as  per- 
fect, sound  and  true  as  when  first  ap- 
plied ;  and  they  have  had  to  withstand  the 
exceptionally  hard  usage  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  school  and  text-books.  These 
oaken  boards  continued  in  general  use  by 
binders  down  to  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  for  some  time  after- 
ward, were  not  altogether  superseded 
by  the  cardboards  now  universally  em- 
ployed. The  manner  in  which  these  thin 
veneers  of  wood  have  retained  their 
shape  is  quite  remarkable.  They  have 
neither  warped  nor  cracked  through  all 
these  years,  and  have  successfully  defied 
alike  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the 
mouldy  cellars  and  the  heat  of  the  sun- 
scorched  garrets  into  which  they  were 
flung  to  neglect.  Moreover,  they  have 
proved  a  somewhat  better  barrier  than 
their  pasteboard  successors  to  the  ravages 
of  the  book-worm;  for  are  we  not  told 

"This  must.  I  judge,  have  been  Peter  R. 
Maverick,  the  first  of  thai  noted  family  of  en- 
gravers and  copper-plate  printers. 


that  the  Ptiniihe  generally  are  not  horers 
of  wood?  the  chief  mischief-maker  in  this 
material  being  that  minute  insect  to 
which  entomologists  have  given  the  alto- 
gether disproportionate  name  of  llypoth- 
cnemtts  erudiUts  West  wood,  or  the  Hy- 
pothencmus  hispedus,  as  it  is  described 
by  Dr.  Le  Conte  in  Trans.  Amer,  Entom. 
Soc,  1S68,  p.  156 — Satis  zvrboruui! 

"The  Columbian  Harmonist,  A  Choice 
Collection  of  New  Psalm  Tunes  of 
American  Composition,"  by  Daniel  Read, 
New   Haven,   Connecticut,    1793-   which 


lies  before  us,  is  clad  in  its  original  home- 
ly, but  what  has  proved  to  be  a  fairly 
serviceable,  coat  of  brown  sheepskin.  It 
makes  no  bibliopegistic  pretensions  what- 
ever, and  simply  represents  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  bindings  of  the  day.  This 
quaint  old  Psalm  Singer,  which  belongs 
to  an  age  when  the  "singing  of  psalms 
was  an  act  of  devotion  and  not  an  amuse- 
ment among  the  people,"  "sings  of  simple 
pieties,"  and  is  as  plain  and  unadorned 
within  as  without :  but  doubtless  the 
young  men  of  the   village  church  choir 
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lilted  up  their  voices  as  lustily  in  "Old 
Hundredth,"  and  the  rustic  maidens, 
their  fair  associates,  chanted  the  Easter 
Anthem  as  sweetly,  from  the  coarsely 
engraved  score  of  this  brown  and  bat- 
tered Harmonist  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
on  copper  by  a  master  hand,  adorned 
with  a  frontispiece  by  Hogarth,  and 
bound  in  French  gros-grained  bright  red 
morocco,  elegantly  ornamented  like  unto 
the  binding  here  displayed,  which  Fran- 


hand  already  made  willing  captives  by 
the  dare-devil  Brom  Van  Brunt. 

By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  printing  and 
bookbinding  had  come  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways,  and  that  the  bindery,  sanguine 
of  its  ability  to  walk  alone,  had  begun  to 
take  upon  itself  the  risks  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  separate  establishment.  The 
New  York  City  Directories  of  the  closing 


cis  Bedford  placed,  at  a  cost  of  nine 
guineas,  upon  another  book  of  soulful 
melody,  to  wit,  Mr.  Levertdge's  Collec- 
tion of  Songs  with  the  Mustek,  London, 
1727.  It  must  have  been  from  a  coun- 
terpart of  this  Introduction  to  Psalmody, 
by  Mr.  Read,  "fitly  calculated  for  the  use 
of  Singing- Schools,"  that  the  lank,  long- 
shanked  schoolmaster,  Ichabod  Crane, 
instructed  the  sweet  and  buxom  Ka- 
trina  in  the  divine  art  of  music  whilst  he 
was  laying  fruitless  siege  to  the  heart  and 


years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contain 
the  names  of  a  number  of  individuals, 
among  them  the  following,  who  style 
themselves  simply  bookbinders,  although 
some  of  them  were  also  stationers  and 
printers ; 

John  Black.  20  Little  Queen  (Cedar)  Street. 
Alexander  Christie,  15  Cliff  Street. 
Charles  Cliland.  15  Madison  Street. 
Peter  Kirby,  44  Crown   (Liberty)   Street. 
Robert  Macgill,  i\2  Water  Street. 


The  Bookman 
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John  Reed.   17  Water  Street. 
Edward  Wier.  52  Maiden  Lane. 
Robert  Hodge.  38  Maiden  Lane. 
Benjamin  Gomez.  .12  Maiden  Lane. 

The  advertisement  of  the  last-named  in 
the  New  York  Journal  &  Patriotic  Regis- 
ter for  the  year  1791  reads  as  follows: 

Book-binding  carried  on  with  neatness  and 
dispatch.  Orders  from  the  country  will  be 
carefully  attended  to. 

That  the  typographers  were,  however, 
disinclined  to  abandon  the  field  to  special- 
ists in  bibliopegy  is  shown  by  this  adver- 
tisement, clipped  from  the  New  York 
Journal  for  December  21,  1791 : 

Binding,  Gilding  &  Blank-book  Ruling  Per- 
formed in  the  neatest  manner,  and  with  the 
utmost  expedition  at  Greenleaf's.  No.  196 
Water  St. 

In  order  to  give  the  most  ample  satisfacton 
to  his  customers  in  his  general  business,  as 
binding  is  closely  allied  with  printing,  Mr. 
Greenleaf  has  engaged  a  complete  binder, 
gilder,  and  ruler  at  an  extraordinary  salary, 
and  will  engage  that  every  one  who  may  be 
pleased  to  employ  him  shall  be  satisfied,  or  no 
pay  :  and  that  all  the  work  which  may  be  done 
shall   be  charged  quite   as  low  as  the  current 

N.  B-— A  few  well-dressed  calf  skins  for 
sale. — Wanted,   several   hundred   Sheep   Skins. 


These  establishments  were 
able  to  produce  litte  beyond  the  mercan- 
tile bindings  upon  blank  books,  or  work 
of  a  simple  character,  although  some  of 
the  handsome  bindings  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  binders  of  the  time  were  capable 
of  executing  may  have  issued  therefrom. 
Who  knows?  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  chances  are  that  these  men  plied  their 
tools  with  little  skill,  all  the  same  we  are 
glad  to  recognize  them  as  members  in 
good  and  regular  standing  of  the  Guild 
of  Bookbinders.  Little  Brothers  of  the 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Glue-Pot  and 
Pack  Thread,  we  salute  you ! 

An  earnest  and  creditable  attempt  to 
improve  the  arts  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  books  was  made  during  the  few 
short  years  of  its  existence  by  the  Amer- 
ican Company  of  Book-Sellers.*  an  asso- 
ciation of  book-sellers  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  founded  in  1801 
and  dissolved  in  1S05.  Annual  fairs 
were  held  by  this  organization  in  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia  and  Newark, 
N,  J.,  at  which  premiums  were  offered 
for  the  best  examples  of  paper,  printing, 
ink,  typography  and  bookbinding.  In 
1805  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $50  was 
awarded  to  one  William  Swain  of  New 

•See  Book-Trade  Biblioeraphv  in  the  United 
States  in  the  XlXth  Century.  Bv  A.  Growoll. 
New  York.  1898. 
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York  for  the  best  specimen  of  binding 
executed  in  American  leather.  Mr. 
Swain,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  left  no  mark 
of  identification  upon  his  handiwork,  so 
that  we  shall  never  know  how  meritori- 
ous were  the  bindings  that  sufficed  to  win 
for  him,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  this  bibliopegic  prize. 

Books  which  contain  the  ticket  of  an 
American  binder  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween that  I  am  disposed  to  make  a  note 
of  even  the  unimportant  example  of  the 
art  of  bookbinding,  to  which  is  affixed 
the  following  label: 


!                             BOUKD 

AT 

PARSON'S    BINDERY, 

:       Where    binding 

is    executed 

:           in  its  variou 

branches. 

PATENT   RULING 

:      Done  in  the  ne 

ite*  maimer. 

:                             HUDSON 

N.    Y. 

This  little  duodecimo  Book  of  Psalms, 
printed  in  1805,  is  bound  in  dark  red  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  with  a  simple  decora- 
tion upon  the  back,  which  is  sufficient, 


however,  to  lift  it  out  of  the  grade  of 
commercial  bindings,  and  prove  that  Mr. 
Parsons  was  not  a  mere  cobbler  of  books. 
More,  however,  of  an  adept  at  his  craft 
was  one  Benjamin  Olds,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  binding  in  red  morocco 
gilt  on  a  copy  of  the  By-Laics  and  Rules 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Trenton, 
1808,  in  which  a  modest  little  label  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  the  following  appears : 


BENJAMIN    OLDS 


One  of  the  most  ornate  signed  bindings 
of  this  period  which  has  come  to  my  no- 
tice is  one  upon  the  presentation  copy 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Robert 
Lenox  of  Colden's  Memoirs  of  the  Erie 
Canal  Celebration,  New  York,  1825.  It 
is  bound  in  red  straight-grained  morocco, 
with  wide  rolled  bands,  partly  blind- 
tooled  and  partly  gilt.  The  panel  back 
is  elaborately  tooled,  and  at  the  foot  is 
the  signature  of  the  binders,  Wilson  & 
Nichols,  whose  names  appear  in  Long- 
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worth's  New  York  City  Directory  for 
1826-j,  as  engaged  in  business  at  Pine 
Street,  corner  of  Broadway.  The  same 
directory  contains  the  name  of  William 
Walker,  32  Eldridge  Street,  at  whose 
bindery,  or  that  of  his  sons,  removed  to 
Fulton  Street,  the  writer  remembers  to 


lishment  the  reputation  it  enjoyed  as  a 
bindery. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  names 

of  the  binders  of  the  little  three- 
volume  Herodotus,  New  York,  1S28. 
which  recently  fell  into  my  hands,  and 


'"/■ 


have  had  some  of  his  earliest  bindings 
executed.  No  examples  of  their  skill,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  it,  are,  however,  now  in 
my  possession.  It  was  a  heavy  and  in- 
artistic binding,  only  one  remove — 
namely,  that  of  the  substitution  of  calf- 
skin or  morocco  for  Russia  leather — 
from  the  bindings  in  which  the  firm  en- 
cased the  heavy  day-books,  journals  and 
ledgers  which,  I  judge,  constituted  their 
principal  business,  and  won  for  the  estab- 


the  copy  of  The  Minstrel  and  Other 
Poems,  by  B.  A.  Eaton,  Boston,  1833,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Beverly  Chew,  for  they 
are  at  least  an  approach  to  the  bindings 
which  the  collector  accepts  and  places  on 
his  shelves  because  they  are  examples,  if 
not  elaborate  ones,  of  bookbinding  prac- 
tised as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  trade.  The 
design  on  The  Minstei  is  surprisingly  Al- 
dine  in  character,  and  cleanly  tooled. 
Only  bindings,  in  part  at  least,  tooled  by 
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hand  rank  as  artistic  in  a  bibliophile's  es- 
timation, i.e.,  those  bindings  the  decora- 
tion upon  which  is  first  designed  and 
drawn  upon  paper,  then  transferred  to 
the  leather  and  worked  out  either  with 
small  tools  or  by  these  in  combination 
with  rolls,  fillets  and  panel  blocks.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  by  this  statement 
to  convey  the  impression  that  a  stamped 
binding  is  entirely  devoid  of  artistic  qual- 
ity. In  the  production  of  a  stamped  bind- 
ing taste  in  design,  as  well  as  a  high  de- 
gree of  mechanical  skill  and  accuracy, 
may  be  displayed.  The  brass  die  which 
impresses  the  design  must  be  made  by  the 
process  known  in  the  printing  of  engrav- 
ings as  overlaying,*  to  operate  upon  a 
perfectly  plane  surface,  otherwise  the  im- 
pression in  the  leather  will  be  of  uneven 
depth,  to  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  design. 
The  registry  must  also  be  exact,  for  an 
impression  must  first  be  taken  in  dumb, 
or  blind,  tooling,  the  same  as  in  hand 
work.  The  gold  leaf  is  then  applied,  and 
the  book  again  subjected  to  the  heavy 
heated  press.  The  back,  if  decorated 
when  on  the  book,  must  be  tooled  bv 
hand.  A  stamped  back,  in  either  cloth 
or  leather,  generally  indicates  that  the 
cover  is  simply  a  machine-made  case,  at- 
tached to  the  book  with  glue  after  the 
leaves  have  been  sewn  together;  but  the 
leather  may  be  stamped  with  the  design 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  cover  and  then 
drawn  over  the  boards,  which  are  laced 
to  the  book,  as  in  fine-tooled  binding. 

The  principal  items  of  expense  in  con- 
nection with  a  stamped  binding  are  the 
designing  and  cutting  of  the  die.  If  ap- 
plied to  but  one  book,  it  might  prove  a 
more  costly  binding  than  one  in  which 
the  same  design  was  tooled  by  hand.  The 
economy  results  where  long  sets  of  books 
uniform! v  bound  and  decorated  are  con- 
cerned. 

As  an  example  on  a  small  scale  of 
American  stamped  binding  executed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  we  have 
reproduced  one  which  covers  a  copy  of 
the  poetical  works  of  Robert  Burns, 
New  York,  T8T3.  The  fac-simile  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery]  binding  which 

♦Overlaying  consists  in  pasting  exactly 
where  needed  successive  layers  of  paper,  un- 
derneath the  tympan,  or  top  sheet,  of  the  print- 
ing surface. 

t'The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distin- 
guished Americans,"  conducted  by  James  B. 


follows  shows  how  elaborate  these 
stamped  bindings  became  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  how  well  they  were  designed 
and  engraved. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Distinguished  Americans,  Philadelphia, 
1846,  is  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  well 
bound,  for  it  contains  the  finest  cabinet- 
size  steel-engraved  portraits  ever  exe- 
cuted in  this  country.  This  truth  we 
have  been  slow  to  recognise,  as  also  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  becoming  difficult 
to  find,  for  the  reason  that  for  years  past 
copies  innumerable  have  been  despoiled 
of  their  prints  by  "extra  illustrators,"  to 
whom  the  four  quarto  volumes,  with 
their  nearly  T50  very  useful  portraits, 
have  proved  a  veritable  gold  mine.  From 
both  an  historical  and  artistic  standpoint 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  an  im- 
portant publication,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  certain  sets  of  it  would  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  best  binders 
of  the  day.  The  cover  we  reproduce 
showrs  how  capable,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  were  the  stamp-cutters  of 
those  davs.  The  classical  medallion  in 
the  centre  links  it  in  a  degree  to  the 
highly  prized  bindings  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Demetrio  Canevari,  physician 
to  Pope  Urban  VIII. 


The  period  from  T820  to  late  in  the 
'5o\s  was  prolific  of  a  class  of  books 
the  popularity  of  which  simply  re- 
flected a  contemporary  English  taste, 
and  shows  that  in  matters  literary  and 
artistic  we  were  still  in  leading  strings. 
These  annuals,  Offerings  of  Friendship, 
Tokens,  Talismans  and  Souvenirs,  as 
they  were  sentimentally  entitled,  were  is- 
sued  by  the  publishers  in  stamped  cloth, 
morocco,  or  calfskin,  overlaid  with  glit- 
tering gold  foil.  They  are  equally,  if 
not  more,  valuable  for  their  text  and  illus- 
trations than  as  examples  of  book- 
binding, for  they  contain  some  of  the  best 
steel  line  engravings  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  their  own  or  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod. It  is  the  admirable  work  of  such 
engravers    as    the    Mavericks,    Durand, 

Longacre.  Philadelphia:  and  James  Herring. 
New  York.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  4  vols., 
royal  8vo  and  quarto 

James  B.  Lontjacre.  Philadelphia.  1846.  Con- 
tains 144  steel  line  engravings,  each  accompa- 
nied by  a  short  biographical  notice. 
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Cheney,  Balch,  Pease  and  Hatch  after 
paintings  by  Newton,  Leslie,  Innian, 
Morse,  Mount  and  other  Ainer.can  paint- 
ers of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  charming  genre  pictures,  the 
writer  ventures  to  assert,  none  of  their 
successors  have  surpassed.  The  essays, 
tales  and  poems  which  these  engravings 
accompany  and  illustrate  were  contrib- 
uted bv  some  of  the  foremost  writers  of 
the  dav. 

These  annuals,  for  years  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  passed  away  with  the  Civil 
War,  which  changed  for  better  or  for 
worse  the  old  order  of  things  in  so  many 
respects,  and  poorer  books  have  taken 
their  place ;  for  these  gift  books  wrere  hon- 
estly constructed,  and  the  arts  applied  to 
them  were  legitimate  and  true,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  claimed  for  inanv,  if 
not  most,  of  the  books  which  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  These  "Gifts  and  Keep- 
sakes," antiquated  as  they  have  become, 
are,  however,  no  longer  entirely  neg- 
lected. They  are  sought  by  collectors 
with  some  avidity,  for  they  are  interest- 
ing as  mirrors  of  the  simple  living  and 
quiet  thinking  of  their  age;  and,  more- 
over, they  have  become  somewhat  scarce, 
and  this  is — shall  we  admit  it? — a  sine 
qua  non  with  the  collector  of  every  spe- 
cies. 

We  now  come  to  an  exhibition  of  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  applied  to  bibliopegy, 
which  might  be  described  as  book-cover 
decoration  made  easy.  But  the  name  be- 
stowed upon  the  process  by  its  shrewd 
inventor  is  "Patent  Stereographic  Bind- 
ing." The  presumed  advantage  of  the 
process  was.  I  understand,  the  facility 
with  which,  by  the  application  of  differ- 
ent colours  to  the  compartments  mapped 
out  by  one  and  the  selfsame  brass  stamp, 
a  surprising,  and  we  may  add  a  startling, 
variety  of  effects  could  be  produced. 
This  parody  upon  the  art  of  book-bind- 
ing appears  to  have  met  with  the  disfa- 
vour it  deserved,  for  I  have  never  seen 
any  example  of  it,  save  the  one  upon  a 
gift  book  entitled  The  Rainbow,  pub- 
lished in  Albany.  N.  Y„  1848,  A.  L.  Har- 
rison, Binder. 

The  variety  of  effects  in  form  and  col- 
our which  mottled,  marbled  and  sprinkled 
calf  are  capable  of  assuming  are  as  in- 
finite and  haphazard  as  those  which  cause 
the  children's  eyes  to  dance  with  delight 


when  they  turn  with  their  impatient  little 
hands  the  wonder-working  wheel  of  a 
kaleidoscope.  The  two  most  common 
styles  of  coloured  calf  bindings  are  the 
"Cambridge,"  in  which  the  calf  is  col- 
oured over  the  entire  surface,  except  a 
panel  left  uncoloured  in  the  centre  of  the 
boards,  and  treed  calf,  which  was  so 
great  a  favourite  with  the  late  Francis 
Bedford,  of  England.  These  calf  bind- 
ings certainly  possess  one  paramount  ad- 
vantage, and  that  is  the  smooth  and 
glossy  surfaces  they  present,  and  which 
render  them  the  most  inoffensive  and 
harmless  of  all  bindings  to  their  neigh- 
bours upon  the  book-shelf.  No  calf  bind- 
ing, however,  can  hold  up  its  head  before 
one  in  crushed  levant  morocco,  the  nc 
plus  ultra  for  the  covering  of  a  book. 

A  curious  effect  in  coloured  calf  is 
shown  in  the  cover  of  one  of  Lopez  and 
Wemyss's  Prompter  Books,  a  presenta- 
tion copy  to  the  Library  of  the  American 
Dramatic  Association,  and  presumably, 
therefore,  as  elaborate  a  binding  of  its 
kind  as  could  at  the  time  be  executed.  I 
find  the  same  vividly  coloured  calfskin 
upon  a  copy  of  Ackermann's  Repository, 
London,  1809,  which  has  in  it  a  ticket 
which  states  that  it  was  bound  by  Neal, 
Willis  &  Cole,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  sheep 
and  calf  skins  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  leathers  employed  by  American 
bookbinders.  Russia  leather,  so  popular 
in  England  in  the  days  of  Roger  Payne, 
came  in  vogue  at  a  later  period,  but,  for- 
tunatelv,  was  never  used  to  anv  extent, 
except  for  covering  merchants'  blank 
books  and  the  like,  for  it  is  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  all  leathers  for  bookbind- 
ing purposes  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  become  brittle  with  age  and  to  part  at 
the  joints.  The  one  redeeming  quality 
possessed  by  Russia  leather  is  its  fra- 
grance, which,  like  properly-cured  rose 
leaves,  it  will  retain  for  years. 

Long  after  morocco  leather  became  a 
regular  article  of  commerce  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  calfskin  con- 
tinued to  be  extensively  used  for  the  cov- 
erings of  books,  probably  on  account  of 
its  relative  cheapness.  Its  use  for  fine  or 
special  bindings  is  now  entirely  aban- 
doned, both  here  and  in  Europe. 

The  credit  for  having  raised  bibliopegy 
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in  the  United  States  permanently  to  the 
rank  of  a  fine  art  belongs  indisputably  to 
William  Matthews,  who  was  born  in  Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland,  in  1822,  and  died  at  his 
residence,  19  Pierrepont  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  April  15,  1896.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  London  bookbinder, 
and  came  to  New  York  in  1843,  where 
for  three  years  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man at  his  craft  of  bookbinding.  In 
1846  he  began  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  in*  1854  assumed  charge  of  the 
bindery  of  the  large  publishing  house  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  remained  until  1890.  The  fine  bind- 
ings he  executed  were  mainly  a  relaxa- 
tion in  which  he  indulged  for  his  own 
pleasure,  the  gratification  of  his  cultured 
artistic  taste,  and  the  accommodation  of 
a  few  of  his  book-loving  friends.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  he  never  pro- 
fessed to  make  a  business  of  special  and 
elaborately  tooled  bookbindings. 

The  lecture*  read  by  Mr.  Matthews  be- 
fore the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York  (of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  in- 

*'*Modern  Book-binding  Practically  Consid- 
ered." A  lecture  read  before  the  <-rolier  Club 
of  New  York,  March  2^.  1885.  with  additions 
and  new  illustrations.  Bv  William  Matthews. 
The  Grolier  Club,  MDCCCLXXXIX. 


terested  and  valued  members),  March  25, 
1885,  and  subsequently  printed  by  the  s:.)- 
cietv.  demonstrates  his  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  the  art  he  loved  and  prac- 
tised, as  well  as  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  its  technique. 

Of  living  American  bookbinders  I 
have  determined  not  to  speak,  for  it 
would  involve  criticism  and  also  compari- 
son, which,  we  are  told,  is  always  odious. 
The  annual  exhibitions  of  fine  book- 
bindings held  at  our  principal  book- 
stores, to  which  I  have  already  drawn  at- 
tention, embrace  examples  of  the  best 
work  of  all  the  prominent  American,  as 
well  as  European,  bibliopegists,  and  those 
interested  in  the  subject  have  in  these  at- 
tractive displays  ample  opportunities  to 
examine,  compare  and  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  respective  merits  of  the  men 
and  women  who  at  present  are  following 
in  the  I'nited  States  the  time-honoured 
and  beautiful  art  of  bookbinding. 

Before  them  still  lies  the  task  of  creat- 
ing a  style  of  book-cover  decoration  that 
can  compare  in  originality  and  fitness 
with  those  of  the  master  bibliopegists  of 
past  times,  whose  designs  even  Trautz, 
the  greatest  of  modern  French  binders, 
felt  his  inability  to  improve  upon. 


THE  END. 
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Richard    Harimnc.    Davis's    "Captain 

Mackun."* 

"We  have  here."  said  Clay,  gaily,  but  in  a 
low  voice,  "the  key  to  the  situation.  This 
is  the  gentleman  who  supplies  Mendnza  with 
the  sinews  of  war.  Captain  Burke  is  a  brave 
soldier  and  a  citizen  of  my  own  or  of  any 
country,  indeed,  which  happens  to  have  the 
most  sympathetic  Consul-General.  .  .  .  The 
Captain  i*  a  man  of  few  words  and  extremely 
modest  about  himself,  so  1  must  tell  you  who 
he  is  myself.  Tie  is  a  promoter  of  revolu- 
tions. That  is  his  business — a  professional 
promoter     of     revolutions.   ...  1      wish      I 

♦Captain  Macklin.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


could  give  these  boys  an  idea  of  how  clever 
you  are.  Captain.  The  Captain  was  the 
first  man.  for  instance,  to  think  of  packing 
cartridges  in  tubs  of  lard,  and  of  sending  rifles 
in  piano  cases.  Tie  represents  the  Welby  re- 
volver people  in  England  and  half  a  dozen 
firms  in  the  States,  and  he  has  his  little  stores 
in  Tampa  and  -Mobile  and  Jamaica  ready  to 
ship  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  revolu- 
tion in  Central  America.  When  I  first  met 
the  Captain""  Clay  continued  gleefully,  "he 
was  starting  off  to  rescue  Arabi  Pasha  from 
the  Island  of  Ceylon." 

Among  the  considerable  numl>er  of  ex- 
ceptional and  adventurous  men  to  whom 
Mr.  Davis  has  introduced  us  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  heen  none 
who  has  made  a  hettcr  impression  on  first 
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acquaintance  than  Captain  Burke,  the 
Promoter  of  Revolutions.  In  Soldiers 
of  Fortune  we  did  not  sec  enough  of  him 
to  be  able  to  claim  any  degree  of  inti- 
macy. He  crossed  the  stage  only  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  book,  but  we 
knew  him  at  once  to  be  possessed  of  the 
right  kind  of  insouciance,  philosophy  and 
shrewdness.  And  then,  his  profession, — 
Promoter  of  Revolutions.  What  fine  air 
castles  it  suggests !  How  it  links  the  past 
and  the  present !  Romance  is  not  dead ;  and 
to-day,  far  from  the  lights  and  shop  win- 
dows of  Broadwav  and  the  tall  tower  of 
Madison  Square,  there  are  places  on  this 
globe  where  a  man  may  carve  out  fame 
for  himself  and  smell  powder,  and  taste 
power  and  responsibility,  and  feel  the  lust 
of  battle  and  the  imminence  of  death. 
Now  in  the  announcement  of  Captain 
Macklin  we  thought  we  saw  the  promise 
of  a  Burke.  Macklin  was  to  be  a  Soldier 
of  Fortune,  fighting  under  many  flags 
and  serving  many  causes.  We  had  pic- 
tured him  as  a  little  unscrupulous,  grown 
shrewd  and  cynical  through  much  expe- 
rience, and  not  over-particular  as  to  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  a  war,  so  long  as 
those  at  the  head  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  worked  kept  faith  and  paid  him  well 
for  his  services.  Some  sentiment  he 
would  have  had,  and  some  enthusiasm 
and  the  tried  valour  which  makes  one 
brave  enough  to  confess  fear.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  Macklin  of  some  future 
stories  may  be  all  this,  but  as  yet  he  is 
very  much  unfledged.  He  and  Burke  un- 
doubtedly have  much  in  common ;  both 
may  be  called  modern  d'Artagnans. 
Only  Macklin  suggests  the  callow,  over- 
grown Gascon  youth  who  was  belaboured 
by  lackeys  at  Mcung.  and  who  entered 
Paris  mounted  on  his  yellow  Rosinante; 
whereas  Burke  corresponds  with  the 
clever,  far-seeing,  close-mouthed  Lieu- 
tenant of  Musketeers  after  twenty  years 
of  service.  Royal  Macklin  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  has  "sand"  and  loyalty; 
only,  like  most  of  Mr.  Davis's  heroes,  he 
talks  too  much. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Captain 
Macklin  is  unlike  anything  wfhich  Mr. 
Davis  has  written  before.  It  is  not  in 
every  respect  an  advance,  but  those  who 
like  to  read  between  the  lines  will  say  the 
author  has  probably  never  written  an- 
other book  in  which  he  has  given  so  much 
of  himself.     One  cannot  help  thinking  of 


it  as  autobiographical;  that  is,  autobio- 
graphical in  moods  and  day  dreams.  In 
common  with  most  men  of  any  imagina- 
tion, Mr.  Davis  has  passed  pleasantly 
many  hours  in  the  construction  of  fine 
air  castles.  These  air  castles  have  been 
the  suggestion  and  inspiration  of  almost 
all  of  his  tales  of  adventure.  One  of 
them  was  responsible  for  the  story  of 
"The  Reporter  Who  Made  Himself 
King" ;  another,  or  rather  several  others, 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  writing  of 
Soldiers  of  Fortune;  out  of  another  grew 
the  Princess  Aline.  In  fact.,  this  influ- 
ence has  been  at  work  in  everything  that 
he  has  written,  but  in  nothing  quite  so 
much  as  in  Captain  Macklin. 

Royal  Macklin,  the  grandson  of 
General  John  Hamilton  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  the  son  of  "Fighting 
Macklin,"  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  fell  in  the  Confederate  service,  re- 
ceives at  the  age  of  nineteen  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point,  enters  the  Military 
Academy,  where  he  speedily  attains  gen- 
eral unpopularity  and  becomes  known  as 
"Masher  Macklin,"  a  nickname  of  which 
he  is  secretly  proud.  His  early  life  has 
been  spent  at  the  home  of  his  grandfather 
in  a  great  house  overlooking  the  Hudson 
at  Dobbs  Ferry.  He  can  recall  vividly 
some  of  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood,  the 
books  he  read,  the  stories  of  the  battle- 
field and  the  bivouac  told  him  by  his 
gqmdfather,  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing which  he  met  General  Grant  and 
mentally  wondered,  as  a  good  many  other 
characters  of  recent  fiction  seem  to  be  do- 
ing, over  the  great  black  cigar.  The 
pages  in  which  Macklin  tells  of  the  im- 
pressions of  his  early  days  are  written  in 
a  style  that  is  comparatively  new  to  Mr. 
Davis's  readers.  It  is  a  style  showing 
discrimination  and  a  humour  that  is  grim 
rather  than  gay.  Superficially,  Macklin 
affects  indifference  to  his  unpopularity 
among  his  fellow  cadets  at  West  Point; 
but  read  between  the  lines  and  one  sees 
how  this  unpopularity  has  embittered 
him.  Not  so  much  to  like  you,  but  to 
have  you  like  him,  to  think  him  a  good 
fellow,  is  what  he  wants  and  for  what  he 
so  hopelessly  struggles.  That  is  his  aim 
throughout  the  story;  it  leads  him  to 
many  brave  and  foolhardy  actions,  and 
yet  at  the  end  one  feels  him  to  be  as  far 
from  personal  popularity  as  ever. 

Down  in  Central  America  somewhere 
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they  have  been  indulging  in  the  national 
pastime  of  a  revolution  involving  a  cor- 
rupt American  corporation,  two  rival 
Presidents  and  a  Foreign  Legion  com- 
manded by  General  La  Guerre,  as  de- 
lightful and  likable  a  soldier  of  fortune 
as  Mr.  Davis  has  ever  drawn.  Macklin, 
dismissed  from  the  Academy,  starts 
South,  crosses  the  Gulf  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Honduras,  and  throws  in  his  lot 
with  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  is  almost 
shot  as  a  spy,  he  leads  an  apparently 
hopeless  charge,  he  is  fired  on  by  his  own 
men,  and  by  the  time  the  Foreign  Legion 
has  taken  possession  of  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Republic,  he  is  so  close 
to  La  Guerre  and  so  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  cause  that  he  is  made  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Minister  of  War.  This  would 
seem  ample  foundation  for  any  tale  of 
adventure,  but  Mr.  Davis  puts  La  Guerre 
in  power  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
him  out  again.  Battles  may  be  won,  des- 
perate ventures  may  be  carried  out,  but 
over  on  the  other  side,  unconquerable  and 
all-powerful,  is  the  Isthmian  Line  Com- 
pany backed  by  the  millions  of  "Joe" 
Fiske  and  his  political  pull  at  Washing- 
ton. Brief  as  is  the  tenure  of  power  of 
La  Guerre,  it  is  long  enough  to  enable  the 
belligerent  Macklin  to  engage  in  a  street 
fight  with  Fiske's  son,  fight  a  duel  the 
next  morning,  and  with  Fiskc's  daughter 
undergo  all  the  delightful  symptoms  of 
one  of  those  elusive,  tantalising  love  af- 
fairs that  he  seems  to  find  at  every  turn 
of  his  young  life. 

Then,  before  the  reader  can  catch 
breath,  the  aspect  of  everything  changes. 
Treason  is  bought  readily  enough,  the 
Foreign  Legion  is  cut  to  pieces,  La 
Guerre  and  Macklin  are  desperately 
wounded,  and  soon  the  little  band  of  sur- 
vivors are  fighting  their  way  across  the 
isthmus,  through  swamps  and  mountain 
fords.  Even  when  Macklin  finally  reaches 
the  deck  of  the  American  ship  we  are  not 
at  the  end  of  his  adventures.  A  group  of 
Honduranian  soldiers,  led  by  the  com- 
mandante  of  the  port,  invade  the  ship 
and  demand  his  surrender  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  has  stabbed  a  man  the  night 
before  in  a  drinking  resort,  and  the  ship's 
captain,  with  a  seaman's  dread  of  inter- 
national law,  is  about  to  give  him  up. 
The  scene  that  follows  is  a  typical  Davis 
scene. 


The  ship  was  abandoning  me.  My  last  ap- 
peal had  failed.     My  condition  was  desperate. 

"Protect  your  owners,  and  yourself,  damn 
you!"  I  cried.  "You're  no  American.  You're 
no  white  man.  No  American  would  let  a 
conch-nigger  run  his  ship.  To  hell  with  your 
protection!" 

All  the  misery  of  the  last  two  months,  the 
bitterness  of  my  dismissal  from  the  Point,  the 
ignominy  of  our  defeat  and  flight,  rose  in  me 
and  drove  me  on.  "And  I  don't  want  the 
protection  of  that  flag,  cither,"  I  cried.  "I 
wasn't  good  enough  to  serve  it  once,  and  I 
don't  need  it  now." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  I  spoke 
these  words  I  thought  my  death  was  inevitable 
and  immediate,  that  it  had  been  brought  upon 
me  by  one  of  my  own  countrymen,  while  oth- 
ers of  my  countrymen  stood  indifferently  by, 
and  I  hope  that  for  what  I  said  in  that  mo- 
ment of  fever  and  despair  I  may  be  forgiven. 

"I  can  protect  myself!"  I  cried. 

Before  any  one  could  move  I  whipped  out 
my  gun  and  held  it  over  the  Commandante's 
heart,  and  at  the  same  instant,  without  turning 
my  eyes  from  his  face,  1  waved  my  other  hand 
at  the  passengers. 

"Take  those  children  away,"  I  shouted. 
"Don't  move!"  I  yelled  in  Spanish  at  the  sol- 
diers. "If  one  of  you  raises  his  musket  I'll 
kill  him."  I  pressed  the  cocked  revolver 
against  the  Commandante's  chest.  "Now 
then,  take  me  ashore,"  I  called  to  his  men. 
"You  know  me.  I'm  Captain  Macklin.  Cap- 
tain Macklin,  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  you 
know  that  six  of  you  will  die  before  you  get 
me.  Come  on,"  I  taunted.  "Which  six  is 
it  to  be?" 

Out  of  the  side  of  my  eyes  I  could  see  the 
bayonets  lifting  cautiously  and  forming  a  ring 
of  points  about  me,  and  the  sight  and  my  own 
words  lashed  me  into  a  frenzy  of  bravado. 

"Oh,  you  don't  remember  me,  don't  you?" 
I  cried.  "You  ought  to  remember  the  For- 
eign Legion!  We  drove  you  out  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  Tabla  Vc  and  Comyagua  and  I'm 
your  Vice-President!  Take  off  your  hats  to 
your  Vice-President!  To  Captain  Macklin, 
Vice-President  of  Honduras!" 

Back  at  the  old  home  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
petted  and  pampered  by  his  aunt  and 
Beatrice,  Macklin  passes  a  few  months 
of  ease  and  quiet.  But  the  fever  is  in  his 
blood.  The  monotonous,  humdrum  life 
which  those  dear  to  him  have  mapped  out 
for  him  to  follow  he  feels  is  not  for  him, 
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and  the  end  of  the  story  finds  him  once 
again  starting  out  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
This  has  been  only  the  first  chapter. 
There  will  be  others,  and  some  time  in 
the  future  Macklin  is  going  to  come  back 
and  marry  Beatrice.  Rut  for  the  moment 
his  mind  is  on  only  the  cablegram  from 
La  Guerre : 

The  message  read :  "Commanding  Battal- 
ion French  Zouaves,  Tonkin  Expedition,  hold- 
ing position  of  Adjutant  open  for  you,  rank  of 
Captain.  If  accept,  join  Marseilles.  La 
Guerre." 

I  laid  the  paper  on  my  knee  and  sat  staring, 
scarcely  breathing,  as  though  1  were  afraid  if 
I  moved  I  would  wake.  I  was  trembling  and 
cold,  for  I  was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
I  knew  it.  Beyond  the  light  of  the  candles, 
beyond  the  dull  red  curtains  jealously  drawn 
against  the  winter  landscape,  beyond  even  the 
slight,  white  figure  with  its  crown  of  burnished 
copper,  I  saw  the  swarming  harbour  of 
Marseilles.  I  saw  the  swaggering  turcos  in 
their  scarlet  breeches,  the  crowded  troop- 
ships, and  from  every  ship's  mast  the  glorious 
tri-colour  of  France;  the  flag  that  in  ten  short 
years  had  again  risen,  that  was  flying  over  ad- 
vancing columns  in  China,  in  Africa,  in  Mada- 
gascar; over  armies  that  were  giving  France 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  new  and  great  colonies  on 
every  seaboard  of  the  world.  The  thoughts 
that  flew  through  my  brain  made  my  fingers 
clench  until  the  nails  bit  into  my  palms.  Even 
to  dream  of  such  happiness  was  actual  pain. 
That  this  might  come  to  me !  To  serve  under 
the  tri-colour,  to  be  a  captain  of  the  Grande 
Armee,  to  be  one  of  the  army  reared  and 
trained  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  .   .    . 

And  in  a  year  I  certainly  must  come  back, 
a  foreign  officer  on  leave,  and  I  shall  go  to 
West  Point  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  Com- 
mandant. The  men  who  saw  me  turned  out 
will  have  to  present  arms  to  me,  and  the  older 
men  will  say  to  the  plebs:  "That  distin- 
guished-looking officer  with  the  French  mus- 
tache and  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  is  Captain  Macklin.  He  was  turned 
out  of  here.  Now  he's  only  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune.    He  belongs  to  no  country." 

But  when  the  battalion  is  drawn  up  at  re- 
treat and  the  shadows  stretch  across  the  grass, 
I  shall  take  up  my  stand  once  more  on  the  old 
parade  ground,  with  all  the  future  Grants  and 
Lees  around  me,  and  when  the  flag  comes 
down  I  shall  raise  my  hand  with  theirs  and 
show  them  that  I  have  a  country,  too,  and  that 
the  flag  we  salute  together  is  my  flag  still." 


Captain  Macklin  is  not  "a  highly  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  of 
to-day."  It  is  an  admirable  story,  clear- 
cut,  brave,  spirited.  It  shows  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  in  his  maturity.  And 
it  goes  further  to  show  that  it  is  about 
time  for  alleged  critics  to  cease  writing 
about  Mr.  Davis  as  the  rather  clever 
chronicler  of  the  poses  of  fresh  young 
men,  and  to  recognise  him  once  for  all  as 
a  serious  and  brilliant  worker,  and  in  his 
way  very  near  the  top  among  living 
American  novelists. 

Arthur  Bartlctt  Maurice. 


II. 


Mrs.  Wilson's  "A  Spkckled  Bird." 

The  true  import  of  Mrs.  Augusta 
Evans  Wilson's  new  book  A  Speckled 
Bird  is  not  at  once  apparent.  For  sev- 
eral chapters  it  seems  to  be  the  same  old 
story  over  which  boarding-school  girls 
of  a  generation  ago  shed  tears.  The 
heroine  is  introduced  with  a  flourish  of 
the  sam<*  old  adjectives : 

Under  delicate,  level  brows  her  large  dark 
eyes — chataignc  in  some  lights,  almost  black 
at  times — were  set  rather  far  apart  in  an  oval 
face  whose  exquisitely  clear,  pure  pallor  was 
stained  only  by  the  healthy  rich  red  of  slender 
lips  that  nad  a  treacherous  trick  of  quivering 
when  any  strong  emotion  stirred  the  deeps  of 
her  heart. 

Of  the  hero,  the  adjectives  tell  us : 

The  dark  steel-blue  grey  eyes — with  no  hint 
of  yellow — which  his  Scotch  father  gave  him, 
lost  something  of  their  penetrating  brilliance 
under  the  long  jet  lashes  that,  with  black 
brows  and  thick  clustering  hair  his  mother  had 
contributed,  and  his  naturally  clear  olive  skin 
had  been  weather-tanned  in  various  climates 
to  a  browner  tint. 

Anybody  who  doubts  that  the  creator 
of  Beulah  has  lost  her  grip  upon  classical 
allusions  has  only  to  read  A  Speckled 
Bird's  description  of  a  Broadway  crowd : 

Down  the  double  railway  track  flowed  a 
human  stream  panting  to  reach  the  fray,  eager 

*A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.    New  York:  The  Dillingham  Company. 
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to  witness  the  struggle  as  old  Romans  who 
fought  for  places  under  the  velarium  and 
shrieked  "Habetr 

And  the  titles!  Mrs.  Evans  Wilson 
has  suffered  no  change  of  heart  there — 
not  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Laurajean- 
libbyism,  but  all  the  handles  to  a  name 
that  the  land  o'  the  free  allows.  Every 
male  member  of  her  dramatis  personae 
who  isn't  Judge  or  General  is  Senator  or 
Governor.  The  elegant  English  of  A 
Speckled  Bird  knows  no  bounds,  just  as 
it  knew  them  not  in  the  days  of  Vashti 
and  St.  Elmo.  The  hero's  "mental  trend 
was  toward  scientific  studies,  and  his 
dominant  scheme  of  investigation  em- 
braced the  elusive  problems  of  anthro- 
pology." The  heroine,  upon  returning 
to  her  native  heath,  "missed  keenly  the 
effectively  massed  mental  activity  that 
shrewdly  focussed  all  lights  on  national 
questions,  political  policies  and  diplo- 
matic legerdemain  in  Washington,  and 
especially  the  stimulating  intellectual 
ozone,  the  sharpening  friction  of  perpet- 
ual debate  in  Congressional  circles." 
Latin  quotations  of  such  recondite  brand 
as  Dens  ex  machina  and  Labor  omnia 
rincit  sprinkle  every  page  just  as  of 
yore.  All  the  hallmarks  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned school  of  fiction  in  its  most  impos- 
sible, perishable  form  are  there ;  the  trail 
of  the  high-priestess  of  that  school,  Mrs. 
Evans  Wilson,  is  over  it  all. 

P»ut  with  all  these  familiar  things  there 
is  something  unfamiliar — something  new. 
The  heroine  of  A  Speckled  Bird  is 
college-bred.  Her  very  name,  "Eglah," 
is  a  concession  to  the  new  fashion  for  old 
fashions.  The  prig  of  a  hero  has  his 
typewriters,  telephones  and  automobiles. 
"I  thought  you  scientists  .  .  .  had  re- 
duced souls  and  minds  to  mere  'reflex 
sensory'  action  and  'cerebral  sinuousities' 
and  'psychoplasni/  and  'inherited  in- 
stincts/ and  'deposits  of  phosphorus'," 
says  one  character — a  woman.  Where 
in  all  Infelice  will  you  find  a  woman  that 
talks  like  that?  Woman  suffrage  itself 
is  deemed  a  foe  worthv  Mrs.  Evans  Wil- 
son's  steel  and  she  takes  a  rap  at  it  as 
follows : 

In  other  days  before  higher  education,  club 
culture  and  female  rights  had  abolished 
home  life,  domestic  sanctity  and  fireside 
lararium,  all  good  women  held  Clytemnestra 


the  infamous  archetype  of  feminine  depravity; 
hut  the  doctrine  of  "equality"  lowers  the  old 
high  standards,  and  the  new  code  reads:  "She 
had  as  good  a  right  to  /Egisthus  as  Agamem- 
non to  Chryseis." 

Trusts,  labour  unions,  socialism,  single 
tax,    revolutionary    religions — all    these 
signs  of  the  times  have  wandered  into  the 
story,   much   as   a   cat   wanders   into   a 
strange  garret,  it  is  true,  but  being  there, 
they  make  A  Speckled  Bird  what  it  is, 
the  old-fashioned  novel   brought  up  to 
date.      As  such,  the  book  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  day's  literature.    Con- 
sciously  or   unconsciously,    Mrs.    Evans 
Wilson   has  been  worked   upon  by   the 
spirit  of  the  times.     That  the  result  has 
all   the  effect   of   Priscilla,   the   Puritan 
maiden,   enrolled   in  the   ballet,   or   Rip 
Van  Winkle  running  an  automobile,  is 
not  her  fault.     It  is  hard  to  teach  old  hens 
new  clucks.      Mrs.  Evans  Wilson's  col- 
lege-bred heroine  is  graduated  before  she 
is   twenty.      A   chiffonier    furnishes   the 
judge's  library,  and  the  high-bred  hero 
says  "lady-friend."     In  her  frantic  effort 
to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  the  Marie 
Corelli  of  our  mother's  time  has  appro- 
priated all  the  threadbare  properties  of 
latter-day  fiction.      The  very  characters, 
while  types,  are  not  taken  from  life ;  their 
originals  may  be  recognised  in  any  unde- 
servedly popular  novel  of  the  past  few 
years.     If  the  college-bred  type  of  girl  is 
one  proof  of  this,  the  John  Storm  type  of 
man,  without  which  few  stories  are  suc- 
cessful nowadavs,  is  another.     So  is  the 
female  anarchist  who  looked  like  Juno, 
by  the  way;  so  also  is  the  corruptible 
Congressman.      The   realistic   school   of 
writing  receives  the  sinccrest  flattery — 
imitation.     What  are  we  coming  to,  pray, 
when  a  sister-heroine  of  Inez  faces  her 
father  "cool  and  firm  as  a  granite  gar- 
goyle"?    Or  when  it  is  recorded  of  a 
newly-wed    pair   just   starting  on   their 
bridal  trip,  "Both  wound  their  watches"? 
In  the  general  jumble  some  pet  traditions 
of  the  author's  own  get  shaken  up.     A 
stern  parent's  eyes  so  far  forget  them- 
selves as  to  "shine  like  those  of  a  cat  in 
some  dim  corner/*    Never  in  former  tales 
from  this  pen  have  the  eyes  of  any  char- 
acter sunk  so  low.      Their  models  were 
nothing  less  than  lions  and  tigers.     In- 
deed, the  eyes   referred   to,   recovering 
themselves   a   page   or   so    farther    on, 
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"gleam  like  those  of  a  jaded,  hunted,  for- 
est animal." 

Can  it  be  that  A  Speckled  Bird  in  all 
its  up-to-dateness  is  but  a  sop  to  a  com- 
mercial Cerberus?  (a  figure  sure  to  ap- 
peal to  the  author) — a  desperate  effort  to 
regain  a  one-time  vogue  ?  We  prefer  to 
think  otherwise.  The  infection  of  our 
age  is  strong.  It  has  driven  the  literary 
recluse  out  of  existence ;  it  has  turned  the 
impractical  starveling  of  a  poet  into  a 
prosperous  politician.  A  Speckled  Bird 
is  a  fresh  phase  of  the  new  order  of 
things — literary  things  in  particular.  It 
is  the  old-fashioned  novel  in  its  most  pre- 
posterous form — with  all  the  modern 
improvements.  Helen  Clarkson. 

III. 
Eden  Phillpotts's  "The  River."* 

"Humanity  grows  concerned  with 
Dart."  To  people  with  a  legend  "the 
noblest  stream  in  all  the  West  Country" 
is  the  object,  real  and  expressed,  of  The 
River.  To  reveal  the  mystical,  yet  none 
the  less  discernible,  effect  of  Dart  upon 
the  men  and  women  living  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills ;  to  show,  with  the  positivc- 
ness  born  of  absolute  familiarity,  how  the 
inhabitants  of  Dartmorc  exist  under  the 
sway  of  the  stream  and  the  forest — this 
was  evidently  the  purpose  that  Mr.  Phill- 
potts  had  in  mind  when  he  planned  the 
book,  and  which  he  kept  ever  before  him 
as  he  wrote.  The  recurrence  and  con- 
trast of  the  two  ideas:  the  beauty  and 
changeableness  of  nature  and  the 
changeableness  and  moral  beauty  of 
man,  make  the  purpose  clear,  even 
though  we  have  not  the  author's  own  tes- 
timony to  the  fact. 

There  is  something  large  and  suggest- 
ive of  mastery  in  this  simple  and  familiar 
idea.  When  one  finds  in  reading  the 
book  that  the  writer  not  only  sticks  to  his 
theme  consistently,  with  the  expenditure 
of  a  prodigious  deal  of  labour,  and  that 
he  narrows  the  field  of  his  study  to  three 
or  four  principal  characters,  as  if  to  force 
the  truth  of  the  matter  upward,  free  and 
clear  of  all  entangling  circumstances,  one 
feels  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  work.  It 
might  otherwise  appear  less  worthy. 

*The  River.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  New 
York :  The  F.  A.  Stokes  Company, 


"Worthy"  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
word  of  praise  to  be  spoken  concerning 
The  River.  Nothing  is  so  difficult,  noth-* 
ing  so  takes  the  measure  of  a  man  intel- 
lectually and  publishes  it,  as  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  rude  force  of  Nature  and 
with  the  natural  man.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  do  this  without,  in  most  cases,  be- 
coming very  tiresome  through  failure  to 
impart  life  to  the  massive  creation,  or 
perhaps  ridiculous  because  of  the  heroical 
strain  which  the  subject  seems  to  exact 
from  novelists. 

In  Sons  of  the  Morning  Mr.  Phillpotts 
showed  his  ability  to  interest  and  to  hold 
the  reader  by  means  of  a  rather  sensa- 
tional, but  by  no  means  commonplace, 
combination  of  persons  and  events.  His 
intense  application  to  detail — there  were 
mountains  of  phrases  frowning  every- 
where upon  the  reader  in  his  helplessness 
— could  not  wear  out  one's  patience  quite, 
because  the  theme  on  the  whole  was  in- 
teresting. 

But  The  River  is  not  a  river  at  all ;  it  is 
an  avalanche. 

From  the  granite  centres  of  the  hills  head- 
long down  the  rocky  places,  boiling,  shrieking 
over  steeps  and  shallows  like  a  Fury  with 
lightning  in  her  hair,  she  (Dart)  came. 
From  the  playground  of  the  wind,  from  the 
hidden  secrets  of  her  springs,  swollen  to  a 
torrent,  swelled  to  ungovernable  cataracts, 
she  poured  herself  between  the  heights ;  and 
the  noise  of  her  passing  was  mingled  with 
the  thunder,  with  the  reverberations  and 
concussions  of  the  air  and  the  repetitions 
of  the  earth.  Her  hoarse  ravings  ascended 
to  the  sky,  and,  borne  by  echoing  ravines  and 
crags,  fell  upon  the  frightened  ear;  her 
maniac  shout  knelled  death  and  disaster,  and 
set  the  husbandmen  shaking  for  their  beasts. 
Into  the  valley  she  rolled,  and  rioted  even  as 
high  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  shad- 
owed her;  her  locks  of  foam  were  tawny  and 
her  current  black. 

In  this  manner  Dart  conducts  herself. 
The  style  is  in  itself  obnoxious,  with  its 
pompous  and  meaningless  verbiage.  The 
matter  is  prelude  to  tragedy  in  this  in- 
stance, but  this  fact  is  of  no  importance. 
Examples  might  be  multiplied  of  this  sort 
of  intoned  imposition  on  the  rights  of 
novel  readers;  of  this  hollow-sounding 
stuff  which  is  connected  with  the  real  de- 
velopment of  the  theme  by  so  slight  q. 
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thread  that  the  dead-weight  hangs  heavy 
upon  the  reader  until  it  is  supportable  no 
longer.  "Swollen  to  a  torrent,  swelled  to 
ungovernable  cataracts,1'  is  but  one  in- 
stance in  a  thousand  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  gigantic  pile  of  words  is  built 
up.  It  ought  to  be  apparent  at  this  stage 
of  the  development  of  fiction  that  "word- 
pictures  of  this  kind  are  crude  and  raw  to 
the  point  of  puerility. 

Nicholas  Edgecombe,  an  Homeric  in- 
dividual dwelling  among  "immortal 
things" — that  is,  in  the  forest  and  by  the 
river — is  the  main  character  in  The 
River.  The  villain  in  the  drama  is  a  gen- 
tleman fanner,  Timothy  Oldrewi,  who  is 
an  essentially  bad  young  man  having 
momentary  flashes  of  virtue.  Hannah 
Bradridge,  "tall,  full-blooded,  with  sleepy 
eyes  and  strong,  budding  passions  .  .  . ," 
is  the  heroine,  and  her  faithlessness  in 
shifting  her  affections  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  warrener  is  the 
moving  spring  of  the  narrative.  This 
innkeeper's  daughter  is  convincing,  a 
well-drawn  figure,  considered  broadly,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  woman  that 
may  exist  beside  the  Dart.  So  are  they 
all  well  drawn  in  the  sense  that  the  por- 
traits are  consistent,  the  talk  of  a  sort 
apparently  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  those 
parts,  thq.  mental  mannerisms  faithfully 
and  fully  set  down.  The  sole  bar 
to  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  these 
manifestations  of  humanity  is  their  mo- 
notony through  constant  repetition.  But 
Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  no  bounds  to  this 
enthusiasm  for  the  portrayal  of  the  things 
he  sees ;  he  has  an  arm  of  steel  and  a  grip 
like  iron ;  he  is  absolutely  tireless,  agitat- 
ing like  some  human  piston-rod  and 
everlastingly  driving  on. 

Edgecombe  wrestling  with  himself  (in 
the  Scriptural  sense)  on  Longaford  Tor; 
Scobhull,  Trout,  Merry  weather,  Vosper, 
Jan  Barker  and  the  rest  "winding  away 
with  their  you'ms  and  'esses,  ban'ts  and 
other  yokel  forms  of  expression  at 
the  Ring  o'  Bells  of  an  evening;  Dart 
herself  cuddling,  dimpling,  twinkling,  on 
her  shining  course — all  these  matters  are 
pleasing  for  a  time,  but  how  monotonous 
they  become  in  trivial  repetition. 

So  Mr.  Phillpotts,  unconsciously  of 
course,  plays  fast  and  loose  with  his  audi- 
ence and  with  his  own  work.  A  compe- 
tent person  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  blue 
pencil  could  bring  form  and  meaning  out 


of  the  over-large  mass  that  is  here  pre- 
sented— by  cutting  out  two-thirds  of  it. 
Relieved  of  its  dead-weight  of  prolixity, 
the  real  matter  of  the  novel  would  be  re- 
vealed clearly  in  the  bold  outlines  of  its 
intrinsic  excellence.  Carl  Hovcy. 


IV. 

Miss  Forsslund's  "The  Ship  of 

Dreams/'* 

The  literary  map  of  the  United  States 
is  being  rapidly  filled  in.  Every  now  and 
then  a  new  author  puts  forth  a  claim 
which  is  quickly  recognised  and  noted, 
that  is,  if  the  claim  is  a  worthy  one. 
Hereafter  Louise  Forsslund  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  part  of  Long  Island 
which  lies  about  the  Great  South  Bay : 

...  the  sleepy  little  Long  Island  hamlet 
of  Mcadowneck,  straggling  down  from  an 
elbow-like  crook  in  the  South  Country  Road 
between  meadows  on  the  south  and  piney  for- 
ests on  the  north,  finally  to  halt  on  the  west 
bank  of  Ponsopogue  River  and  nod  across 
the  narrow  stream  at  its  contemporary,  Pep- 
peridge  Manor,  had  moved  so  slowly  during 
the  course  of  the  fifty  years  that  precede  this 
story  that,  had  you  awakened  from  his  half- 
century  sleep  one  of  the  many  that  lie  moul- 
dering in  the  family  graveyards  of  Meadow- 
neck,  he  would  have  merely  rubbed  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  about  and  said: 

"Guess  I  slept  pretty  late  this  morning." 

The  village  "store"  is  the  same  to-day 
as  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  and  so  is  the 
post-office,  "which  still  shows  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  two  front  doors  that 
it  is  a  dwelling  as  well  as  a  place  of  busi- 
ness." In  this  little  village,  innocent  as  it 
may  appear,  sin  and  suffering  have  left 
their  unmistakable  stamp.  In  such  a 
narrow  world  there  is  never  but  one 
chance  for  any  one.  The  madhouse  and 
the  poorhouse  are  the  inevitable  destina- 
tions of  the  weak  creatures  who  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  It  is  fifty  years 
since  Mad  Nancy  was  brought  to  Pep- 
peridge  Manor  by  its  mistress  "to  work 
and  drudge  and  slave  from  morning  until 
night" ;  since  this  same  Mad  Nancy  was 
driven  to  the  poorhouse  by  Barnabas 
Fanning,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Manor. 

*The  Ship  of  Dreams.  By  Louise  Forsslund. 
New  York:  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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When  the  story  opens,  Mail  Nancy  is 
a  well-known  figure  in  Meatlowneck, 
where  she  lives  with  her  son  and  his  wife 
and  their  seven  sons  and  one  daughter. 
This  daughter  Imogen,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Little  Red  Princess,  is  the  heroine. 
Beautiful  in  form  and  face  and  full  of 
day-dreams,  this  child-woman  is  a  verita- 
ble little  princess  who  has  stepped  out  of 
a  fairy  tale  to  lend  romance  and  charm  to 
a  story  of  the  commonplace.  Up  in  Pep- 
peridge  Manor  there  is  one  Robert  Fan- 
ning, nephew  of  Barnabas.  When  he 
and  the  Little  Red  Princess  meet  lie  for- 
gets that  she  is  a  sister  of  water  pirates 
and  grand-daughter  of  Mad  Nancy,  and 
she  forgets  the  curse  that  her  family  have 
hurled  upon  all  who  should  bear  the  name 
of  Fanning.  The  love-story  of  the  king 
and  his  princess;  of  how  he  nearly  loses 


his  crown  forever,  and  of  how  his  true 
love  for  her  removes  the  curse  from  the 
Manor,  are  all  charmingly  told  by  the 
author.  Perhaps  to  some,  however,  the 
book's  greatest  attraction  will  be  found 
in  reading  of  the  odd  types  which  hang 
about  the  village.  Daddy  Danes,  known 
as  "Old  Gol,"  and  his  wife,  Pcmelia  B., 
who  doles  out  six  peppermint  drops  for 
a  cent  with  the  latest  bit  of  gossip ;  Sim- 
ple Simon,  who  cares  for  the  Little  Red 
Princess  when  she  is  lost  to  all  those  who 
love  her,  arc  all  very  real. 

The  author  of  The  Ship  of  Dreams  has 
individuality.  Her  book  makes  an  im- 
pression, and,  notwithstanding  certain 
faults,  it  will  not  be  put  aside  with  the 
vast  number  of  mediocre  books  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  are  read. 

F.  hi.  Holly. 


HERE  AND    THERE 


The  summer  months  invariably  bring 
a  lull  in  the  political,  as 
Tii*  Political        well  as   in   the  business 
situation.  and    the    social     world. 

Politicians  are  only  hu- 
man ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  need  a 
little  repose  at  times ;  and  even  if  they  did 
not,  they  would  find  in  summer  no  one 
to  pay  attention  to  them,  however  madly 
they  might  continue  pounding  on  the 
cymbals  and  the  drum.  Even  the  news- 
papers give  only  a  perfunctory  attention 
to  the  nation's  business,  and  fill  their 
editorial  pages  with  strenuous  essays  on 
the  automobile  as  a  social  force,  the  de- 
generacy of  Newport,  and  the  tendencies 
of  festival  fiction.  The  summer  has, 
however,  now  drawn  to  a  close,  and  the 
tide  of  national  activity  is  once  more 
flowing  full.  The  present  time  is,  there-  . 
fore,  an  auspicious  one  for  summing  up 
the  most  striking  indications  of  the  mo- 
ment, with  a  view  to  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  what  the  immediate  future  has  in 
store. 

The  central  figure  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional politics  is  just  now  the  figure  of 


the  President ;  not  merely  because  of  his 
recent  progress  through  the  country 
with  its  incidental  speech-making,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a  rec- 
ord for  himself  and  because  already  the 
din  of  the  next  Presidential  contest  is  be- 
ginning to  be  heard,  as  when  two  armies 
slowly  gather  in  their  outposts  and  slug- 
gishly converge  upon  the  chosen  field  of 
battle.  It  is  just  a  year  since  Mr.  Roose- 
velt took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  year  he  has 
hail  ample  time  to  pass  through  the  pe- 
riod of  comparative  inaction  which 
decorum  imposes  upon  a  President  who 
owes  his  elevation  to  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  and  to  initiate  a  policv 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  own 
ideas.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  his  public- capacity,  has  gratified 
his  countrymen  without  distinction  of 
party,  and  that  be  has  agreeably  sur- 
prised the  very  large  number  of  citizens 
who  had  believed  him  to  be  far  too  im- 
petuous and  impulsive  a  person  to  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  enormous 
power  which  to-day  is  wielded  by  the 
American  Executive.      When  President 
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McKinlcy  died,  something  like  a  shiver 
went  through  many  good  Republicans, 
who  in  imagination  saw  his  constitutional 
successor  defying  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  plunging  headlong  into  senseless 
wars,  overriding  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  inaugurating  the  military  des- 
potism which  so  grievously  disturbed  the 
dreams  of  poor  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  summer 
of  1900. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  just  why  any 
student  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  previous  po- 
litical career  should  have  so  absurdly 
failed  to  understand  him.  For,  if  any- 
thing, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  shown 
a  decided  disposition  toward  conserva- 
tism and  political  conventionality.  In 
private  life  he  is  as  fond  as  any  boy  of 
"playing  robbers,"  of  exploding  fire- 
crackers, so  to  speak,  and  of  giving  imi- 
tations of  the  wild  ranchcro.  But  that 
is  onlv  his  idea  of  fun.  Whenever  he  has 
felt  the  responsibility  of  public  office  he 
has  suddenly  transformed  himself  from 
the  untamed  colt  into  the  steady-going 
wheel-horse,  with  little  thought  of  kick- 
ing over  the  traces  of  his  party.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  he  kept  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  Mr.  Piatt ;  and  the  element 
of  the  spectacular  was  never  found  in  any 
of  his  public  acts.  And  so,  as  President, 
everything  in  his  official  life  has  been 
characterised  not  only  by  sobriety  of 
judgment,  but  by  dignity,  good  taste  and 
excellent  common-sense.  And  he  has  done 
much  more  than  escape  serious  criticism. 
Many  of  his  executive  acts  have  won 
the  cordial  approval  of  men  of  every  fac- 
tion. His  appointments  to  office  have 
been  admirable.  His  impartial,  humane 
and  effective  handling '  of  the  difficult 
questions  arising  out  of  our  possession 
of  the  Philippines  has  wonderfully 
cleared  the  air,  and  has  reduced  the  petty 
faction  of  Anti-Imperialists  to  political 
impotency  by  depriving  them  of  any  food 
on  which  to  fatten.  His  loyalty  to 
Cuban  independence,  and  his  earnest 
effort  to  carry  out  to  the  very  letter  the 
pledges  imposed  upon  our  nation  by 
every  sentiment  of  honour — these  have 
also  been  worthy  of  unqualified  admira- 
tion. Moreover,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
no  slight  satisfaction  to  find  in  the  Presi- 
dent one  whose  early  training  and  asso- 
ciations have  given  him  an  interest  in 
things  that  are  not  purely  political  and 
material.     Since  the  few  months  of  Gar- 


field's presidency  there  has  been  no  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  who  really 
knew  anything  about  the  world  of  art 
and  literature  and  learning.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  not  exactly  a  scholar  in  politics,  as 
some  say,  any  more  than  he  is  a  cowboy 
in  politics,  as  others  prefer  to  think.  He 
has,  however,  the  cultivated  tastes  of  an 
educated  man;  and  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  a  circle  of  friends  who  rep- 
resent the  best  and  most  civilising  influ- 
ences in  American  life.  When  one  recalls 
the  stock-jobbers,  the  army  contractors, 
the  parasites  and  the  horsey  vulgarians 
who  swarmed  around  Grant  in  the  days 
of  his  presidency,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  relief  that  we  hear  of  the 
men  eminent  in  science,  literature  and 
education  who  are  so  often  found  in 
President  Roosevelt's  entourage.  One 
feels  that  here  is  something  like  a  na- 
tional recognition  of  elements  which  are 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  country's 
moral  and  intellectual  growth,  yet  which 
have  hitherto  been  either  forgotten  or 
else  despised  by  our  chief  magistrates. 
That  the  President  has  a  knowledge  of 
how  things  should  be  done  is  also  not  to 
be  undervalued.  It  was  a  small  matter  in 
itself,  perhaps,  yet  when  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  visited  the  United  States  as  the 
personal  representative  of  his  imperial 
brother,  what  American  was  not  pleased 
that  the  Prince  was  not  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington a  chief  executive  of  the  type  of  old 
President  Buchanan,  who  could  find  no 
fitter  way  of  entertaining  the  Prince  of 
Wales  than  to  take  him  to  his  bedroom 
and  smoke  fat  black  cigars  with  him  for 
hours  at  a  time?  A  large  section  of  the 
American  people,  including  especially 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  some 
savoir  fairc,  conducted  themselves  apro- 
pos of  Prince  Henry  like  a  herd  of  wild 
asses ;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  in 
Washington,  and  so  far  as  the  head  of 
the  government  was  concerned,  every 
official  function  was  carried  out  with  the 
stately  decorum  which  befitted  alike  the 
rank  of  our  guest  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Republic. 

President  Roosevelt's  most  valuable 
political  asset,  however,  is  not  his  admin- 
istrative record  in  itself,  not  his  formu- 
lated policy.  What  counts  for  more 
than  anything  else  with  the  people  is  the 
firm  conviction  which  they  have  acquired 
that  the  President  is  absolutely  honest 
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and  sincere — that  he  is  "square."  This 
conviction  has  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  their  minds  with  every  act  and  every 
utterance  of  the  man.  No  one  claims 
for  him  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
ability — the  eloquence  of  a  Gladstone,  the 
profound  sagacity  of  a  Bismarck,  the 
constructive  genius  of  a  Hamilton — but 
every  one  does  cherish  the  most  intense 
belief  that  he  is  loyal  and  truthful  and 
high-minded,  that  he  is  always  striving 
to  do  what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  the 
fair  thing,  the  best  thing — the  thing  that 
is  right.  And  it  is  because  of  this  uni- 
versal confidence,  so  far  as  the  President 
is  concerned,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
touch  of  bitterness  in  our  political  life 
to-day.  His  political  opponents  may 
assail  his  policy,  but  they  have  no  harsh 
abuse  for  him.  The  cartoonists  deal  with 
him  wholly  in  a  spirit  of  good-natured 
fun.  The  people  at  large  would  pardon 
many  a  mistake  were  he  to  make  them; 
for  his  motives  would  not  be  misrepre- 
sented, nor  the  uprightness  of  his  pur- 
pose questioned. 

Hence  it  is  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  receive 
his  party's  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
at  the  next  National  Convention.  There 
may  be  politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Piatt  and 
certain  other  discontented  Senators,  who 
would  like  to  have  it  otherwise,  and 
they  may  try  to  throw  some  doubt  upon 
the  matter  now ;  but  they  will  be  among 
the  foremost  to  acclaim  him  as  their 
choice  when  the  Convention  meets.  For 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  people  with  him, 
and  he  can  snap  his  fingers  at  this  little 
knot  of  subterranean  intriguers. 

As  he  is  certain  to  be  nominated,  so  we 
think  that  he  is  certain  to  be  elected.  While 
many  things  may  happen  in  the  next  two 
years,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for 
the  Democrats  to  pull  themselves  to- 
gether and  make  even  the  semblance  of 
a  winning  fight.  Long  ago.  before  Dis- 
raeli took  its  leadership,  the  Conservative 
party  in  England  came  to  be  described 
by  every  one  as  "the  stupid  party/*  It 
was,  indeed,  the  odium  of  this  derisive 
name  which  at  last  led  it  to  accept  the 
guidance  of  the  clever  Jew  who  had, 
if  not  a  political  conscience,  at  anv  rate 
brains,  audacity  and  unlimited  fertility  of 
resource.     In  our  country  the  Democrats 


for  more  than  thirty  years  have  been  the 
stupid  party.  On  almost  every  question 
they  have  been  perversely  wrong.  There 
has  seldom  been  an  opportunity  which 
they  have  not  lost.  There  is  no  conceiv- 
able blunder  which  they  have  not  made. 
Their  whole  course  has  been  almost  one 
unbroken  record  of  folly,  inefficiency  and 
crass  stupidity.  During  the  Civil  War, 
although  the  Union  ranks  were  full  of 
patriotic  Democrats,  the  party  leaders 
talked  disloyalty  and  named  for  office 
traitors  like  Vallandigham.  In  1864  they 
had  something  of  a  chance  to  rehabilitate 
themselves.  To  us  of  the  present  day  it 
seems  as  though  the  second  election  of 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  things  which  were 
inevitable ;  yet  such  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Men's  minds  were  then  confused 
by  the  passions  of  the  moment  and  could 
not  clearly  see  the  one  great  issue  as  we 
see  it  now.  The  nation  was  distraught 
by  the  horrors  of  the  war,  which  seemed 
almost  too  great  to  bear  and  of  which  no 
end  was  yet  in  sight.  Many  patriotic 
citizens  believed  the  Administration  to  be 
inefficient.  Many  others  resisted  the 
arbitrary  war  measures  which,  though 
they  were  necessary  to  success,  were  ex- 
tra-constitutional, and  offensive  to  Amer- 
ican traditions.  The  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  the  arrests  of  private 
citizens  without  legal  warrant,  their  in- 
definite imprisonment  in  fortresses,  the 
ill-timed  boast  of  Seward  about  his  4<little 
bill,"  the  apparent  levity  of  the  President 
in  the  midst  of  disasters  and  defeats — all 
these  things  fostered  the  growth  of  a 
powerful  opposition,  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  managers.  Yet 
they  had  not  the  sense  to  profit  by  their 
opportunity.  They  nominated,  indeed,  as 
their  candidate  the  Union  general  who 
was  at  that  time  universally  popular  with 
the  army,  but  in  doing  so  they  had  the  in- 
credible folly  to  declare  in  their  platform 
that  the  war  was  a  failure — a  declaration 
which  McClellan  himself  at  once  repudi- 
ated, to  his  own  honour  but  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  fools  who  by  that  single 
utterance  drove  every  Union  man  back  to 
the  side  of  Lincoln. 

When  the  war  ended  there  were  vari- 
ous issues,  and  also  various  ways  of 
plunging  into  new  disaster.  The  Demo- 
crats promptly  chose  the  way  which  sank 
them  deeper  in  the  mire  by  favouring  the 
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practical  repudiation  of  the  national  debt. 
This  knavish  impulse  kept  them  out  of 
office  for  another  eight  long  years,  until 
in  1872  they  had  a  chance  to  do  the  na- 
tion a  great  service  and  to  atone  for  past 
mistakes.  The  scandals  which  attended 
President  Grant's  first  administration  had 
estranged  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  these  looked  to  the 
Democrats  to  aid  them  in  rebuking  nepo- 
tism and  every  other  form  of  government 
by  favour.  Here  was  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Democrats  to  show  sagacity 
and  statesmanship,  and  thus  obliterate 
the  memory  of  past  mistakes.  But  the 
Stupid  Party  once  more  showed  itself  in- 
capable, and  when  it  might  have  chosen 
as  its  candidate  a  high-minded  and  ac- 
complished statesman  like  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  whose  services  to  the  Repub- 
lic had  been  priceless,  it  deliberately 
stultified  itself  by  the  grotesque  nomina- 
tion of  old  Horace  Greeley — a  man  by 
temperament  and  training  conspicuously 
unfitted  for  high  office,  as  he  was  one 
who  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  our 
language  in  his  picturesque  denunciation 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1876,  the 
debauched  condition  of  the  public  service 
under  Grant's  second  administration 
made  thousands  of  Republicans  hope  for 
an  opposition  candidate  whom  they  could 
conscientiously  support.  They  found 
him,  for  once,  in  Mr.  Tilden,  and  Mr. 
Tilden  was  undoubtedly  elected  on  the 
face  of  the  returns.  The  Republican 
managers  strove  by  trickery  to  reverse 
the  result  of  the  election.  Had  the  Demo- 
crats stood  firm  and  quietly  insisted 
on  their  rights,  public  sentiment  would 
have  been  with  them,  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous juggling  of  the  Southern  returning 
boards  would  only  have  strengthened  the 
national  demand  for  justice.  Yet  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  the  Republicans 
were  putting  themselves  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong  it  was  made  clear  that  the  Demo- 
crats as  well  were  dabbling  in  fraudulent 
intrigue,  and  some  exceedingly  sus- 
picious cipher  telegrams  were  afterward 
traced  to  sources  very  near  to  Mr.  Tilden. 
The  moral  advantage  which  the  Demo- 
crats had  hitherto  possessed  now  van- 
ished, and  the  country,  in  disgust  at  the 
whole  revel  of  rascality,  stood  by  un- 
moved and  watched  the  counting  in  of 
Hayes, 


In  1884,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected 
mainly  through  dissension  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party;  and  when  these  dissensions 
had  been  allayed,  the  Republicans,  in 
1 888,  once  more  returned  to  power.  Yet 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  succeeded  in  giving'to 
his  party  a  new  issue,  or  rather  two  new 
issues,  both  of  which  were  popular.  The 
first  was  the  issue  of  the  tariff,  whose  in- 
justice had  been  pointed  out  and  its  re- 
form advised  by  two  Republican  Presi- 
dents. The  second  issue  was  the  issue 
of  the  Trusts.  The  name  at  that  time 
had  not  yet  come  into  popular  use,  but 
the  thing  existed,  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  arrogance  of  concentrated 
wealth  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  that  famous  message  of  his 
wherein  he  spoke  of  what  he  somewhat 
in  felicitously  styled  "the  communism  of 
capital."  These  two  issues  were  essen- 
tially related  just  as  they  arc  to-day;  and 
the  country  was  so  stirred  by  the  presen- 
tation of  them,  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  in 
1892,  was  swept  into  office  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  and  on  a  platform  which 
advocated  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  a 
check  to  the  growing  dangers  of  monop- 
oly. For  the  first  time  in  over  thirty 
years  the  Democratic  Party  had  a  Presi- 
dent of  its  own  choice,  and  a  working 
majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Here  at  last  was  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  carry  out  its  pledges,  to  show  true 
statesmanship,  and  to  consolidate  its 
power  by  justifying  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  Yet  once  again  the  Democratic 
Party  showed  itself  to  be  the  Stupid 
Party,  fatuous  and  factional,  incapable  of 
rising  to  the  level  of  its  leader.  A  more 
pitiful  and  more  contemptible  exhibition 
of  incompetence,  American  political  his- 
tory has  never  witnessed.  In  four  short 
years  the  party's  solemn  promises  had 
been  utterly  forgotten,  its  solidarity  had 
been  destroyed,  its  chief  had  been  repudi- 
ated, and  a  large  section  of  its  members 
had  gone  off  on  a  wild  goose  chase  which 
drove  it,  under  the  frantic  guidance  of 
Mr.  Bryan  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of 
financial  madness  and  political  ruin. 

Two  years  ago,  we  said  that  the  issue  of 
the  Trusts  was  the  only  issue  upon  which 
the  Democrats  had  any  chance  of  coming 
back  to  power.  Had  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896 
foupht  his  whole  fight  over  this  one  ques- 
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tion,  it  is  likely  that  he  might  have  been 
victorious.  Even  in  1900,  in  spite  of  his 
well-known  financial  heresies,  had  he 
kept  these  in  the  background  and  asked 
the  people  for  a  verdict  on  the  Trusts  he 
would  at  least  have  made  a  better  show- 
ing, and  would  have  consolidated  his 
party's  strength  for  the  campaign  of 
1904.  Through  a  most  extraordinary  in- 
fatuation he  clung  to  his  exploded  the- 
ories; and,  as  though  he  were  actually 
riding  for  a  fall,  he  committed  his  follow- 
ers to  a  most  un|>atriotic  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  our  struggle  in  the  Philippines. 
When  the  election  came  he  received  his 
just  deserts;  for  what  is  due  to  wilful 
folly  save  humiliation  and  defeat  ? 

At  the  present  time  the  Democratic 
Rip  Van  Winkles  are  rubbing  their 
bleared  eyes  and  waking  to  the  fact  that 
the  real  issue,  the  winning  issue,  the  one 
that  is  burning  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  Americans,  might  have  been  theirs  and 
might  have  given  them  the  victory  six 
years  ago.  The  resentment  against  the 
abuse  of  consolidated  capital  and  against 
the  wanton  insolence  of  wealth  is  ten 
times  stronger  in  the  hearts  of  men  to- 
day than  it  was  when  Mr.  Cleveland 
wrote  his  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Homestead  strike.  But  the  Democrats 
cannot  appeal  to  this  resentment — or,  at 
least,  not  now.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
snatched  that  issue  from  their  hesitating 
hands ;  and  until  the  next  campaign  it  will 
be  his  alone.  His  recent  speeches  have 
led  the  people  to  believe  that  he  is  ready 
to  do  battle  with  the  Trusts ;  and  because 
they  know  that  he  is  quite  sincere,  and 
because  they  look  upon  him  as  essentially 
a  fighting  man,  they  are  willing  to  wait 
and  see  what  he  will  do.  Now,  of  course, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  in  realitv  do 
nothing  whatsoever.  He  thinks  he  will ; 
but  in  the  first  place,  he  has  obviously 
formed  no  clear  conception  of  what  it  is 
that  he  would  like  to  do.  He  cannot  even 
specify  the  evils  which  he  vaguely  says 
flow  from  the  Trusts.  In  the  second 
place  he  practically  admits  that  very  little 
can  be  expected  from  Congress  under  ex- 
isting conditions.  This  shows,  at  any 
rate,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  learned  a  les- 
son from  his  recent  experience  with  the 
Senate.  He  started  in  so  jauntily  some 
months  ago  to  force  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress for  reciprocity  with  Cuba.     It  was 


so  evidently  the  right  thing  to  do  that  he 
was  certain  of  its  being  done  at  once. 
Then  the  sly  old  foxes  in  the  Senate  took 
the  matter  up,  and  gave  the  President 
little  by  little  a  taste  of  their  quality. 
They  were  bland  and  smooth,  and  they 
let  him  have  just  enough  encouragement 
to  keep  him  from  doing  anything  rash. 
Some  of  the  blandest  and  smoothest  of 
them  took  the  reciprocity  matter  under 
their  especial  charge,  and  the  President 
was  very  grateful.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  delay,  but  that  was  nat- 
urally to  be  expected.  Time  was  needed 
to  win  over  the  opposition.  Manv  con- 
ferences were  necessary  before  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  could  be  arranged.  And 
so  forth  and  so  forth.  Finallv  the  end  of 
the  session  came,  and  the  bland  and 
smooth  ones  suddenly  burked  the  Presi- 
dent's pet  measure  and  then  told  him 
with  voices  full  of  sorrow  that  it  was 
a  dreadful  shame,  but  that  it  couldn't 
possibly  have  been  helped.  In  this  way 
was  the  confiding  Mr.  Roosevelt  egre- 
giously  fooled  by  his  own  party,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  just  one  of  the  protected 
industries.  No  wonder  that  he  despairs 
of  getting  any  effective  help  from  Con- 
gress when  he  touches  the  gigantic  com- 
bination of  all  the  elements  of  the  money 
power.  Hence,  he  proposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  is  the  same  as 
suggesting  the  thirty-first  of  February  as 
a  fitting  time  for  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  other  than  a 
cynical  view  of  the  whole  situation  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made 
his  own  the  one  issue  that  can  reallv  in- 
terest  the  people.  He  is  thundering 
tremendously  in  the  index  with  regard  to 
Trusts,  and  the  poor,  simple-minded 
souls  who  hear  him,  really  think  that  he 
is  a  young  David  among  statesmen,  de- 
fying the  giants  of  monopoly  and  of  pur- 
chased privilege.  The  giants  themselves, 
however,  are  decidedly  complacent. 
Everything  is  happening  precisely  as  they 
would  wish  to  have  it.  Thev  are  de- 
lighted  to  let  Mr.  Roosevelt  abuse  them, 
for  in  that  way  he  will  get  himself 
elected  for  another  term,  when  they  will 
go  on  comfortably  heaping  up  their 
money  and  putting  it  where  it  will  do 
them  the  most  good,  amusing  him,  per- 
haps, with  talk  about  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  a  curious  paradox  that 
Mr.   Roosevelt's  own  honesty  and   sin- 
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cerity  are  precisely  what  is  deceiving  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  For 
this  majority  will  elect  him  to  succeed 
himself  because  they  believe  in  his  inten- 
tions, and  do  not  stop  to  question  his 
capacity  for  transforming  these  inten- 
tions into  acts.  It  will  be  several  years 
before  they  wake  up  to  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  no  Republican  will  ever 
really  touch  the  Trusts.  When  they  have 
so  awakened,  another  chance  will  come 
to  the  Democracy.  The  very  issue  which  is 
now.  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hands,  assuring 
to  him  and  to  his  party  success  in  1904, 
will  prove  the  downfall  of  that  party  in 
1908.  The  President's  denunciations  of 
the  money-power  will  then  be  quoted  to 


his  confusion ;  for  they  will  be  read  in  the 
light  of  his  failure  to  grapple  with  that 
power  and  overthrow  it.  Six  years  from 
now  the  tide  will  once  more  he  running 
strongly  against  the  party  of  the  tariff 
and  the  Trusts.  The  great  Trust  issue 
must  finally  be  fought  with  whetted 
blades  of  steel,  and  not  with  swords  of 
tin.  Then  the  Democrats  will  substitute 
new  leaders  for  the  discredited  party 
hacks  who  are  too  much  in  evidence  to- 
day, and  they  will  stand  up  squarely  and 
unflinchingly  for  a  cause  that  is  the  peo- 
ple's, or  else  once  more  they  will  return 
into  the  old  morasses  and  become  again 
for  manv  years  the  stupid  party. 

H.  T.  P. 


THE     STORM 

I  came  to  you  where,  drenched  with  brine, 

You  watch ed  our  granite  shore, 
Where  cold  between  your  face  and  mine 

The  stinging  tempest  tore. 

We  watchetl  estranged ;  hut  while  we  gazed, 

Those  teeth  of  granite  ground 
A  ship  that  struck,  and  sank,  and  raised, 

And  ten  poor  sailors  drowned. 

Then  with  a  little  cry  of  dread, 

A  sol)  of  sudden  pain. 
You  crept  to  me,  and  lo !  the  Dead 
Brought  life  to  Love  again ! 

Arthur  Stringer, 


THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  ENGLISH  EDITION  OF  THE 

POEMS  OF  LEO  XIII. 


Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Collected 
Poems,  Charades  and  Inscriptions  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  translated  and  annotated 
by  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Henry,  covers  chrono- 
logically eighty  years  of  the  life  of  the 
august  author,  and  includes  probably  a 
very  rare  curiosity  in  literature — that 
"marvel  of  beauty,  dignity  and  earncst- 
ness" — the  ode  to  "The  Opening  Cen- 
tury/* written  in  the  Pontiff's  ninetieth 
year,  it  happily  demonstrates  that  the  an- 
cient charm  of  Latin  verse  still  survives 
in  the  Eternal  City  as  natural  a  form  of 
expression  as  is  the  modern  Italian 
tongue.  Allowing  that  translation  is 
powerless  to  preserve  the  aroma  of  the 
original,  the  editor  has  brought  to  this 
labour  of  love  all  that  might  be  expected 
of  a  scholar  reputed  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  translators  of  Latin 
verse." 

To  Andrew  Lang's  translation  of  the 
Epistola  ad  Fabric ium  cabled  to  the  New 
York  World  in  1897,  the  general  Ameri- 
can reading  public  was  indebted  for  its 
first  knowledge  of  the  poetical  attain- 
ments of  Leo  XIII.  It  prepared  the  way 
for  the  ode  to  "The  Opening  Century," 
which  appeared  three  years  later  and  has 
since  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, Andrew  Lang  and  Francis 
Thompson  taking  the  lead  among  the 
host  of  its  translators  into  English. 

The  ode  found  in  the  United  States  a 
correct  and  vigourous  version  from  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, who  expressed  deep  admira- 
tion for  the  extraordinary  illustration  it 
furnishes  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  a 
nonagenarian  Pontiff. 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Henry's  volume  is  the 
first  collected  poems  of  His  Holiness 
which  appeared  in  1883  (Udine).  It  was 
an  Italian  translation,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Brunelli  of  the  University  of 
Perugia,  of  which  city  Cardinal  Pecci 
was  Archbishop.  Ten  years  later  Bru- 
nelli published  a  second  edition,  which  he 
supplemented  in  1897  with  poems  resur- 
rected from  obsolete  Latin  and  Italian 
reviews.  The  first  English  edition  was 
published  in  this  country  in  1886.  It 
was  a  translation  of  the  Brunelli  edition 
of  three  years  previous  with  the  addition 


of  a  few  later  verses,  the  whole  making 
about  one-third  of  Dr.  Henry's  volume, 
which  includes  poems  written  as  early  as 
1822.  Subsequently  there  were  scattered 
translations,  the  most  important  being 
from  the  pen  of  Walter  Anderson,  S.J., 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  Life  of 
Leo  XIII.,  edited  by  John  Oldcastle 
(Wilfred  Mcynell,  the  husband  of  Alice 
Meynell,  the  distinguished  English  essay- 
ist). The  Brunelli  edition  of  1883  was 
translated  also  into  German  and  Spanish, 
but  without  note  or  comment.  It  re- 
mained for  Dr.  Henry  to  complete 
and  annotate  the  collection  to  date. 
The  notes  are  not  only  a  chronological 
record  of  the  development  of  the  Pope's 
muse,  his  versatile  fancy,  his  marvellous 
life  and  labours,  but  they  reflect,  as  do  the 
verses,  the  inner  heart  of  the  man,  the 
priest  and  the  Pontiff. 

Simplicity  is  the  book's  keynote.  Con- 
sider the  "Epithalamium,"  written  in 
1897: 

EPITHALAMIUM.* 

(1897.) 
Two  hearts — twin  altars — claim 
A  single  love-lit  flame: 
You  ask  me  whence  it  came? 

Kindred  in  heart  and  soul — 
Love  silent  on  them  stole 
And  gained  complete  control. 

Sweeter  its  victory, 
When  virtue's  laws  decree 
Inviolate  loyalty ! 

At  Mary's  shrine  they  bow, 
A  mutual  troth  to  vow 
In  love  made  holier  now. 

What  more?    I  end  my  lay, 
Heaven's  choicest  gifts  to  pray 
On  this,  their  wedding  day. 

In  the  epistle  Ad  Fabricium  Rufum 
(1897),  in  which  His  Holiness,  while 
discoursing  learnedly  on  frugality  and 
long  life,  shares  with  the  reader  his  own 
humble  fare,  many  will  doubtlessly  find 
the  gem  of  the  collection.     It  is  the  quin- 

*On  the  nuptials  of  Alphonsus  Stcrbini  and 
Giulia  Pizzirani. 
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tessence  of  the  humour  that  permeates 
the  volume,  and  "hums/*  to  quote  the 
editor,  "with  echoes  of  the  Epistles  and 
Satires  of  Horace" : 

ON  FRUGALITY  AND  LONG  LIFE. 
(Epistle  to  Fabricius  Rufus.) 

That    meat    and    drink    might    health    and 

strength  confer, 
And  happy  life,  Ofellus,  follower 
And  careful  student  of  Hippocrates, 
Was  wont  to  frame  such  thoughtful  rules  as 

these 
(Pointing  the  moral  with  men's  gluttonies)  : 
Seek   neatness   first:    although   the   board    be 

spare, 
Be  every  dish  and  napkin  bright  and  fair ; 
And  be  thy  vintage  purest  of  the  pure, 
To  warm  the  heart  and  prove  a  pleasant  lure 
That  shall  both  friends  and  wholesome  mirth 

ensure. 
Be  frugal  here,  however;  nor  decline 
To  put  a  frequent  water  to  your  wine. 
O  crystal  drops  that  heaven  from  ocean  lifts 
To  shower  on  earth  the  best  of  nature's  gifts ! 
Select     for    home-made    bread    the    choicest 

wheat, 
And  have  in  plenty  all  the  goodly  meat 
Of  fowl,  and  lamb,  and  ox  (but  first  be  sure 
They're  tender!);  nor  with  plenteous  garni- 
ture 
Of  spice  and  pickle  play  the  epicure! 
Next  have  the  beakers  foaming  to  the  brim 
With    milk    no    thrifty    maid    hath    dared    to 

skim. 
No  draught  than  this  more  wholesome  shall 

assuage 
The  thirst  of  childhood  or  declining  age. 
Let  golden  honey  be  thy  daintier  fare: 
Of  Hybla's  nectar  take  a  scantier  share. 
Be  thy  fresh  eggs  the  talk  of  all  the  town — 
Hard  boiled  or  soft,  or  fried  to  savory  brown, 
Or  poached,  or  dropped,  or  sipped  raw  from 

the  shell, 


Or  done  in  ways  too  numerous  to  tell. 
Add  herbs  and  salads  to  the  feast — 

******* 

Bring    forth    the    clustered    fruitage    of    the 

vine — 

******* 

Have  plums  and  pears  *  *  * 
With  red-cheeked  apples  *  *  * 
And  last,  delicious  fragrance  of  the  East ! 
With  cups  of  steaming  Mocha  close  the  feast; 
But  taste  the  amber  with  a  lingering  lip- 
No  hasty  draught! — 'twas  made  for  gods  to 

sip! 
Now  if  you  diet  thus,  why,   I'll  engage, 
You've  found  the  secret  of  a  green  old  age." 

The  original  text  is  given  on  one  page 
and  the  translation  on  the  opposite  page, 
affording  ready  opportunity  for  compari- 
son, while  the  notes  appended  arc  rich  in 
historical,  critical  and  exegetical  infor- 
mation. 

The  volume  should  be  interesting  to 
the  student  of  verse,  since  the  Pope 
employs  most  skilfully  and  felicitously 
many  metres — hexameters,  pentameters, 
iambics,  dimeters,  hendecasyllabics, 
Sapphics,  Alcaics,  the  elegiac  couplet 
and  Ambrosian  quantitative  stanzas. 

An  unbound  volume  was  forwarded  to 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  but  he  will  not  receive 
it  until  it  has  been  bound  in  white  vellum 
and  stamped  with  the  Papal  coat  of  arms, 
as  prescribed  by  Vatican  etiquette.  Un- 
aware of  this  formula,  President  Roose- 
velt, when  he  presented  his  complete 
works  to  His  Holiness,  had  them  bound 
in  the  highest  art  American  bookbinding 
could  command.  When  the  books  reached 
the  Vatican,  however,  the  authorities 
overcame  the  ancient  prerogative  by  hav- 
ing them  inclosed  in  a  white  vellum  case 
stamped  with  the  Papal  arms,  and  in  this 
guise  they  finally  passed  into  the  Pope's 
hands.  Lida  Rose  McCabe. 


SONG,  FLOWER  AND  PEARL 

They  say  the  subtle  ill  that  breeds  the  pearl 

Plants  in  the  heart  the  poet's  germ  of  song; 
That  in  great  Ganges'  inlets  lotes  unfurl, 

Though  flowerless  sweeps  his  sacred  tide  along. 

Thomas  IValsh. 
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The  severer  critics  seldom  own  up  to 
any  emotions  they  cannot  defend,  and  if 
a  play  does  not  give  them  a  proper  qual- 
ity of  pleasure  they  would  have  you  think 
it  gave  them  no  pleasure  at  all.  Yet  we 
would  swear  we  have  seen  them  taking 
a  genuine  and  fatuous  interest  in  matters 
that  the  next  morning  they  will  revile. 
It  is  the  curse  of  a  critical  nature  that  the 
emotions  arc  too  soon  overtaken  by  the 
intellect;  but  fortunately  with  most  of 
us  there  is  an  interval  of  primitive  aban- 
don. In  the  three  new  plays  produced 
here  during  the  first  week  of  the  season 
(to  which  brief  period  this  commentary 
is  necessarily  confined)  there  was  much 
that  criticism  would  instantly  annihiht^. 
You  had  to  keep  your  mind  entirely  out 
of  it  to  have  any  fun.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  view  of  the  audiences,  for  their  en- 
thusiasm rose  highest  at  the  very  weakest 
spots.  At  The  Nczv  Clown,  for  instance, 
certain  music-hall  features,  interpolated 
by  the  management,  were  hailed  as  joy- 
fully as  the  best  parts  of  the  play  itself. 

The  playwright,  Mr.  H.  M.  Paull,  had 
put  into  it  material  for  an  hour's  enter- 
tainment, but  it  was  spun  out  into  three 
acts,  and  padded  with  jockey  songs  and 
vaudeville  having  no  more  to  do  with  the 
action  than  an  interlude  of  fireworks  or 
Swiss  bell-ringing.  It  was  a  mere  farce, 
with  just  substance  enough  for  a  good 
curtain-raiser;  but  it  contained  some 
bright  lines  and  two  or  three  amusing 
situations,  and  the  good  work  of  Mr. 
Jameson  Lee  Finney  in  the  title  role  al- 
most redeemed  it  even  in  its  present 
form.  His  part  was  that  of  a  nervous 
and  finical  young  nobleman,  recalling  the 
Dundreary  or  Cholmondeley  type,  who, 
as  the  result  of  an  absurd  and  quite  im- 
possible mistake,  believes  he  has  mur- 
dered his  friend,  and  to  escape  pursuit 
disguises  himself  as  a  clown  and  obtains 
employment  at  a  circus.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  turn  it  into  the  noisiest  kind 
of  low  comedy.  But  he  gave  it  quietly, 
gracefully,  with  no  pounding  in  of  the 
obvious,  but  with  distinction  and  a  pleas- 
ing humour  throughout.  As  a  stage 
type,  this  foppish  and  insipid  person,  with 
all  sorts  of  latent  virtues  and  powers  that 
emerge  at  the  proper  crisis,  was  familiar 
to  the  Chaldees,  and  to  give  it  a  touch  of 
novelty  must  be  something  of  a  feat. 


But  to  return  to  the  main  grievance. 
Even  an  average  play  is  too  good  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  vaudeville  below  the  aver- 
age. Why  mix  the  two  things  up?  The 
same  thing  was  done  in  the  opposite  way 
in  The  Rogers  Brothers  in  Hansard, 
where  a  good,  honest  vaudeville  was  ar- 
rested every  few  minutes  by  irrelevant 
and  unintelligible  attempts  at  a  plot. 
There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  be  sensible. 
People  were  in  the  spirit  of  vaudeville 
and  wanted  more  of  the  Rogers  brothers, 
and  of  rhymes  like  those  on  Broadway, 
where 

The  blasting  is  rccly 
As  bad  as  Mont  Pclee. 

The  first  American  play  of  the  season 
was  Mrs.  Jack,  a  three-act  comedy  by 
Miss  Grace  Livingston  Furniss,  pro- 
duced at  Wallack's  with  Miss  Alice 
Fischer  in  the  leading  part.  The  first- 
night  audience  was  cordial,  and  the  crit- 
ics, though  some  of  them  were  mildly 
scornful,  predicted  for  it  a  success.  Such 
success  as  it  may  have  will  be  due  solely 
to  Miss  Fischer  and  her  company,  espe- 
cially to  Miss  Fischer  herself.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  originality  in  the  play, 
and  it  fades  from  the  mind  the  moment 
after  like  the  details  of  some  routine  busi- 
ness. The  heroine,  Mrs.  Jack,  is  a  loud- 
voiced  and  coarse-fibred,  but  good- 
hearted.  Western  woman,  who  shocks 
her  fashionable,  but  corrupt,  New  York 
relatives  by  her  unconventional  manners 
and  impulsive  benefactions.  They  are 
insolent  and  languid  and  conspicuously 
wicked,  as  is  the  way  with  fashionable 
relatives  on  the  stage.  There  is  a  pol- 
ished villain,  but  the  polish  comes  off  so 
frequently  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand Mrs.  Jack's  persistent  confidence  in 
him.  By  the  iron  law  of  stage  necessity 
Mrs.  Jack  is  horribly  deceived  by  the 
most  self-evident  impostors,  till  suddenly 
the  author  lets  her  see  through  them  and 
everything  comes  out  right.  Obtuseness 
in  the  presence  of  the  grossly  palpable  is 
the  essence  of  the  plot,  and  theatrical  tra- 
dition is  the  foundation  of  the  characters. 
It  was  spoken  of  as  a  play  of  American 
life,  and  one  hoped  to  get  as  near  to  our 
own  manners  as  in  The  Honourable  John 
Grigsby,  or,  perhaps,  Unleavened  Bread, 
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but  it  is  merely  the  inheritance  of  the 
American  stage.  Nevertheless  there  was 
enough  in  it  to  hold  your  interest, 
thanks  chiefly  to  Miss  Fischer's  thorough 
mastery  of  her  part,  of  which  she  made 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  author  ever 
dreamed  of,  we  believe.  The  cast  gener- 
ally was  better  than  the  play  deserved, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Evans  was  especially 
good  in  his  clever  character  sketch  of  a 
Bowery  boxing  teacher  who  ran  a  shop 
for  painting  black  eyes  as  an  adjunct  to 
his  business. 

But  after  all,  it  seems  foolish  to  apply 
any  critical  standards  to  a  play  like  this 
— praising  or  blaming  it  for  artistic 
qualities  or  the  lack  of  them — where  it  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  drama  than  the 
average  book  with  literature.  We  have 
a  horror  of  over-strenuousness  in  these 
matters,  and  never  can  believe  that  com- 
monplace is  the  result  of  conspiracy,  or 
quarrel  with  those  who  go  to  the  theatre 
to  be  soothed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  criticise 
as  a  play  what  may  be  meant  only  as  a 
poultice,  or  to  complain  of  a  lack  of 
thought  in  a  thing  devised  to  put  an  end 
to  thinking.  Yet  writers  on  the  stage  so 
confound  the  purposes  of  public  exhibi- 
tions that  it  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  apply 
artistic  canons  to  a  foot-ball  game. 
Again  and  again  we  have  seen  "good 
shows"  slated  by  critics  because  they 
were  "bad  art."  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
standards,  but  of  initial  classification. 
And  the  average  American  play  offers 
not  nearly  so  many  questions  to  dramatic 
criticism  as  it  does  to  sociology. 

In  Mr.  Isaac  Henderson's  new  play, 
The  Mummy  and  the  Humming  Bird, 
John  Drew  has  to  cope  with  formidable 
improbabilities.  As  Lord  Lumley,  ab- 
sorbed in  scientific  research,  he  is  obliged 
to  neglect  his  young  and  beautiful  wife, 
and.  tfiough  retaining  for  her  all  the 
while  the  most  ardent  affection,  to  treat 
her  outwardly  as  an  obnoxious  person. 
He  is  so  dull  or  apathetic  that  he  under- 
stands nothing  of  what  is  passing  around 
him :  does  not  notice  his  wife's  vexation, 
though  she  makes  it  startlingly  plain; 
does  not  sec  that  pique  is  driving  her 


straight  into  the  toils  of  her  unscrupulous 
Italian  admirer  who  is  conspicuously 
paying  her  court;  and  fails  to  compre- 
hend the  simplest  language  on  this  or  any 
other  subject.  But  presto  I  and  this 
lumpish  creature  becomes  a  marvel  of 
acumen,  and  henceforth  you  feel  the 
affair  is  as  safe  with  him  as  it  would  be 
with  Sherlock  Holmes.  Conversing  in 
the  sign  language  with  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder,  he  chances  on  information  that 
puts  the  villain  wholly  in  his  power,  for 
it  seems  that  Lady  Lumley's  admirer  is 
the  object  of  the  organ-grinder's  ven- 
detta, having  ruined  the  latter's  wife.  By 
a  bold  and  ingenious  use  of  this  advan- 
tage he  rescues  his  wife  from  a  most 
perilous  situation,  for  she,  though  famil- 
iar with  the  usages  of  London  society, 
has,  in  entire  innocence,  flown  to  her  lov- 
er's rooms  at  midnight.  Here,  too,  the 
probabilities  groan  under  their  burden, 
and  the  strain  increases  as  her  now  Na- 
poleonic husband  by  repeated  master- 
strokes rounds  in  on  the  villain  and 
finally,  by  a  miracle  of  insight,  thwarts 
him  and  exposes  him  before  his  wife.  It 
was  wholly  artificial,  and  the  plot  in  its 
main  outlines  could  be  guessed  from  a 
point  very  early  in  the  first  act;  but  it 
was  well  worked  out,  with  a  good  dia- 
logue, several  minor  surprises,  and  an 
embroidering  of  certain  old  devices  that 
made  them  seem  new.  John  Drew  was 
adequate,  except  in  one  small  particular. 
As  forgiving  husband,  with  the  erring 
wife  very  limp  and  contrite  at  his  knee, 
he  might  have  kept  that  patronising  and 
self-complacent  tone  out  of  the  long 
speech  he  made  her.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
weary  grand  father  at  this  point.  But  long, 
sentimental,  retrospective  speeches  after 
the  climax  is  over  are  an  abomination 
in  themselves.  Miss  Margaret  Dale,  as 
Lady  Lumley,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  a  leading  part,  and  made  that  fragile 
character  more  real  and  far  more  attract- 
ive than  could  have  been  expected.  The 
other  parts  were  veil  played,  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Barrymore's  rendering  of  the 
revengeful  organ-grinder  was  especially 
well  done.  Frank  Moore  Colby. 


THE   BOOKMAN'S   LETTER-BOX 


Some  fifty  or  sixty  letters  have  come  to 
us  during  the  past  six  months  inquiring 
why  we  have  given  up  the  Letter- Box. 
We  enjoyed  getting  these  letters,  because 
they  didn't  require  any  answer,  and  be- 
cause they  showed  a  healthy  interest  in 
our  little  controversies  of  the  past.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Letter-Box  was 
never  given  up.  It  merely  remained 
unopened  for  a  while.  The  truth  is  that 
we  have  been  out  in  the  country  watching 
things  grow,  and  reading  Conan  Doyle. 
It  is  so  easy  not  to  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular that  you  get  into  the  habit  ol  it 
before  you  know  it.  But  even  if  we  had 
intended  never  to  resume  this  particular 
department,  we  should  have  had  to 
change  our  mind  because  of  three  com- 
munications which  have  come  to  us, 
any  one  of  which  would  batter  down  the 
most  adamantine  resolution.  The  first  of 
these  communications  touches  our  pro- 
fessional pride.  The  second  one  sweeps 
deftly  the  chords  of  our  emotional  nature. 
The  third  appeals  to — well,  you  shall  see. 

The  letter  which  touched  our  pride  is 
from  the  gentleman  from  British  Colum- 
bia, whom  our  former  readers  will  remem- 
ber well.  Hereafter,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  describe  him  as  the  gentleman 
from  Seattle,  for  he  has  lately  moved 
across  the  line.  He  is  deep,  this  gentle- 
man ;  for  when  he  used  to  write  to  us  he 
did  it  in  a  cold  Canadian  way,  so  that  we 
really  thought  of  him  as  distantly  related 
to  the  lady  from  Halifax  who  had  seen 
Americans  do  such  dreadful  things  in 
drawing-rooms.  Now  it  turns  out  that  he 
is  an  American  himself ;  and  since  he  has 
moved  down  into  what  his  late  Canadian 
associates  would  call  "the  States"  he 
writes  in  the  most  sprightly,  not  to  say 
frivolous,  manner.  In  fact,  he  even  hints 
that  he  is  rather  glad  to  get  away  from 
Canada  altogether.  But  what  concerns 
us  most  is  his  intimation  that  we  have  dis- 
continued the  Letter-Box  in  order  to 
get  out  of  giving  The  Bookman  banquet 
which  is  due  in  1905.  That  is  a  pretty 
mean  thing  for  this  gentleman  to  say; 
especially  when  we  have  already  begun 
pricking  off  the  days  on  the  calendar  in 
our  impatience  to  meet  Mr.  Israel  U. 
Sage  and  the  Clear  White  Souls,  and  the 
gentleman  from  British  Columbia — we 
mean  Seattle — himself. 

The   second   communication    is    from 


Miss  Carolyn  Wells — still  on  pale-blue 
paper — and  it  is  a  poem.  To  us,  mind 
you.  We  have  never  had  a  poem  written 
to  us  by  a  lady  until  now,  least  of  all  by 
Miss  Wells,  and  we  are  pretty  proud  of 
it.     It  is  a  ballade : 

A  BALLADE  OF  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  Bookman's  come!     I  raise  a  shout 

Of  welcome  and  of  glad  delight ; 
I  cut  its  leaves  without  a  doubt 

That  what  I  seek  will  greet  my  sight. 

But  o'er  my  soul  there  comes  a  blight, 
A  deficit  my  spirit  mocks; 

Alas !  my  heart  is  broken  quite ; 
Where  is  The  Bookman's  Letter-Box? 

The  Bookman's  learned  screeds  I   flout, 

I  shrink  from  high  poetic  flight; 
At  Reminiscences  I  pout, 

I'm  bored  by  souls  all  clear  and  white. 

I  care  not  how  the  Yiddish   write, 
Nor  how  great  fame  was  Paul  de  Kock's, 

My  interest  in  Balzac  's  slight; 
Where  is  The  Bookman's  Letter-Box? 

I  love  the  gay  and  merry  bout, 
The  witty  tilt  and  wordy  fight; 

I  love  to  see  the  well-earned  knout 
Descend  on  many  a  luckless  wight, 
Who,  like  a  brave  and  valiant  knight, 

Accepts  complacently  his  shocks 
Without  a  thought  of  ire  or  spite. 

Where  is  The  Bookman's  Letter-Box? 

l'envoi  : 

Oh,  Editor,  I  pray,  indite. 

As  at  thy  door  my  spirit  knocks, 
An  answer  to  my  query  trite, 
Where  is  The  Bookman's  Letter-Box? 

Carolyn  IVells. 

The  third  communication  affected  us 

# 

so  much  that  we  can't  properly  express 
our  feelings ;  but  our  readers  can  sympa- 
thetically divine  what  they  must  be.  Here 
it  is: 
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After  this  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pitch  Conan  Doyle  over  the  fence,  and 
stop  watching  things  grow,  and  get  right 
down  to  work. 


I. 


First  of  all,  we  had  better  take  up  the 
question  of  "all  morning,"  "all  week"  and 
the  other  like  expressions  regarding 
which  we  put  forth  a  timid  paragraph  in 
our  August  number.  The  following  let- 
ters will  interest  our  readers  as  much  as 
they  have  interested  us.  The  first  comes 
from  Philadelphia : 

To  the  Letter-Box:  An  article  in  your 
latest  issue  on  the  expressions  "all  week,"  "all 
month,"  etc.,  gave  me  much  pleasure.  My 
ears  have  been  much  afflicted  of  late  with  this 
barbarism,  and  with  the  absurd  defense  of  it: 
"Why  not  'all  week*  as  well  as  'all  day/  'all 
night'?" — as  though  analogy  in  such  cases 
meant  anything. 

Use  is  the  law  of  language,  and  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  any  such  use  amongst  good 
writers.  I  take  that  back  with  one  reserva- 
tion. I  found  it  once  in  Stevenson,  who,  of 
course,  is  accepted  as  a  master  of  style;  but 
whether  Stevenson  is  responsible  for  the  inno- 
vation or  whether  his  style  was  revised  and 
corrected  by  some  wise  printer  remains  to  be 
proved.  Of  course,  our  modern  novels  abound 
with  instances,  and  so  do  our  daily  papers; 
but  we  hardly  appeal  to  them  as  authorities. 

I  beg  that  you  will  continue  to  discuss  the 
subject,  that  we  may  have  some  light  upon 
the  matter.  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  Penn- 
sylvania provincialism,  but  I  find  that  I  am 
so  far  wrong,  since  the  Irish  antecedents  of 
many  in  this  State  would  not  incline  them  to 
the  omission  of  the  article.  *S\ 

Another  letter  comes  from  Boston : 

To  the  Letter- Box:  For  several  years  I 
have  been  looking  for  a  reference  in  some 
critical  publication  to  the  habit  prevailing  in 
fashionable  society,  especially  among  the 
women,  of  eliminating  the  words  "a,"  "at" 
and  "the"  from  their  conversation  and  writ- 
ing. I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  sec  your 
editorial  in  the  August  Bookman  on  "all 
morning,"  with  the  request  that  your  readers 
give  you  the  result  of  their  observations. 

The  habit  of  dropping  the  above  words  is 
very  general  in  what  is  called  "society."  I 
frequently  hear  such  expressions  as  "I  was 
in     Boston    all     morning."     "I     go     Boston 


this  afternoon,"  or  "I  go  New  York  next 
week."  I  recently  heard  a  woman  who 
claimed  to  be  "literary"  tell  her  friend  she 
would  meet  her  "church  door,"  leaving  out 
both  "at"  and  "the."  I  am  just  in  receipt  of 
a  notice  from  the  secretary  of  a  club  saying: 
"For  further  information  address  Secretary 
before  Sept.  ist." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
propriety of  the  above  omissions,  but  how 
about  this:  "We  came  to  New  York  next 
morning"?  Should  it  be  "the  next  morning"? 
How  about  the  use  of  the  words  "proven"  for 
"proved"  and  "gotten"  for  "got,"  particularly 
the  last?  "Gotten"  is  in  very  general  use  in 
place  of  "got."  But  I  notice  these  persons 
to  whom  we  would  naturally  refer  as  author- 
ity in  such  matters  never  use  it,  in  speaking 
or  writing,  in  this  way. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  Critic 
discuss  these  things,  but  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  The  Bookman  do  so. 

The  third,  which  is  written  in  very 
cultivated  chirography,  comes  from 
Oberlin,  Ohio : 

To  the  Letter-Box:  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  your  speculation  in  the  August  Book- 
man concerning  the  omission  of  the  article  in 
such  expressions  as  "all  morning,"  "all  even- 
ing," "all  year,"  because  for  some  time  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  same  thing.  In  correcting 
themes  for  a  freshman  class  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  members  I  have 
found  during  the  last  year  that  the  majority 
of  them  habitually  omitted  the  article  in  time 
phrases  like  those  mentioned.  Almost  with- 
out exception  also  they  said  "in  High-School" 
instead  of  "in  the  High-School." 

The  peculiar  thing  about  this  change  of 
idiom  is  the  suddenness  with  which  it  has 
appeared.  Before  this  year  I  had  encountered 
only  sporadic  cases  of  it,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  has  so  quickly  become  epi- 
demic. Already  the  new  usage  seems  so  firmly 
established  with  young  people  that  to  contend 
against  it  is  somewhat  like  wielding  Mrs. 
Partington's  broom  against  the  ocean.  Per- 
haps however,  after  the  fashion  of  other  vio- 
lent epidemics,  this  one  may  run  its  course  and 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  positive  contribu- 
tions made  by  these  letters  toward  solv- 
ing the  question  which  we  propounded. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
own  theory  was  incorrect,  and  that  this 
locution  is  not  sporadic  nor  confined  to 
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a  few,  nor  is  it  used  solely  in  some  small 
group  of  English-speaking  persons.  Our 
Philadelphia  correspondent  once  held 
that  view,  but  has  found  the  Scotchman, 
Stevenson,  omitting  the  article.  We 
have  likewise  been  informed  that  "all 
morning"  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the 
late  John  Addington  Symonds,  and  we 
have  ourselves  discovered  it  in  Conan 
Doyle.  Moreover,  the  second  letter 
shows  that  the  usage  prevails  in  Boston, 
and  the  third  letter  mentions  it  as  com- 
mon in  Ohio.  Hence,  it  can  be  neither 
local  nor  particularly  recent.  We  are 
very  much  surprised  at  this  fact ;  for,  as 
we  said  in  our  August  paragraph,  we  had 
never  observed  it  until  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  Whether  it  is  commendable 
or  not  is  perhaps  open  to  discussion,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  where  the  preposition  is 
omitted,  this  being  pure  slovenliness,  and 
perhaps  to  be  set  down  to  careless  enun- 
ciation. We  are  not  inclined,  however, 
to  be  very  censorious  about  "all  morn- 
ing,"  "all  week"  and  such  expressions. 
They  have  a  quaint  little  flavour  to  them, 
and  besides,  they  are  mostly  used  by 
young  women,  so  that  on  the  whole  we 
think  them  rather  fetching.  As  to  "got- 
ten" and  "proven,"  they  are  archaic,  but 
not  objectionable. 

II. 

The  following  inquiry  •  comes  from 
White  Plains,  New  York : 

To  the  Letter- Box :  Can  you  tell  me  where 
in  Shakespeare's  writings  I  will  find  the  ex- 
pression, "as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

I  remember  passing  it,  I  think,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
it  again. 

Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  as- 
cribing the  simile  to  Shakespeare.  It  is 
found  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  Ninetieth 
Psalm:  "We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale 
that  is  told."  In  secular  literature  it 
occurs,  perhaps  as  an  unconscious  quota- 
tion, in  the  fine  paper  on  Westminster 
Abbey  in  Washington  Irving's  Sketch 
Book.     This  is  the  sentence : 

Man  passes  away;  his  name  perishes  from 
record  and  recollection ;  his  history  is  as  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes 
a  ruin. 


III. 

The  following  came  to  us  in  January 
from  Princeton,  New  Jersey ;  so  that  long 
before  this  the  bet  has  probably  been  de- 
clared off  or  else  some  other  arbiter  has 
been  invoked.  Nevertheless,  we  answer 
the  question  because  we  are  so  conscien- 
tious : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  which  is  correct:  <#I 
shall  sail  on  the  La  Brctagne,"  or  I  shall  sail 
on  La  Bretagnc"? 

There  is  a  bet  of  an  oyster  supper  against 
some  Burgundy  up  on  your  decision. 

Either  sentence  is  correct,  but  we 
should  ourselves  prefer  to  say:  "I  shall 
sail  on  the  Bretagne" 


IV. 


From  Atlanta,  Georgia,  comes  a  lit- 
erary question : 

After  having  quite  a  lengthy  debate  about 
Tess  of  the  UUrbcrviUcs,  I  ask  you  to  please 
give  me  your  opinion  on  the  same.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  same  morally? 

It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  go  back 
and  review  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervillcs, 
which  is  practically  what  our  correspond- 
ent wishes  us  to  do.  As  to  Tess,  how- 
ever, if  he  will  tell  us  the  things  that  he 
thinks  about  it,  we  will  tell  him  whether 
the  things  that  he  thinks  about  it  are  the 
same  as  the  things  that  we  think  about  it. 


V. 


A  gentleman  who  writes  from  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  takes  us  to  task  for 
something  that  we  said  almost  a  year  ago. 
This  is  his  letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter-Box:  Last 
January  you  wrote  and  published  in  The 
Bookman  a  sentence  which  contains  an  opin- 
ion that  seems  to  me  dangerous  and  repro- 
batable.  I  quote  your  very  words:  "If  a  per- 
son leads  an  orderly,  harmless  life  and 
observes  the  law,  he  should  not  be  mo- 
lested even  though  he  may  be  theoretically  an 
Anarchist."  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
why  he  should  not  be  molested. 
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We  don't  know  whether  we  can 
explain  this  matter  to  your  satisfac- 
tion so  that  vou  will  not  think  us 
"reprobatable" ;  but  we  will  try  to  illus- 
trate the  matter  by  confiding  to  you 
a  secret  which  no  one  has  hitherto 
suspected.  It  is  not  known  even  to  our 
most  intimate  associates  that  we  are  a 
cannibal.  Such,  however,  is  the  case. 
You  will,  of  course,  remember  that  this 
admission  is  made  to  you  in  strict  confi- 
dence; because,  if  it  should  get  out  and 
become  generally  known,  it  would  be  bad 
for  our  business.  Of  course,  we  have 
never  practised  cannibalism,  because  at 
present  there  exists  a  strong  prejudice 
against  it,  and  there  are  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Our  cannibalism, 
therefore,  is  a  purely  theoretical  cannibal- 
ism, and  all  we  do  is  to  cherish  dreams  of 
a  more  enlightened  age  when  mankind 
in  general  shall  have  been  educated  up 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  nicer  points  of 
cannibalism,  considered  from  a  social, 
economic  and  gastronomic  point  of  view. 
Now.  as  we  are  perfectly  quiet  and  law- 
abidingand thoughtful  about  it,  and  do  no 
harm  to  anybody,  would  it  not  be  unfair 
if  we  should  be  haled  before  a  judge  and 
have  to  listen  to  lawyers'  speeches,  and 
maybe  find  ourselves  in  a  dungeon,  just 
because  of  our  purely  speculative  canni- 
balism? We  think  so,  anyhow;  and  if 
you  think  so,  too,  perhaps  you  will  see 
our  point. 

VI. 

The  president  of  a  bank  in  Springfield, 
Missouri,  writes  to  us  as  follows : 

It  would  be  a  great  favour  to  me,  as  an  old 
subscriber  and  faithful  reader,  if  you  would 
give  your  opinion  of  that  pronunciation  of 
"don't  you,"  "nature,"  etc.,  in  which  the 
sounds  of  /  yu  are  pronounced  separately  and 
distinctly  in  order  to  avoid  the  "chew"  sound. 

We  think  it  decidedly  pedantic,  and 
when  we  hear  persons  consciously  and 
laboriously  employing  that  pronunciation, 
we  know  that  they  are  "educated,"  rather 
than  cultivated.  What  our  correspond- 
ent calls  the  "chew"  sound  arises  from 
the   working   of   phonetic    laws,   whose 


operation  in  every  language  is  recognised 
and  sanctioned. 

VII. 

We  don't  know  whether  this  gentleman 
(who  writes  from  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  on  a  postcard)  intends  to  make  us 
a  present,  or  whether  he  asks  his  question 
out  of  a  harmless,  but  rather  unusual, 
curiosity.     This  is  the  question : 

Do  you  like  bees? 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  right  off 
without  stopping  to  think.  The  plain  bee 
is  an  industrious,  useful  insect ;  and  so,  on 
general  principles  we  arc  inclined  to  say 
that  we  do  like  bees.  But  we  don't  like 
cold,  dead  bees  when  we  find  them  at 
breakfast  in  the  honey.  Also,  we  once 
quite  inadvertently  bit  into  a  bee  while 
eating  fruit  in  a  careless  way.  Yet 
again,  the  bee  has  many  literary  associa- 
tions, and  is  connected  with  political  sym- 
bolism. From  Theocritus  and  Vergil 
down  to  Maeterlinck,  you  can  hear  the 
hum  of  the  bee  blended  with  the  music  of 
the  hexameter  and  with  the  rippling  ca- 
dences of  the  most  exquisitely  harmoni- 
ous prose.  Then  there  are  the  golden 
bees  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  appear- 
ing and  reappearing  most  effectively  in 
the  pages  of  Zola's  marvellous  Debacle. 
Nothing  is  more  delicious  than  to  drowse 
in  summer  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hedge 
and  to  be  lulled  by  the  somniferous 
susurrus  of  the  bees ;  only,  if  one  of  them 
happens  to  light  on  you,  then  you  will 
probably  not  drowse  any  more  that  after- 
noon. Again,  there  are  the  bumble-bees 
to  be  considered.  We  like  the  ones  that 
have  little  yellow  squares  in  their  faces, 
because  we  know  that  they  are  honest 
bees  and  will  never  sting  you,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  haven't  any  stings.  But 
we  don't  like  the  diabolical  black-faced 
bumble-bees ;  and  when  you  hear  a  bum- 
ble-bee coming  straight  at  you  through 
the  air  you  can't  stop  to  examine  his  face, 
but  you  simply  move  right  out  of  his 
wav.  Moreover — but  now  that  we  come 
to  think  of  it,  why  should  this  gentleman 
up  in  Canandaigua  bother  us  about  bees, 
anyhow  ? 
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To  gods  both  false  and  true  I'll  humbly  pray, 
If  only  they  will  give  me  my  own  way. 

Great  was  the  interest  felt  and  expressed 
round  Tetleigh  when  the  vicar's  engagement  to 
Nora  Burton  was  announced,  which  announce- 
ment occurred  about  three  weeks  after  the 
burning  of  Baxendale,  and  for  a  time  threw 
that  catastrophe  into  the  shade. 

It  is  strange  how  the  fact  that  a  man  loves 
a  woman  at  once  raises  that  woman  in  the  esti- 
mation of  her  fellows.  One  might  naturally 
suppose  that  women  would  reserve  their  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  the  woman  who  is 
unloved  by  man,  and  therefore  has  time  to  ex- 
haust and  gratitude  to  expend  upon  the  less 
intoxicating  brand  of  devotion  supplied  by  the 
weaker  vessels.  But  not  they!  As  a  rule 
women  waste  their  affection  upon  the  woman 
who  has  won  a  man's,  and  therefore  docs  not 
thank  them  for  it;  and  reserve  but  little  for 
those  lonelier  sisters  who,  being  shut  out  from 
the  feast,  gladly  accept  such  crumbs  as  fall 
from  the  tables  of  the  more  blessed  among 
women.  Therefore  her  world  spoke  well  just 
then  of  Nora,  because  she  was  so  happy  in  the 
acknowledged  love  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  as  to  be 
independent  of  and  indifferent  to  its  approval ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  turned  a  somewhat 
tepid  shoulder  toward  Faith  Fairfax,  because 
for  the  second  time  a  man,  obviously  foreor- 
dained for  her,  had  slipped  through  her  fingers 
and  gone  openly  over  to  the  Burtons'  camp, 
leaving  Faith  in  need  of  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy to  supply  in  some  measure  the  place  of 
the  deeper  happiness  which  Fate  had  so 
sternly  denied  to  her. 

In  a  measure,  too,  this  same  world  shook  its 
head  over  Nancy's  affairs.  It  was  kinder  to 
her  than  to  Faith,  because  she  had  obviously 
turned  the  man's  head,  but  apparently  she  had 
not  secured  his  heart:  and  so — though  supe- 
rior to  Faith  in  the  esteem  of  a  world  which 
judges  effort  entirely  by  result,  and  endeavour 
entirely  by  success — she  was  distinctly  inferior 
to  Nora,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Faith 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  judgment  and 
condemnation    which    her    world    had   passed 


upon  her;  and,  had  she  known  of  it,  would 
have  been  profoundly  indifferent,  but  not  so 
Nancy ;  she  knew  to  a  hair's  breadth  how  much 
Nora  now  outweighed  her  in  society's  balance ; 
and  she  raged  in  her  heart  against  Laurence 
accordingly. 

As  a  rule,  sisters  are  alike  in  physical  and 
mental  attributes,  and  different  in  the  deeper 
matters  of  character  and  disposition;  which 
difference  is  not  generally  perceptible  until 
they  leave  the  garden  paths  which  they  have 
trodden  together,  and  go  out  either  into  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation  or  on  to  the  Delectable 
Mountains — whichever  the  case  may  be — by 
falling  in  love.  Up  to  now  Nancy  and  Nora  had 
been  regarded  as  convertible  terms:  in  fact, 
they  had  so  regarded  themselves;  but  at  last 
they  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Nora,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  spoiled  and 
wayward  one,  was  so  softened  and  elevated  by 
her  lover's  influence  upon  her  that  her  charac- 
ter mellowed  and  sweetened  day  by  day;  but 
poor  Nancy,  who  had  always  been  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  easy-going  good  nature, 
was  fighting  such  a  battle  and  kicking  so  vio- 
lently against  the  pricks  that  her  scars  could 
not  help  being  more  or  less  perceptible.  She 
was  very  angry  with  Laurence  for  so  per- 
sistently putting  his  own  scruples  before  her 
happiness ;  and  she  was  all  the  more  angry  in 
that  she  did  not  in  the  least  understand  the 
motives  that  guided  him.  That  the  very  depth 
and  purity  of  his  love  for  her  made  it  all  the 
more  impossible  to  him  to  gain  her  by  any 
save  the  highest  means,  was  simply  incompre- 
hensible to  her:  she  had  no  idea  that,  had  he 
idealised  her  less,  it  would  have  been  easier  for 
him  to  subordinate  to  some  extent  his  con- 
science in  the  winning  of  her. 

She  was  also  angry  with  him  for  having  so 
utterly  transformed  her  character — for  hav- 
ing taken  away  the  light-hearted,  irresponsible 
Nancy  of  old,  and  put  this  passionate,  tempest- 
tossed  creature  in  her  place.  Love,  like  genius, 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  character ;  it  is  a  gift, 
an  inspiration,  direct  from  Heaven.  Sometimes 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  natural  man  or 
woman  to  whom  it  is  sent;  sometimes  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  one  of  his  or  her  in- 
born characteristics.  Yet,  none  the  less,  is  it 
of  God.  and  so  must  in  the  end  prevail. 
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One  afternoon,  not  long  after  the  announce- 
ment of  her  engagement,  as  Nora  was  starting 
for  Evensong,  Nancy  joined  her.  "I'll  walk 
with  you  as  far  as  Tetleigh,"  the  latter  said; 
"there  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about ;  hut  when  a  girl  has  a  lover,  her 
own  family  gets  crowded  out  somehow." 

"I  don't  want  my  own  people  to  get 
crowded  out,  Nan ;  I  think  it  is  horrid  of  a 
girl  not  to  find  room  in  her  heart  for  the  old 
interests  as  well  as  the  new  ones." 

"I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  my- 
self." 

"All  right;  I'm  listening,"  said  Nora,  who 
had  learned  that  when  a  girl  says  she  wants  to 
talk  about  herself  it  means  she  wants  to  talk 
about  her  lover:  "I  am  afraid  you  are  worry- 
ing over  Laurence  Baxendale  and  his  stupid- 
ity. 

"I  am,  and  that's  a  fact:  he  really  is  very 
trying!" 

"He  is,  Nancy."  And  the  sisters  sighed  in 
sympathy. 

"You  are  in  luck  to  be  properly  engaged  to 
a  man  without  a  conscience!" 

But  this  was  more  than  Nora  could  stand. 
*'Oh!  Nancy,  what  a  story!  Michael  has  got 
a  splendid  conscience,  and  one  in  capital 
working  order,  too.     Clergymen  always  have." 

"Oh!  yes,  I  know  that.  I  didn't  intend  to 
say  anything  disrespectful  about  Michael — in 
fact,  I  meant  it  as  a  compliment.  But  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love  with  a  man  who 
is  everlastingly  arranging  a  sort  of  spiritual 
steeplechase  for  his  conscience,  and  making  the 
jump  so  high  that  it  bucks  at  everyone." 

"Yes,  that  must  be*  tiresome." 

"It  is;  most  awfully  tiresome.  I've  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  old-fash- 
ioned things  like  that,  but  I  really  can't  get  up 
any  reverence  for  a  lot  of  home-made  com- 
mandments and  amateur  articles  of  faith  and 
fancy-work  of  that  kind;  and  it's  no  use  pre- 
tending that  I  can." 

"Poor  old  Nancy!  And  you  really  arc  in 
love  with  Laurence,  are  you?" 

"Yes;  that's  the  nuisance.  If  I  wasn't,  I 
should  just  laugh  at  him  and  his  scruples,  and 
think  of  something  else.  But  I  can't,  though 
I've  tried  my  hardest.  However  hard  I  try  to 
forget  him,  he  just  gets  into  everything  and 
flavours  everything,  like  the  taste  of  turnips 
in  a  snowy  winter;  and  there  Is  no  getting 
away  from  him." 

"I  can't  think  why  he  doesn't  quietly  take 
the  insurance  money  and  marry  on  it  and  live 
happy  ever  after,"  said  Nora. 


"No  more  can  anybody  else:  it  is  rank  lu- 
nacy on  his  part." 

"Still,  I  suppose  a  man  has  the  right  to  sac- 
rifice himself  to  his  own  conscience  if  he  wants 
to." 

"But  he  hasn't  the  right  to  sacrifice  a  woman 
as  well:  that's  my  point.  If  Laurence  hadn't 
made  me  love  him,  he  could  have  played 
Saint  Simon  Stylites  to  his  heart's  content. 
But  a  man  has  no  right  to  sit  alone  on  the  top 
of  a  pillar  all  the  week  and  on  a  stile  with  a 
young  woman  on  his  Sundays  out.  The  two 
roles  aren't  compatible.  He  can  go  in  for  the 
stile  or  the  pillar — whichever  he  prefers;  but 
he  can't  have  both." 

"I  wonder  if  you  really  would  be  happy  with 
Laurence  Baxendale,"  said  Nora  thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  know  that:  but  I  do  know  one 
thing — and  that  is  that  I  shall  always  be  mis- 
erable without  him.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  I 
wish  he'd  never  made  me  love  him.  I  used  to 
be  so  happy  in  the  old  days  when  love  was  a 
game  instead  of  a  martyrdom." 

"And  games  are  much  more  in  your  line 
than  martyrdoms." 

"Of  course  they  are.  Now,  some  women — 
such  as  Faith,  for  instance — really  relish  a 
martyrdom  and  get  the  full  flavour  out  of  it. 
But  it  is  as  much  thrown  away  upon  me  as  is 
caviare  on  the  general." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  you  would  be  happy  if 
you  were  married,"  persisted  Nora;  "you 
might  find  it  rather  dull,  you  are  so  fond  of 
change  and  variety  and  excitement.  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax says  that  marriage  is  a  luxury  to  a  rich 
woman  but  a  necessity  to  a  poor  one :  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  necessity  to  you ;  and  I  expect,  if 
you  were  to  marry  Laurence,  you'd  say  after- 
ward that  you  would  have  had  a  jollier  time 
if  you  had  married  somebody  else." 

"Pooh!  that's  nothing;  it  wouldn't  mean  I 
wasn't  happy  if  I  did  say  that.  Did  you  ever 
in  your  life  know  a  day's  shooting,  however 
good,  that  wouldn't  have  been  better  if  the 
birds  had  done  something,  or  the  dogs  had 
done  something  else?  Men  invariably  tell  you 
that  after  the  most  enormous  bag.  But  it 
doesn't  mean  they  haven't  enjoyed  themselves, 
bless  you !    It's  part  of  the  game." 

"You  can't  deny  that  Laurence  has  been  very 
wearing,  Nancy;  those  conscientious,  over- 
scrupulous men  always  are." 

"Nevertheless."  demurred  Nancy,  "a  certain 
amount  of  conscience  is  a  comfort — in  a  hus- 
band. I  mean;  not,  of  course,  in  one's  self.  I 
can't  help  feeling  that  in  the  medium  stage— ■ 
after  a  husband  had  ceased  to  be  a  treat  and 
before  he  had  begun  to  be  a  habit— it  would  be 
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nice  to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  religious 
service.  It  would  make  one  feel  so  good  and 
happy,  like  singing  hymns  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing. 

"It  does;  it  is  a  most  lovely  feeling,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"And  you'll  havVi  it  all  your  life:  that's  just 
your  luck."  And  poor  Nancy  looked  with  envy 
at  her  more  fortunate  sister. 

"Yet  you  used  to  be  quite  as  lucky  as  me." 

"I  know ;  that  is  the  funny  part  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  falling  in  love  with  Laurence  I 
resigned  my  good  luck,  and  took  the  ill-luck 
of  the  Baxendales  instead.  They  have  been 
renowned  as  an  unlucky  family,  you  know, 
ever  since  the  old  witch  pronounced  the  curse 
on  Baxcndale  Hall." 

"And  you  wish  that  you  had  never  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  then?" 

"Sometimes  I  do;  and  sometimes  I  feel  glad 
that  I  have  given  up  everything  for  him— even 
my  good  luck." 

"I  believe  you  were  happier  when  you  and 
Laurence  were  only  friends  and  not  lovers," 
said  Nora. 

"No,  I  wasn't.  I  daresay  I  should  have  been, 
if  he  had  let  mc ;  but  he  was  troublesome  even 
then.  He  was  always  constrained  and  queer 
because  he  was  so  poor:  as  if  there  were  a 
duty  on  friendship  as  there  is  on  tobacco!" 

"But  how  did  his  poverty  interfere  with  his 
being  friends?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know.  He  was  in  love  all  the 
time,  I  suppose,  and  was  afraid  of  it  showing." 

"And  of  course  it  showed  in  the  end. 
Those  overscrupulous  people  always  do  the 
thing  that  they  have  sacrificed  themselves  in 
avoiding;  but  not  till  it  is  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use." 

Nancy  groaned:  "That's  Laurence  all  over: 
when  we  were  friends  he  was  always  trying 
not  to  be  lovers,  and  now  we  are  lovers  he  is 
always  trying  not  to  be  friends.  He  is  wearing 
me  to  a  thread.  Oh!  how  I  wish  I  could  in- 
duce him  to  sec  the  matter  in  a  sensible  light, 
and  let  us  both  be  happy  on  the  income  of  the 
insurance  money!" 

"Here  we  are  at  the  church  turning;  I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  on  to  Silverhampton." 

"No,  I'm  not;  I'm  coming  to  church  with 
you." 

Nora  opened  her  pretty  blue  eyes  wide  in 
astonishment.  Nancy  was  not  much  of  a 
church-goer,  as  a  rule,  except  on  Sundays. 
"Coming  to  church  with  mc?" 

"Yes.  When  I  have  set  my  heart  on  having 
anything,  I  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  trying 
to  get  my  own   way,"   replied   Nancy,   with 


praiseworthy  fixity  of  purpose  though  lament- 
able ignorance  of  theology.  And  the  two  sis- 
ters entered  the  church  together. 

When  Evensong  was  over,  Nancy  paid  some 
calls  in  Tetleigh,  while  Nora  and  her  lover 
walked  back  to  Wayside  together;  and  as  they 
walked  they  talked  of  their  love  for  each 
other. 

"Isn't  it  difficult  to  believe,"  said  Nora,  "that 
you  and  I  can  ever  leave  off  loving  each  other, 
even  after  we  are  dead?" 

"Not  difficult,  my  child,  but  impossible;  for 
love  carries  in  himself  the  proofs  of  his  own 
immortality.  None  who  have  truly  and  deeply 
loved  can  doubt  that  their  own  are  theirs  for- 
ever; for  there  is  something  in  the  very  es- 
sence of  love  which  defies  death  and  brings 
immortality  to  light." 

"You  mean  that  when  we  really  love  an- 
other person,  we  feel  that  our  love  is  stronger 
than  death  ?" 

(It  was  noteworthy  that,  while  Laurence 
Baxendale  devoted  himself  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Nancy,  Nora  spent  her  time  in  inter- 
preting the  thoughts  of  Michael  Arbuthnot.) 

"We  know  that  it  is,  from  its  own  internal 
evidence,  quite  apart  from  any  divine  revela- 
tion. Roughly  speaking,  I  should  say  that 
those  men  and  women  who  doubt  their  own 
immortality  have  never  experienced  deep  and 
passionate  devotion.  They  may  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality — 
that  is  a  different  thing:  but  a  human  being 
who  has  once  absorbingly  loved  another 
human  being  can  never  doubt  that  his  love — 
and  therefore  himself — is  immortal:  he  is 
conscious  that  it  is  too  strong,  and  too  Godlike 
an  emotion  ever  to  see  death." 

"I  wish  Nancy  were  as  happy  in  her  love  as 
I  am,"  said  Nora,  with  a  sigh. 

"Poor  little  Nancy!  I  am  afraid  she  has 
much  to  go  through  before  she  is  perfected; 
and  yet  she  is  the  sort  of  person  that  one  feels 
is  only  suited  to  success  and  sunshine.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  Nancy  as  anything  but 
Nancy  Victrix." 

"Yes:  pity  and  Nancy  don't  dovetail  into 
each  other,  somehow." 

"No,  they  don't,"  agreed  the  vicar:  "I  can 
think  of  you  as  ill  and  sorrowful  and  yet 
yourself — your  dear,  sweet,  lovable  self;  but 
Nancy,  ill  or  unhappy,  would  not  be  Nancy  at 
all." 

"Come  and  walk  round  the  wood,"  said 
Nora,  when  the  lovers  reached  Wayside;  so 
they  crossed  the  lawn  and  entered  the  little 
coppice  on  the  further  side  of  it. 

"Hullo!   what's  that?"  exclaimed  Michael, 
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espying  a  small,  dark  object  under  one  of  the 
trees. 

"That's  our  idol.  Haven't  you  seen  it  be- 
fore, Michael?" 

•'No,"  replied  the  vicar,  standing  still  in 
front  of  a  little  stone  image;  "what  a  quaint 
object!    Where  did  it  come  from?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  has  been  here  ever  since 
I  can  remember;  and  when  we  were  children, 
Nancy  and  Tony  and  I  used  to  burn  sacrifices 
before  it." 

Michael  laughed :  "You  little  heathens !  On 
what  occasions  did  you  offer  up  these  vain  ob- 
lations?" 

"When  we  wanted  anything.  We  used  to 
think  that  the  idol  would  help  us  to  get  our 
way  if  only  we  bribed  him  with  burnt  offer- 
ings.   It  was  rather  awful  of  us,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know  that  you  were  worse  than 
many  scores  of  so-called  religious  people  who 
treat  God  very  much  as  you  treated  your 
graven  image.  But  look  here,  what's  this? 
Somebody  has  been  offering  up  sacrifices 
lately."  And  the  vicar  turned  over  with  his 
stick  a  little  heap  of  ashes  in  front  of  the  stone 
image. 

"It  must  have  been  the  boys,"  said  Nora, 
with  interest:  "we'll  ask  them.  Boys!"  she 
called  to  her  two  small  brothers  who  were 
just  then  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  busily 
engaged  in  digging  a  short  cut  through  the 
earth  to  Australia. 

Arthur  and  Ambrose  rushed  up  to  the  lov- 
ers: "Yes,  what's  up?"  inquired  Arthur  as 
spokesman. 

"Have  you  and  Ambrose  been  offering  up 
sacrifices  here?"  their  sister  asked. 

The  two  children  knelt  upon  the  ground 
and  examined  the  heap  of  ashes  with  interest. 
"No,"  replied  Arthur;  "somebody's  been  sacri- 
ficing here;  but  it  wasn't  us,  was  it,  Amby?" 

Ambrose  shook  his  head:  "We  haven't  of- 
fered up  a  sacrifice  for  a  long  time — not  since 
the  day  at  Baxendale  Hall,  when  the  big  tree 
was  blown  down." 

"Why  did  you  do  it  then?"  asked  the  vicar. 

"Because  we  wanted  to  please  the  tree  spir- 
it," Arthur  enlightened  him:  "we  thought  the 
tree  spirit  would  be  very  angry  at  having  his 
tree  blown  down ;  so  we  tried  to  put  him  into  a 
good  temper  by  offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  him 
in  the  roots  of  the  tree." 

"And  did  you  succeed  in  pacifying  him,  I 
wonder?"  continued  Michael. 

Both  little  heads  shook  violently:  "No,  we 
didn't;  he  was  so  angry  that  that  very  night 
he  burned  down  Baxendale  Hall.  We  knew 
he'd  be  in  a  wax,  but  we  never  thought  he'd 


do  anything  as  bad  as  that"  And  then  the 
boys  rushed  back  to  continue  their  underland 
route. 

"I  wonder  who  did  offer  up  the  sacrifice?" 
mused  Michael,  absently  stirring  up  the  ashes 
with  his  stick. 

Nora  looked  up  with  a  solemn  expression  in 
her  eyes:  "I  know:  it  was  Nancy.  I  sec  now 
what  she  meant  by  saying  that  she  never  left 
a  stone  unturned  when  she  wanted  very  badly 
to  get  her  own  way. 


»» 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WEDDING  BELLS. 

You  came:   then   undiscovered   lands 
Sprang  straightway  into  view; 

You  took  my  life  within  your  hands, 
And  all  things  were  made  new. 

"So  you,  too,  have  taken  to  yourself  idols, 
and  made  merry,  and  have  forgotten  the  living 
God,"  said  Rufus  Webb  to  Michael  Arbuthnot, 
one  day  when  the  vicar  was  calling  upon  his 
weird  parishioner. 

"No,  Mr.  Webb,  I  have  done  none  of  these 
things.  I  have  merely  believed  God's  state- 
ment that  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  Him,  and  have  accepted  such  gifts 
accordingly." 

"And  do  you  think  that  He  will  permit  His 
chosen  servant  and  minister  to  put  the  love  of 
women  before  the  love  of  God?" 

"He  will  not  have  to  permit  it,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,"  replied  Michael,  with  unruffled 
patience :  "and  there  is  one  thing  He  knows  as 
well  as— nay,  better  than— I  do;  and  that  is 
that  my  love  for  a  woman  has  taught  mc  more 
than  I  even  learnt  before  of  His  love  for  me. 
It  is  only  by  loving  one  another  that  we  learn 
anything  of  God's  love  for  us." 

"Beware  lest  you  are  crying  peace  where 
there  is  no  peace,  and  are  imagining  vain 
things." 

"I  have  imagined  plenty  of  vain  things  in 
my  time,  goodness  knows !  But  this  one  thing 
does  not  happen  to  be  vain,  neither  is  it  of 
my  own  imagining.  I  uphold  that  of  all  God's 
revelations  of  Himself  to  sinful  man,  there  is 
none  that  teaches  us  so  much  about  Him  as 
our  love  for  one  another." 

"How  can  our  love  for  anything  else  besides 
Himself  be  reckoned  as  other  than  idolatry?" 
asked  Rufus. 

"Because  our  love  for  each  other  is  not  sep- 
arate from  our  love  for  Him,  but  is  a  part  of 
it ;  just  as  the  sparkle  of  a  running  brook  does 
not  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  sunshine,  but 
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rather  adds  to  it,  because  they  are  really  one 
and  the  same  thing." 

Rufus  merely  shook  his  head,  and  the  vicar 
continued :  "Besides,  loving  another  person 
with  a  deep  and  sincere  love  gives  us  so  much 
larger  views  of  God's  love  for  us.  When  we 
feel  how  tender  is  our  own  love — how  we 
would  rather  die  than  cause  the  beloved  one 
pain,  and  what  we  would  sacrifice  to  ensure 
the  loved  one's  happiness — all  our  petty  doubts 
and  questionings  regarding  God's  dealings 
with  us  disappear.  We  know  that  we — faulty 
and  imperfect  as  we  are — are,  nevertheless, 
incapable  of  leaving  anything  undone  which 
would  ensure  the  happiness  of  that  one  living 
creature:  and  is  it  conceivable  that  our  love 
is  a  more  perfect  thing  than  God's  love — that 
He  created  beings  superior  to  Himself?  Nay, 
we  rather  sec  that  as  we  are  each  capable  of 
caring  for  one  other  human  being  and  only 
one,  so  He  is  capable  of  caring  for  the  whole 
human  race.  Otherwise  we  should  be  greater 
than  He;  and  the  clay  cannot  be  greater  than 
the  Potter  who  formed  it." 

"I  fear  you  are  comforting  yourself  with 
false  doctrines." 

But  the  vicar  stood  firm:  "I  think  not.  To 
my  mind  the  mediaeval  ascetics  and  the  Puri- 
tans, who  in  turn  taught  that  human  love  was 
an  evil  thing,  did  more  than  any  other  here- 
tics in  placing  false  barriers  between  man 
and  God,  and  in  Giving  men  incorrect  ideas  of 
Him." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you:  I  only  wish  I 
could.  But  how  can  you  still  go  on  cherish- 
ing these  delusive  dreams  when  you  see  the 
ruin  which  overtook  that  young  man,  known 
to  both  of  us,  who  had  great  possessions  and 
loved  them  too  well  ?"  And  Rufus  pointed  out 
of  his  window  to  where  the  ruins  of  Baxen- 
dale  Hall  gleamed  red  among  the  trees.  "He 
loved  houses  and  lands  more  than  God — I 
loved  my  wife  more  than  God — and  it  pleased 
God  to  take  from  each  of  us  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  at  a  stroke.  Then  learn  wisdom  from  our 
afflictions  and  take  care  that  a  like  thing  does 
not  happen  unto  you;  for  cursed  is  he  that 
putteth  his  trust  in  man  and  taketh  man  for 
his  defence,  and  his  heart  goeth  from  the 
Lord  1" 

"I  think,  Mr.  Webb,  you  are  unjust  in  say- 
ing that  Baxendalc  loved  his  house  and  land 
inordinately;  personally,  I  never  met  a  young 
man  who,  to  my  thinking,  put  so  true  a  value 


upon  worldly  possessions.  Like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  he  has  one  of  the  most  refined  na- 
tures I  ever  met  with.  The  word  gentleman, 
even  in  its  most  restricted  and  subtle  sense, 
would  always  be  descriptive  of  Laurence  Bax- 
endalc; and  that  most  perfect  and  exhaustive 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  the  Fifteenth  Psalm, 
is  entirely  applicable  to  him." 

"Yet  the  wrath  of  God  came  upon  him,  and 
burned  down  his  house  before  his  eyes." 

"I  admit  that  his  house  was  burned  down, 
Mr.  Webb;  but — speaking  with  all  reverence — 
I  do  not  see  that  the  wrath  of  God  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  have  no  patience  with 
people  who  put  down  to  God's  account  the 
evils  which  most  distinctly  are  wrought  by 
man." 

'Then  do  you  deny  that  the  burning  of  Bax- 
cndale  was  a  judgment  upon  Laurence  Baxcn- 
dale — or,  rather,  a  discipline  necessary  to  the 
saving  of  his  soul?"  Rufus  Webb's  excite- 
ment, never  much  under  control,  was  rapidly 
getting  the  better  of  him;  he  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  small  room,  thrusting  his 
hands  the  while  through  his  masses  of  un- 
kempt hair. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  anything  of  the  kind," 
said  the  vicar,  firmly;  "though  I  hold  that  all 
afflictions,  by  whatever  agency  they  may  be 
wrought,  will  do  good  to  our  souls,  if  taken 
in  a  proper  spirit.  But  I  say  that  if  any 
human  being,  whatever  the  motive  may  have 
been,  set  fire  to  Baxendalc  Hall  on  purpose, 
that  human  being  was  guilty  of  actual  sin, 
and  ought  to  make  confession  of  the  same." 

"No,  no,  no;  not  if  Laurence  Baxendale's 
soul  is  saved  thereby." 

"It  costs  more  than  the  burning  of  Baxen- 
dalc Hall  to  redeem  his  soul :  we  must  let 
that  alone  for  ever.  And  we  have  no  right  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come." 

"But  it  is  not  doing  evil  to  burn  the  ac- 
cursed thing:  it  is  not  doing  evil  to  destroy 
false  gods  and  to  cut  down  their  groves." 

"It  is  doing  evil  to  devote  ourselves  so  ex- 
clusively to  our  brother's  mote  that  we  have 
no  time  for  the  extirpation  of  our  own  beams," 
said  the  vicar,  rising  to  depart;  for  he  knew 
that  argument  was  worse  than  useless  when 
Rufus  was,  as  now,  in  one  of  his  fanatical 
moods.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Webb;  come  up 
and  have  a  chat  with  me  at  the  vicarage  when- 
ever you  feel   inclined." 

And  with  that  they  parted. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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A   HUGO    RELIC    AT   THE   LENOX 

LIBRARY. 

After  the  Print  Department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  had  arranged  its  Victor 
Hugo  exhibition  early  this  summer  there  came 
an  addition  of  decided  interest.  This  was  an 
original  drawing  by  Victor  Hugo,  accompa- 
nied by  an  autograph  letter  from  his  hand, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

In  1836  I  was  spending  a  day  at  Passy  at 
the  house  of  M.  Reynouard,  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  "The  Templars."  He  wore  his 
white  hair  flowing  on  his  shoulders.  I  said  to 
him :  "You  wear  your  hair  the  same  as  Frank- 
lin, and  you  resemble  him."  He  replied,  smil- 
ing: 4< Perhaps  that  is  caused  by  the  neigh- 
borhood." And  he  showed  me  a  house  which 
one  saw  from  his  garden.  "It  is  there,"  said 
he  to  me,  "that  Franklin  lived  in  1778." 

I  drew  this  house,  which  since  then  has  been 
demolished.  Here  is  the  drawing.  I  believe 
that  this  picture  of  Franklin's  house  at  Passy 
is  the  only  one  in  existence.  I  offer  it  to  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
in  doing  me  the  honor  to  address  me,  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  expression  of 
my  deep  sympathy  with  the  valiant  men  who 
are  struggling  so  gloriously  to  deliver  the 
great  American  republic  from  the  shame  of 
slavery.  Victor  Hugo. 

Hautcville  House,  March  19,  1864. 

Apart  from  its  historical  interest  to  Amer- 
icans, this  drawing  (which  came  from  the  col- 
lection of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  for  whom,  it  ap- 
pears, it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow) 
is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  many  repro- 
ductions on  view  here  which  give  so  complete 
a  picture  of  the  poet's  power  as  a  draughts- 
man. 

The  personal  side  of  Hugo,  as  indicated 
here  on  a  former  occasion,  is  illustrated  by 
portraits  drawn  from  all  possible  sources. 
There  are  etchings  by  Buhot,  Rodin,  the 
sculptor,  and  Raj  on,  lithographs  by  Achille 
Dcveria  and  Noel,  and  a  fine  wood  engraving 
by  Robert.  The  picture  is  rounded  out  by 
a  number  of  caricatures,  while  Lalanne's  etch- 
ings picture  the  exile's  surroundings  at  Guern- 
sey, and  Fantin-Latour  supplies  the  apotheosis 
in  a  characteristic  lithograph. 


BOOKSELLING   IN   RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  newspaper,  Sicvcrny  Krai,  says 
the  London  Literary  World,  publishes  a  study 
by  M.  Chereninc,  a  provincial  bookseller,  on 
the  present  condition  of  bookselling  in  Russia. 
He  finds  that  the  number  of  sellers  of  books 
and   popular   works    in   all    countries   of   the 


Empire  does  not  exceed  the  figure  of  2000, 
of  whom  327  are  in  the  two  capitals,  the  others 
carrying  on  their  trade  in  460  towns  and  ham- 
lets. Bookselling  in  Russia,  and  especially  in 
the  provinces,  is  in  a  lamentable  state.  There 
are  not  more  than  thirty  houses  doing  a  trade 
of  any  extent,  where  serious  works  and  gen- 
eral literature  are  obtainable.  The  majority 
of  the  booksellers  sell  books  only  as  a  second 
string  to  the  bow,  occupying  themselves 
chiefly  with  grocery,  drapery,  etc.  Practi- 
cally they  sell  books  only  during  the  two 
months  following  the  return  of  the  classes 
from  the  country,  when  the  classics  are  asked 
for.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  sell  almanacs 
and  books  or  brochures  at  a  halfpenny  or  a 
penny  each  for  the  people,  this  class  of  litera- 
ture rarely  rising  to  the  price  of  fivepence. 
As  to  great  bookselling  establishments  having 
connections  in  all  the  countries,  there  arc  not 
more  than  five  or  six  of  them.  M.  Cherenine 
says  the  Russian  public  have  not  yet  reached 
the  level  of  intellectual  development,  when  the 
necessity  of  having  a  library  at  home  makes 
itself  felt.  The  public  are  satisfied  with  a  sub- 
scription to  a  circulating  library,  or  with  such 
books  as  they  can  borrow  gratis. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

I  am  preparing  for  immediate  (private) 
publication  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  intend  to  in- 
clude a  list  of  the  volumes  enriched  by  his 
marginalia.  Some  of  these  books  are  now 
accessible  in  the  British  Museum,  but  a  large 
number  were  scattered  in  the  sale  of  the 
libraries  of  Lamb,  Southey,  Professor  J.  H. 
Green  and  others. 

As  I  desire  to  indicate  the  present  where- 
abouts of  all  volumes  annotated  by  S.  T.  C, 
may  I  ask  the  courtesy  of  a  brief  note  in  an 
early  number  of  The  Bookman  calling  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  my  search?  I 
shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  concern- 
ing these  marginalia  or  other  interesting  Colc- 
ridgeana.      Very  truly  yours, 

John  Louis  Haney. 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  September  1,  1902. 

August,  which  is  the  quietest  month  of  the 
year  for  the  bookseller  from  a  sales  standpoint, 
is  often  a  comparatively  busy  one  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  busy  season,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  lines  of  holiday  goods  there 
has  been  published  during  the  month  past  a 
rather  unusual  number  of  books,  more  espe- 
cially in  fiction,  which  may  be  expected  at 
once  to  sell  readily.  Castle  Craneycrow.  by 
George   Barr   McCutchcon,   and   A   Speckled 
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Bird,  by  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  came  out 
early  in  the  month,  and  have  now  demon- 
strated their  popularity  by  large  sales.  The 
Fortunes  of  Oliver9  Horn,  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  and  Temporal  Power,  by  Marie  Corelli, 
were  later  publications,  which  are  already 
in  great  demand.  Mary  J.  Holmes  adds  The 
Comptons  to  her  large  list  of  novels,  and  a 
new  one-volume  edition  of  The  Valley  of  De- 
cision  will,  no  doubt,  increase  the  sales  of  this 
already  popular  book.  A  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  juveniles  was  made,  which, 
however,  may  be  considered  but  forerunners 
of  what  may  be  expected  during  the  next  two 
months.  The  list  of  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions for  the  month  was  a  light  one,  and  docs 
not  contain  any  title  of  prominence. 

Business  in  general  compared  favourably  with 
the  same  period  in  former  years,  and  was  most 
noticeable  in  the  sales  of  the  popular  fiction 
of  the  day.  School-book  trade  opened  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  strong,  and  bids  fair 
to  exceed  in  volume  that  of  other  seasons. 
Sales  were  confined  mostly  to  the  text-books 
for  the  lower  grades  and  common  schools. 
Many  new  series  in  the  different  subjects  of 
study  are  brought  out  from  time  to  time  and 
gradually  displace  the  older  standards,  thus 
creating  many  exchanges  and  new  business. 

Announcements  of  new  books  to  be  brought 
out  during  the  coming  months  continue  to  be 
very  numerous,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  output  of  former  years  will  be  ex- 
celled, both  in  numbers  and  in  titles,  which 
may  be  expected  to  have  exceptionally  large 
sales.  Of  the  latter  class  such  books  as 
Donovan  Pasha,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  Captain 
Macklin,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  The  Two 
Van  Revels,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  and  The 
Blue  Flower,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  can  readily 
be  predicted  as  leaders.  Other  attractive 
and  illustrated  books  will  include  Wanted:  A 
Chaperon,  by  Paul  L.  Ford.  Japanese  Girls 
and  Women,  by  Alice  M.  Bacon,  Over  the 
Black  Coffee,  compiled  by  Arthur  Gray,  and 
The  Story  of  Athens,  by  Howard  Crosby 
Butler. 

By  reference  to  the  following  list  of  best 
selling  books  for  the  month  just  past,  it  will 
be  seen  that  The  Virginian  and  Mrs.  Wig$s 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch  have  maintained  their 
position  at  the  head.  Hearts  Courageous  and 
The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane,  by  showing  in- 
creased popularity,  have  thus  continued  near 
the  top,  while  two  of  the  most  recent  publi- 
cations, A  Speckled  Bird  and  Castle  Craney- 
crow,  have  secured  enviable  places.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  list  there  is  always  a  large  number 
of  books,  more  especially  of  fiction,  which  are 
having  more  than  an  ordinarily  good  sale,  and 
the  titles  to  be  included  for  the  next  few 
months  will  have  to  have  exceptional  popu- 
larity : 

The  Virginian.    By  Owen  Wistcr.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Alice 
Caldwell  Hegan.     $1.00. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.    $1.50. 

Hearts  Courageous.  By  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives.     $1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.  By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.    $1.50. 


The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.      $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane.  By  MacLanc. 
$1.50. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.     $1.50. 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.  By 
Charles  Major.     $1.50. 

Ranson's  Folly.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
$1.50. 

Miss  Petticoats.      By  Dwight  Tilton.    $1.50. 

The  Conqueror.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
$1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  September  1,  1902. 

Although  August  is  a  slow  month  and  there 
is  usually  very  little  doing,  business  was  quite 
lively  last  month  for  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
not  only  popular  fiction,  but  miscellaneous 
literature  as  well,  was  in  good  demand.  It  is 
now  practically  the  eve  of  the  fall  season,  and 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  never  at  any  time 
have  the  indications  for  a  heavy  autumn  busi- 
ness been  more  favourable.  Wholesale  trade  in 
most  of  the  large  centres  is  unusually  hrisk. 
particularly  in  supplies  needed  for  current  and 
immediate  use,  which  indicates,  of  course,  that 
retail  trade  is  in  good  shape  nearly  every- 
where. 

The  Virginian  continues  to  be  the  best-sell- 
ing book  of  the  day,  and  is  going  better  every 
week.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
shows  no  falling  off  in  the  demand,  and  Doro- 
thy Vernon  and  The  Mississippi  Bubble  again 
sold  largely  The  two  important  novels  that 
were  published  last  month,  A  Speckled  Bird 
and  Castle  Craneycrow  met  with  a  good  re- 
ception, and  will  no  doubt  play  a  prominent 
part  in  next  month's  sales.  The  Leopard's 
Spots  and  The  Spenders  were  in  excellent  re- 
quest right  through  the  month,  and  appear 
likely  to  be  good  fall  books. 

The  autumn  announcements  are  unusually 
heavy  this  year  in  promising  material,  and  if 
every  book  of  note  sells  as  well  as  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  sell,  the  season  of 
1902  will  leave  all  previous  records  behind. 
Fiction,  as  usual,  is  represented  very  strongly, 
but  due  attention  has  been  given  to  books  in 
other  classes,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  heav- 
ier reading  for  those  who  prefer  it.  Poetry 
of  the  salable  kind  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence, and  very  little  of  it  is  announced,  any- 
way. 

As  an  item  of  minor  importance,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  nowadays  when  an  author 
of  established  fame  publishes  a  new  book 
vthere  is  no  longer  the  increase  of  demand  for 
his  earlier  works  that  formerly  obtained. 
Time  was  when  the  appearance  of  a  new  book 
made  previous  volumes  by  its  author  move 
very  lively  upon  a  bookseller's  shelves.  The 
effect  now,  with  few  exceptions,  is  hardly  no- 
ticeable. 

It  appears  to  be  the  feeling  everywhere  that 
fall  trade  will  run  chiefly  to  popular  and  new 
books  this  season.  It  has  been  going  this  way 
for  several  seasons,  for  that  matter,  but  this 
year  the  tendency  will  be  even  more  strongly 
marked. 
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The  following  books  were  the  most  promi- 
nent in  sales  last  month : 

The  Virginian.    By  Owen  Wister.    $1.50. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  G.  B.  McCutcheon. 
$1.50. 

Dorothy  Vernon.    By  Charles  Major.  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Alice 
Caldwell  Hegan.    $1.00. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.    $1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.  By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.  $1.50. 

The    Spenders.      By    Harry    Leon    Wilson. 

$1.50. 
The  Story  of  Mary  MacLanc.  By  MacLane. 

$1.50. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.     $1.50. 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  By  Conan 
Doyle.    $1.25. 

The  Conqueror.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
$1.50. 

The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky.  By  Ottilie  J. 
Liljenkranz.     $1.50. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

July  21  to  August  20,  1902. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  adverse  holi- 
day weather,  the  public  appear  to  be  very 
much  out  and  abroad,  for  very  little  reading 
is  being  done,  and  although  the  present  is 
usually  a  period  of  marking  time  in  the  book 
trade,  the  slackness  is  evidently  more  notice- 
able than  is  customary;  indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  imagine  what  the  position  of  the 
trade  would  be  were  it  not  that,  in  spite  of 
fluctuation,  a  steady  demand  is  experienced 
for  the  6s.  novel. 

Of  this  class  the  output  during  the  month 
has  been  very  small,  but  a  number  of  already 
favourite  works  have  continued  to  attract  a 
goodly  number  of  purchasers,  and  in  several 
cases  have  had  an  increased  popularity. 
Among  the  most  successful  have  been  The 
Mystery  of  the  Sea,  by  Bram  Stoker;  Love 
with  Honour,  by  Marriott,  and  An  English 
Girl  in  Paris.  The  Conquest  of  Charlotte, 
Papa  and  A  IVilful  Woman  have  also  sold 
freely. 

The  already  popular  series  of  "English  Men 
of  Letters"  is  now  appearing  in  a  new  dress, 
and  several  of  the  volumes  have  been  in 
almost  constant  request,  notably  the  lives  of 
Arnold.  George  Eliot  and  Hazlitt. 

Theological  works  are  not  usually  much  in 
favour  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  the  excep- 
tion in  this  case  to  the  rule  is  Dr.  Fairbairn's 
Philosophy  of  a  Christian  Religion,  which 
has  continued  to  attract  a  wide  circle  of  the 
more  thoughtful  public,  and  has  undoubtedly 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  items  of  the 
month. 

Many  of  the  volumes  in  the  various  pocket 
libraries  have  moved  briskly,  more  especially 
those  of  Dickens,  George  Eliot  and  Meredith, 
and  although  the  two  former  have  been  before 
the  public  in  various  popular  editions  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  they  are  now  considerable 
rivals  to  present-day  authors.  A  recent  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  works  of  Dickens  by 


F.   G.   Kitton   has  been  remarkably  well   re- 
ceived. 

Priests  and  People  in  Ireland,  a  companion 
volume  to  the  well-known  Five  Years  in  Ire- 
land, and  by  the  same  author,  has  rapidly  run 
through  a  large  number. 

With  the  well-nigh  universal  use  of  the 
camera  it  may  be  expected  that  many  hand- 
books to  photography  are  in  evidence,  and  tin- 
sale  in  these  has  been  very  good,  Lund's  Pho- 
tography for  Novices  being  especially  popular. 

As  we  close  this  report  orders  are  still  com- 
ing in  freely  for  the  forthcoming  work  by 
Marie  Corelli. 

The  sale  of  guide  books  has  lessened  con- 
siderably during  the  past  month,  but  certain 
of  the  volumes  in  the  "Through"  and  "Way 
About"  series  are  still  in  request. 

A  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  the 
sixpenny  reprint  has  been  noticeable,  and  al- 
though we  are  at  the  height  of  the  holiday 
season,  when  this  class  is  usually  so  popular, 
the  orders,  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
month,  have  been  very  small. 

Among  the  magazines  little  alteration  Is 
noticeable,  and  in  consequence  of  the  corona- 
tion events  the  sale  in  illustrated  periodicals 
has  been  of  considerable  importance. 

The  following  is  a  list  01  the  best  selling 
books  of  the  month  : 

The  Mystery  of  the  Sea.  By  Bram  Stoker. 
6s.     (Heinemann.) 

The  Conquest  of  Charlotte.  By  D.  S.  Mel- 
drum.    6s.     (W.  Blackwood.) 

Love  with  Honour.  By  C.  Marriott.  6s. 
(Lane.) 

An  English  Girl  in  Paris.    6s.     (Lane.) 

A  Wilful  Woman.  By  G.  B.  Burgin.  6s. 
(Long.) 

Papa.  By  Mrs.  Williamson.  6s.  (Meth- 
uen. ) 

Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
A.  M.  Fairbairn.  12s.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.) 

Priests  and  People  in  Ireland.  By.  M.  J.  F. 
McCarthy.      7s.  6d.      (Simpkin.) 

Various  volumes  of  pocket- library  editions 

Lund's  Photography  for  Novices.  is.  net 
(Butcher.) 

Jim  Twelves.  A.B.  By  W.  F.  Shannon. 
3s  6d.      (Methuen.) 

Lady  Beatrix.    3s.  6d.      (Harper.) 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
August  10  to  September  10,  1902. 

NEW    YORK. 

American  Book  Company: 

Nathan  Dcr  Wcisc.     Lessing. 

Abbey  Press: 

How    Tommy    Was    Cured    of    Crying. 

Gertrude  R.  M.  Waites. 
Ballads    of    Brotherhood.      Alphonse    A. 

Hopkins. 

Bonncll,  Silver  and  Companv: 

Sir  Walter  of  Kent.     Edited  by  Julius  A. 
Lewis. 
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Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Edited  by  James  A.  Harrison. 

Dickerman  and  Son: 

The  Story  of  Lizzie  McGuire.  By  Mc- 
Guire. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Poetry  and  the  Religion  of  the 
Psalms.      James  Robertson. 

The  Defendant.      G.  K.  Chesterton. 

The  Founder  of  Mormonism.  I.  Wood- 
bridge  Riley. 

The  Blood-Tax.      Dorothea  Gerard. 

Turn  Tad.     William  Henry  Venable. 

Temporal  Power.    Marie  Corel li. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Voice  of  the  People.  Illustrated  edi- 
tion.     Ellen  Glasgow. 

The  Freeman  and  Other  Poems.  Ellen 
Glasgow. 

Eckler : 

Good  Without  God.     Robert  C.  Adams. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 

•      Remembered  Days.    James  B.  Kenyon. 

Globe  School  Book  Company: 

English  Literature.     V.  D.  Scudder. 
American  Literature.      William  C.   Law- 
ton. 

Grafton  Press: 

The     Imperial     Republic.      Elizabeth     G. 

Crane. 
By  the  Stage  Door.      Ada  Patterson  and 
Victory  Bateman. 

Industrial  Publication  Company: 

The  Shakespeare  Cyclopaedia  and  New 
Glossary.     John  Phin. 

Lane: 

The    Just    and    The     Unjust.      Richard 

Bagot. 
Luck  o'  Lassendale.      By  the  Earl  of  Id- 

desleigh. 

Neely : 

The    Riding    Master   and    Other    Stories. 

James  M.  Douglass. 
Brickbats   and    Bouquets.      Col.   John   A. 

Joyce. 

Outlook   Company: 

Seen  by  the  Spectator.  Being  a  Selection 
of  Rambling  Papers  first  printed  in  The 
Outlook,  under  the  title  The  Spectator. 

The  Philippines.      William  H.  Taft. 

Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

The  Quest  of  Polly  Locke.  Zoe  A.  Nor- 
ris. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Fame  for  a  Woman.     Cranstoun  Mctcalf. 
As    Seen    from   the   Ranks.      Charles   E. 

Benton. 
Industrial    Conciliation.       Report   of    the 
Conference  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 


eration. 
Typhoon.      Joseph  Conrad. 
Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 

Villari. 


Luigi 


Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.      E.  W.  Hor- 

nung. 
The  Wings  of  the  Dove.     Henry  James. 
(Vols.  I  and  II.) 


The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.     F.  Hop- 

kinson  Smith. 
Views  and  Reviews.     W.  E.  Henley. 

Stokes  Company: 

Tom  Moore.      Theodore  S.   Sayre. 
Son !      Lord  Gilhooley. 

Taylor  and  Companv: 

In  the  Gates  of  Israel.      Herman   Bern- 
stein. 

Wessels  Company: 

The    Magic    Mashie    and    Other    Golfish 
Stories.      Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

Whittaker : 

Kinship   of   God   and   Man.      Rev.   J.   J. 
Lanier.     (Vol.  II.) 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Young  Churchman  Company: 

The    Truth     of    Christianity.     Compiled 

from   various   sources.      Major  W.    H. 

Turton. 
Urbs  Beata.  A  Vision  of  the  Perfect  Life. 

Herbert  Cushing  Tolman. 
Catholic     Principles.      Rev.     Frank     W. 

Westcott. 

SAN  FRANCISO,  CAL. 

Hoffman-Edwards  Company : 

Talks  to  Students  on  the  Art  of  Study. 
Frank  Cramer. 

BOSTON,  MASS 

Clark  Publishing  Company: 

The  Climax.     Charles  Felton  Pidgin. 

Angel  Guardian  Press: 

Elocution    and    Dramatic    Art.      M.    B. 

Ryan. 
The    Lawson    History    of    the    America's 

Cup.        Winfield     M.     Thompson     and 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Advanced  First  Reader.     Ellen  M.  Ayr. 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun.  Sketches  of  Life 
in  Eastern  Land. 

The  Mother  Tongue.  Book  III.  John 
H.  Gardiner.  George  Lyman  Kittredge 
and  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  Ed- 
win  Ginn. 

Lothrop : 

The  Treasure  of  Shag  Rock.  Robert 
Lloyd. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Stone  and  Company: 

Castle   Craneycrow.     G.   B.   McCutcheon. 

Continental  Publishing  Company: 

Kings  of  the  Queensberry  Realm.  W.  W. 
Naughton. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company : 

Babel  and  Bible.    Dr.  Fnedrich  Delitzsch. 
The    Creation- Story    of    Genesis    I.    Dr. 
Hugo  Radau. 

LONDON,  ENG. 
Newnes : 

North,  South  and  Over  the  Sea.      M.  E. 

Francis   (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 
The    Poetical    Works    of    Percy    Bysshe 
Shelley. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Government  Printing  Office: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Ferris  and  Leach : 

In  Quest  of  the  Quaint.     Eliza  B.  Chase. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Bardeen : 

Black's  Graded  Primer. 
A    Manual    of    Civics     for    New    York 
Schools.      C.  W.  Bardeen. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween June  1  and  July  1,   1902. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned : 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Hearts   Courageous.    Rives.     (Bowcn-Mcr- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskcrvilles.     Doyle. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  Mary  Neville.     Sladc.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

4.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Stronger  Than  Love.     Alexander.     (Bren- 

tano.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Blazed  Trail.     White.    McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  C   queror.     Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Spenders.      Wilson.       (Lothrop   Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Diary    of    a    Goose    Girl.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.00. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

1.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  While  Charlie  Was  Away.    Bigclow.    (Ap- 

pleton.)     75  cents. 

5.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.   (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Pines    of    Lory.      Mitchell.      (Life.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Mississippi   Bubble.      Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $150 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone). 

$1.50 

5.  The    Spenders.       Wlson.       (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

Century  Co.) $1.25. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Brinton     Eliot.        Farmer.        (Macmillan.) 

$150. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  Belshazzar.      Davis.      (Doubleday.)      $1.50. 

5.  The  Kentons.     Howell.      (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.    James. 

(Longmans.)     $3.20  net. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Conqueror.      Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Tree.     Richards.     (Estes.)     75  cents. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.   (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Dorothy     Vernon.     Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Leopard's   Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Red  Chancellor.    Magnay.    (Brentano.) 

$1.50- 

3.  Golf.    Taylor.     (Applcton.)     $1.60  net. 

4.  A  Golf  Lunatic.      Kcnnard.      (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Stronger  Than  Love.     Alexander.     (Bren- 

tano)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  S1.50. 

2.  Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 
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3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  The    Hound    of    the     Baskervilles.    Doyle. 

(McClurc.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowcn-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Conqueror.     Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.  (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Spenders.     Wilson.  (Lothrop.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.    (Stone.) 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wrilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.    (Doubleday. 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  None  But  the  Brave.    Sears.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.      Hough.     Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Hound   of   the    Baskervilles.    Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.13. 

5.  Dorothy  Vernon.       Major.       (Macmillan). 

$1.50.* 

6.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.  (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Leopard's  Spots.     Dixon.  (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.     Doyle. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.    (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Leopard's    Spots.     Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Amor   Victor.     Kenyon.      (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

5.  Castle   Craneycrow.  McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Blazed    Trail.      White.       (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $i-50. 

2.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.  (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen- Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Desert.     Van  Dyke.  (Scribner.)     $1.25. 

net. 

6.  Josh     Billings     Old     Farmer's     Alminax. 

Shaw.     (Dillingham.)     $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowcn- 

Mcrrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Dorothy     Vernon.     Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.  (Scribner.)    $1-50. 

6.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Dorothy     Vernon.     Major.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Spenders.     Wilson.     (Lothrop.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Story  of   Mary   MacLane.    MacLane. 

(Stone.)    $1.50. 

4.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Castle    Craneycrow.  McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  The     Wandering     Yankee     in     Montreal. 

Garde.     (Emerson  Press.)    50  cents. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Abner  Daniel.     Harben.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  Making  of  a   Statesman.      Harris.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Love  Story  of  Abner  Stone.    Barnes. 

$t.20  net. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.^)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    History    of    Sir    Richard    Calmady. 

Malet.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
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5.  Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Dorothy     Vernon.     Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Battleground.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Leopard's  Spots.  Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  Sir    Richard    Calmady.      Malct.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

NORFOLK  VA, 

1.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Leopard's  Spots.     Dixon.    (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Battleground.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Virgiinan.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen- Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  Amor  Victor.     Kenyon.     (Stokes.)     $}-5°- 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Mcrrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Leopard's    Spots.     Dixon.      (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowcn-Mer- 

rill   Co.)     $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PENN. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowcn-Mcr- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Conqueror.     Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Castle  Crancycrow.    McCutchcon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Castle  Crancycrow.    McCutcheon.   (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Dorothy    South.      Eggleston.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Japan.     Mcnjes.      (Macmillan.)     $$.00. 

6.  Truth    Dexter.     McCall.       (Little,    Brown 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   v  Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  The    Captain    of    the    Gray    Horse    Troop. 

Durland.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.  (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Audrey.     Johnston.      (Houghton,    Miffling 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  If  I  Were  King.     McCarthy.       (Russell.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky.  Liljcnkrantz. 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Greater  Love.      Crapscy.      (Abbey  Press.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.  (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Spenders.       Wlson.       (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Belshazzar.     Davis.      (Doubleday,    Page  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Mary  MacLane.    MacLane.    (Stone.)    $1-50. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Audrey.     Johnston.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Dorothy     Vernon.     Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Conqueror.     Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Rescue.      Sedgwick.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  House    of    Days.    Binkley.       (Robertson.) 

$1.25  net. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutchcon.   (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Leopard's   Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
t.'The  Virginian.  Wistcr.  (Maemillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough,     (Bi 

Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  The  Spenders.     Wilson.     (I.othrop.)    $1.50. 

4.  Dorothy     Vernon.      Major.       (Macmill;     ' 

$1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.     (Scribncr.)    $1.50. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

1.  A  SpeeWed  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham. 

$t.50. 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowei 

Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  Dorothy      Vernon.      Major.      (Maemillan, 

$1.50. 

4.  Dorothy     South,       hgglcslon.      ( Lothrop, 

$1.50. 

5.  Castle    Crancycrow.   McCulchcon.   (Stone, 

$1.50- 

6.  The  Virginian.  Wisicr.  (Maemillan.)  $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (McLeod 

&  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Tatch.    Ilegan. 

(Briggs.)     75  cents. 

3.  Castle    Crancycrow.      McCutchcon.      (Mc- 

Leod &  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $t.2S. 

4.  The  Minority.    Hill.     (Capp.  Clark  &  Co.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 
s".  The  Lady  Paramount  Harland.     (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $t.2S 
6.  Sarita.  the  Carlist.     Marchmont.     (McLeod 

&  Allen.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

TUCSON.  ARIZ, 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Maemillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Conqueror.      Athcrton.      (Maemillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Battleground.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane.     MacLane. 

(Stone.)     $i.w. 

5.  A   Lily   of    France.      Mason.      (Rowland.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)    Si.oo, 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Maemillan.)  $t.50, 

3.  Dorothy     Vernon.     Major,      (Maemillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 


5.  The  Leopard's  Spots.   Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Kage  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
(1.  The  Conqueror.     Athertou.     (Maemillan.) 

$>-5o. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  The  Virginian.   Wister.    (Maemillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Leopard's  Spots.  Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $i.so. 

5.  Mary  Neville.     Slade.      (Brcntano.)    $1.50. 

6.  Dorothy    Vernon,      Major.      (Maemillan.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

t.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Maemillan.)  $1.50. 

2.   Mrs.  Tree.     Ruliards.     (Kstes.)  75  cents. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  Ranson's    Folly.  Davis.   (Scribncr.)      $1.50. 

5.  Those  Delightful  Americans.  Coates.  (Ap- 

pleton.)     11.50. 

6.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.  (McClurc,  Phil- 

lips tk  Co.)     $1.50. 


From   the   above   lists   the   six   best   selling 
hooks  arc  selected  according  to  the  following 
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n  any  list  receives     10 


.Hi 
4th 


REST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  arc : 

1.  The     Virginian.     Wister.      (Maemil- 

lan.)    $1.50   3>4 

2.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan.     (Century  Co. )     $1 .00 195 

3.  The      Mississippi      Bubble,.       Hough. 

(Bowcn- Merrill   Co.)     fi.50   160 

4.  Dorothy  Vernon.      Major.      (Maemil- 

lan.)    $1.50   91 

5.  Ranson's  Folly.     Davis.      (Scribner.) 

$1-50    78 

6.  Castle       Crancycrow.         McCutcheon. 

(Stone.)     fi.50 71 
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Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Inventions 


MOULDED  RECORD 


AND    THE 


NEW  REPRODUCER 

duplicate  the  hamuli  voice  mi  Vol- 
ume and  clearness.  Absolutely  free 
from  scratching;  perfectly  smooth 
BOdnatural  The  Moulded  Records 
are  '-high  speed,*'  made  of  hard 
wax,  freely  and  fctfuly  handled. 
Willi  the  tk  v  recorder  perfect 
records    can     be     lllutlc    at    home, 


FhnmitfNipIii]  in  N'ine  Stvlit*.  $10.00 
to  $100.00.  Records.  50  cents; 
$5.00  per  d.>/.cn. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


CUSHION 

HOSE"1™" 
SUPPORTER 

EVERY  PAIR  WARRANTED 

Every  "VELVET  GRIP"  Rubber 
Buttori  Clas     ' 
Stamped  on 

'  BE  SURE  IT'S  THERE^J*- 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,   Makers,  Boatui 


The  ONLY  Automobile  that 
has  won  EVERY  Endurance 
Contest  held  in  America  is  the 

HAYNES=APPERSON 

the  most  practical  automobile  in  the  wmlil 
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It  has  surprised  us  to  see  in  the  notices 
of  Zola's  death  so  much 
Md  attention  paid  to  his  con- 

Draytna.  nection  with  the  Dreyfus 

case.  This  merely  goes 
to  show  how  completely  the  latest  thing 
about  any  man  supplants  in  most  minds 
all  that  went  before.  The  Dreyfus  case, 
over  which  so  much  ridiculous  stir  was 
made  in  England  and  this  country,  large- 
ly owing  to  a  general  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  was  only  an  episode,  an  incident. 
So  far  as  Zola's  relation  to  it  is  concerned, 
it  had  no  importance  except  that  it  gave 
the  world  a  practical  demonstration  of 
how  sincere  and  genuine  a  Spirit  the  great 
novelist  was,  since  he  was  willing  to  im- 
peril popularity,  friendship,  reputation 
and  personal  safety  for  the  sake  of  a 
Cause  in  which  be  believed.  But  as  for 
Dreyfus — that  is  decidedly  another  story. 


In  the   dedication  of  Owen  Wister's 

The  Virginian  to  Theo- 

Th*  r«wh  ttea      ,jore   Roosevelt   allusion 

Pv'"  Hta7""       is  made  to  one  P3^  oi 
rs  n  mo.  t^e  novej  wnjcn>  accord- 

ing to  the  author,  was  rewritten  at 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  suggestion.  Now 
this  is  a  point  which  seems  to  have  puz- 
zled and  piqued  the  curiosity  of  a  great 
many  readers  of  the  book.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  page  in  question  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  the  whole  story,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Ba- 
laam and  Pedro."  When  people  ask  what 
enormity  Balaam  committed  on  the  horse 
that  so  aroused  the  Virginian's  anger  and 
brought  sucli  a  swift  and  blasting  ven- 
geance they  are  putting  their  finger  on 
the  exact  obscurity  for  which  President 
Roosevelt  is  responsible.  When  the  epi- 
sode  was  first  published   as  a   separate 


story  Mr.  Wister  told  what  actually  did 
happen.  To  President  Roosevelt,  how- 
ever, the  description  was  too  harrowing 
and  repugnant,  and  to  him  is  owed  that 
elimination  which,  after  all,  produces  a 
far  greater  effect  artistically  by  reason  of 
its  very  obscurity. 

it 
While  the  lover  of  the  novels  and  the 
poems    of     Sir    Walter 
sirwaiMrscott-i     Scott  will,  in  the  main, 
country.  find  much  that  is  agree- 

able and  entertaining  in 
W.  S.  Crockett's  The  Scott  Country,  he 
will  be  likely  to  quarrel,  first  of  all,  with 
the  title.  Mr.  Crockett  means  by  the 
"Scott  Country"  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  southeast  of  Scotland;  and 


£MILE    ZOLA. 

"D'apres  une  charge  de  Gil\."—L' Eclipse 


3.  BLACK  dwarf's  cottage. 

4.  "the  bush  aboon  traquair." 

6.    TRACjUAm   KIRK. 


3.    TALLA  LINNS. 


5.    CASTLE  OF  LOCHES.       (qUENTIN   DURWARB.) 
7.    NORHAM    CASTLE.        (MAKMION.) 


while  the  major  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  books  and  the  life  of  the 
Wizard  of  the  North,  whole  chapters 
are  given  to  men  and  places  which  have 
nothing,  or  very  little,  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject itself.  Adequately  to  treat  of  the 
scenes  of  Scott's  novels  one  would  have 
to  go  much  farther  than  the  author  has 


done.  For  Peveril  of  the  Peak  it  would 
be  necessary  to  visit  and  investigate  the 
Isle  of  Man.  For  Ivanhoe  there  is  all 
the  country  lying  about  York,  the  lists 
of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche  and  Sherwood 
Forest.  For  Quentin  Durward  a  good 
deal  of  Touraine  and  Burgundy  would 
have  to  be  travelled  over;  and  for  The 


Talisman  one  would  be  obliged  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  East. 

Mr.  Booth  Tark in £tort's  proposal  that 
the   Indiana    Legislature 
a  ruticuioui        shall  offer  $500  in  prizes 
miooim.  every  year  to  foster  lit- 

erary genius   has  had  a 
good    deal   of   notice    from    newspapers 


which  were  thankful  for  a  new  topic  in 
the  silly  season.  Most  of  them  have 
sadly  gone  astray  in  their  remarks.  The 
most  that  we  can  find  to  say  about  it  is 
that  since  there  is  no  earthly  possibility 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature  passing  a  bill 
for  such  a  purpose,  Mr.  Tarkington 
should  have  formed  a  much  more  daz- 
zling conception.     A  gentleman  with  suf- 


ficient  imagination  to  write  Monsieur 
Beaucaire  ought  to  have  soared  to  some- 
thing really  magnificent.  Why  so  paltry 
a  sum  aj  $500?  Why  not  $500,000? 
Did  Mr.  Tarkington  think  that  he  could 
split  up  his  $500  into  little  bits  of  prizes 
and  have  masterpieces  come  dropping  in 
at  $4.89  a  masterpiece?  We  refuse  to 
consider  the  thing  seriously. 

Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White,  whose 
novels  The  Biased  Trait  and  The  West- 
erners have  had  such  a  wide  popularity, 
is  now  on  his  way  to  the  King's  Valley 
Canyon,  California,  to  gather  material  for 
another  book.  The  accompanying  por- 
trait is  from  a  painting  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert  White.  Gilbert  White, 
as  a  painter,  has  had  a  success  which  chal- 
lenges that  of  his  brother  in  literature. 
He  is  but  twenty- four  years  of  age,  and 
was  born  in  Michigan.  He  has  been  in 
Paris  studying  for  several  years,  and  has 
been  represented  by  a  number  of  pictures 
at  the  Salon,  where  a  portrait-painter 
must  be  pretty  good  to  get  any  chance  at 
all,  as  everything  else  takes  precedence 
of  portraits.  He  has  painted  Felix 
Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps  Dodge, 
Cheiro,  and  a  number  of  the  operatic 
stage  personages.  His  masters  in  Paris 
were  Constant  Laurens,  Whistler  and 
Macmonnies. 

* 

The   newspaper   biographies   seem   to 
have    made    a    mistake 

BraiHirU'*       with  regard  to  the  date 

Fir.t  Po«n.  of  Bret  Harte's  first  ap- 
pearance in  an  Eastern 
magazine.  He  was  far  more  precocious 
than  they  give  him  credit  for  being.  The 
old  Knickerbocker,  dry-nurse  of  Amer- 
ican literature,  introduced  Mr.  Harte  to 
Eastern  readers  in  its  issue  of  January, 
when  it  published  a  poem  of  his 
which  was  written  when  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  old,  and  which  must  have 
been  the  earliest  of  his  serious  attempts 
in  this  direction.  He  had  begun  only  a 
few  months  earlier  to  write  for  one  of 
the  San  Francisco  newspapers,  but  had 
produced  nothing  of  note ;  and  it  was  not 
until  eight  or  ten  years  afterward  that 
he  caught  the  ear  of  the  world.  The 
Knickerbocker  poem  has  some  biograph- 
ical interest,  and,  as  the  first  ambi- 
tious production  of  a  popular  writer,  de- 
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serves  a  niche  in  the  museum  of  literary 
curiosities.  Incidentally,  the  magazine 
editor  had  serious  doubts  concerning  the 
poet's  middle  name,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
quotation  marks  with  which  he  enclosed 
it.  The  poem  follows,  as  printed  in  the 
Knickerbocker,  where  it  has  slept  undis- 
turbed for  forty- four  years : 


"DOLORES. 


»» 


BY  F.  "BRET"   HARTE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Seville's  towers  are  worn  and  old; 
Seville's  towers  are  gray  and  gold: 
Saffron,  purple,  and  orange  dyes, 
Meet  at  the  edge  of  her  sun-set  skies: 
Bright  are  Seville's  maidens'  eyes, 
Gay  the  cavalier's  guitar: 
Music,  laughter,  low  replies, 
Intermingling;  and  afar. 
Over  the  hill,  over  the  dell, 
Soft  and  low:  Adagio! 
Comes  the  knell  of  the  vesper-bell, 
Solemnly  and  slow. 

Hooded  Nun,  at  the  convent  wall, 

Where  the  purple  vines  their  tendrils  throw, 

Lingering,   looking,   wouldst   recall 

Aught  of  this  giddy  scene  below? 

Turn  that  pensive  glance  on  high: 

Seest  thou  the  floods  in  yon  blessed  sky, 

The  shores  of  those  isles  of  the  good  and  blest, 

Meeting,  mingling,  down  the  west? 

E'en  as  thou  gazest.  lo!  they  fade: 

So  doth  the  world  from  these  walls  surveyed; 

Fleeting,  false,  delusive  show; 

Beauty's  form,  but  hectic's  glow. 

•  •••••• 

"The  convent-walls  are  steep  and  high: 
Dolores!  why  are  your  cheeks  so  pale? 
Why  do  those  lashes  silent  lie 
Over  the  orbs  they  scarce  can  veil, 
E'en  as  the  storm-cloud,  dim  and  dark, 
Shrouding  the  faint  electric  spark? 
Canst  thou  those  languid  fires  conceal, 
Which  scorched  the  youth  of  fair  Castile? 
That  tender  half-distracted  air — 
Can  that  be  faith;  or  is  't  despair? 
That  step,  now  feeble,  faltering,  slow; 
Is  that  the  lightly-tripping  toe 
That  gayly  beat  the  throbbing  floor, 
Or  woke  the  echoing  corridor, 
By  purple  Tagus'  rippling  shore, 
A   summer  month  ago?" 

Sister,  listen,  nearer,  higher! 
Voices  sweet  in  the  distant  choir; 
"Salve!  salve!  oy$  Mariaf 


Virgin,  blest  with  Jesus'  love, 
Turn  our  thoughts  to  thee  above!" 

"Dolores!"    Mark  ye  that  dying  fall? 
"Dolores!"    Ho  there!  within  the  wall. 
Fly  ye !  the  Ladye  Superior  call : 
A  nun  has  fled  from  the  convent  wall  1 


There  seems  to  be  just  at  present  a 

revival  of  interest  in  the 
The  Art  off         art  of  parody,  which  is 
Parody.  no^  jn  the  least  surprising 

if  you  stop  to  think  of  the 
delicious  opportunities  which  the  novels  of 
to-day  are  offering  to  the  parodist  of  even 
mediocre  ability.  From  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  the  popular  suc- 
cesses have  been  hit  off  with  more  or  less 
cleverness  in  skits  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers;  after  many  years  Bret 
Harte's  second  volume  of  Condensed 
Novels  comes  to  challenge  comparison 
with  the  first,  and  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  has 
just  published  a  volume  which  he  calls 
Borrowed  Plumes.  Now  all  this  is  inter- 
esting, but  it  does  not  impress  us  great- 
ly. Despite  their  timeliness,  somehow 
these  parodies  seem  very  tame  when 
wc  place  them  side  by  side  with  the  first 
chapters  of  Joseph  Andrezvs,  which  were 
written  as  a  skit  on  Richardson's  Pamela, 
or  contrast  them  with  Thackeray's 
Punch's  Prise  Novelists.  It  has  been 
said  that  Richelieu,  in  which  Thack- 
eray hit  off  the  more  glaring  absurdities 
of  G.  P.  R.  James,  will  probably  outlive 
all  and  any  of  James's  novels.  But  the  most 
perfect  of  all  of  Thackeray's  parodies, 
a  parody  perhaps  as  perfect  as  any  in  the 
English  language,  is  "The  Notch  on  the 
Axe,"  in  which,  while  there  is  not  a  line 
that  is  not  mocking,  the  reader,  despite 
himself,  is  somehow  carried  away  by  the 
burlesque  gloom  and  horror  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Bret  Harte's  first  volume  of  Condensed 
Novels  was  entirely  admirable ;  not  quite 
so  much  may  be  said  for  the  second. 
Some  of  the  old  dash  and  fire  is  missing. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  most  of  the  parodies 
are  excellent.  As  poor  as  any  is  "The 
Stoten  Cigar  Case,"  in  which  Sherlock 
Holmes  as  Hemlock  Jones  deduces  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  puts  an  end  to  his 
long  association  with  Watson.  But  Sher- 
lock Holmes  has  never  been  successfully 

parodied     Robert   Barr  tried   it  and 
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missed,  and  Mark  Twain's  attempt  in 
The  Double  Barrelled  Detective  Story 
was  too  ghastly  for  utterance.  The  skit  on 
Anthony  Hope  in  "  Rupert,  the  Resem- 
bler,"  is  also  exceedingly  tame,  and  the 
same  is  to  be  said  of  "Golly  and  the  Chris- 
tion,  or  the  Minx  and  the  Manxman,"  by 
H— 11  C— ne,  and  "Zut  Ski,"  by  M— r— e 
C — r — Hi.  But  the  other  parodies  are 
very  much  better.  "For  Simla  Reasons" 
is  an  amusing  jumble  of  all  the  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills.  Mulledwiney, 
Bleareyed  and  Otherwise,  disport  them- 
selves characteristically  in  "A  Private's 
Honour."  "Jungle  Folk"  introduces  the 
Gee  Gees  and  the  Moo  Kow,  who  says, 
turning  her  head  aside  bashfully,  "That  is 
anudder  story."  Even  better  still  is  "Dan- 
iel Borem,"  by  En — s  W — t — t,  and  best 
of  all  is  "The  Adventures  of  John  Long- 
bone,  Yeoman,  Compiled  from  Several 
Eminent  Sources." 

Maxim  Gorky's  latest  novel,  Three  of 

Them,    gives    a    picture 

auxin  aorky't      of  the  difficulties  in  the 

LatMt  Novel.        lives  of  young  Russians 

belonging  to  the  small 
shopkeeping  class.  The  "Three"  begin 
their  friendship  in  childhood  among  the 
rubbish  heaps  of  an  eating-house  yard, 
and  together  they  pore  over  any  books 
they  can  find.  Ilia,  the  chief  and  strong- 
est of  the  three,  later  becomes  a  hawker, 
with  the  ideal  before  him  of  a  peaceful, 
honest  life  spent  in  a  clean,  tidy  shop  of 
his  own.  Jacob,  the  son  of  the  coarse 
eating-house  keeper,  is  a  weak  visionary, 
unable  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
world ;  Paul,  the  third,  is  a  restless  vag- 
rant, a  poet  of  the  people.  They  are  all 
very  poor,  too  poor  to  marry  the  women 
they  love,  and  the  story  of  their  lives 
here  told  is  a  continual  struggle  with  an 
overmastering  fate. 

In    the    recently    published    Life    of 

Dumas,    by    Arthur    F. 

TheRtai  Davidson,      allusion      is 

d'Artaffnan.        made  to  Lcs  Trois  Mous- 

quetaires  as  being  the 
book  which,  above  all  others,  illustrates 
Dumas's  marvellous  powers  of  assimila- 
tion and  improvement.  The  substance 
of  the  whole  story  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Mcmoires  d'Artagnan,  by  Courtils  de 
Sandras.     There    we    have    d'Artacnan 

and  his  three  friends,  as  also  Milady 


(lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Henrietta), 
de  Vardes,  Rochefort  (called  Rosnay), 
Madame  Bonacieux  and  her  husband,  the 
rivalry  of  the  King's  Musketeers  and  the 
Cardinal's  Guards.  In  the  original 
Memoirs  the  life  of  d'Artagnan  repre- 
sents three  phases  of  character.  At  the 
first  he  is  a  swashbuckling  adventurer, 
swaggering  about  in  wineshops,  gam- 
bling in  the  King's  ante-chambers,  lead- 
ing wives  astray  and  beating  husbands. 
During  the  Fronde  period  he  becomes 
more  attached  to  intrigue,  both  in  love 
and  in  politics,  and  is  intrusted  by  Maz- 
arin  with  confidential  missions  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  spends  much  time.  Later 
on,  when  Louis  XIV.  has  assumed 
power,  d'Artagnan,  now  capitaine-lieu- 
tenant  of  the  Musketeers,  appears  in  a 
more  punctilious  light  as  one  desirous  to 
forget  the  errors  and  excesses  of  his 
youth.  The  real  d'Artagnan  died  in 
1673,  killed  during  the  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
Memoires  Dumas  borrowed  freely,  but 
over  all  he  sprinkled  the  salt  of  his  own 
wit,  and  much  he  imagined  and  invented, 
such  as  the  entertaining  characters  of 
Grimaud,  Mousqueton,  Bazin  and  Plan- 
chet,  and  the  details  of  the  famous 
journey  to  Calais.  The  writer  of  the 
Life  makes  the  curious  comment  that, 
Dumas's  purpose  being  ever  to  glorify 
France  and  the  French  character,  he 
made  the  two  really  detestable  women  in 
all  his  novels,  Catharine  de  Medicis  and 
Milady,  the  first  an  Italian  and  the  second 
an  Englishwoman.  We  are  obliged  to 
point  out  that  here  the  biographer  is  in 
error.  Milady  was  a  French  woman  by 
birth,  and  English  only  through  her  mar- 
riage. 

Some  interesting  pages  in  the  Life  are 

those    which    deal    with 

Thoaooe*i5oi       the    genesis    of    Monte 

••Mont*  Cristo."     Cristo,     Dumas  first  saw 

the  island  of  the  buried 
treasure  when  sailing  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  a  small  boat  in  company  with 
Jerome  Bonaparte  and  his  son,  Prince 
Napoleon.  Then  and  there  Dumas  de- 
cided to  give  the  odd  name  of  Monte 
Cristo  to  some  novel  which  he  should  in 
future  write.  The  first  idea  of  the  story 
was  that  of  a  rich  aristocrat  known  as 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  who,  living 

in  Rome,  meets  and  renders  a  great 
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service  to  a  young  Frenchman  visiting 
that  city,  in  return  for  which  the  French- 
man acts  as  guide  to  the  Count  when  he 
comes  to  Paris,  ostensibly  as  a  visitor, 
but  in  reality  to  discover  and  punish  ene- 
mies who  had  ill  treated  and  imprisoned 
him  in  his  early  years.     The  book  as  first 
planned  was  to  begin  with  the  Roman 
adventures   of  Albert   de    Morcerf   and 
Franz  d'fipinay,  and  to  continue  with  the 
Count's    arrival    and    doings    in    Paris, 
while  the  history  of  his  youth  was  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  way  of  an  oration.    The 
Roman  section  had  been  written  before 
Maquet,  Dumas's  chief  collaborator,  with 
whom  he   was  associated   for  so  many 
years,  was  consulted.     There  has  always 
been  much  dispute  as  to  Maquet's  share 
in  the  Dumas  romances,  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Monte  Cristo  much  credit  is  un- 
doubtedly due  him.      His  advice  at  once 
was    to    develop    the    early    part — Mar- 
seilles, Danglars,  the  Abbe  Faria  and  the 
Chateau  dTf — as  being  the  most  interest- 
ing period  of  the  hero's  life.     Dumas  ac- 
cepted this  advice  and  divided  the  work 
into  the  three  distinct  parts  we  know — 
Marseilles,  Rome,  Paris.     Dumas  had  a 
passion  for  investigating  the  places  with 
which  his  books  were  concerned,  and  so 
for  Monte  Cristo  not  only  the  island  it- 
self, but  Marseilles  and  the  Chateau  dTf, 
had  to  be  revisited.     Les  Trois  Mousquc- 
taircs,  in  the  same  way,  involved  trips  to 
Boulogne  and  Bethune. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Swinburne's  con- 
tribution to  the  centenary  of  Alexander 
Dumas.  It  appears  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century: 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  ALEXANDER 

DUMAS. 

Sound  of  trumpets  blowing  down  the  merriest 
winds  of  morn, 
Flash  of  hurtlcss  lightnings,  laugh  of  thun- 
ders loud  and  glad, 

Here  should  hail  the  summer  day  whereon  a 
light  was  born 
Whence  the  sun  grew  brighter,  seeing  the 
world  less  dark  and  sad. 

Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood  ever- 
lasting, 

.    France   incarnate,   France   immortal   in   her 
deathless  boy, 

Brighter  birthday  never  shone  than  thine  on 

earth,  forecasting 


More  of  strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more 
of  manful  joy. 
Child  of  warriors,   friend   of  warriors,   Gari- 
baldi's friend. 
Even  thy  name  is  as  the  splendour  of  a  sun- 
bright  sword: 
While  the  boy's  heart  beats  in  man,  thy  fame 
shall  find  not  end : 
Time  and  dark  oblivion  bow  before  thee  as 
their  lord. 
Youth  acclaims  thee  gladdest  of  the  gods  that 

gild  his  days: 
Age  gives  thanks   for  thee,   and   death  lacks 
heart  to  quench  thy  praise. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
* 
It   has   been   said    that   the   late    Mr. 

George   Douglas   Brown 
aeorge  Douglas's     did  not  much  value  his 

Literary  Hopes.        book     The     House     With 

the  Green  Shutters.  It 
is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  Mr.  Brown  hoped  to  write  a  greater 
book.  But  he  certainly  thought  well  of 
his  work.  He  had  a  great  confidence  in 
his  own  future.  He  made  out  his  pro- 
gramme of  life,  and  steadfastly  adhered 
to  it.  He  knew  that  he  would  arrive  If 
he  had  leisure  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice, and  he  would  not  accept  any  po- 
sition that  would  absorb  his  energies.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  if  he  earned  just 
enough  to  keep  him  going.  That  he 
would  become  one  of  the  chief  novelists 
of  the  time  if  he  gave  himself  fair  play 
was  his  certain  conviction.  The  House 
with  the  Green  Shutters  occupied  him 
some  three  years.  Nothing  vexed  him 
more  than  to  hear  it  said  that  he  was  a 
man  of  one  book.  He  was  confident  that 
he  had  much  more  to  say.  One  of  his 
plans  was  to  write  a  novel  called  The  In- 
compatibles,  describing  an  unhappy  mar- 
ried life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  subject  would  have  suited  him. 

A  recent  number  of  Town  Topics  of 

New    York   City   is   au- 
a  New  Light  on      thority  for  the  astonish- 
Ouida.  ing  statement  that  Oui- 

da.  whose  dislike  of 
America  and  Americans  has  been  notori- 
ous for  years,  was  born  in  this  country. 
According  to  the  statement,  Ouida's  fam- 
ily name  was  Gliddcn  and  her  place 
of  nativity  a  plantation  near  Natchez, 
Mississippi.  She  was  one  of  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  widow  of  her  older  brother 
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This  is  the  Parsee  Pestonjce  Bomonjce  sit- 
ting in  his  palm-tree  and  watching  the  Rhi- 
noceros Strorks  bathing  near  the  beach  of  the 
Altogether  Uninhabited  Island  after  Strorks 
had  taken  off  his  skin.  The  Parsee  has  put 
the  cake-crumbs  into  the  skin,  and  he  is  smil- 
ing to  think  how  they  will  tickle  Strorks  when 
Strorks  puts  it  on  again.  The  skin  is  just 
under  the  rocks  below  the  palm-tree  in  a  cool 
place;  that  is  why  you  can't  see  it.  The  Par- 
see  is  wearing  a  new  more-than- oriental  splen- 
dour hat  of  the  sort  that  Parsees  wear;  and 
he  has  a  knife  in  his  hand  to  cut  his  name  on 
patm-trees.  The  black  things  on  the  islands 
out  at  sea  are  bits  of  ships  that  got  wrecked 
going  down  the  Red  Sea ;  but  all  the  passen- 
gers were  saved  and  went  home. 

The  black  thing  in  the  water  close  to  the 
shore  is  not  a  wreck  at  all.  It  is  Strorks,  the 
Rhinoceros,  bathing  without  his  skin.  He  was 
just  as  black  underneath  his  skin  as  he  was 
outside.  I  wouldn't  ask  anything  about  the 
cooking-stove  if  I  were  you. — From  "fust  So 
Stories  for  Little  Children."  Copyright,  1002, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling. 


now  keeps  a  boarding-house  on  Second 
Place,  Brooklyn.  Apropos  of  her  dislike 
for  her  native  country.  Town  Topics  re- 
calls the  story  of  her  encounter  with  the 
late  Mrs.  Btgclow,  wife  of  our  former 
Minister  to  France,  a  woman  noted  for 
her  ready  wit.  Mrs.  Bigelow,  a  reader 
of  Ouida's  flashy  and  fleshly  books,  was 
once  in  Florence,  where  the  authoress  re- 
sides, and  resolved  to  call  and  pay  hom- 
age to  her  talent.  On  her  arrival  she 
was  kept  waiting  while  a  servant  disap- 
peared with  her  card,  returning  after 
some  time  with  the  information  that 
"Mademoiselle  de  la  Ramee  is  not  at 
home."  A  strident  voice  was  heard 
shrieking  over  the  stairs:  "Tell  Mrs.  Big- 
elow  that  I  never  receive  Americans." 
"You  don't,  eh?"  shouted  back  the  irre- 
pressible Mrs.  Bigelow.  "Well,  you 
ought  to,  for  they  are  the  only  people  who 
read  your  filthy  books !" 

A  writer  of  the  more  discriminating 
sex,  in  an  article  re- 
cently printed  in  The 
Bookman  on  "Woman's 
Dress  in  the  Modern 
French  Novel,"  made  huge  fun  of  the 
mere  men  who  in  their  romances  were 
guilty  of  the  ghastly  mistake  of  dress- 
ing their  heroines  in  the  wrong  combina- 
tions of  colours.  We  respectfully  invite 
her  attention  to  a  recent  book  by  Lilian 
Bell,  not  that  it  will  do  any  good,  but  be- 
cause wc  are  quite  sure  that  no  man  could 
ever  be  so  utterly  and  entirely  preposter- 
ous in  the  discussion  of  feminine  flounces 
as  Miss  Bell  has  been  when  treating  of 
the  masculine  subject  of  college  football. 
It  is  not  that  she  has  gone  at  it  with  a 
woman's  naturally  limited  knowledge  of 
the  game  and  its  conditions ;  her  capacity 
for  being  ludicrously  absurd  has  been 
studiously  acquired.  She  has  taken 
what  was  probably  the  most  dramatic 
great  game  in  the  history  of  the  sport, 
that  between  Yale  and  Princeton  in  the 
autumn  of  1899,  when  in  the  last  thirty 
seconds  of  play  Poe's  remarkable  goal 
from  the  field  suddenly  snatched  certain 
victory  from  the  Blue.  The  story  of  this 
game  down  to  its  most  minute  detail  was 
incorporated  in  a  short  tale  published 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  McCIurc's  Maga- 
zine. The  author  was  a  man,  and  he  left 
we|l  enough  alone  with  excellent  results, 
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Not  so  Lilian  Bell.  It  isn't  so  much  that  Manhattan  Field,  juggles  with  the  score, 
she  takes  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  facts,  and  makes  the  coaches  talk  like  wild 
shifts   the   scene   from   New   Haven   to     asses,  but  she  renders  what  was  essential- 


This  is  an  inciting  map  of  the  Turbid  Amazon  done  in  Red  and  Black.  It  hasn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  story  except  that  there  are  two  Armadillos  in  it — up  by  the  top.  The 
inciting  part  are  (he  adventures  that  happened  to  the  men  who  went  along  the  road  marked 
in  red.  I  meant  to  draw  Armadillos  when  I  began  the  map.  and  I  meant  to  draw  manatees 
and  spider-tailed  monkeys,  and  big  snakes,  and  lots  of  Jaguars,  but  it  was  more  inciting 
to  do  the  map  and  the  venturesome  adventures  in  red.  You  begin  at  the  bottom  left-hand 
corner  and  follow  the  little  arrows  all  about,  and  then  you  come  quite  round  again  to  where 
the  adventuresome  people  went  home  in  a  ship  called  the  Royal  Tiger.  This  is  a  most  ad- 
venturesome picture,  and  all  the  adventures  are  told  about  in  writing,  so  you  can  be  quite 
sure  which  is  an  adventure  and  which  is  a  tree  or  a  boat. — From  Just  So  Stories  for 
Little  Children."    Copyright,  1902,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 


DRAWN   BY   ERNEST   HASKELL. 


ly  dramatic  only  laughable.  Then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  game,  the  victorious 
Princeton  eleven  rushes  right  into  Hope 
Loring's  drawing-room,  which  is  evi- 
dently just  around  the  corner,  where  it 
stands  up  in  a  row  and  sings  songs. 
Shades  of  Cowan  and  Cochran,  Lea  and 
Moffat,  Palmer  and  all  the  Poes  I 


Here  is  what  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere, 
the  editor  of  the  Rciite  dcs  Deux 
Mondcs  and  the  implacable  enemy  of 
all  modern  tendencies  in  French  fiction, 
had  to  say  of  Zola  when  he  was  lecturing 
at  the  Lenox  Lyceum  in  New  York  City 
in  the  spring  of  1897.  The  report  is 
from  a  newspaper  of  the  following  day: 

As  M.  Brunetiere  began  his  assault  upon 
Zola  a  buzz  of  excitement  ran  through  the 


audience.  In  the  attack  the  lecturer  became 
animated.  His  face  flushed.  His  voice  rose 
and  filled  the  hall.  "What,"  he  cried,  "has 
this  man  Zola  done  for  literature?  Never  has 
a  writer  been  more  ignorant.  Never  has  an 
observer  been  less  true.  The  man  is  ignorant 
of  history,  ignorant  of  the  country,  ignorant 
of  the  city  of  Paris  itself,  and  yet  he  has  dared 
to  apply  the  name  of  truth  to  what  he  calls 
his  art,  and  has  had  the  impudence  to  entitle 
his  work,  a  'Natural  and  Social  History  of  a 
Family  Under  the  Second  Empire.' 

"His  French  workman  is  not  the  French 
workman ;  his  French  soldier  is  not  the  French 
soldier ;  his  French  officer  is  not  the  French 
officer ;  his  French  bourgeois  is  a  miserable, 
mean  parody  on  the  French  bourgeois.  There 
is  in  French  life  nothing  which  corresponds  to 
the  baseness,  the  coarseness  and  the  cynicism 
of  Zola.  I  will  not  deny,"  said  M.  Brune- 
tiere, "that  he  has  talent,  but  I  deeply  regret 
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that  his  talent  is  applied  to  the  setting  of  so 
pernicious  an  example.  What  good  can  his 
expositions  of  brutality,  vulgarity  and  gross- 
ness  accomplish?  What  moral  influence  can 
they  exert,  but  to  create  a  world  of  cynics  pat- 
terned after  their  exponent. 

"Zola's  bad  influence  is  shown  well  by  the 
poor  Goncourts;  the  brothers  began  as  collec- 
tors of  curiosities,  engravings,  china;  they 
wrote  some  stories  like  Manette  Salomon, 
which  attracted  no  great  attention.  These 
delicate,  sensitive  Japanesish  old  gentlemen 
were  ready  to  do  anything  to  become  famous, 
and,  when  Zola  sprang  into  notoriety,  took 
to  writing  books  like  La  Fille  Elisa  and  La 
Faust  in,  books  that  are  simply  pretentious, 
nasty  and  stupid." 


A  vague  report  is  wafted  throughout 

the  medical  profession  in 

a  jvwdicai         this  country  to  the  effect 

canard.  fl^  fa  actual  operation 

on  King  Edward  was  not 
performed  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who 
is  credited  with  it,  but  by  a  certain  well- 
known  surgeon  of  New  York  whose  forte 
lies  in  operations  in  the  region  of  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis,  and  who  was  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time.  Of  course,  this  tale  is 
the  wildest  kind  of  a  cock-and-bull  story, 
yet  we  have  heard  it  repeated  with  a  fatu- 
ous solemnity  of  belief  that  was  at  once 
ludicrous  and  exasperating.  American 
surgeons  as  a  body  are  rather  sore  over 
the  ill-success  which  followed  the  treat- 
ment of  President  McKinley,  but  it 
would  be  far  more  dignified  to  keep  si- 
lence about  it  than  to  invent  such  flimsy 
fiction  as  that  which  we  have  just  nar- 
rated. Let  them  rather  discuss  the  rea- 
son why  a  multi-millionaire  of  Chicago 
should  import  a  Viennese  surgeon  and 
his  assistant  to  undertake  the  treatment 
of  a  malformation  of  the  hip-joint. 


We  experienced  a  rare  linguistic  de- 
light the  other  day  when 
we  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  New  York 
Times: 


Offfprlnffl. 


Opposed  to  the  theory  of  de  Chateauneuf 
is  the  evidence  of  Queen  Victoria's  eight  off- 
springs. 

"Offsprings"  is  good. 


During  the  last  five  or  six  years  there 

have  been  published  a 
TaiM  of  Life's  large  number  of  volumes, 
VaHod  Ph«Mt.      each   made  up  of   short 

stories  descriptive  of 
some  business  or  some  phase  of  contem- 
porary American  life,  and  in  most  cases 
these  books  have  been  very  good.  There 
have  been  stories  of  the  telegraph  and 
stories  of  the  railroad.  The  most  suc- 
cessful novel  of  the  year,  Mr.  Owen  Wis- 
ter's  The  Virginian,  belongs  to  this  class, 
because  it  is  really  only  a  series  of  pic- 
tures and  tales  of  the  life  of  Wyoming  of 
twenty  years  ago  strung  loosely  together. 
Undergraduate  life  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  volumes,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  comparatively  good.  There  are  Cor- 
nell Stories  and  Stanford  Stories  and 
Bowdoin  Stories,  and  Josephine  Dodge 
Darkam's  Smith  College  Stories  and 
Wcllcslcy  Stories,  and  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams's Princeton  Stories,  and  John  Sey- 
mour Wood's  Yale  Yams,  and  Charles 
Flandrau's  Harvard  Episodes.  Of  short 
stories  of  the  life  of  the  newspaper-mak- 
ing world  there  are  Miss  Jordan's  Tales 
of  the  City  Room  and  Mr.  Williams's  ex- 
cellent The  Stolen  Story.  Nobody  has 
as  yet  written  a  volume  of  stories  dealing 
with  the  magazine  office,  but  that  is  sure 
to  come,  and  Richard  Harding  Davis  has 
touched  the  field  in  "  The  Editor's  Sto- 
ry." A  volume  of  tales  dealing  with 
boarding-house  life  is,  we  believe,  soon 
to  appear,  and  in  the  idea  there  are  vast 
possibilities.  There  have  been  volumes  of 
short  stories  galore  about  the  different 
localities  and  races  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Townsend  and  Mr.  Norr  have  written 
of  the  life  of  the  Chinese  of  Mott, 
Pell  and  Doyer  Streets.  Mr.  Cahan 
and  Mr.  Bernstein  have  told  about  the 
Jews  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.  The 
neighbourhood  of  lower  West  and  Wash- 
ington Streets  was  the  scene  of  Nor- 
man Duncan's  Syrian  Stories.  Mr.  Jan- 
vier has  described  the  French  quarter. 
There  have  been  stories  of  political 
life.  Edwin  Le  Fevre  handled  a  big 
subject  and  handled  it  very  success- 
fully when  he  wrote  Wall  Street  Sto- 
ries. Among  recent  publications  we 
note  Little  Stories  of  Married  Life  by 
Mary  Stewart  Cutting  and  Will  Payne's 
On  Fortune's  Road,  which  might  have 
been  called  Tales  of  the  Dollar. 
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We  have  not  read  The  Money  Captain, 

but   The  Story  of  Eva, 
"On  Fortune's      while    possessing    many 
Road."  faults,  was  a  book  which 

convinced  us  immediate- 
ly that  Mr.  Payne  was  a  writer  whose  fu- 
ture work  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
watch  carefully.  Here  was  a  man  who  was 
honestly  interested  in  the  lives  of  the 
clerk  in  the  shoe  shop,  of  the  "young 
lady"  cashier  in  the  State  Street  "bean- 
ery,"  who  realised  the  romance  in  these 
lives,  the  pangs  and  the  pleasures,  and 
who  wrote  about  them  sincerely.  On 
Fortune's  Road  provokes  comparison 
with  Mr.  Le  Fevre's  Wall  Street  Stories, 
and  all  we  can  say  in  a  general  way  is  that 
we  like  them  both  very  much.  But  Mr. 
Payne  can  learn  more  from  Wall  Street 
Stories  than  Mr.  Le  Fevre  can  from  On 
Fortune's  Road.  You  feel  somehow 
that  Mr.  Le  Fevre  has  made  his  notes 
more  inside  the  stockbroker's  office,  and 
Mr.  Payne  more  as  one  of  the  spectators 
in  the  gallery  overlooking  the  floor.  Both 
men  have  humour.  Mr.  Le  Fevre's 
humour  was  best  in  "The  Woman  and 
her  Bonds ;"  Mr.  Payne's  in  the  character 
of  Gallagher,  the  "boss"  in  the  story  of 
"The  Chairman's  Politics."  All  the  sto- 
ries in  On  Fortune's  Road  are  worth  read- 
ing; the  best,  perhaps,  are  "The  End  of 
the  Deal,"  "The  Plant  at  High  Grove" 
and  "The  Chairman's  Politics." 


Click!  clack!  click! 

Tickety,  tickety,  tock! 
The  night  wind  roars, 
The  commuter  snores; 

Seven  o'clock. 

Brr!  brr!  brr! 

The  great  commutc's  begun; 
On  knees  and  hands 
The  commuter  lands 

Seven  one! 

Sock!  sock!  shirt! 

Overcoat  and  shoe, 
Cuffs,  cravat, 
Accomplished  at 

Seven  two! 

Chaw !  chaw !  chaw ! 

With  cannibal  gust  and  glee. 
Thunder!  ain't   this  coffee   hot? 
Gee!  whiz!  Great   Scott! 

It's  seven  three!" 

Root!  root!  root! 
"Late,  as  I'm  alive! 
That  whistle  blew, 
She's  overdue; 
It's  seven  five!" 

Seven  six!     Seven  six! 

His  course  he's  nobly  run, 
And  ghoulish  glee 
Shines  in  his  "ee," 

For  the  great  commute  is  done. 


Mary   Stewart   Cutting  lives   in  East 

Orange,  New  Jersey,  and 

•Td1*6  we  sllould  say  that  the 

Commute.        scenes    of   most   of   the 

talcs  of  Little  Stories  of 
Married  Life  were  laid  somewhere  about 
that  particular  portion  of  the  great  com- 
mutian  limited  monarchy.  While  life  in 
these  stories  is  not  always  "one  grand, 
sweet  song,"  you  will  realise  something 
of  the  inoccuous  pleasures  and  excite- 
ment which  make  the  commuter  the 
self-satisfied  and  even  somewhat  arrogant 
being  that  he  is.  Once  upon  a  time  many 
years  ago  a  proud  commuter  wrote  the 
following  doggerel.  He  was  very  very 
young,  and  he  has  since  reformed  and  led 
a  respectable  life.  We  don't  know  just 
what  the  thing  means,  but  we  print  it  as  a 
human  curiosity,  and  apropos  of  certain 
phases  of  Mrs.  Cutting's  book: 


Mrs.  Cutting  is  a  New  Yorker  born 
and  bred.  Her  father  was  Ulysses  Dou- 
bleday,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  afterward  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Born  in  185 1,  the  author  be- 
came Mrs.  Charles  N.  Cutting  in  1875.  It 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  she  has  taken 
up  writing  as  a  serious  occupation,  al- 
though before  her  marriage  she  had  writ- 
ten some  poems  for  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine, and  some  children's  stories  for  a  lit- 
tle church. paper  called  The  Young  Chris- 
tian  Soldier.  Seven  years  ago  she  began 
literarv  work  in  earnest,  and  soon  The 
Coupons  of  Fortune  and  Fairy  Gold  were 
published.  Mrs.  Cutting  confesses  to 
many  rejections,  and  makes  the  good 
point  that  she  found  writing  for  children 
excellent  education,  because  one  is 
obliged  to  be  clear  and  concise. 


;-Keep   your   eyes   upon   me   dear   child   and  ..[[c  stoo(,    ,         after  j  ]]ad  ceaM(J  to  real, 

mind    no   oilier   object.      They    will    be   rapid.       lookinc  at  me  " 
Fear  not  I" 
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A   library   that   is   necessarily   excep- 
tional   in    its    wide    and 
TixKing'a         varied  interest  is  that  of 
Library.  King    Edward    VII.    at 

Windsor  Castle.  The 
whole  library  dates  only  from  the  time  of 
George  III.     When  the  British  Museum 


ly  personal  gifts  to  the  King.  The  inner 
print-room  is  precious  beyond  all  words. 
Twenty  thousand  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  greatest  men  are  contained  in  it, 
including  over  eighty  portraits  by  Hol- 
bein— they  speak  for  themselves  as  like- 
nesses— in  three  tints  of  crayon.      But 


was  founded  the  ancient  library  of  the 
kings  of  England  was  transferred  thither 
by  George  II.  George  III.,  finding  him- 
self without  a  library,  entrusted  Sir  Fred- 
erick Barnard  to  buy  in  Venice  and  other 
cities  all  books  of  worth ;  and  in  1762 
Consul  Smith's  library  was  also  bought 
for  hint.  Thirty-nine  Caxtons,  includ- 
ing the  Doctrine  of  Sapience,  were  most- 


the  glory  of  the  whole  collection  is  in  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  drawings,  and  not 
only  drawings,  but  his  own  manuscript, 
with   anatomical   notes  and   illustrations 

of  priceless  worth. 


A  simple  library  table  contains  in  its 
drawers  a  sequence  of  kings  and  queens 
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in  miniatures,  with  the  exception  of 
"Bloody  Mary,"  dating  from  King  Henry 
VII.  There  are  works  by  the  two  Olivers, 
Orgius,  Humphrey,  Cooper  and  Cosway. 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  is  by  Janet,  and 
described  by  Charles  II.  most  accurately 
in  his  catalogue  of  his  possessions.  On 
the  easel  is  a  curious  little  drawing, 
which  was  presented  to  the  present  li- 
brarian for  purchase.  It  was  a  little  draw- 
ing made  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victo- 
ria and  given  to  her  uncle.  She  said  she 
quite  remembered  doing  it  at  the  age  of 


seven.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Consort 
were  frequent  visitors  to  the  library. 
The  librarian  is  Mr.  Richard  Holmes, 
C.V.O.,  who,  when  sent  by  the  British 
Museum  to  gather  treasures,  succeeded 
so  well  that  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
ferred to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  sacrilegious  robber. 


The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Stocks, 
the     country     home     of 
Th.Hom.oi         Mrs.    Humphry    Ward, 
w^".Phr'       is    fi,|ed     with    associa- 
tions    to     those     inter- 
ested  in   English   history   and   in   Eng- 
lish   literature.     The    house    itself    was 
once    the    temporary    dwelling-place    of 
the     seventeenth-century     poet     Waller, 
and  in  the  garden  a  lude  niche  hewn  in 
one  of  the  trees  is  known  as  "The  Poet's 
Seat."     Sir  Walter   Scott  passed  many 
days    in    Stocks   and   the    neighbouring 
village  of  Ivinghoe  is  believed  to  have 
suggested  the  title  of  his  famous  novel. 
Through   the   estate   runs   the    invisible 
line  dividing  the  counties  of  Hertford- 
Conscious  again  of  the  green 


STOCKS,      THE 


ROME   OF    MRS.    HUMPHRY    \ 


ATAVISM 

Old  longings  nomadic  leap, 
Chafing  at  custom's  chain; 

Again  from  its  brumal  sleep 
Wakens  the  ferine  strain. 

Helots  of  houses  no  more, 

Let  us  be  out,  be  free ; 
Fragrance  through  window  and  door 

Wafts  from  the  woods,  the  sea. 

After  the  torpor  of  will, 

Morbid  with  inner  strife, 
Welcome  the  animal  thrill, 

Lending  a  zest  to  life. 

Banish  the  volumes  revered, 
Sever  from  centuries  dead ; 

Ceilings  the  lamp  flicker  cheered 
Barter  for  stars  instead. 

Temple  thy  dreams  with  the  trees, 

Nature  thy  god  alone ; 
Worship  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 

Altars  where  none  atone. 

Voices  of  solitude  call. 

Whisper  of  sedge  and  stream ; 
Loosen  the  fetters  that  gall, 

Back  to  the  primal  scheme. 

Feel  the  great  throbbing  terrene 

Pulse  in  thy  body  beat, 
Conscious  again  of  the  green 

Verdure  beneath  the  feet. 

Callous  to  pain  as  the  rose, 

Breathe  with  instinct's  delight ; 

Live  the  existence  that  goes 
Soulless  into  the  night. 

John  Myers  O'Hara. 


AUTHOR  AND  CRITIC 

In  the  October  Bookman  there  was  a  review  of  Augusta  Evans  Wilson's 
A  Speckled  Bird  from  the  pen  of  Helen  Clarkson.  In  this  review  we  can  find  noth- 
ing that  is  unjust  or  unkindly,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  reviewer  does  not  take  Mrs. 
Wilson  seriously  as  a  George  Sand  or  a  George  Eliot.  The  author  of  A  Speck- 
led Bird,  however,  does  not  agree  with  us,  and  has  written  a  Fable  about  us. 
Mrs.  Wilson,  we  understand,  has  hinted  darkly  that  we  would  not  dare  to  print 
the  Fable.  But  here  it  is,  and  with  it  we  reprint,  for  the  reader's  benefit,  the 
review  that  caused  all  the  trouble. — The  Editors  of  "The  Bookman/' 


Mrs.  Wilson's  "A  Speckled  Bird. 


»» 


The  true  import  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans 
Wilson's  new  book  A  Speckled  Bird  is  not  at 
once  apparent.  For  several  chapters  it  seems 
to  be  the  same  old  story  over  which  board- 
ing-school girls  of  a  generation  ago  shed  tears. 
The  heroine  is  introduced  with  a  flourish  of 
the  same  old  adjectives : 
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'Under  delicate,  level  brows  her  large  dark 
eyes — chataigne  in  some  lights,  almost  black 
at  times — were  set  rather  far  apart  in  an  oval 
face  whose  exquisitely  clear,  pure  pallor  was 
stained  only  by  the  healthy  rich  red  of  slender 
lips  that  had  a  treacherous  trick  of  quivering 
when  any  strong  emotion  stirred  the  deeps  of 
her  heart." 

Of  the  hero,  the  adjectives  tell  us: 

"The  dark  steel-blue  grey  eyes — with  no  hint 
of  yellow — which  his  Scotch  father  gave  him. 
lost  something  of  their  penetrating  brilliance 
under  the  long  jet  lashes  that,  with  black 
brows  and  thick  clustering  hair  his  mother 
had  contributed,  and  his  naturally  clear  olive 
skin  had  been  weather-tanned  in  various  cli- 
mates to  a  browner  tint." 

Anybody  who  doubts  that  the  creator  of 
Beulah  has  lost  her  grip  upon  classical  allu- 
sions has  only  to  read  A  Speckled  Bird's  de- 
scription of  a  Broadway  crowd : 

"Down  the  double  railway  track  flowed  a 
human  stream  panting  to  reach  the  fray,  eager 
to  witness  the  struggle  as  old  Romans  who 
fought  for  places  under  the  velarium  and 
shrieked  'Habet!'" 

And  the  titles !  Mrs.  Evans  Wilson  has 
suffered  no  change  of  heart  there — not  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  Laurajeanlibbyism,  but  all 
the  handles  to  a  name  that  the  land  o'  the  free 
allows.  Every  male  member  of  her  dramatis 
personae  who  isn't  Judge  or  General  is  Sena- 
tor or  Governor.  The  elegant  English  of  A 
Speckled  Bird  knows  no  bounds,  just  as  it 
knew  them  not  in  the  days  of  Vashti  and  St. 
Elmo.  The  hero's  "mental  trend  was  toward 
scientific  studies,  and  his  dominant  scheme  of 
investigation  embraced  the  elusive  problems  of 


FABLE. 

AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBED  TO 

"THE  BOOKMAN." 

Scene,   editorial   sanctum.     Time,   highnoon 
Editor  on  a  lounge,  snoring  heavily. 

"A  Speckled  Bird''  perched  high  on  a 
bronze  figure  of  Justice  that  stands  on  pedestal 
behind  the  desk. 

Enter  stealthily  a  "stray  female  cat"  lean 
and  hungry. 


Cat  :  "How  dare  you  show  yourself 
here?  Only  genuine  'literature'  is  al- 
lowed in  this  office." 

Bird  :  "Yes,  I  have  heard  that  legend.  I 
know  this  is  a  sparrow-hawk's  roost,  and 
I  did  not  elect  to  come;  but  I  was  sent 
here  because  the  editor  needed  game  and 
wanted  me.  I  am  a  very  harmless  Bird, 
yet  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

Cat:  "I  shall  lose  no  time  in  strang- 
ling you.  Come  down  instantly, — from 
that  sacred  head, — you  incongruous 
mythological  jumble  of  ancient  style  and 
up-to-date  affectations." 

Bird:  "I  cannot  stoop  to  your  level, 
Pussv;  I  do  not  like  vour  soiled  look. 
You  should  get  a  cure  for  mange,  and  go 
back  to  your  gutter  where  rats  abound." 

Cat  lashes  the  floor  with  her  tail,  and 
springs  forward,  falling  back  on  top  of 
desk. 

Cat:  "You  ugly,  old-fashioned,  poly- 
glot offense  to  modern  culture !" 

Bird  preens  her  plumage. 

Bird:  "If  you  belonged  to  my  old- 
timed  family  your  'modernity'  manners 
might  be  improved." 

Cat:  "Pedantic  jade!  you  have  had 
the  insolence  to  'sprinkle  on  every  feather 
such  recondite  Latin  as  "labor  omnia 
vincit!"'" 

Bird  :  "Are  you  squint-eyed  ?    An  ocu- 
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anthropology."  The  heroine,  upon  returning 
to  her  native  heath,  "missed  keenly  the  effec- 
tively massed  mental  activity  that  shrewdly 
focussed  all  lights  on  national  questions,  po- 
litical policies  and  diplomatic  legerdemain  in 
Washington,  and  especially  the  stimulating  in- 
tellectual ozone,  the  sharpening  friction  of 
perpetual  debate  in  Congressional  circles." 
Latin  quotations  of  such  recondite  brand  as 
deus  ex  machina  and  labor  omnia  vincit 
sprinkle  every  page  just  as  of  yore.  All  the 
hallmarks  of  the  old-fashioned  school  of  fic- 
tion in  its  most  impossible,  perishable  form 
are  there;  the  trail  of  the  high-priestess  of 
that  school,  Mrs.  Evans  Wilson,  is  over  it  all. 
But  with  all  these  familiar  things  there  is 
something  unfamiliar — something  new.  The 
heroine  of  A  Speckled  Bird  is  college-bred. 
Her  very  name.  "Eglah,"  is  a  concession  to 
the  new  fashion  for  old  fashions.  The  prig 
of  a  hero  has  his  typewriters,  telephones  and 
automobiles.  "I  thought  you  scientists  .  .  . 
had  reduced  souls  and  minds  to  mere  'reflex 
sensory'  action  and  'cerebral  sinuous'ties'  and 
'psychoplasm,'  and  'inherited  instincts.'  and 
'deposits  of  phosphorus',"  says  one  character 
— a  woman.  Where  in  all  InfcVc*  will  you 
find  a  woman  that  talks  like  that?  Woman 
suffrage  itself  is  deemed  a  foe  worthy  Mrs. 
Evans  Wilson's  steel  and  she  takes  a  rap  at  it 
as  follows: 

"In  other  days  before  higher  education,  club 
culture  and  female  rights  had  abolished  home 
life,  domestic  sanctitv  and  fireside  lararium. 
all  good  women  held  Clytemnestra  the  infa- 
mous archetype  of  feminine  depravity;  but  the 
doctrine  of  'equality'  lowers  the  old  high 
standards,  and  the  new  code  read  :  'She  had 
as  good  a  right  to  ^gisthus  as  Agamemnon 
to  Chryseis.'  " 

Trusts,  labour  unions,  socialism,  single  tax, 
revolutionary  religions — all  these  signs  of  the 
times  have  wandered  into  the  story,  much  as 
a  cat  wanders  into  a  strange  garret,  it  is  true, 
but  being  there  they  make  A  Speckled  Bird 
what  it  is.  the  old-fashioned  novel  brought  up 
to  date.  As  such,  the  book  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  day's  literature.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  Mrs.  Evans  Wilson  has  been 
worked  upon  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  That 
the  result  has  all  the  effect  of  Priscilla,  the 
Puritan  maiden,  enrolled  in  the  ballet,  or  Rip 
Van  Winkle  running  an  automobile,  is  not  her 
fault.  It  is  hard  to  teach  old  hens  new  clucks. 
Mrs.  Evans  Wilson's  college-bred  heroine  is 
graduated  before  she  is  twenty.  A  chiffonier 
furnishes  the  judge's  library,  and  the  high- 
bred hero  says  "lady- friend."    In  her  frantic 


list  might  help  you  to  see  that  I  have  ex- 
actly four  hundred  and  twenty-six  feath- 
ers, and  only  eight  have  Latin  fringes  to 
increase  their  beauty.  If  you  cannot  un- 
derstand Latin  you  should  be  grateful  for 
my  instruction.  Now  I  challenge  you  to 
find  your  own  quotation  'labor  omnia 
vincit'  anywhere  on  my  plumage.  If  you 
can  point  it  out  I  will  buy  a  dozen  tender 
mice  for  your  dinner.     Where  is  it?" 

Cat:  "You  glaring,  patch-work  liter- 
ary crazy-quilt !  Your  'prig  of  a  hero  has 
his  telephones  and  automobiles/  " 

Bird:  "Not  true.  Are  you  the  re- 
incarnation of  Munchausen,  doing  pen- 
ance for  his  sins?  If  you  can  show  my 
hero  possessed  either  of  the  articles 
named,  I  will  make  a  present  of  both  to 
your  editor  vonder.  Prove  vour  asser- 
tion  if  you  are  an  honourable  'reviewing' 
Cat." 

Cat:  "Such  a  superannuated,  furbe- 
lowed,  frizzled  'old  hen  cannot  learn  new 
chicks.' " 

Bird:  "I  neither  need  nor  desire  'new 
clucks.'  Since  you  appear  to  pose  as  a 
'critical'  Cat,  I  presume  your  diction  be- 
longs to  the  review-certified-brand  of  cor- 
rect 'literature/  but  it  would  give  me  ton- 
sillitis,— ruin  the  purity  of  my  high, 
sweet  tones  that  the  people  seem  to  love." 

Cat:  Licking  her  lips  and  stretching 
her  claws.  "You  have  the  audacity  to 
peck  'at  female  suffrage,  and  drag  in  Cly- 
temnestra.'    You  'Corelli  of  our  moth- 
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erst 

Bird:  Uttering  a  faint  twitter  of 
amusement.  "That  Greek  lady  had  a 
multitude  of  sins,  but  she  was  innocent  of 
'female  suffrage'  nonsense.  She  is  ar- 
raigned for  conjugal  infidelity,  but  possi- 
bly members  of  your  family  circle  imitate 
and  defend  her." 

Growling  savagely,  Cat  leaps  toward 
the  Bird, — strikes  the  pedestal,  falls  back 
on  desk  and  overturns  the  inkstand, — the 
ink  trickling  across  editor's  "copy"  for  a 
page  in  November  magazine. 

Cat  :  "I  will  tear  you  into  shreds  and 
gnaw  your  bones, — you  stilted,  preposter- 
ous, 'perishing  fiction  pest !" 

Bird  smoothes  her  feathers,  poising  se- 
curely on  the  metal  tresses  of  Justice. 

Bird:  "Pussy,  I  wish  you  no  harm, 
therefore  I  decline  to  be  devoured,  be- 
cause you  would  immediately  have  a  fatal 
fit.     The  bare  sight  of  me  has  given  you 
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effort  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  the 
Marie  Corelli  of  our  mother's  time  has  appro- 
priated all  the  threadbare  properties  of  latter- 
day  fiction.  The  very  characters,  while  types, 
are  not  taken  from  life;  their  originals  may 
be  recognised  in  any  undeservedly  popular 
novel  of  the  past  few  years.  If  the  college- 
bred  type  of  girl  is  one  proof  of  this,  the  John 
Storm  type  of  man,  without  which  few  stories 
are  successful  nowadays,  is  another.  So  is 
the  female  anarchist  who  looked  like  Juno,  by 
the  way ;  so  also  is  the  corruptible  Congress- 
man. The  realistic  school  of  writing  receives 
the  sincerest  flattery— imitation.  What  are 
we  coming  to.  pray,  when  a  sister -heroine  of 
In«  faces  her  father  ''cool  and  firm  as  a 
granite  gargoyle"?  Or  when  it  is  recorded  of 
a  newly-wed  pair  just  starting  on  their  bridal 
trip,  "Both  wound  their  watches"  In  the 
general  jumble  some  pet  traditions  of  the  au- 
thor's own  get  shaken  up,  A  stern  parent's 
eyes  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  "shine  like 
those  of  a  cat  in  some  dim  corner."  Never  in 
former  tales  from  this  pen  have  the  eyes  of 
any  character  sunk  so  low.  Their  models 
were  nothing  less  than  lions  and  tigers.  In- 
deed, the  eyes  referred  to,  recovering  them- 
selves a  page  or  so  farther  on.  "gleam  like 
those  of  a  jaded,  hunted,  forest  animal." 

Can  it  be  that  A  Speckled  Bird  in  all  its 
up-to-dateness  is  but  a  sop  to  a  commercial 
Cerberus?  (a  figure  sure  to  appeal  to  the  au- 
thor)—a  desperate  effort  to  regain  a  one- 
time vogue?  We  prefer  to  think  otherwise. 
The  infection  of  our  age  is  strong.  It  has 
driven  the  literary  recluse  out  of  existence;  it 
has  turned  the  impractical  starveling  of  a  poet 
into  a  prosperous  politician.  A  Speckled  Bird 
is  a  fresh  phase  of  the  new  order  of  things — 
literary  things  in  particular.  It  is  the  old- 
fashioned  novel  in  its  most  preposterous  form 
— with  all   the  modern  improvements. 

Helen  Clark  son. 


colic.  Listen  just  a  minute:  I  am  the 
youngest  of  eight  out  of  one  nest,*  and  by 
some  inexplicable  good  fortune  we  alt 
seem  to  bear  charmed  lives.  For  fifty 
years  hawks  and  owls  have  chased  my 
brother  and  sisters  in  vain,  and  the  vul- 
tures are  tired  waiting  for  them  to  die. 
We  shall  see  you  all  self-appointed  ap- 
praisers of  literature  in  your  quiet  grave. 
We  are  here  to  stay  just  so  long  as  the 
world  wants  us.  The  reading  public  is 
patient  and  good  natured,  but  knows  ex- 
actly what  it  likes,  and  when  a  tribe  of 
'rough  riders' — like  the  gentleman  yonder 
on  the  lounge — crack  the  'true  literature' 
whip  too  often,  the  dear  obstinate  people 
sometimes  'buck'  suddenly  like  an  out- 
raged broncho,  and  these  self-commis- 
sioned prophets  of  'review'  sanctums  find 
dust  in  their  infallible  eyes." 

Cat  crouches  for  a  final  spring. 

Enter  unannounced  the  wilful  Philis- 
tine public,  in  the  person  of  an  influential 
subscriber,  holding  October  "Bookman" 
under  his  arm. 

Failing  to  observe  the  dreaming  Edi- 
tor, he  stares  at  the  Bird,  then  at  the  Cat 
bedabbled  with  ink,  and  shies  the  "Book- 
man" at  the  latter,  who  with  drooping  tail 
scampered  back  to  her  sewer. 

"A  Speckled  Bird"  lifted  her  wings, 
shook  one  feather  labelled  deus  ex  ma- 
china  down  on  the  sacred  Delphic  desk, 
and  soared  to  the  top  of  the  nearest 
steeple. 

MORAL. 

Will  the  "Bookman"  and  his  "Stray  Cat" 
try  to  study  Holmes's  lines  to  the  model  book- 
man Lowell  on  his  seventieth  birthday? 

Augusta  Evans  Wilson. 

•Inez,  Vashti,  St.  Elmo,  Macaria,  Infelice. 
At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius,  Beulah.  A 
Speckled  Bird- 


EMILE  ZOLA 


Had  Emile  Zola  died  some  fifteen  vears 
ago,  the  comments  and  appreciations 
called  forth  by  his  death  would  very 
largely  have  had  for  their  main  themes 
the  peculiar  theory  of  fiction-writing 
which  he  so  passionately  upheld,  the  mer- 
its of  the  naturalistic  movement,  of 
which  he  was  the  guiding  force,  and 
finally,  those  literary  productions  in 
which  alike  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
literary  Naturalism  received  a  concrete 
demonstration.  The  pages  of  his  contro- 
versial monographs,  Le  Roman  Experi- 
mental and  Les  Romanciers  Naturalistcs, 
would  have  been  restudied  by  the  critics, 
and  the  views  expressed  in  them  would 
have  been  again  attacked,  defended  and 
discussed  with  all  the  heat  engendered  by 
a  novel  cause  that  is  still  sub  iudice. 

To-day  the  note  of  interest  in  that  by- 
gone controversy  is  no  longer  sounded, 
even  as  a  reminiscence.  Not  even  the 
death  of  the  great  master  has  revived  the 
curious  feeling  of  astonishment  and  in- 
credulity that  passed  like  a  wave  over  so 
many  minds  when  Zola  first  enunciated 
the  formula  whereby  he  thought  that  he 
had  transmuted  the  indefinable  magic  of 
an  art  into  the  precise  and  definite  dul- 
ness  of  a  science.  The  years  which  have 
passed  since  then  have  long  ago  deprived 
his  theory  of  even  its  piquant  flavour  of 
originality.  His  belief  that  literature  is 
comparable,  not  to  painting  or  sculpture 
or  music,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  to  anat- 
omy and  physiology;  that  the  novelist  is 
a  demonstrator;  that  his  study  is  a  lab- 
oratory; and  that  he  can,  by  observation 
and  research,  illumined  by  imagination, 
arrive  at  new  and  unsuspected  truths  pos- 
sessing scientific  instinct  and  artistic  value 
— all  these  assertions  were  whistled 
down  the  wind  so  many  years  ago  as  to 
make  the  simple  statement  of  them  now 
appear  preposterous.  An  artist's  theory 
of  his  own  creative  processes  is  never  of 
much  interest  or  worth ;  nor  in  the  long 
run  does  the  world  care  much  about  the 
fancied  method  or  technique  through 
which  memorable  things  are  done.  It  is 
the  purest  folly  to  analyse  an  inspiration 
or  to  attempt  the  vivisection  of  elusive 
genius.  For,  at  the  very  last,  one  must 
be    judged    by    what    he    has    in    fact 


achieved,  and  not  at  all  by  the  particular 
means  through  which  achievement  is 
accomplished.  So  if  Zola,  when  he  sat 
down  to  his  desk  each  day  to  write  the 
four  pages  which  constituted  his  diurnal 
task,  delighted  to  regard  himself  as  a  bi- 
ologist and  not  a  novelist,  as  a  demon- 
strator in  anatomy  and  not  an  artist,  that 
circumstance  possesses  no  more  real  im- 
portance to  the  world  at  large  than  the 
fact  that  Dumas  sometimes  found  it 
necessary  to  wear  jack-boots  and  a  long 
scarlet  coat  before  he  could  compose  with 
fluency,  or  that  Flaubert  could  do  no  lit- 
erary work  until  he  had  arrayed  himself 
in  velvet.  These  were  idiosyncracics  of 
remarkable  men,  and  they  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  as  being  bits  of  intimate 
and  curious  gossip.  Our  knowledge  of 
them  does  not,  however,  affect  in  the 
most  imperceptible  degree  our  balanced 
and  matured  opinion  of  either  L'Assom- 
moir  or  Monte  Cristo  or  Madame  Bovary. 
It  is  not  what  Zola  thought  about 
himself  for  which  we  care.  It  is  rather  by 
his  completed  work,  in  whatsoever  way  it 
may  have  been  produced,  that  we  judge 
him  and  assign  to  him  his  place  in  the 
Pantheon  of  creative  genius. 

Zola  has  been  most  wofullv  misunder- 
stood  outside  of  France  by  those  whose 
judgments  have  no  reference  to  care- 
ful knowledge.  By  many  he  has  been 
condemned  offhand  as  one  who  sought 
for  pornographic  notoriety  because  it 
promised  him  pecuniary  profit.  He  has 
been  accused  of  deliberately  striving  to 
secure  success  by  sensational  and  unwor- 
thy means,  by  pandering  to  pruriency  and 
becoming  for  pay  a  sort  of  literary  sen- 
eschal to  sensuality.  In  other  words, 
they  would  not  discriminate  between  Zola 
grimly  and  powerfully  working  out  a 
great,  though  terrible,  conception,  and 
such  enervating  disciples  of  commercial 
lubricity  as  Adolphe  Belot  and  Paul 
Ginisty.  Others,  again,  such  as  Max 
Nordau,  would  have  us  see  in  Zola  not  a 
conscious  trader  in  literary  nastiness,  but 
an  unconscious  pervert,  essentially  neu- 
rotic, "a  high-class  degenerate  with  some 
peculiarly  characteristic  stigmata  which 
completely  established  the  diagnosis"  af- 
flicted with  onomatomania  and  coprola- 
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lia.  How  utterly  untrue  are  both  of 
these  detestable  hypotheses,  a  very  brief 
consideration  of  the  facts  will  serve  to 
show.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  con- 
sider the  literary  movement  in  which  he 
became  at  last  the  dominant  and  directing 
influence ;  and  then  we  must  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  career. 

Realism  as  a  literary  motive  is  no  new 
phenomenon.  It  is  as  old  as  Euripides 
and  Alciphron  among  the  Greeks.  It 
was  developed  almost  to  its  very  fullest 
possible  expression  by  Petronius  among 
the  Romans.  After  the  Renaissance  it 
is  seen  in  the  picaresque  romances  which 
represent  a  reaction  from  the  stately, 
tedious  tales  of  chivalry,  just  as  in  Field- 
ing it  represents  a  like  reaction  against  the 
fine-spun  sentimentalism  of  Richardson. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  em- 
bodying a  conscious  purpose  or  a  definite 
theory  before  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Henri  Beyle  be- 
gan, under  the  pseudonym  of  "Stendhal," 
to  dissect  with  an  unshaken,  ruthless 
hand  the  society  that  he  saw  about  him, 
laying  bare  as  with  a  surgeon's  knife  the 
hideous  ulcers,  the  angry  flesh  and  the  rot- 
ting bones  which  others  had  so  deco- 
rously hidden  beneath  the  flowers  of  their 
fancy.  Historically,  it  may  be  that  Rous- 
seau in  his  Confessions  gave  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  tremendous  force  which 
lies  in  naked  truth ;  but  if  so,  it  was  only 
a  suggestion ;  and  in  fiction,  at  any  rate, 
the  beginnings  must  be  traced  to  Stend- 
hal. Realism,  however,  was  not  a  crea- 
tion or  a  rediscovery  of  any  one  partic- 
ular man.  Its  germ  was  in  the  air.  It 
was  and  is  essentially  consistent  with 
the  whole  tone  of  modern  thought,  which 
limits  the  scope  of  the  imagination,  re- 
jects illusions  and  demands  in  a  spirit 
of  hardy  skepticism  to  view  the  thing 
that  is,  rather  than  the  thing  that  seems 
to  be.  Democracy  in  politics,  rational- 
ism in  theology,  materialism  in  philoso- 
phy and  realism  in  literature,  are  very 
closely  linked  together;  and  they  are, 
one  and  all,  simply  different  phases  of  the 
same  mood  and  the  same  mental  attitude 
toward  life.  The  centuries  of  dreaminess 
have  gone  by  forever,  and  to-day  man 
looks  with  keen,  unclouded  vision  into  the 
verities  of  his  existence,  asking  no  one 
to  prophesy  smooth  things,  but  banish- 
ing illusions,  uncovering  nakedness,  and 
facing  with  a  certain  hard  composure 


born  of  cynicism  the  ghastly  facts  that 
render  human  life  so  terrible. 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
whithersoever  we  may  turn  in  the  history 
of  modern  fiction  we  find  traces  of  the 
tendency  away  from  the  romantic,  and 
not  least  of  all  in  the  very  romanticists 
themselves.  Even  as  early  as  Chateau- 
briand, whom  literary  historians  are  wont 
to  style  "the  Father  of  Romanticism/' 
you  can  detect  resemblances  to  the  later 
development  of  Realism,  and  even  of 
Naturalism.  His  curious,  nauseating 
book,  Rene,  is  from  one  point  of  view  al- 
most the  prototype  of  A  Rebours;  for  in 
each  of  these  apparently  antithetical  stud- 
ies the  central  theme  of  morbid  egoism 
affects  the  reader  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  so  that  Rene  is  morally  the  twin 
brother  of  Des  Esseintes.  Indeed,  Cha- 
teaubriand's debilitating  story  goes  even 
farther  and  invokes  in  certain  of  its 
episodes  the  stark  monstrosity  upon  what 
Mendes  in  our  own  time  reared  the  struc- 
ture of  that  shameful  and  vertiginous  de- 
lirium, Zo'har;  and  in  Victor  Hugo,  too, 
there  are  innumerable  chapters  that  are 
realistic  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word.  A  single  scene  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  in  the  Cour  des  Miracles  all  the 
leprous,  loathsome  life  of  the  social 
sewer  is  revealed  to  us  by  an  effective 
tour  de  force,  may  be  safely  set  beside 
anything  that  Zola  ever  wrote  for  its 
sheer  lavishness  in  squalour,  its  multi- 
tudinous heaping  up  of  sordid  and  un- 
savoury details,  and  a  certain  breadth  and 
sweep  in  its  vivid  rhyparography  which 
render  it  a  sort  of  minor  epic  of  the 
slums. 

The  general  drift  of  the  realistic  move- 
ment from  Stendhal  to  Flaubert  is  too 
well  known  for  recapitulation  here.  We 
see  it  mingled  with  idealistic  tendencies 
in  the  colossal  life-work  of  Balzac;  we 
find  it  meretriciously,  vet  most  effectively, 
appearing  in  Germime  Lacerteux  of  the 
brothers  Goncourt,  a  book  which  doubt- 
less gave  to  Zola  many  a  subtle  hint ;  it 
reaches  absolute  perfection  with  Madame 
Bovary,  into  which  novel  Flaubert  labori- 
ously distilled  the  thought  and  observa- 
tion and  minutely  technical  stylistic  pre- 
ciosity of  a  lifetime.  Realism,  as  such, 
can  never  go  beyond  what  Flaubert  care- 
fully wrought  for  us  in  this  one  exquisite- 
ly-finished etching,  of  which  every  line  is 
bitten  out  as  by  an  acid  upon  metal,  and 
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of  which,  in  consequence,  the  sombre 
memory  can  never  die.  Nothing  that 
Stendhal  wrote,  no  single  work  of  Bal- 
zac even,  is  comparable  with  this  depress- 
ing masterpiece  of  Gustave  Flaubert, 
whose  art  is  flawless  as  a  gem,  and  whose 
accurate  dissection  of  the  human  soul 
is  as  disquieting  as  the  sting  of  an  awak- 
ened conscience.  After  Flaubert  came 
Zola,  not  to  work  further  miracles  in 
the  name  of  Realism,  but  to  give  to 
Realism  a  new  development  and  to  call 
it  Naturalism. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
Emile  Zola  never  was,  in  any  sense,  Paris- 
ian. It  is  only  on  his  mother's  side,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  French.  His  father 
was  of  Italian  origin.  His  grandmother 
was  a  Greek  of  Corfu.  The  influence  of 
atavism,  which  he  himself  selected  as 
the  central  motive  of  his  most  striking 
studies,  is  clearly  seen  in  fimile  Zola. 
From  his  Italian  father,  the  successful  en- 
gineer and  would-be  author,  came  the 
ambition  for  great  achievement,  the  love 
of  letters,  the  passion  and  energy  of  an 
intense  nature,  and  the  imagination  of  a 
tragic  poet.  To  the  Greek  strain  in  him 
is  to  be  ascribed  an  instinctive  love  of 
beauty,  which  by  a  curious  psychological 
permutation  he  displays  so  often  in  an 
inverted  form.  From  his  Norman  moth- 
er came  the  steadiness  and  shrewdness 
which  stamp  the  bourgeoisie  of  Northern 
France.  His  childhood,  like  that  of 
Balzac,  was  passed  wholly  en  province, 
away  from  Paris,  in  the  freedom  and 
healthfulness  of  the  country;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  years  of  early  manhood 
came  that  the  youthful  Zola  was  thrust 
into  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  Parisian  life 
to  make  his  own  way,  quite  unfriended 
and  pitifully  poor  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  heartless  city  of  our  modern 
world.  Some  account  of  the  squalid 
years  through  which  he  lived  in  that  de- 
pressing period  he  gave  himself  not  long 
ago  in  these  very  pages ;  yet  even  he  was 
chary  of  recalling  too  particularly  all  he 
saw  and  felt  and  suffered.  In  the  foul 
environment  of  an  hotel  borgne  he  beheld 
alxnit  him  every  type  of  want  and  degra- 
dation and  debauchery.  His  eyes  perpet- 
ually rested  on  strange  scenes  of  sin  and 
shame  in  that  underworld  where  men  and 
women  herd  together,  reduced  by  pitiless 
despair  to  the  condition  of  mere  animals, 
knowing  no  law  but  the  law  of  their  own 


appetites  and  preying  upon  one  another 
to  satisfy  their  hunger,  their  greed,  or 
the  craving  of  their  elemental  lusts.  His 
senses  felt  the  heavy  burden  of  phys- 
ical distress  in  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  smells  of  that  unsavoury  habitation. 
The  greasy  stairs,  the  oozing  walls,  the 
pungent  stenches  as  from  a  wild  beast's 
lair,  the  darkness  even  at  midday,  the 
wailing  of  diseased  and  dying  children, 
the  vociferous  obscenities  of  the  brutal 
bully,  the  yell  of  the  enraged  prostitute 
who  is  cheated  of  her  hire,  and  the  whim- 
pering and  maundering  of  the  sodden 
drunkard  on  the  landing — who  that  has 
once  set  foot  within  the  walls  of  such  a 
place  for  even  a  brief  moment  has  not 
had  the  loathsome  memory  of  it  burned 
into  his  brain  forever? 

Yet  for  two  long  years  amid  these 
scenes  of  physical  and  moral  horror  into 
which  he  had  come  straight  from  the 
sweet  tranquillity  of  the  sunlit  mead- 
ows, young  Zola  lived  and  learned  by 
heart  the  lesson  of  it  all.  Even  then  the 
creative  impulse  was  strong  upon  him. 
At  night  (the  only  time  that  was  his 
own)  he  shut  himself  within  his  miser- 
able room,  and  when  he  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  candle  he  wrote,  with  fingers 
numbed  by  cold,  such  stories  as  would  in 
imagination  free  him  most  completely 
from  the  squalours  that  oppressed  him. 
He  was  still  an  idealist  at  heart,  and  per- 
haps the  illusions  of  his  boyhood  still  cast 
their  spell  upon  him ;  for  there  was  as  yet 
no  trace  in  either  subject  or  in  style  of  the 
Zola  whom  the  world  best  knows.  Ro- 
mantic fancies  came  most  readilv  from  his 
pen,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he 
even  gave  his  thoughts  expression  in 
poetic  form.  At  last,  however,  his  cir- 
cumstances gradually  improved.  He  se- 
cured a  very  humble  place  in  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Hachette,  and  in  1864  saw 
his  first  book  issue  from  the  press.  This 
book  was  the  collection  entitled  Contcs  d 
Ninon,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  the  later  Zola.  It  brought  him 
nothing  in  the  way  of  money,  but  it  made 
him  friends,  and  he  began  to  write 
ephemeral  articles  for  the  press  while 
still  continuing  his  work  in  fiction.  En- 
trusted with  the  art  criticism  in  the  Fig- 
aro,  he  wrote  with  a  boldness  and  & 
vigorous  independence  which  defied  re- 
straint, so  that  he  soon  lost  the  post  in 
gaining  enemies,  among  them  the  editor 
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himself,  the  influential  Villemessant. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  novel  of  his, 
La  Confession  de  Claude,  to  which  the 
censorship  objected,  led  to  the  severance 
of  his  connection  with  Hachette,  so  that 
for  a  time  he  was  once  more  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  the  precarious 
earnings  of  his  pen.  These  facts  alone 
are  quite  sufficient  to  convince  a  reason- 
able mind  that  Zola  from  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  possessed  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  that  no  man  was  less 
likely  than  he  to  sell  his  literary  con- 
science for  a  price. 

Success  came  to  him  very  slowly.  He 
was  long  in  finding  what  it  was  he  wished 
to  do,  and  in  concentrating  his  intensely 
energetic  nature  on  the  task.  The  first 
clear  light  that  dawned  upon  him  was 
when  he  wrote  Thercse  Raquin,  forever 
to  be  ranked  among  his  masterpieces,  and 
standing  almost  alone  as  a  searching,  hor- 
rifying study  of  remorse,  of  which  Vape- 
reau  remarks  that  it  depicts  "adultery  tak- 
ing refuge  in  murder  and  finding  only 
agony."  Yet  remarkable  as  is  this  novel, 
its  interest  for  us  is  less  than  that  inspired 
by  the  first  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  se- 
ries, La  Fortune  des  Rougon,  which 
appeared  in  1871.  With  this  book  the 
author  once  for  all  sets  foot  upon  sure 
ground,  and  in  the  plan  which  he  had 
outlined  two  years  before,  he  shows  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  great  powers  and 
boldly  challenges  comparison  with  Balzac. 

In  setting  forth  his  purpose  in  com- 
mencing this  Histoire  Naturelle  et  Sociale 
d'une  Fatnille  sous  le  Second  Empire  he 
wrote  of  it  as  follows : 

I  desire  to  explain  how  a  single  family,  a 
little  group  of  human  beings,  comes  into  rela- 
tions with  society  at  large,  as  it  increases  by 
begetting  and  giving  birth  to  ten  or  twenty 
individuals,  who,  though  at  first  sight  they 
seem  quite  dissimilar,  when  analysed  reveal 
how  intimately  they  are  bound  together,  since 
heredity  has  laws  as  well  as  mathematics. 
The  members  of  the  family  Rougon-Macquart, 
the  one  group  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  depict, 
have  as  a  family  trait  the  gnawing  of  lust,  of 
appetite  that  leaps  to  its  gratification.  His- 
torically they  are  a  part  of  the  people;  they 
make  themselves  felt  by  contemporary  society; 
they  rise  to  see  spheres  of  life  by  that  charac- 
teristically modern  impulse  which  the  lower 
classes  feel ;  and  thus  they  explain  the  Second 
Empire  by  their  individual  histories. 


In  these  words  Zola  introduced  that 
remarkable  group  of  twenty  novels,  be- 
ginning with  La  Fortune  des  Roitgon  and 
ending  in  1893  with  Le  Doctcur  Pascal 
To  this  group  belongs  the  very  best  of  all 
that  Zola  did.  When  it  was  finished  he 
had  done  all  that  makes  him  a  distinctive 
figure  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  plan 
of  the  series,  sketched  in  1869,  was  based 
upon  a  genealogy  which  he  had  carefully 
worked  out  In  this  genealogy  the  start- 
ing point  is  with  Pierre  Rougon  of  Plas- 
sans,  his  half-brother  Antoine  Macquart, 
and  his  half-sister  Ursula  Macquart. 
The  mother  of  the  three  developed  a  con- 
genital neurotic  disorder,  which  appears 
and  reappears  in  her  descendants  of  two 
generations,  these  being  the  principal 
characters  of  the  different  books.  Lisa, 
in  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,  exhibits  a 
clinging,  cloying  sensuality ;  Gervaise, 
in  L'Assommoir,  reverts  to  the  alco- 
holism of  her  grandfather;  Nana,  in 
the  novel  of  that  name,  typifies  tri- 
umphant harlotry;  Jacques,  in  La  Bete 
Humaine,  is  cursed  with  homicidal  ma- 
nia; while  in  the  Rougon  branch  of 
the  family,  the  protagonists  exhibit 
an  intense  ambition,  as  for  money  in 
U Argent,  for  scientific  achievement  as 
in  Docteur  Pascal,  for  political  power  in 
Son  Excellence  Eugene  Rougon,  where 
Zola  has  drawn  with  a  sure,  firm  touch 
the  portrait  of  Napoleon  Third's  power- 
ful minister,  Eugene  Rouher.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
Rougon-Macquart  stock;  yet  it  will  be 
seen,  even  from  this  incomplete  enumera- 
tion, how  many  sides  of  life  the  author 
necessarily  touches  in  delineating  them 
— from  the  garret,  the  brasserie  and  the 
gutter,  to  the  camp,  the  Bourse  and  the 
imperial  palace. 

Some  timid,  twittering  literary  scrib- 
blers have  sapiently  asked  of  late  whether 
Zola's  works  will  live.  The  question 
is  the  acme  of  fatuity.  That  all  he 
wrote  will  live,  in  the  sense  that  it 
will  be  generally  read,  is,  of  course  un- 
true. In  this  sense  it  can  not  be  said  of 
any  modern  author,  outside,  perhaps,  of 
a  group  of  three  or  four,  that  his  work 
will  live.  Zola  was  a  very  prolific 
writer,  and  his  successes  were  surpassed 
in  number  by  his  failures.  Even  now 
few  persons  who  are  not  professional 
students  of  literature  know  anything  of 
La  Confession  de  Claude  or  Madeleine 
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Firat  or  Celle  Qui  M'Aime;  and  before 
long,  many  of  Zola's  other  novels,  such 
as  La  Joie  de  Vivre  and  L'CEuvrc,  and 
that  glorified  guide-book,  Rome,  with  his 
other  books  of  the  past  ten  years,  will 
be  remembered  by  their  titles  only.  Not 
all  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series  will 
stand  the  test  of  time.  U  Argent 
and  Germinal  and  La  Terre  will  al- 
ways find  some  readers  among  the  dis- 
criminating, though  not  belonging  to  the 
imperishable  literature  of  the  world.  Out 
of  the  whole  mass  of  Zola's  works,  how- 
ever, there  loom  up  three  colossal  mas- 
terpieces, so  wonderful,  so  overwhelm- 
ing in  the  evidence  of  genius  which 
they  afford,  and  so  impossible  to  forget, 
as  to  be  assured  of  an  unquestioned  im- 
mortality. These  three  masterpieces  are 
L'Assommoir,  Nana  and  La  Debacle,  and 
they  are  linked  so  closely  in  their  purpose 
and  in  the  development  of  one  dominant 
idea,  as  to  form  a  trilogy  from  which  no 
.member  can  be  removed.  They  are  the  re- 
siduum— the  enduring  residuum — of  the 
whole  ambitious  series  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart;  and  they,  above  and  apart 
from  any  of  their  companion  volumes, 
effect  the  purpose  which  Zola  formed  in 
1869  of  explaining  through  the  medium 
of  fiction  the  social  life  and  the  political 
decadence  of  the  Second  Empire.  This  is 
precisely  what  these  three  extraordinary 
books  accomplish,  and  in  writing  them 
their  author  was  inspired  far  more 
than  perhaps  he  ever  knew.  For  the 
three  exhibit  an  unbroken  sequence,  and 
they  work  out  with  all  the  precision  and 
the  sureness  of  a  scientific  demonstration 
the  thesis  which  was  in  the  writer's 
mind.  In  L'Assommoir  we  have  to  do 
with  individuals;  in  Nana,  with  soci- 
ety; in  La  Debacle,  with  an  entire 
nation.  In  L'Assommoir  there  are  ex- 
hibited to  us  the  vicious  influences  which 
beset  the  proletariat,  the  leaven  of 
evil  and  uncleanness  working  p.midst  the 
haunts  and  hovels  of  the  degraded  poor. 
In  Nana  the  poison  spreads  and  eats  its 
way  like  a  cancer  into  the  homes  of 
those  who  live  in  the  great  world. 
In  La  Debacle  we  see  a  chivalrous  and 
gallant  nation  infected  with  the  foul  dis- 
ease, and  smitten  to  the  earth  because  of 
the  rottenness  that  has  eaten  out  its  man- 
hood and  destroyed  its  strength. 

L'Assommoir,  as  we  have  said,  deals 

with  individuals,  the  central  figures  bet- 


ing the  blanchisseuse,  Gervaise,  and  her 
husband,  the  tinsmith  Coupeau.  Ger- 
vaise is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  charac- 
ters in  fiction — and  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause she  is  drawn  so  simply  and  so 
naturally,  and  because  there  is  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  melodramatic  in 
her  story,  no  high  lights  such  as  Hugo 
loved,  no  false  sentiment  and  no  moral- 
ising. She  is  a  figure  stepping  before 
us  straight  out  of  life  itself.  A  woman- 
ly, affectionate,  naturally  gentle  creature, 
she  appears  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
book  as  the  cast-off  mistress  of  a  vulgar 
maquereau,  one  Lantier,  whom  she  has 
sincerely  loved,  but  who  has  suddenly  de- 
serted her  and  her  children.  In  time 
she  meets  the  tinsmith  Coupeau,  who 
marries  her,  and  with  whom  she  begins 
her  life  anew  with  every  prospect  of  a 
good,  hard-working,  happy,  uneventful, 
every-day  existence.  But  Coupeau  meets 
with  an  accident  which  disables  him  for 
a  while  and  he  acquires  the  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  drink.  He  lives  upon  his  wife ; 
she  also  takes  to  drink ;  and  there  begins 
a  gradual  degradation  which  is.  detailed 
with  patient  minuteness  through  all  its 
squalid,  shameful,  sickening  stages  until 
it  ends  in  a  dogfs  death  for  both:  Ger- 
vaise a  bedraggled  street-walker,  sodden, 
hopeless  and  void  of  any  feeling,  even  of 
despair,  and  Coupeau  a  furious  maniac, 
meeting  his  end  with  frantic  yells  of  hor- 
ror at  the  hideous  fancies  of  his  gin-crazed 
brain.  Around  these  two  poor  wretches 
the  action  of  the  story  surges,  panoramic 
in  its  multitudinous  life,  gigantic  in  its 
sweep  and  breadth  and  terrific  in  its 
concentrated  vitriolic  power.  The  whole 
stratum  of  that  world  to  which  Gervaise 
and  Lantier  and  Coupeau  belong  is  re- 
vealed so  vividly  and  so  unsparingly  that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  ask  or  tell.  We 
know  not  merely  the  Coupeau  menage, 
but  we  know  also  a  whole  swarm  of  hu- 
man beings,  each  one  distinctly  individ- 
ualised,— artisans,  petty  shopkeepers,  po- 
licemen, washerwomen,  bullies,  panders, 
drabs  and  drunkards — the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  slums.  There  are  some 
genre  pictures  in  the  book  that  are  ex- 
traordinary in  their  stark  veracity — the 
marriage  of  Gervaise  at  the  mairie,  and 
the  wedding  breakfast  at  the  Moulin 
d'Argent;  and  later  in  the  book  the 
maudlin  revel  amid  which  Lantier,  the 
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pears  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen.  Heart- 
rending is  the  story  of  the  poor,  patient 
child,  Lalie,  whose  drunken  father,  Bi- 
jard.  flogs  her  to  make  her  dance  for  him 
until  she  says  quite  gently  and  very  sim- 
ply :  " Je  ne  puis  pas,  comprends-tu  ?  Je 
vais  mourir.  .  .  .  Sois  gentil  a  cette 
heure,  et  dis-moi  adieu,  papa."  And 
among  the  most  awful  of  all  epi- 
sodes in  fiction  is  the  chapter  where 
Gervaise,  tempted  by  Lantier  to  renew 
her  old  relations  with  him,  returns  to 
her  home  to  find  her  husband  stretched 
across  their  chamber  floor,  helpless  with 
drink  and  wallowing  in  his  vomit,  so  that 
Gervaise,  repelled  and  overcome  by  the 
sickening  sight,  yields  to  Lantier's  en- 
treaties and  passes  with  him  into  the 
inner  room,  while  her  child,  Nana,  un- 
observed, peers  through  the  dusky  win- 
dow with  eyes  illumined  by  a  vicious  curi- 
osity. 

In  L'Assomtnoir  is  best  studied  the  cli- 
max of  Zola's  so-called  Naturalism, 
which  has  been  defined  as  "an  attempt  to 
reach  the  beast  in  man  .  .  .  the  beast 
which  his  [the  writer's]  temperament 
leads  him  always  to  see  and  to  see  ex- 
exclusively.  A  swarming,  huddled  mass 
of  grovelling  creatures,  each  hounded  by 
his  foul  appetites  of  greed  and  lust."  And 
Zola  finds  the  beast  unerringly;  nor 
does  he  spare  us  one  detail  of  its  bestial- 
ity. His  beasts  growl  in  the  language 
of  their  kind.  Those  words  which  one 
is  startled  to  behold  in  print  are  all  set 
down  with  an  unflinching  accuracy.  The 
oaths,  the  blasphemies,  the  obscenities  of 
the  vilest  of  men  and  women,  their 
strange,  repulsive  argot,  half-unintelligi- 
ble yet  full  of  sinister  significance,  are 
reproduced  for  us,  and  show  the  knowl- 
edge gleaned  in  the  unsavoury  precincts 
of  the  hotel  borgne.  For  Zola  has  a 
purpose  in  his  frankness.  He  desires 
us  to  see  as  in  a  sociological  clinic  the 
muck-heaps  over  which  society  has  build- 
ed,  that  he  may  prepare  us  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  logical  result. 

Such  a  demonstration  is  given  us  in 
Nana.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is 
admirably  described  by  an  American 
critic,  Mr.  Hazeltine,  as  an  attempt  to 
show  us  how  the  crushed  and  mud- 
stained  rabble  inflicts  upon  the  classes 
that  are  gorged  with  wealth  and  insolent 
with  power  a  kind  of  hideous  retribu- 
tion.    Nana  is  the  daughter  of  Ger- 


vaise, born  among  the  lowest  haunts 
of  Paris  and  nurtured  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  gutters.  Depraved  even  as 
a  child  by  association  with  other  chil- 
dren prematurely  initiated  into  every 
form  of  vice,  she  breathes  of  sensuality 
and  exhales  the  very  aroma  of  lascivious- 
ness,  so  that  men  of  every  rank  and 
station  feel  her  strange,  tormenting  phys- 
ical fascination.  Yet  she  is  not  her- 
self a  devotee  of  passion  for  its  own  sake. 
She  loves  as  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
moves  her — now  the  inexperienced  boy 
whom  she  corrupts,  now  the  aristocratic 
courtier,  and  again  and  perhaps  most 
of  all,  the  goat-faced  acrobat,  Fontan, 
who  beats  her  and  who  lives  upon  her 
shameful  earnings.  But  she  is,  first  and 
foremost,  wanton  greed  personified.  To 
quote  again : 

She  is  conceived  as  some  fair  ogress  into 
whose  yawning  cave  multitudes  of  men  in 
hurried  and  endless  procession  descend  and 
are  engulfed.  There  is  room  for  all  ranks  and 
grades  of  this  social  hierarchy.  ...  It  is  mere- 
ly indispensable  that  each  shall  bring  an  offer- 
ing of  some  kind  in  his  hand.  He  that  cannot 
defray  the  charge  of  the  establishment  may 
pay  the  dressmaker ;  another  shall  furnish  pin- 
money;  another  trinkets  and  bouquets.  There 
is  a  certain  breadth  and  grandeur  in  her  in- 
satiate greed  and  comprehensive  harlotry;  her 
net  drags  great  and  small ;  she  seems  to  have 
infected  a  whole  city.  .  .  .  She  has  grown 
like  a  rank  weed  amid  the  garbage  of  the 
Parisian  pavement ;  she  has  the  gorged  luxuri- 
ance of  a  plant  whose  turgid  leaves  betray  its 
compost  bed.  With  the  superb  curves  of  her 
delicate  flesh  she  avenges  the  beggars  and  out- 
casts who  gave  her  birth.  She  becomes  a  ma- 
lignant force  of  nature,  a  pestiferous  yeast, 
tainting  and  disintegrating  Paris,  turning  it 
sour  like  curdled  milk.  In  one  chapter  she  is 
compared  to  a  gold-spangled  horsefly,  spawned 
from  ordure,  hovering  above  the  carrion  that 
lies  rotting  by  the  wayside,  sending  vermin 
from  its  putrescence,  and  poisoning  the  way- 
farer whose  cheek  it  brushes  with  its  fetid 
wing.  ...  At  length  the  task  of  ruin  and 
death  is  completed ;  wretchedness  has  spent  its 
store  of  venom;  Nana  has  exacted  blood - 
money  for  her  bruised  and  smarting  kindred ; 
the  beggar  and  the  outcast  are  avenged. 

The  whole  book  is  a  minute  and  start- 
ling study  of  the  infection  not  only  of 
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of  details  and  its  extraordinary  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  darker  side  of 
Parisian  social  life  astonish  and  appal. 
For  Nana  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
her  kind  who  flit  across  the  scene;  and 
in  the  tainting  influence  which  they  exer- 
cise, we  feel  instinctively  the  doom  of  an 
Empire  in  which  a  plague-spot  such  as 
this  is  festering  and  spreading.  It  is 
not  alone  the  meretricious  wantonness  of 
Nana  that  we  recognise ;  it  is  the  presence 
in  the  background,  of  influences  far  more 
sinister  than  hers.  The  enigmatical  epi- 
sode of  Mme.  Laure  and  the  implications 
in  the  story  of  the  girl  Satin  are  full  of 
strangely  baleful  import  when  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  And,  as  the  book  pro- 
ceeds, we  see  more  and  more  that  the 
menace  of  its  meaning  is  more  than  a 
menace  to  mere  individuals,  and  that  the 
very  vitals  of  a  nation  are  growing  putrid 
with  disease  and  death.  The  last  few 
pages  indicate  almost  symbolically  the 
doom  that  is  impending  over  France ;  for 
while  Nana  lies  dying,  with  her  once  se- 
ductive face  transformed  by  smallpox 
into  a  repulsive  mask,  we  hear  outside 
the  rabble,  drunken  with  war's  blood- 
madness,  give  utterance  to  that  frantic 
cry  of  "A  Berlin !  A  Berlin !" 

La  Debacle  shows  the  garnered  fruits 
of  what  has  gone  before.  A  debased  and 
brutalised  proletariat,  corrupting  its  mas- 
ters with  the  noxious  vices  that  rise  from 
the  social  cesspools  into  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  has  done  its  work,  and  now  the 
moment  comes  when  the  ruin  is  revealed. 
France,  challenged  in  her  supremacy,  has 
thrown  down  the  gage  of  war,  and  the 
trumpets  sound  to  battle.  The  helmeted 
hosts  of  Germany  have  crossed  the 
Rhine;  the  trail  of  their  huge  columns 
desecrates  French  soil.  The  old  mar- 
tial ardour  leaps  again  to  life,  the 
furor  G alliens  flames  up  once  more,  ap- 
parently as  invincible  as  in  the  days  of 
Jena  and  of  Austerlitz.  But  alas  I  France 
is  herself  no  longer.  Her  brain  has  been 
drugged  by  years  of  luxury;  her  ener- 
gy is  sapped  by  vice ;  she  reels  and  totters 
to  her  fall.  Here  individuals  no  longer 
count ;  and  Zola  rises  to  an  epic  vastness 
of  execution  as  he  draws  that  masterful 
picture  of  blended  defiance  and  despair 
in  the  armies  which  go  forth  like  mis- 
directed mobs — their  aimless  marching 
and  countermarching,  their  woeful  lack 

of  leadership,  their  pitiful  privation  in 


the  midst  of  plenty,  until  at  last  their 
splendid  courage  becomes  abject  coward- 
ice when  they  are  paralysed  by  the  terrible 
conviction  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
The  vividness  of  all  this  portion  of  the 
story  is  indescribable.  The  reader  is  hur- 
ried on  with  breathless  interest  from  scene 
to  scene — the  bloody  struggle  atBazeilles, 
the  horrors  of  Sedan,  the  glaring  flames 
that  mark  the  triumph  of  the  mad  Com- 
mune. And  here  and  there  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  infinitely  mournful  figure 
of  the  Third  Napoleon,  dragged  along  at 
the  tail  of  his  army,  unnoticed,  helpless 
and  despairing,  as  his  haggard  face, 
made  still  more  ghastly  by  its  rouge, 
peers  forth  above  the  golden  bees  that 
symbolise  his  fallen  dynasty.  For  sus- 
tained and  almost  savage  power,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  prose  work  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  tully  equal  La  Debacle. 
The  two  writers  with  whom  Zola  must 
irritably  be  compared  are  Balzac  and 
/ictor  Hugo, — Balzac  because  the  whole 
conception  of  the  Rougon-Macquart 
was  suggested  by  the  Comcdie  Hu- 
maine;  and  Hugo  because  he,  too,  like 
Zola,  was  dynamic  in  his  method.  The 
comparison  with  Balzac  only  leaves  us 
with  a  heightened  sense  of  that  great  mas- 
ter's sure  supremacy.  Not  merely  was  his 
plan  the  vaster,  but  although  his  death 
left  it  unfinished  in  details,  he  really  did 
complete  it  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  was  still  possessed  of  all  his  pristine 
power.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Comedie 
Humaine  that  any  lover  of  immortal 
genius  can  neglect  or  overlook;  while 
Zola,  working  out  a  smaller  plan,  grew 
weary  of  his  task,  and  wrote  the  last 
book  of  the  series  with  a  flagging,  hesi- 
tating pen.  But  with  Hugo  the  com- 
parison brings  out  into  the  clearest  pos- 
sible relief  the  immense  superiority  of 
Zola.  For  while  Hugo  is  at  times  stu- 
pendous in  the  gigantic  energy  with 
which  he  works,  he  never  ceases  to  im- 
press us  as  theatrical.  At  the  best  he  is 
less  dramatic  than  melodramatic;  and 
while  we  admire  and  are  astonished,  it  is 
with  the  kind  of  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment that  we  give  to  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  gorgeous  spectacle  upon  the 
stage.  We  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of 
his  eflfects ;  but  even  as  we  marvel  we  find 
ourselves  considering  them  a  miracle 
of  stage  management  rather  than  a  ssys^- 
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him  sublimity  shades  off  into  the  gro- 
tesque, and  his  most  tremendous  imagery 
forever  trembles  upon  the  verge  of  the 
fantastic.  He  knew  not  when  to  stay  his 
hand,  and  the  unerring  instinct  which 
teaches  the  true  artist  where  to  pause  was 
never  his.  He  is  sometimes  magnificent, 
but  he  is  oftener  bizarre.  The  eternal 
vanity  of  Hugo,  his  self-consciousness, 
and  his  pose  make  almost  everything  he 
wrote  ring  false.  But  with  Zola  the  case 
is  otherwise.  The  great,  unbending,  piti- 
less sincerity  of  the  man  grips  you  as  in 
a  vise,  and  at  his  best  he  masters  emotion, 
imagination  and  belief  with  a  spell  which 
it  is  impossible  to  break.  Compare  the 
greatest  scenes  in  Hugo — that  of  the 
devil-fish  in  Lcs  TravaiUeurs  de  la  Mer, 
that  of  the  life  and  death  struggle  in  Bug- 
Jargat,  that  of  the  battle  between  man 
and  cannon  in  Quatre  Vingt  Treizc — 
with  the  most  famous  things  in  Zola,  and 
the  difference  is  the  difference  between 
the  acted  tragedy  of  the  theatre  and  the 
crushing,  poignant  tragedies  of  human 
life. 

Since  Shakespeare's  time  no  English 
writer,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  has  arisen  fit  to  be  compared 


with  anyone  of  these  great  Frenchmen  for 
sheer  vitality  and  overwhelming  power. 
How  cold  and  pale  our  Anglo-Saxon  fic- 
tion looks  beside  the  splendid  unrestraint 
of  the  masterpieces  of  French  genius! 
Even  Thackeray  seems  merely  an  amia- 
ble, mildly  cynical,  grand  fatherly  sort  of 
person  when  we  come  to  him  straight 
from  the  reading  of  Cousins  Bctlc  or 
L'Assommoir,  while  Dickens  shrinks  to 
the  proportions  of  a  Cockney  sentimental- 
ist whose  maudlin  moments  are  varied 
with  sporadic  bursts  of  forced  buffoonery. 
Whatever  France  has  come  to  be  among 
the  political  forces  of  the  world,  her  sons 
still  keep  the  flame  of  genius  brilliantly 
aglow.  And  not  the  least  among  them 
was  Emile  Zola — in  temperament  an  epic 
poet,  in  ambition  a  literary  sociologist,  in 
fact  a  Cyclopean  panoramic  artist.  Of 
his  own  theories  and  of  his  own  motives 
nothing  new  can  now  be  said,  nor  does  it 
matter  what  one  thinks  of  them.  His 
work  speaks  for  itself;  and  literary  an- 
nalists who  know  and  understand  that 
work  must  now  record  the  fact  that  in  his 
death  a  mighty  elemental  influence  has 
passed  away  from  earth. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


EMILE  ZOLA'S  PARIS 


With  the  possible  exception  of  Balzac, 
there  is  no  French  novelist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  who  has  studied  the  topog- 
raphy of  Paris  so  minutely,  or  interwoven 
the  network  of  her  streets  and  boulevards 
so  inextricably  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  his  romances,  as  fimile  Zola.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  none  who  on  almost  every 


THE  CABARET  OF   THE    ASSASSINS.      AN   OUT- 
POST OF  THE  CITY  OF  NAPLES."— 
ZOLA'S   "l'MOHT," 


page  has  revealed  such  an  enthusiastic, 
almost  sensuous,  pleasure  in  every  aspect 
of  the  motley  life  of  the  French  capital. 
One  closes  the  last  of  the  Rougon-Mac- 
quart  series  with  a  deep-rooted  impres- 
sion that  within  one  or  another  of  those 
twenty  volumes  all  Paris  is  summed  up 
with  all  the  glowing  colour  of  a  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  and  a  detail  and  a  compre- 
hensiveness not  to  be  duplicated  in  a 
Baedeker.  Nevertheless,  the  antiquarian 
of  future  centuries  who  attempts  to  re- 
store the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire 
with  the  help  of  Zola  will  be  sorely  exas- 
perated by  all  that  he  has  left  unsaid.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  great  monuments 
of  the  city  are  for  the  most  part  excluded. 
That  is  natural  enough.  Zola  was  by  in- 
stinct too  true  an  artist  to  drag  his  char- 
acters from  Louvre  to  Luxembourg,  from 
Notre  Dame  to  the  Madeleine,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  securing  an  effective  archi- 
tectural background.     What  one  misses 
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in  the  Rougon-Macquarts  is  of  a  far  more 
subtle  nature — tlic  little  details,  the  mi- 
nute observations,  which  render  the 
physiognomy  of  a  particular  street,  a  par- 
ticular corner,  a  particular  house,  indi- 
vidual, distinct  from  all  other  streets  or 
corners  or  houses  in  the  world.  Some 
authors  have  a  gift  of  summing  up  a  shop 
or  a  tavern  in  a  brief,  unforgettable 
phrase,  that  leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense 
that  he  would  pick  out  that  spot  instantly 
from  a  thousand  others  of  its  kind.  Zola 
seldom  leaves  this  impression,  lie  is  far 
more  apt  to  mention  casually  that  a  cer- 
tain character  lives  at  the  corner  of  such- 
and-such  a  street,  or  at  the  last  house  on 
the  left,  or  in  the  new  five-story  building 
half-way  down  the  block.  The  truth  is 
that  Zola's  gaze  is  usually  bent  upon  big- 
ger things,  absorbed  in  the  vast  pano- 
ramas that  his  restless  brain  was  forever 
evolving.  His  outlook  upon  the  city  is 
as  through  a  wide-angled  lense,  including 
in  its  comprehensive  sweep  the  whole 
horizon— a  vast  kaleidoscopic  medley  of 
colour,  a  babel  of  blending  sounds,  a 
thronging,  jostling  crowd  of  massed  hu- 
manity. It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that 
no  other  modern  writer  is  Zola's  equal 
in  giving  the  effect  of  the  surge  and  roar 
of  traffic  in  a  great  city;  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  a  department  store  on  bar- 
gain day;  the  nightly  army  of  pleasure- 
seekers  on  the  lighted  boulevards;  the 
army  of  traffickers  in  purchasable  vice— in 
short,  the  portrayal  of  unchained  human 
energy  and  passions  on  a  broad  scale. 
whether  it  lie  the  flood  of  vulgar  abuse 
poured  from  kitchen  to  kitchen  like  dirty 
water  down  the  back  stairs  of  an  apart- 
ment house,  or  the  fury  of  a  maddened 


populace  culminating  in  riots,  incendia- 
rism, and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
Commune. 

The  pictures  of  Paris  which  linger 
longest  in  the  memory  are  the  compre- 
hensive bird's-eye  views  that  recur  again 
and  again  in  Zola's  books.  The  love  of 
the  sky-line  of  Paris,  the  wide  sweep  of 
horizon  broken  by  the  twin  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  by  the  Pantheon,  the  In- 
valides,  the  Tour  Saint-Jacques,  is  with 
Zola  almost  a  cult.  He  studies  it  from 
every  point  of  view  and  at  all  hours  of 
day  and  night — under  the  glow  of  sun- 
rise, in  the  dull  greys  of  cloud  and  rain, 
and  when  at  twilight  the  vast  waving  sur- 
face of  roofs  take  on  the  faint  bluish  tinge 
of  the  open  sea.  He  loves  especially  to 
study  it  through  the  medium  of  other 
temperaments — through  the  eyes  of 
Helene  Mouret  from  her  little  house  in 
Passy,  of  Renec  in  her  girlhood  on  the 
Isle  Saint  Louis,  or  of  Aristide  Saccard 
as  he  gazes  from  the  heights  of  the  Buttes 
Montmartre,  with  his  heart  aglow  with 
avaricious  dreams  for  the  future. 

There  is  much  of  the  Paris  of  to-day 
in  that  wonderful  third  part  of  Les  Trois 
Viltcs,  that  daring  attempt  to  epitomise 
the  life  of  a  city  in  a  single  volume. 
There  is  something  of  the  Paris  of  to- 
morrow in  Lcs  Quatrc  fcvangilcs.  and 
there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more 
yet  bad  the  author  lived  to  finish  the  se- 
ries. But  what  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  specifically  Zola's  Paris  is  the 
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Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  Paris 
that  Saccard  looked  down  upon  from  the 
restaurant  of  the  Buttes  Montmartre  in 
the  days  when  many  a  curious  tangle  of 
quaint  old  streets,  already  condemned, 
awaited  their  executioner ;  when  the  elab- 
orate system  of  new  avenues  and  exterior 
boulevards  projected  by   Baron   Hauss- 

;  manntogive  new  strategic  strength  to  the 
city  as  yet  existed  mainly  on  paper,  and 
that  broad  residential  section  radiating 
starlike  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  was 
largely  a  dream  of  the  future.  As  a  gov- 
ernment clerk  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  Sac- 
card  had  had  opportunities  for  learning 
just  where  the  new  avenues  were  to  run, 
which  of  the  old  buildings  were  to  be  con- 
demned, and  how  their  value  was  to  be 
appraised  and  compensation  made.     And 

1  as  he  looked  down  from  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  his  brain  of  born  speculator 
and  gambler  for  the  first  time  conceived 
a  gigantic  scheme  for  using  this  knowl- 
edge as  a  source  of  future  wealth ;  and  his 
tongue,  loosened  by  the  mellowing  influ- 
ence of  burgundy,  vaguely  outlined  it  to 
the  faded,  sickly  wife  who  accompanied 
him.  It  was  characteristic  of  Saccard 
that  he  afterwards  regretted  this  burst  of 
frankness  and  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when 
the  tired,  ailing  woman  at  last  "took  his 
indiscrete  confidences  with  her  beneath 
the  sod." 

Montmartre  figures  in  Zola's  novels 
more  frequently  than  any  other  of  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris.  It  was  in  Mont- 
martre that  Mme.  Mechain,  the. profes- 
sional blackmailer  in  U Argent,  collected 
rents  from  her  labyrinth  of  filthy  hovels, 
known  as  "The  City  of  Naples."  And  it 
was  here  that  Saccard's  foFg£tten  son, 
Victor,  came  to  light  to  trou&le  him  on 
the  eve  of  new  prosperity.  iPpris  is  full 
of  illusions  to  Montmartre  j  'one  always 
thinks  of  it  in  connection  with  Pierre 
Froment  as  he  stood  gazing  cjown  upon 
Paris,  "lying  stretched  out,  like  aTjizard 
in  the  sun."  It  was  in  Mofltmartre  that 
Oaude  Lantier,  in  L'CEuvre,  found  a  new  ' 
studio  when  his  old  one  iij  the  Rue  Douai 
proved  too  cramped.  He  found  it  back 
of  the  cemetery,  on  the  Rue  Tourlaque, 
an  old,  tumble-down,  abandoned  tannery, 
letting  in  sun  and  rain  through  gaping 
cracks,  but  which  none  the  less  forms  the 
home  of  the  Lantiers  until  the  morning 
when  Christine  finds  him  hanging  from  a 


ladder  in  front  of  his  last  picture,  his  gro- 
tesque idealisation  bf  womanhood. 

But  aside  from  this  portion  of  L'CEu- 
vre and  from  Une  Page  d' Amour, 
the  action  of  which  passes  mainly  in 
Passy;  and  L'Assommoir,  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
old  abattoirs;  a  circle  described  with  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile  and  the  Bank  of 
France  for  the  centre,  would,  roughly 
speaking,  embrace  the  Paris  of  the  Rou- 
gon-Macquarts.  Such  a  circle  would  in- 
clude practically  all  the  scenes  of  he  Ven- 
tre de  Paris,  centering  in  the  Halles;  of 


L' Argent  and  the  life  of  the  Bourse;  of 
Pot-Bouille  and  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames; 
and  the  greater  part  of  Nana,  Eugene 
Rougon  and  La  Curee.  In  the  last-named 
novel,  to  be  sure,  Saccard  chooses  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pare  Monceau  for 
the  site  of  his  sumptuous  hotel,  built  in 
imitation  of  the  new  Louvre  and  paid  for 
with  the  proceeds  of  his  first  big  specu- 
lation in  condemned  houses — the  prop- 
erty owned  by  his  second  wife,  Renee,  on 
the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere,  and  torn  down 
to  give  passage  to  the  Boulevard  Male- 


■ 

LES    HALLES. — "LE   VENTRE    DE    PARIS." 

"A  vast  central  organ,  beating  furiously,  driving  the  blood  of  life  into  all  the  city's 


"They  descended  slowly,  following  the  ( 
flames,  as  though  it  were  a  measureless  aven 
pavements  of  molten  lava." — La  Debacle. 
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sherbes.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  whole 
corner  of  Paris — the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  quiet  little  Pare 
Monceau,  with  its  tranquil  lake  where 
Renee  begged  Maxime  to  take  her  for 
a  midnight  row— should  have  no  other 
association  in  the  Rougon-Macquarts 
than  with  Renee's  unnatural  passion  for 
her  stepson,  an  association  pervading  it 
like  a  miasma. 

Much  of  La  Curcc,  however,  belongs 
within  our  imaginary  half-mile  circle.  It 
is  there  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at 
the  Cafe  Anglais  and  elsewhere,  that  Sac- 


of  noises  finds  its  way,  and  the  chamber 
vibrates  to  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the 
omnibuses  from  the  Batignollcs  passing 
at  five-minute  intervals. 

In  the  old  Theatre  des  Italiens,  from 
which  the  boulevard  takes  its  name,  Re- 
nee and  Maxime  saw  Ristori  in  Phe- 
dre,  a  play  fraught  with  such  tragic 
significance  for  them.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  where  Sac- 
card,  in  L' Argent,  detects  pretty  little 
Mme.  Conin  coming  from  a  rendezvous ; 
and  where  Count  Muffat  impatiently 
awaits  the  exit  of  Nana  from  the  adjacent 


card  p'cre  and  Saccard  His,  arm  in  arm, 
nightly  sowed  their  wild  oats  together.  It 
was  in  the  adjacent  Rue  Basse-du-Ren- 
fort  that  Renee  forced  Maxime  to  take 
her  to  a  ball  given  by  the  demi-mondaine, 
Blanche  Midler ;  and  the  evening,  with 
its  infamous  sequel,  ended  in  the  white 
and  gold  chamber  of  the  Cafe  Riche, 
"furnished  with  the  coquetries  of  a  bou- 
doir," with  its  atmosphere  of  stale 
passions,  its  tell-tale  record  of  names 
scratched  upon  the  mirror,  and  the  obse- 
quious Charles  bowing  on  the  threshold 
with  his  perfunctory  offer  of  a  comb.  Be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  Cafe  Riche 
passes  the  ceaseless  parorama  of  noctur- 
nal pleasure -seekers ;  and  even  through 
closely-drawn  shutters  the  nightly  babel 


Theatre  des  Varietes.  Nana,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  installed  by  her  Russian 
count  in  an  apartment  on  the  recently 
finished  Boulevard  Haussmann,  and  it  is 
there  that  she  brutally  tells  him  of  his 
wife's  appointment  with  Fauchery  in  the 
neighbouring  Rue  Taitbout.  Muffat's 
roundabout  route  to  Fauchery's  apart- 
ments along  the  Rue  de  la  Grange-Bate- 
liere  and  the  Faubourg  Montniartre,  his 
midnight  vigil  under  Fauchery's  win- 
dows and  his  early  morning  visit  to  the 
church  of  La  Trinite  to  offer  a  helpless 
prayer  afford  Zola  an  opportunity  for  a 
description  of  the  all-night  activity  in 
Paris  streets,  and  the  gradual  awakening 
of  the  city  in  the  morning,  equalled  only 
by  the  analogous  description  in  Le  Vcn- 
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tre  de  Paris.  The  scene  referred  to  is 
where  Florent,  banished  for  life  to 
French  Guiana,  has  worked  his  way  back 
to  France  and  reaches  the  Halles  in  the 
morning  twilight,  stretched  unconscious 
on  top  of  the  carrots  in  Mme.  Francois's 
vegetable  wagon. 

Considered  simply  as  a  story,  the  Ven- 
tre de  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory and  formless  volumes  of  the 
whole  Rougon-Macquart  series.  As  a 
vast,  splendid,  semi-barbaric  picture  of  a 


ent  from  his  stupor  on  Mme.  Fran- 
cois's load  of  carrots  was  the  incessant 
din  of  the  stream  of  provision  wagons 
arriving  along  the  newly  opened  Rue  du 
Pont  Neuf — an  endless  stream  stretching 
clear  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  This  is  a 
street  crowded  with  associations.  Here 
was  Saccard's  first  home  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Renee.  Here  Saccard's  con- 
federate, Larsonneau,  established  his  of- 
fice, removing  from  his  old  haunt  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  after  their  first  successful 


nation's  larder — an  apotheosis  of  flesh 
and  fowl  and  fish — it  is  a  masterpiece.  It 
suggests  nothing  so  much  as  some  of 
those  big,  brutal,  flamboyant  still-life  pic- 
tures of  the  Flemish  school,  except  that 
in  the  latter  we  miss  all  the  hubbub  and 
confusion  and  ceaseless  human  activity. 
North  from  the  Halles  runs  the  Rue 
Montorgeuil,  where  Florent  before  his 
exile  had  been  arrested  on  the  historic 
night  of  the  4th  of  December  for  his 
share  in  raising  a  barricade;  and  facing 
the  Halles  is  the  church  of  Saint-Eus- 
tache.  against  whose  walls  he  saw  five 
other  prisoners  shot,  a  fate  he  came  very 
near  sharing.      What  first  roused  Flor- 


e.— "la  debacle." 


coup  with  the  property  in  the  Rue  Pepi- 
niere.  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
l'Oratoire  stood  the  house  in  which 
Mme.  Josserand,  in  Pot-Bottillc,  spent 
the  evening  with  her  two  daughters,  and 
then,  furious  at  the  failure  of  her  matri- 
monial plans,  forced  them  to  return  home 
on  foot  in  the  pouring  rain,  their  curious 
zigzag  route  emphasising  the  fact  that  in 
those  days  the  Avenue  de  1'Opera  was  not 
in  existence.  Fronting  the  Jardins  des 
Tuileries,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  d'Al- 
gers,  was  the  apartment  of  Mme.  Des- 
farges,  one  of  the  clients  of  the  Bonheur 
des  Dames.  The  running  expenses 
were  supposed  to  be  paid  by  the  exalted 
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personage  who  figures  in  the  volume  as 
the  Baron  Hartmann,  and  it  was  here  that 
Octave  Mouret,  the  proprietor  of  the  big 
department  store,  came  to  consult  the 
Baron  about  the  proposed  new  avenue, 
Dix-Decembre,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
an  advantageous  frontage  for  the  Bon- 
heur  des  Dames.  Here,  too,  Mouret  wit- 
nesses the  scene  of  rivalry  between  Mme. 
Desfarges  and  the  little  shopgirl,  Den- 
ise,  who  has  come  to  adjust  a  newly- 
purchased  mantle.  It  is  one  of  the  strong 
scenes  of  the  book — Denise  on  her  knees 
patiently  pinning  and  repinning  the  re- 
fractory garment  —  Mme.  Desfarges, 
haughty,  insolent,  determined  not  to  be 
satisfied,  and  growing  more  deliberately 
cruel,  more  brutally  personal  with  each 
remark ;  Mouret  silent  and  discounte- 
nanced between  the  woman  of  whom  he 
has  already  tired  and  the  young  girl  who 
for  months  has  persistently  repulsed  him. 
It  is  Mme.  Desfarges' s  crowning  in- 
sult that  finally  sting.*  him  into  taking 
sides  openly  against  her,  and  sets  in  mo- 
tion a  train  of  thought  that  results  in  his 
offer  of  marriage  to  Denise. 

In  the  days  of  Pot-Bouille,  Octave  was 
not  yet  an  important  factor  in  the  mer- 
cantile world,  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
Bon  Marche  and  Magazins  du  Louvre. 
He  was  only  a  clerk  in  Mme.  Hedou- 
in's  establishment,  a  recent  arrival  in 
Paris,  and  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
apartment  house  on  the  Rue  Choiseul — 
the  house  that  prided  itself  upon  its  at- 
mosphere of  high-toned  morality,  and 
whose  public  staircase,  nevertheless, 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  laxity,  an  avenue 
eternally  open  for  clandestine  visits.  Oc- 
tave's marriage  with  Mme.  He  clou  in, 
the  latter's  early  death  and  the  young 
widower's  rise  into  fame  as  a  merchant 
of  unparallelled  boldness  was  all  still  in 
the  future;  so  also  was  the  colossal 
growth  of  the  Bonheur  des  Dames,  its 
steady  encroachment  along  the  Rues 
Michodiere  and  Neuve  Saint-Augustin, 
its  octopus-like  methods  of  strangling 
competition  and  crushing  the  heart  out  of 
its  smaller  rivals,  one  after  another. 

Now  that  the  new  avenue  which 
Mouret  discussed  with  Baron  Hartmann 
is  a  reality,  it  is  an  easy  transition  from 
the  Bonheur  des  Dames  to  the  Bourse, 
the  scene  of  L' Argent,  where  at  noon, 
"the  hour  of  activity,  the  life  of  all  Paris 
seemed  to  flow  to  this  central  spot  be- 


tween the  Rue  Montmartre  and  the  Rue 
Richelieu."  Rain  or  shine,  the  crowd  is 
ever  the  same,  even  when  an  all-night 
storm  has  turned  the  Place  into  "a  sewer 
of  mud,  yellow  and  liquid."  Here  and  in 
the  adjacent  streets  passed  the  whole 
drama  of  L'Argent,  the  brilliant  venture 
of  the  Banquc  Universelle.  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  "sale  juif,"  Gundermann. 
"qui  triomphait  parcequ'il  n'avait  pas  de 
passions,"— the  final  downfall  of  Saccard 
and  his  visions  of  financial  conquest. 


SLOPE  OF  THX 


It  is  only  a  few  steps  south  from  the 
Bourse  to  the  Place  des  Victoires,  where 
the  wedding  party  in  L'Assommoir 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  Louvre,  with 
many  a  coarse,  but  well-meant  jest.  It 
was  here  beneath  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Louts  XIV.  that  they  paused  while  Ger- 
vaise  re-tied  the  lacing  of  her  shoe.  Re- 
tracing the  route  by  which  they  came, 
along  the  Rue  du  Mail  and  Rue  de  Clery, 
one  comes  to  the  heart  of  the  land  of 
L'Assommoir,  the  Boulevard  de  Roche- 
chouart — in  those  days  the  region  of  abat- 
toirs, that  have  since  made  way  for  the 
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College  Rollin.  It  was  here,  in  a  shabby 
little  hotel,  that  Lantier  abandoned  Ger- 
vaise  with  her  two  boys,  Claude  and 
Jacques;  it  was  here  that  Coupeau  met 
her,  and  here  they  continued  to  live  for 
a  while  after  their  marriage.  On  the 
adjacent  Boulevard  de  la  Chapelle  was 
the  Moulin  d'Argent,  where  the  wedding 
party  had  their  famous  pique-nique  A  cent 
sous  par  tcte.  Just  to  the  north  is  the 
Rue  de  la  Gontte  d'Or,  where  Nana  was 
born,  and  where  Coupeau  was  carried 
after  his  fall  from  the  roof  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Nation — a  fall  that  paved  the  way  to 
idleness,  intemperance  and  gradual  ruin, 
ending  in  the  frightful  picture  of  a 
drunkard's  dying  ravings. 

A  section  of  Paris  which  Zola  almost 
ignores  is  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
University,  the  Quartier  Latin — in  short, 
the  whole  region  lying  south  of  the  Seine. 
Here,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques,  Saccard  lodged  his  first  wife, 
Angele,  "comme  un  meuble  genant  dont 
il  avait  hate  de  se  debarrasser ;"  and  in 
the  same  street  Florest  and  Quenu 
lodged  for  a  time  in  the  days  when  the 
latter  was  experimenting  with  his  "thirty- 
six  trades."  But  the  one  really  tragic 
memory,  the  one  scene  that  stands  out 
memorably  in  connection  with  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Seine,  is  the  fight  at  the 
barricade  of  the  Rue  de  Bac,  in  La  De- 
bacle, during  the  closing  days  of  the 
Commune,  the  scene  in  which  Maurice 
and  Jean  meet  in  the  blinding  light  of  in- 


cendiary fires,  and  the  latter,  innocent  of 
his  mistake,  pins  the  former  to  the  barri- 
cade with  his  bayonet.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  finer  in  La  Debacle  than  the 
description  of  how  Jean  bore  his  wound- 
ed comrade  home,  down  to  the  water, 
across  the  river,  through  barricaded 
streets  to  their  goal  in  the  Rue  des  Orties. 
Especially  fine  was  the  description  of 
their  boat  floating  down  between  the  two 
blazing  banks: 

The  boat  seemed  borne  onward  by  a  river  in 
flames.  Beneath  the  dancing  reflections  of 
these  immense  fires,  one  would  have  said  that 
the  Seine  was  rolling  on  a  bed  of  glowing 
coals.  Brusque  flashes  of  red  gleamed  here 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crackling  of 
yellow  sparks.  They  descended  slowly,  fol- 
lowing the  current  of  this  burning  river,  be- 
tween palaces  in  flames,  as  though  it  were  a 
measureless  avenue  in  an  accursed  city  burn- 
ing on  both  sides  with  pavements  of  molten 
lava. 

The  flames  of  the  Commune  cleared  the 
way  for  a  greater  and  a  fairer  Paris — the 
Paris  of  to-day.  But  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  this  tragedy  of  the  Commune 
should  at  the  close  of  the  Rougon-Mac- 
quart  series  add  their  finishing  touch  by 
sweeping  away  once  and  for  all  much  of 
what  will  always  be  thought  of  as  typi- 
cally the  Paris  of  £mile  Zola. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


PERSONAL  MEMORIES  OF  ZOLA 


Long  years  ago,  when  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  was  planning  his  Academy  of 
Protest  in  his  grenier  and  Paris  was  still 
fighting  the  old  fight  of  Realism  against 
Romanticism,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Zola  and  to  see  much  of  his  more 
intimate  associates. 

Zola,  then  working  on  in  his  hard,  stead- 
fast way  toward  the  completion  of  his 
Rougon-Macquart  studies,  was  in  the  full 
flush  of  life,  confident  of  his  own  power, 
fascinated  by  his  own  theories,  and,  as  I 
fear,  slightly  intoxicated  with  his  own 
success.  La  Debacle  was  unwritten, 
though  it  had  been  conceived.  But  Ger- 
minal, L'Assommoir  and  La  Faute  de 


VAbbe  Mouret  (which  to  me  have  always 
seemed  his  master  works)  were  already 
popular. 

At  about  that  time  the  inventor  of  Nat- 
uralism had  raised  literary  storms  by  a 
particularly  violent  attack  on  the  pontiff 
of  Romanticism,  Victor  Hugo.  He  had 
formulated  his  opinions  on  the  drama  in 
the  dogmatic  phrase  (which  now  looks  so 
foolish) :  "Le  theatre  sera  naturaliste,  011 
il  ne  sera  pas."  And  he  had  stung  Sardou 
into  a  contemptuous  utterance  by  gratui- 
tously informing  him  that  he  (Sardou) 
had  not  "his  literary  esteem." 

Never,  even  in  the  autumn  of  his  ca- 
reer, a  very  amiable  <pr  conciliating  per- 
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son,  Zola  has  frequently  been  likened, 
both  by  friends  and  foes,  to  the  proverb- 
ial bull  in  the  china  shop.  I  see  him  still 
as  he  looked  when  he  argued  some  point 
of  art  with  an  adversary,  vigorous  and 
yet  nervous,  truculent  and  on  occasion 
insolent,  but  always  singularly  impress- 
ive, and  in  a  sense  worthy  of  respect, 
thanks  to  his  earnestness.  A  thick-set 
man  with  a  fine  forehead,  an  unwhole- 
some complexion,  an  aggressive  jaw,  and 
a  nose  that  invited  comparison  with  Con- 
stant Coquelin's,  he  seemed — and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  tvas — as  to  externals,  and 
perhaps  in  thought — frankly  a  plebeian. 
Only  in  one  thing, — in  his  strange,  morbid 
longing  for  admittance  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  so-called  "Immortals," — did  he  be- 
lie his  origin. 

The  grcnier  A  Goncourt  at  Auteuil  and 
the  house  which  Zola  had  just  bought 
at  Medan,  a  village  on  the  hills  not  far 
from  Mantes,  were  in  those  days  the  chief 
centres  of  French  literary  activity. 
Among  the  writers  who  frequented  the 
two  homes  were  Alphonse  Daudet,  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  Huysmans,  Henri  Ceard 
and  Paul  Alexis.  Differing  one  from 
another  as  they  did  in  matters  of  detail, 
all  were  banded  together  by  their  antag- 
onism to  the  insincerities  of  literature ;  all 
were  worshippers  of  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Stendhal  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
Schopenhauer;  all  in  various  ways  were 
struggling  against  the  still  fashionable 
Romanticist  conventions.  But  while 
they  were  united  by  general  sympathies 
and  by  specific  antipathies,  they  did  not. 
as  the  vulgar  pretended,  form  a  school.  I 
have  heard  Daudet  discuss  Zola  with  the 
freedom  of  an  outsider;  and  from  what 
Zola,  with  characteristic  crudeness,  once 
said  to  me  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  I 
saw  that  his  admiration  for  the  co-author 
of  Mancttc  Salomon  and  Gcrminic  Lacer- 
teux  was  curiously  tempered  by  some- 
thing akin  to  disapprobation,  and  possi- 
bly also  to  jealousy.  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court, again,  in  a  talk  which  I  had  with 
him  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  criti- 
cised Zola  with  unsparing  bitterness, 
though  in  the  same  breath  he  claimed 
him  (and  quite  justly)  as  his  disciple, 
calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
analogies  between  L'Assommoir  and  Gcr- 
minie  Laccrteux,9  between  Une  Page 
d' Amour  and  Madame  Gewaisais.  The 
victims  of  neurosis,  the  ailing  women  and 


melancholy  children,  the  unhealthy  work- 
girls  and  the  degenerate  workingmen  of 
the  Rougon-Macquart  studies  were  not 
creations,  as  some  suppose,  of  fimile  Zola, 
but  of  the  two  Goncourts.  And  it  was 
from  the  pages  of  those  same  Gon- 
courts that  Zola  unquestionably  learned 
his  marvellous  word-painting.  In  Zola's 
works,  however,  there  was  an  indefinable 
something  which  one  will  seek  vain- 
ly in  the  Goncourt  novels.  "Why  are 
the  works  of  the  Goncourts  not  more 
popular  ?"  I  once  asked  Zola.  He  told 
me  that  he  thought  it  was  because  of  a 
certain  dryness,  a  certain  deliberateness, 
which  repelled  most  readers.  Yet  only 
a  few  days  before.  Daudet,  for  whom  I 
was  then  translating  L 'Evangelist le,  had 
said  to  me,  after  a  long  talk  about  Zola, 
"Cultivate  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  C'est 
notrc  maitrc,  a  nous  tons." 

Like  most  Frenchmen  of  his  age,  Zola 
was  lamentably  ignorant  of  foreign  lit- 
erature. I  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  first 
person  who  spoke  to  him  of  George  Eliot. 
Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens  he  knew 
vaguely  through  translations  or  essays. 
But  what  he  knew  of  them  had  impressed 
him  the  reverse  of  favourablv,  for  he  as- 
sured  me  one  day,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  sincerity,  that  he  regarded  them  in  a 
broad  sense  as  immoral — cowardly  eva- 
ders of  the  plain  truths  (which  he  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  mere  literal 
facts)  of  human  life.  Before  he  died,  I 
think,  Zola  had  come  to  see  that  facts, 
dry  facts,  were  after  all  less  important 
than  he  had  fancied  when  he  mapped  out 
his  Rougon-Macquart  books. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether,  even 
when  he  wrote  L'Assommoir,  Zola  be- 
lieved absolutely  L*  the  set  scientific  the- 
ories which  he  exemplified  (not  always 
convincingly)  in  the  portrayal  of  his 
characters.  His  method  was  a  strange, 
dogged  and  occasionally  exasperating  ef- 
fort to  combine  realism  with  empiri- 
cism, the  scientifically  accurate  with  the 
imaginative.  In  La  Fautc  de  VAbbc 
Mouret,  for  instance,  as  Daudet  told  me, 
he  transcribed  page  after  page  of  his 
wonderful  description  of  Le  Paradou 
from  a  work  on  botany.  The  broad  plan 
of  the  story  was  none  the  less  thoroughly 
poetic.  The  work,  indeed,  was  virtually 
a  modernisation,  on  sensuous  lines,  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Mouret  was  a  new 
Adam.     Albine  was  a  new  Eve,     And 
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the  line  of  demarcation  that  may  exist  be- 
tween more  or  less  intelligent  and  more 
or  less  cultivated  people.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
product  of  democracy,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates. The  formula  of  democratic  art 
has  been  lately  expressed  by  Tolstoy  in 
his  book  What  is  Art?,  in  the  following 
terms :  "The  great  works  of  art  are  great 
only  because  they  are  accessible  and  com- 
prehensible to  every  one." 

The  idea  of  a  democratic  or  popular  art 
takes  us  back  in  France  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  literature  was  used  by  the 
Church  in  order  to  spread,  and  then 
maintain  its  influence  over  the  people. 
When  once  the  writers  had  succeeded  in 
liberating  themselves  from  the  Church 
they  began  to  address  themselves  to  privi- 
leged classes,  i.e.,  to  people  who,  because 
they  were  free  from  material  cares,  could 
afford  to  take  interest  in  a  higher  kind  of 
art.  And  this  lasted  for  three  centuries. 
But  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  all  at  once  democratic  literature  was 
called  to  life  again,  and  with  a  success 
that  is  hardly  suspected  outside  of 
France.  Of  the  Ccclina  of  Ducray 
Duminil  were  sold,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, one  million  and  two  hundred  copies. 
he  Solitaire  of  the  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt 
was  a  literary  event ;  in  a  very  short  time 
it  went  through  fifteen  editions  and  was 
translated  into  all  European  languages, 
even  into  the  idiom  of  the  Laplanders. 
The  Baron  de  Lamothe  Langon  found  .a 
considerable  demand  for  the  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  he  threw  on  the  market 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

It  would  be  an  endleso  task  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  mention  all  those  who  were  in 
turn  great  popular  writers  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  such  as  Ducange,  Au- 
guste  Ricard,  Raban,  Vallee,  Signol, 
Saint- Aurc,  Amedee  de  Bast,  Maximilien 
Perrin,  de  Keratry,  Michel  Masson,  Ray- 
mond Brucker,  etc.  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  who,  during 
the  century,  actually  became  and  re- 
mained famous  as  popular  writers: 
Charles  Paul  de  Kock,  Eugene  Sue,  Fred- 
eric Soulie,  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  father, 
Leon  Gozlan,  Alphonse  Karr,  Louis 
Desnoyers,  Ponson  du  Terrail,  Gaboriau, 
Adolphe  Belot,  Richebourg.  Xavier  de 
Montepin,  Saintine,  Souvestre,  Feuillet. 
Nowadays  the  formidable  stream  has  run 
into  a  sea  of  every-day  production  of  Pe- 


tit Journal  stories.  Only  a  very  few  of 
those  innumerable  writers  show  above  the 
surface,  the  best  known  being  Georges 
Ohnet.  Philippe  Audebrand  says  that 
from  1800  to  1900,  fifty-seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  three  novels  ap- 
peared in  book  form  in  France.  He  does 
not  give  the  source  of  his  information, 
but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  figure 
were  too  high.  If  one  thinks,  however, 
of  the  very  few  out  of  this  number  which 
are  really  worth  reading,  one  may  realise 
the  enormous  power  of  democratic  litera- 
ture. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  why  the 
novel  has  been  the  genre  adopted  most 
frequently  by  democratic  literature,  and 
with  it  the  contc,  or  short  story,  which,  as 
Nisard  defines  it,  "is  something  which 
has  not  strength  enough  to  be  a  novel" 
(quelque  ckose  qui  n'a  pas  la  force  d'etre 
un  roman).  The  other  most  popular 
genres  are  the  theatre  (Labiche)  and  the 
chanson  (Beranger). 

The  increasing  progress  of  this  form 
of  art  has  brought  forth  in  recent  years 
such  institutions  as  the  universites  popu- 
lates, lectures  populaires,  and  the 
theatre  du  peuple  at  Bussang,  Gerard- 
ner,  Ploujean,  Beziers,  etc.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  latter  wish  to  react  against  what  they 
consider  low  popular  literature,  on  the 
other  hand  they  certainly  believe  in  pop- 
ular art,  and  to  that  extent  positively  en- 
courage the  whole  movement  of  democ- 
racy in  this  field  of  human  activity,  and 
even  give  it  the  sanction  of  intellectual 
people. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
success  of  democratic  literature  coin- 
cides in  France  with  the  appearance  of 
women  in  the  realm  of  letters.  All  of  them 
did  not  attain  the  reputation  of  Madame 
de  Stael  or  George  Sand,  or  even  of  So- 
phie Gay  or  Judith  Gautier.  But  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  up  a  list  of  fifty  names 
of  women — all  novelists,  who,  without 
reaching  the  first  rank  among  their  con- 
temporaries, are  nevertheless  well  known 
to  any  one  interested  in  French  literature. 
The  number  of  these  authoresses  is  very 
striking  if  we  remember  how  very  few 
women  ventured  to  write  in  previous 
centuries.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  countries  as  well.  Hosts  of  literary 
women  appeared  on  the  scene  together 
with  the  invasion  of  democratic  ideas  in 
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Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  even  England. 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  generally  a  very  re- 
fined writer,  is  irreverent  enough  to  at- 
tribute this  coincidence  to  the  fact  that 
men,  in  disgust  with  a  profession  now  be- 
come contemptible  and  altogether  satu- 
rated with  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the 
time,  willingly  withdraw,  making  room 

— for  women. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Running  parallel  with  democratic  lit- 
erature we  have  aristocratic  literature. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  was 
no  popular  art,  thus  no  attempt  to  dispute 
its  rights.  Since  the  French  Revolution, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
affirm  one's  position  in  regard  to  the  un- 
avoidable changes  which  the  whole  move- 
ment threatened  to  bring  about.  Aristo- 
cratic authors  are  the  representatives  of 
tradition.  They  wish  to  write  only  for 
a  select  public.  They  absolutely  deny 
that  the  principle  of  equality  proclaimed 
in  the  Declaration  of  1789  has  any  bear- 
ing in  the  domain  of  art. 

At  first  they  were  content  with  such  an 
expression  of  their  opinion  and  attitude 
as  was  contained  in  the  publication  of 
works  according  to  the  old  standard.  They 
did  write  novels  also,  but  Obcrmann; 
Rene,  Delphine,  Adolphc,  are  not  works 
that  could  be  understood  by  every- 
body. Soon,  however,  another  step  was 
thought  necessary  in  order  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  crowd.  The  so-called 
ccnacles  were  formed.  Already  in  for- 
mer centuries  literary  clubs  or  societies 
had  been  in  existence  in  France,  the 
"Pleiade,"  the  "Precieuses,"  the  "Acade- 
mic," the  "Encyclopedistes."  They  were 
however,  an  exception.  But  during  the 
whole  nineteenth  century  we  have  one 
long  series  of  these  cenacles,  each  one  of 
them  having  the  very  definite  purpose  of 
forming  a  group  of  real  artists  in  distinc- 
tion from  popular  writers :  "Les  Roman- 
tiques,"  "Les  Jeune-France,"  the  re- 
unions at  Delecluze,  with  Merimee,  the 
"Buveurs  d'eau,"  better  known  under  the 
name  of  "La  Boheme,"  of  Murger ;  later 
we  have  the  representatives  of  'Tart  pour 
Tart,"  the  "Haschischins ;"  then  the 
"Parnassiens,"  the  "Symbolistes,"  the 
"Mages,"  etc.  And  one  must  insist  on 
this  fact:  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Romantiques,  the  cenacles,  especial- 
ly the  more  recent  ones  they  met,  not  so 


much  in  order  to  pursue  the  same  aes- 
thetic ideal  or  form  "schools,"  as  to 
league  against  the  invading  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy in  art. 

The  first  open  declaration  of  war  took 
place  in  1834.  It  was  an  article  by  Nisard 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  "Manifestation 
contre  le  litterature  facile."  How  threat- 
ening the  danger  was  even  at  that 
time  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Nis- 
ard felt  obliged  in  the  following  years 
(1836  and  1837)  to  accuse  Victor  Hugo 
and  Lamartine  themselves  of  suspiciously 
indulging  in  what  he  called  "litterature 
facile."  Then  came  the  long  and  espe- 
cially aggressive  campaign  of  Gustave 
Planche  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes; 
this  was  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 
To-day  the  most  serious  and  forcible  of 
these  aristocratic  writers  is  probably 
Remy  de  Gourmont  (see  for  example 
his  "Cultures  des  I  dees,"  1900).  He  is  the 
most  brilliant  contributor  to  the  Mercurc 
de  France,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Valette,  is  the  representative  magazine  of 
the  fighting  element  among  the  aristo- 
cratic writers.  As  the  number  of  their 
opponents  grows  more  and  more  formi- 
dable they  become  more  fierce  in  their 
attacks.  Indifference  and  unfavourable 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  official 
critics  of  the  official  public  only  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  them  more  exclusive 
and  more  regardless  of  conventional 
standards  in  works  of  art.  They  have 
come  to  write  purposely  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  prevent  the  bourgeois  from  under- 
standing them,  while  ostracism  by  the 
public  bien  pensant  is  praise  to  them. 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  less  their 
chances  and  the  smaller  their  number,  the 
more  eager  they  are  to  affirm  that  they 
will  fight  to  the  last. 

What  is  the  issue  of  this  conflict  going 
to  be?  If  we  only  ask  which  side  will 
win,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  possible 
doubt.  All  the  chances  are  that  demo- 
cratic literature  will  gain  ground  con- 
stantly and  that  aristocratic  literature  will 
be  crushed  out  in  the  long  run.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  our  time,  the  cold  logic  of  the 
evolution  of  our  civilisation — these  are 
forces  before  which  men  stand  helpless. 
But  the  matter  assumes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect  if  we  ask  which  side  is  right. 
Here  hesitation  may  well  be  allowed.  If 
it  be  true — and  of  course  it  is — that 
artists  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
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public  for  which  they  work,  and  if  one 
admit  democracy  to  rule  in  art — which  is 
a  very  different  question — then  Tolstoy 
and  his  followers  are  right :  "Great  works 
of  art  are  great  because  they  are  acces- 
sible and  comprehensible  to  every  one."* 

The  problem  at  issue  is  this :  Must  de- 
mocracy rule  in  art?  The  adherents  of 
aristocratic  literature  have  here  an  easy 
task  when  they  maintain  that  if  art  were 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  taste  and 
powers  of  conception  of  the  crowd,  instead 
of  aiming  at  a  smaller  but  more  refined 
public,  it  would  lower  itself.  Only  blind 
and  generous  dreamers  like  Tolstoy,  and 
demagogues  or  yellow-press  journalists, 
will  contest  that.  But  another  question 
is  involved,  a  question  which  enemies  of 
democratic  literature  do  not  generally  ex- 
amine closely  enough.  They  frequently 
assert  that  popular  art  cannot  be  art  at 
all.  This  is  not  altogether  true.  If  you 
consider  art  itself  and  not  the  artist,  it  is 
even  far  from  true.  A  brief  considera- 
tion of  this  point  will  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  actual  subject  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the 
confusion  of  the  domains  of  science  and 
art  in  literature  during  the  second  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  theory  no- 
body will  contest  that  art  is  not  science. 
As  soon  as  an  author  writes  a  book  in 
order  to  prove,  to  explain  systematically, 
to  analyse  logically,  he  leaves  the  domain 
of  art  for  that  of  philosophy,  logic,  eth- 
ics, physiology,  psychology,  etc.  The  Sar 
Peladan,  in  his  answer  to  Tolstoy's  book, 
very  truly  remarks:  "All  that  is  theory, 
reasoning,  criticism,  depends  upon  art 
only  as  far  as  expression  or  form  is  con- 

*I  am  obliged  to  quote  Tolstoy;  for  nobody 
else,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere  has  ever 
tried  to  work  out  systematically  a  theory  of 
democratic  art,  a  theory  which  without  incon- 
sistency condemns  as  non-artistic  the  work  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  "The  Last  Judg- 
ment," "The  Ninth  Symphony,"  Wagner's 
"Niebelungen  Ring."  and  so  forth.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  work  could  be 
published  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. I  may  add  also,  that  Tolstoy's  criticism 
is  aimed  especially  at  French  aesthetic  ideals. 
I  may  refer  further  to  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view, of  September,  1901,  where  Miss  Ada 
Cone  makes  a  fierce  attack  on  French  stand- 
ards of  beauty  in  painting  and  sculpture,  add- 
ing a  few  suggestions  in  the  spirit  of  Tolstoy, 
in  respect  to  democratic  art."  This  means  to 
her.  as  far  as  can  be  guessed  from  rather  vague 
expressions,  a  "useful"  art. 


cerned"  ("Tout  ce  qui  est  theorie,  raison- 
nement  ou  critique,  ne  releve  de  Tart  que 
par  les  qualites  d'expression." — La  De- 
cadence esthetique,  p.  117).  You  may 
present  scientific  truth  adorned  with 
artistic  treatment,  but  in  doing  so  you 
will  not  in  the  least  produce  literature; 
any  more  than  the  putting  a  nice  frame 
to  a  picture  will  make  it  the  work  of  a 
framer,  or  the  wearing  of  a  beautiful 
dress  by  a  concert  singer  will  cause  her 
song  to  be  properly  called  a  tailor's  per- 
formance. 

However,  if  art  is  not  science,  it  is 
far  from  being  independent  of  science. 
Only  the  connection  between  the  two  is 
of  another  kind  than  is  generally  thought. 
The  truly  artistic  spring  of  literature,  as 
of  any  other  art,  is  imagination  or  fic- 
tion (not  synonymous  with  novel,  as  it 
goes  without  saying),  and  vice  versa, 
there  is  literature  only  when  there 
is  fiction.  As  soon  as  art  allows  itself 
to  be  fettered  by  exact  science  or  by  abso- 
lutely adequate  reproduction  of  real  phe- 
nomena, fiction  has  a  priori  to  give  way. 
Artistic  fiction  can  be  based  on  scientific 
investigations  (Villiers  de  lTsle  Adam's 
"Eve  future,"  "Wells's  "Island  of  Doctor 
Moreau"),  or  on  naturalistic  observa- 
tion (Daudet's  or  Tolstoy's  novels),  but 
something  will  have  necessarily  to  be 
added  to  it,  namely,  art.  Art  is  art-ificial 
.    .    .   homo  additus  natura. 

Now  to  imagination  and  fiction  once 
belonged  the  whole  range  of  philo- 
sophical and  religious  problems.  The 
result  of  the  progress  of  science  has 
been  to  reduce  gradually  the  ground  be- 
longing to  art,  exactly  as  it  has  done  for 
theology  and  metaphysics  (hence  the  idea, 
frequently  expressed,  that  religion  and 
art  cover  the  same  ground,  pursue  the 
same  purpose).  Wherever  the  rigid  law 
of  cause  and  effect  had  affirmed  itself 
art  had  to  give  way;  wherever  man  had 
found  reason  and  systematic  arguments 
fancy  was  expelled.  In  short,  the  smaller 
the  domain  of  science,  the  larger  that  of 
art,  and  vice  versa.  And  as  science  is 
extending  and  progressing  constantly, 
the  field  of  art  has  to  diminish. 

Apply  this  to  the  question  before  us: 
The  less  scholarly  and  cultivated  the  pub- 
lic, the  greater  the  effect  that  may  be 
expected  from  art  and  the  more  powerful 
your  art.  Thus,  far  from  being  irre- 
concilable, the  untutored  mind  and  art 
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seem  in  a  certain  way  to  be  in  correlation 
with  each  other,  while  knowledge  and 
culture  are  in  opposition  to  art. 

This,  I  think  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  popular  or  democratic  art.  In 
fact,  when  they  have  happened  to  exam- 
ine the  problem  from  this  point  of  view 
the  defenders  of  art  for  art's  sake,  as  the 
Sar  Peladan,  have  had  to  agree  with  the 
representative  of  democratic  art  that  the 
lower  classes  are  not  in  the  least  deprived 
of  aesthetic  faculties.-  In  this  respect  men 
working  for  the  universites  and  lec- 
tures populaires,  and  for  the  theatre 
du  peuple  in  France,  as  Bouchor  and 
Pottecher,  may  not  be  altogether  wrong. 


So  far  we  have  considered  the  public. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  artist.  And  as 
we  do  so,  let  us  continue  to  keep  in  mind 
the  relation  existing  between  science  and 
art,  the  one  gaining  new  positions  all  the 
time,  the  other  having  to  confine  itself 
within  constantly  narrowing  limits.  This 
means  a  distinct  loss  to  the  artist  of  to- 
day and  of  to-morrow.  He  would  have 
been  better  off,  as  far  as  inspiration  goes, 
in  earlier  times,  or  to-day  if  his  culture 
were  as  modest  as  that  of  the  mass  of  the 
public.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  he  has  a 
higher  degree  of  culture  than  the  crowd ; 
he  does  know  of  the  results  of  science  and 
philosophy.  Is  he  going  to  act  as  if  he 
knew  not  ?  It  would  be  very  undignified 
on  his  part,  for  he  could  be  actuated  only 
by  a  desire  to  gain  the  admiration  of  a 
larger  public  and  to  have  an  easier  task. 
Nobody  could  respect  a  man  who,  know- 
ing a  higher  and  worthier  art,  fit  for  the 
elite,  should  deliberately  choose  the  in- 
ferior. 

Of  course,  if  the  reason  for  his  choice 
were  incapacity,  then  well  and  good ;  but  I 
am  thinking  of  artists,  who  actually  are 
able  to  rise  to  a  higher  art,  but  give  it  up 
and  artificially  put  themselves  in  a  state 
of  mind  inferior  to  the  one  that  is  natural 
to  them. 

Besides,  their  sacrifice  would  be  use- 
less, for  the  following  reason :  There  was 
a  time  when  the  artists  could  not  be  more 
advanced  in  culture,  and  especially  in  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  earthly  phenomena, 
than  the  crowd  of  to-day.  Then  they 
produced  naturally  works  of  art  that  may 
still  be  enjoyed  to-day  by  the  lower 
classes.     The  public  of  the  lectures  popu- 


laires in  Paris,  we  are  told,  delight 
in  Corneille  and  Racine — which  is  very 
normal. 

Let  me  remark  parenthetically  that  it  is 
the  custom  to  make  students,  i.e.  imma- 
ture minds  (according  to  our  present 
standard  of  culture)  read  the  classics.  And 
this  is  done  because  it  is  thought  that 
nobody  cares  for  classic  simplicity  once  he 
has  successfully  gone  through  a  regular 
college  course.  One  may  say:  It  is 
not  simple  people  merely  that  enjoy  clas- 
sics :  You  see  great  scholars  reading  over 
and  over  again  Homer  and  Vergil,  Hes- 
iod  and  Lucretius,  Pindar  and  Horace, 
and  they  seem  to  enjoy  them  even 
more  than  the  crowd.  This  is  true.  But 
I  think  that  we  must  distinguish  carefully 
between  genuine  aesthetic  impressions 
and  acquired  artistic  impressions.  The 
first  is  an  enjoyment  of  an  emotional, 
the  second  of  an  intellectual  nature. 
The  scholar  consciously  admires  all  the 
means  of  artistic  effects.  He  sees  how 
the  work  must  impress  the  reader  for 
whom  it  was  written ;  he  understands  it. 
We  may  besides  speak  of  an  archaeo- 
logical enjoyment  of  Homer  and  Vergil, 
etc.  And  the  best  proof  that  the  genuine 
artistic  impression  is  not  that  of  modern 
artists,  critics  or  scholars  toward  ancient 
literature  is  that  nobody  would  dream  to- 
day of  writing  a  poem  like  Homer's,  or 
even  like  Lucretius,  or  dramas  like  Cor- 
neille's  and  Racine's.  I  maintain  that 
when  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  Hamlet  shall  have 
been  given,  the  prestige  of  the  Shake- 
spearian play  will  have  gone. 

Thus,  the  aristocratic  gens  de  lettres 
are  perfectly  right  in  their  claims.  They 
represent,  if  not  perhaps  a  higher  art 
than  that  of  the  past,  certainly  one  which 
corresponds  to  the  more  advanced  culture 
and  civilisation  of  modern  time.  We 
have  as  little  right  to  ask  them  to  take 
into  consideration  the  lower  classes  as 
we  have  to  stop  science  on  the  ground 
that  the  crowd  does  not  keep  step  with 
the  most  distinguished  scientists.  We 
ought  to  respect  them  all  the  more  since 
they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  ever-increasing  difficulty 
of  being  artistic.  Of  course,  the  art  of 
to-day,  as  is  easily  seen  from  the  reasons 
just  given,  can  have  no  longer  the 
"grandeur"  of  ancient  art.  It  savours  of 
short-sightedness  to  turn  this  necessary 
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difference  into  a  reproach.     But  what  it 
loses  in  "grandeur"  it  gains  in  refinement. 

The  great  difficulty  for  the  artists  of 
to-day  and  of  to-morrow  is  to  find  the 
best  means  of  making  use  of  their  powers 
in  the  domains  still  outside  the  pale  of 
science.  Naturally  proud,  far  from  try- 
ing to  ignore  recent  findings  of  scholars, 
they  make  it  a  point  to  know  all  that  can 
be  known.  By  a  sort  of  coquettcrie 
d'artistc  they  play  purposely  with  the 
difficulty,  willingly  rejecting  all  means 
that  would  not  result  in  making  it  just  as 
hard  as  possible  for  them. 

Science  and  philosophy  have  forever 
established  the  vanity  of  our  attempts  at 
explaining  ultimate  problems,  such  as  the 
origin  of  the  world,  the  relations  of  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  the  metaphysical  ori- 
gin of  evil.  No  artist  will  any  more 
touch  upon  such  questions.  But  our  im- 
agination has  still  free  play  in  other, 
though  more  restricted,  domains.  Man 
remains  an  empirical  problem,  still  un- 
solved by  science.  Love,  for  instance, 
in  its  most  refined  and  delicate  mani- 
festations is  still  the  mystery  par  ex- 
cellence. And  artists  know  it.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  remarking  that  not  a 
single  one  of  the  truly  deep  and  refined 
artists  of  to-day  is  in  favour  of  the  new 
woman ;  they  are  sometimes  her  most  de- 
cided enemies;  they  are  not  prepared  to 
leave  a  fertile  and  fascinating  field  of 
work,  and  feel  little  inclination  for  a  ten- 
dency which  seems  to  favour  a  sub- 
stitution of  friendship  between  sexes  for 
love.  However  that  may  be,  one  must 
recognise  that  Tolstoy  and  his  adherents 
do  not  see  very  far  when  they  accuse 
modern  literature  or  art  of  being  a  mere 
manifestation  of  degenerate  minds  be- 
cause they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
describe  over  and  over  again  the  every- 
day love  which  has  been  depicted  so  fre- 
quently and  so  well  by  artists  of  the  past. 
There  are  ever  so  many  conceptions  of 
love  that  have  never  been  treated  before ; 
these  have  occupied  the  minds  of  Gour- 
mont,  Louys,  de  Regnier  and  numerous 
other  modern  French  writers.  They  may 
not  succeed.  But  if  they  are  not  under- 
stood, if  popular  authors  make  love  an  ex- 
cuse to  pornographical  works,  it  is  not 
the  writers  that  are  responsible  for  it,  but 
the  idea  that  any  kind  of  art  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  any  kind  of  person. 

Then  the  singular  connection  between 


love  and  cruelty,  the  contradictory  in- 
stincts of  human  nature,  the  noble  and  the 
vile  have  provided  with  literary  themes 
such  original  writers  as  Mirabeau. 

Again,  religious  emotions  are  a  favour- 
ite subject,  treated  by  Peladan,  Jules  Bois, 
Huysmans,  etc.  Mystic  impressions  or 
emotions  are  mysteries  to  science,  just 
as  love  in  its  physio-psychological  mani- 
festations, and  consequently  they  fall 
to  the  lot  of  artists.  The  whole  idea  of 
the  Symbolists  is  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  most  delicate  phenomena  in  nature 
and  man,  those  which  scientific  laws  can- 
not reach  on  account  of  their  extreme 
subtlety.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  idea 
which  gives  unity  to  the  various  tenden- 
cies and  productions  in  contemporary 
French  literature,  though  it  be  not  always 
expressed  so  emphatically  as  in  Symbol- 
ism, namely :  to  make  the  best  of  what  is 
still  at  our  disposal  for  artistic  treatment. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
such  an  art  never  will  be  popular,  since 
it  must  necessarily  grow  more  and  more 
refined,  subtle,  delicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether 
science  will  ever  be  complete;  it  is  more 
probable  that  some  problems  will  always 
remain  open;  the  realm  of  arts  will  be 
reduced  all  the  time,  though  never  van- 
ishing altogether. 

For  those  who  may  not  like  or  un- 
derstand the  form  which  modern  aris- 
tocratic art  has  assumed  most  frequently 
in  France  I  will  add  this:  Two  men,  by 
general  consent,  are  the  representative 
artistic  writers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Renan  and  Anatole 
France.  What  is  the  secret  of  their  art  ? 
To  play  gently  above  the  head  of  science ; 
their  art  is  their  scepticism.  They  are 
most  enjoyable.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  their  contribution,  though 
delightful,  is  purely  negative — which  is 
not  the  case  of  those  we  have  quoted  be- 
fore. Their  position  is  safer  to  escape 
criticism.  It  is  hardly  satisfactory  in  the 
long  run.  On  the  contrary,  one  cannot 
help  admiring  the  courageous  upholders 
of  the  rights  of  a  positive  art,  who,  al- 
though ridiculed  and  well  aware  of  their 
precarious  position,  will  not  give  up  the 
fight.  It  is  no  small  honour  for  France  that 
so  many  adherents  of  the  cause  doomed 
to  defeat  are  her  sons.  As  one  of  them 
has  pointed  out,  the  business  achieve- 
ments of  France  may  be  more  modest 
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than  those  of  other  countries,  her  social 
ideals  may  prove  to  be  Utopias,  her  po- 
litical influence  in  the  world  may  grow 
smaller  as  years  go  by,  but  in  one  domain 
she  has  not  lost  as  yet  the  first  rank 
among  civilised  countries — the  domain  of 
art.  As  long  as  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  present  and  future  generations  shall 


not  have  crushed  out  every  bit  of  aes- 
thetic feeling  in  human  minds,  a  group  of 
French  writers  and  artists  will  remain 
trying  to  save  what  can  be  saved,  and  ask- 
ing for  no  other  reward  than  the  honour 
of  serving  a  good  cause.  Dulcc  est  pro 
patria  mori! 

Albert  S chins. 


IN  DARKEST  JAMES 


In  Henry  James's  latest  book,  the  two- 
volume  novel,  The  Wjtig^of  the  Dove, 
there  are  signs  of  a  partial  recovery. 
There  are  people  who  will  see  no  differ- 
ence between  it  and  The  Sacred  Fount  or 
The  Awkward  Age,  but  they  are  no 
friends  of  his.  By  what  vice  of  intro- 
spection he  got  himself  lashed  to  that 
fixed  idea  we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  clear 
that  neither  of  those  books  was  the  work 
of  a  mind  entirely  free.  In  one  aspect 
it  was  ridiculous;  but  if  one  laughed,  it 
was  with  compunctions,  for  in  another 
aspect  it  was  exceedingly  painful.  This 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  ad- 
mirers. It  is  not  forgotten  that  there  is 
the  larger  class  ^for  whom  this  world  in 
the  main  was  made)  to  whom  he  is  mere- 
ly ridiculous.  They  do  not  see  why 
thoughts  so  unwilling  to  come  out  need 
be  extracted. 

In  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  there  is  the 
same  absorption  in  the  machinery  of  mo- 
tive and  in  mental  processes  the  most 
minute.  Through  page  after  page  he  sur- 
veys a  mind  as  a  sick  man  looks  at  his 
counterpane,  busy  with  little  ridges  and 
grooves  and  undulations.  There  are 
chapters  like  wonderful  games  of  soli- 
taire, broken  by  no  human  sound  save  his 
own  chuckle  when  he  takes  some  mysteri- 
ous trick  or  makes  a  move  that  he  says 
is  "beautiful."  He  has  a  way  of  saying 
"There  you  are"  that  is  most  exasperat- 
ing, for  it  is  always  at  the  precise  moment 
at  which  you  know  you  have  utterly  lost 
yourself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  James's 
style  is  often  too  puffed  up  with  its  se- 
crets. Despite  its  air  of  immense  signifi- 
cance, the  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  his 
ocean  contain  sometimes  only  the  same 
sort  of  gravel  you  could  have  picked  up 
on  the  shore.  We  have  that  from  think- 
ers  who   have   been   down   him.     But 


though  this  unsociable  way  of  writing 
continues  through  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,  it  comes  nearer  than  any  other  of 
his  recent  novels  to  the  quality  of  his  ear- 
lier work.  It  deals  with  conditions  as 
well  as  with  people.  Instead  of  merely 
souls  anywhere,  we  have  men  and  women 
living  in  describable  homes.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  those  other  novels  any- 
thing in  the  spirit  of  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  is  fairly  typical  of  much  in 
this: 

It  was  after  the  children's  dinner  .  .  .  and 
the  two  young  women  were  still  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  crumpled  tablecloth,  the  dispersed 
pinafores,  the  scraped  dishes,  the  lingering 
odour  of  boiled  food.  Kate  had  asked,  with 
ceremony,  if  she  might  put  up  a  window  a 
little,  and  Mrs.  Condrip  had  replied,  without  it, 
that  she  might  do  as  she  liked.  She  often  re- 
ceived such  inquiries  as  if  they  reflected  in  a 
manner  on  the  pure  essence  of  her  little  ones. 
.  .  .  Their  mother  had  become  for  Kate— 
who  took  it  just  for  the  effect  of  being  their 
mother — quite  a  different  thing  from  the  mild 
Marian  of  the  past:  Mr.  Condrip's  widow  ex- 
pansively obscured  that  image.  She  was  little 
more  than  a  ragged  relic,  a  plain  prosaic  re- 
sult of  him,  as  if  she  had  somehow  been  pulled 
through  him  as  though  an  obstinate  funnel, 
only  to  be  left  crumpled  and  useless  and  with 
nothing  in  her  but  what  he  accounted  for. 

Not  that  the  passage  shows  him  at  his 
best,  but  it  shows  him  as  at  least  con- 
cerned with  the  setting  of  his  characters. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  an  out- 
line of  the  story.  Those  who  have  done 
so  have  disagreed  in  essentials.  It  is  im- 
possible to  hit  off  in  a  few  words  charac- 
ters that  James  has  picked  out  for  their 
very  complexity ;  and  the  story  counts  for 
little  with  him  as  against  the  business  of 
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recording  the  play  of  mind.  One  does 
not  take  a  watch  to  pieces  merely  to  tell 
the  time  of  day ;  and  with  James  analysis 
is  the  end  in  itself.  His  characters  rare- 
ly do  things ;  and  though  in  this  book  one 
dies  and  leaves  her  fortune  to  the  man 
she  loves,  and  though  there  is  a  rich  aunt 
who  interferes  with  her  niece's  love  af- 
fairs, no  description  of  the  people  or  the 
part  they  play  could  give  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  By  in- 
definable means,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
wearisome  prolixity,  he  often  succeeds 
in  producing  a  very  strange  and  power- 
ful effect.  It  is  a  lucky  man  who  can 
find  a  word  for  it.  Things  you  had  sup- 
posed incommunicable  certainly  come 
your  way.  These  are  the  times  we  are 
almost  grateful  to  him  for  pottering  in 
his  nebulous  workshop  among  the  things 
that  are  hard  to  express. 

If  the  obscurity  of  the  language  were 
due  to  the  idea  itself,  and  if  while  he  tugs 
at  an  obstinate  thought  you  could  be  sure 
it  was  worth  the  trouble,  there  would  be 
no  fault  to  find,  but  to  him  one  thing 
seems  as  good  as  another  when  he  is 
mousing  around  in  a  mind.  It  is  a  form 
of  self-indulgence.  He  is  as  pleased  with 
the  motives  that  lead  nowhere  as  with 


anything  else.  It  is  his  even  emphasis 
that  most  misleads.  He  writes  a  stac- 
cato chronicle  of  things  both  great  and 
small,  like  a  constitutional  history  half 
made  up  of  the  measures  that  never 
passed.  And  in  one  respect  he  docs  not 
play  fairly.  He  makes  his  characters 
read  each  other's  minds  from  clues  that 
he  keeps  to  himself.  To  invent  an  irrev- 
erent instance,  suppose  we  were  a  distin- 
guished author  with  a  psychological  bent 
and  wished  to  represent  two  young  peo- 
ple as  preternaturallv  acute.  We  might 
place  them  alone  together  and  make  them 
talk  like  this : 

"If" she  sparkled. 

"If?"  he  asked.  He  had  lurched  from  the 
meaning  for  a  moment. 

"I  might" she  replied  abundantly. 

His  eye  had  eaten  the  meaning — "Me!"  he 
gloriously  burst. 

"Precisely,"  she  thrilled.  "How  splendidly 
you  do  understand." 

We,  the  distinguished  author,  versed  in 
our  own  psychology — the  springs  of  our 
own  marionettes — we  understand  it  per- 
fectly. For  us  there  are  words  a-plenty. 
But  is  it  fair  to  you,  the  reader? 

F.  M.  Colby. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  ELIZABETH  STODDARD 


To  their  few  ardent  admirers  the  writ- 
ings  of  Mrs.  Stoddard  arc  an  unexplained 
eddy  in  the  current  of  literature,  a  dark 
and  turbid  backwater  leading  nowhere, 
connecting  no  two  points,  neither  illus- 
trating a  tendency  nor  exercising  an 
influence.  They  are  inchoate,  without 
form,  wranting  in  taste,  crude  to  childish- 
ness. Equally  faulty  in  conception  and 
execution,  they  glow  and  vibrate  with  a 
touch  of  genius  which,  amazing  and  un- 
dimmed  by  obvious  defects,  is  as  fresh 
to-day  as  when  "My  Own  Story"  first 
struck  its  ominous  note  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  May,  i860.  This  short  tale 
was  followed  bv  three  novels.  The 
Morgesons  (1862),  Two  Men  (1865) 
and  Temple ^House  (1867).  After  this 
she  wrote  nothing  of  any  marked  impor- 
tance, confining  herself  chiefly  to  short 
stories  and  poems,  which  came  out  in 
current  magazines,  and  for  many  years 
before  her  death  last  August  she  pro- 


duced nothing.  In  1896.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  Company  published  a  small 
collection  of  her  poems,  and  Henry  T. 
Coates  and  Company  in  1901  issued  a 
new  edition  of  the  three  novels  on  which 
rests  her  claim  to  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  Born  at  Mattappoisett,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1823,  Elizabeth  Drew  Bar- 
stowe  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere singularly  untouched  by  talk 
of  books,  and  the  idea  of  writing  first 
suggested  itself  some  years  after  her 
marriage  to  the  young  poet  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  among  whose  friends  in 
New  York  she  plunged  into  that  endless 
discussion  of  books  and  bookmakers 
which  is  the  absorbing  business  and 
pleasure  of  all  those  who  live  by  the  pen. 
That  The  Morgesons  should  have 
made  so  little  impression  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  In  the  year  1862  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  attuned  to  a  pitch  far  above 
the  point  of  discriminate  novel-reading* 
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The  Bigelow  Papers  and  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  had  been  able  to  focus  men's  atten- 
tion on  a  mere  book,  but  with  the  guns  of 
Sumter  still  ringing  and  with  Gettys- 
burg in  the  womb  of  the  near  future,  tales 
of  plain  New  England  life  lacked  oppor- 
tuneness. Beyond  this,  at  a  time  when  the 
movement  in  literature  was  purely  didac- 
tic, self-consciously  ethical,  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard stood  forth  exclusively  as  a  nar- 
rator, recounting  what  she  saw  (or, 
rather,  what  she  felt)  without  comment 
or  purpose,  concerned  only  with  giving 
her  story  to  the  world  as  it  shaped  itself 
in  her  brain,  neither  guiding  nor  lopping 
it  to  suit  conventions,  moral  or  artistic. 

In  Veronica  Morgeson  she  unmistak- 
ably portrays  an  exalted  hysteric  or  epi- 
leptic, but  the  symptoms  are  set  forth 
unknowingly,  the  writer  apparently  pos- 
sessing as  little  comprehension  of  what 
she  makes  so  clear,  as  a  camera  by  whose 
lens  the  stigmata  of  disease  are  repro- 
duced, not  elucidated.  Again,  a  passage 
in  Temple  House,  when  Argus  gets 
drunk  and  politely  asks  to  be  put  to  bed, 
conveys  to  the  reader  a  knowledge  of 
humorous  possibilities  of  which  the  nar- 
rator seems  profoundly  oblivious.  Every 
book,  in  fact,  sounds  like  the  hot  utter- 
ance of  some  trance-bound  seer  reeling 
off  strange  visions  seen  luridly  through 
encompassing  darkness.  Tales  of  New 
England  life !  Yes,  but  what  a  New  Eng- 
land! A  country  of  uncurbed  desire, 
of  hereditary  taints,  of  families  divided 
against  themselves,  of  violence,  of  ex- 
cess. In  the  whole  field  of  New  England 
romance  there  are  but  three  local  chroni- 
clers whom  she  resembles  at  any  point — 
certain  wild  outbursts  of  Herman  Mel- 
ville in  Moby  Dick,  Hawthorne's  shock- 
ing allegory  of  Young  Goodman  Brown, 
and  the  repudiation  of  life  without  col- 
our which  shows  here  and  there  in  the 
writings  of  Miss  Poole.  Mrs.  Stoddard, 
however,  deals  with  facts,  not  allegories, 
and  her  people  are  tormented  neither  by 
doubts  nor  repentance  but  unspent  pas- 
sions, and  religion  plays  small  part  in 
these  stories  which,  without  tinge  of 
coarseness,  are  singularly  bold  and  un- 
trammelled in  their  free  relation  of 
events. 

The  kinship  to  Wuthering  Heights 
is  striking  and  undeniable,  but  it  is  a  true 
kinship  of  mind  and  spirit,  not  a  question 
of   conscious   or   unconscious   influence, 


and  as  little  a  matter  of  imitation  as  the 
yet  stronger  likeness,  in  descriptive  qual- 
ity to  Flaubert,  Doiestoevski,  or  Gorky. 
The  talk  of  the  village  gossips,  old  ser- 
vants, tiresome  relatives,  the  length  of 
weary  afternoons,  physical  discomforts, 
smells,  all  are  given  with  as  much  de- 
tail as  in  the  pages  of  the  newest  disci- 
ples of  the  great  Russians,  only,  and  in 
this  she  differs  from  many  of  our  contem- 
poraries, her  mosaics  never  fail  to  com- 
pose into  a  picture.  Take  these  impres- 
sions of  an  unruly  child  chafing  against 
the  dulness  of  humdrum  village  life : 

When  I  reached  the  schoolhouse,  I  saw 
through  the  open  door  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  over.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Desire 
Cushman,  a  tall,  slender  woman  in  a  flounced 
calico  dress,  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  a  class  of  boys  «and  girls  stood  in  zig- 
zag line  before  her,  swaying  to  and  fro  and 
droning  the  multiplication  table.  She  was 
yawning  as  I  entered,  which  exercise  forbade 
her  speaking,  and  I  took  my  seat  without  repri- 
mand. The  rlies  were  just  coming;  I  watched 
their  sticky  legs  as  they  feebly  crawled  over 
my  unpainted,  notched  desk,  and  crumbled  my 
gingerbread  for  them ;  but  they  seemed  to 
have  no  appetite.  Some  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren were  drowsy  already,  lulled  by  the  hum 
of  the  whispers.  .  .  . 

and  again : 

Aunt  Mercy  passed  cups  of  tea;  I  heard  the 
gulping  swallow  of  it  in  every  throat,  the 
silence  was  so  profound.  After  the  pudding 
we  had  dried  apple  pie  which  we  ate  from  our 
hands  like  bread.  Grand'ther  ate  fast,  not 
troubling  himself  to  ask  us  if  we  would  have 
more,  but  making  the  necessary  motions  to 
that  effect  by  touching  the  spoon  in  the  pud- 
ding, or  knife  in  the  pie.  Ruth  and  Sally  still 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  some  invisible  object 
at  a  distance.  What  a  disagreeable  interest  I 
felt  in  them !  What  had  they  in  common  with 
me?  What  could  they  enjoy?  How  unpleas- 
ant their  dingy,  crumbled,  needle-pricked  fin- 
gers were! 

Dinness,  however,  is  not  her  usual  me- 
dium, but  storm  centres,  whether  human 
or  meteoric.  She  saw  the  relation  be- 
tween men  and  women  as  undisguised, 
primitive  combat.  The  few  intense  love 
scenes  leave  the  nerves  tingling  with  ex- 
citement. Excitement  is  her  character- 
istic note,  but  besides  this  extraordinary 
temperament   she  possessed   at  times  a 
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style  so  remarkable  for  sheer  beauty  that 
it  bears  even  the  test  of  disjointed  quota- 
tion: 

.  .  .  But  wherever  I  was  or  whatever  I  did, 
no  feeling  of  beauty  stole  into  my  mind.  I 
never  turned  my  face  up  to  the  sky  to  watch 
the  passing  of  a  cloud,  or  mused  before  the 
undulating  space  of  sea,  or  looked  upon  the 
earth  with  the  curiosity  of  thought  or  spiritual 
aspiration.  I  was  moved  and  governed  by  my 
sensations  which  continually  changed  and 
passed  away,  to  come  again  and  deposit  vague 
ideas  which  ignorantly  haunted  me 

.  .  .  That  they  were  well  matched  each 
knew.  Their  thoughts  travelled  together  in 
silence;  it  was  enough  for  them  just  at  that 
moment  to  be  next  each  other  without  speak- 
ing. The  roar  of  wind  and  sea  increased,  the 
air  was  pungent  in  the  mouth,  wild  in  flavour, 
and  exciting;  the  darkness  settled  round  them 
like  a  substance. 

.  .  .  The  tide  was  out,  for  the  boulders  on 
Gull's  Point  stood  high  from  the  water;  be- 
hind them  was  the  outlet — a  purple  bar  of  sea 
and  cloud  joined  together.  A  boat  shot  with- 
in her  range  of  vision  with  sail  looming  against 
the  rocks;  its  hull  bulged  out  of  the  water, 
its  sides  plowed  the  waves;  she  longed  to  be 
in  it,  steering  for  another  world  which  might 
give  her  Crest  as  it  had  been  in  the  past. 

My  soul  was  brought  in  poise  and  quickened 
with  the  beauty  before  me!  The  wide,  shim- 
mering plain  of  sea — its  aerial  blue — stretching 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  vision  in  one  direction, 
upbearing  transverse  cloud-like  islands  in  an- 
other, and  shadowed  by  shore  and  sky,  mingled 
its  essence  with  mine.  The  wind  was  com- 
ing ;  under  the  far  horizon  the  mass  of  waters 
began  to  undulate.  Dark  spearlike  clouds  rose 
above  it  and  menaced  the  east.  The  speedy 
wind  tossed  and  teased  the  sea  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  I  was  surrounded  by  a  gulf  of 
milky  green  foam.  As  the  tide  rolled  in  I  re- 
treated, stepping  back  from  rock  to  rock  round 
which  the  waves  curled  and  hissed,  baffled  in 
their  attempt  to  climb  over  me.  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  the  tide  mark,  the  sea  was  seek- 
ing me  and  I  must  wait.  It  gave  tongue  as  its 
lips  touched  my  feet,  roaring  in  the  caves,  fall- 
ing on  the  level  beaches  with  mad,  boundless 
joy! 

At  sunset  the  atmosphere  was  spongy  and 
rotten.  Masses  of  vapour  rolled  up  from  the 
south,  extinguishing  a  pale  brassy  band  of 
light  in  the  west,  and  a  strange  wind  arose  in 
the  upper  air  and  closed  with  night.  ...  A 


tremendous  hiss  passed  through  the  crevices  of 
the  outer  doors,  which  was  met  by  a  roar  in 
the  chimney.  An  irruption  of  white  flaky 
ashes  followed,  and  covered  the  hearth.  Next, 
the  roof  and  walls  of  the  house  were  taken  as 
coign  of  vantage  by  the  shrieking  wind  to 
hang  out  its  viewless  banners  which  shivered, 
flapped  and  tore  in  tatters  in  raging  impotence. 

The  people  are  no  less  wild  and  fierce 
than  their  environment;  and  so  com- 
pletely is  everything  in  key  that  such  a 
scene  as  the  following,  the  courtship  of 
a  provincial  ironmaster's  daughter  by  a 
business  acquaintance,  strikes  one  as 
strange  rather  than  improbable. 

He  raised  his  face  and  she  looked  at  him. 
His  mad,  beseeching  eyes,  his  open  lips  and 
violent  breath  carried  to  her  sad  soul  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  her  destiny  to  be  the  wit- 
ness of,  and  party  in  scenes,  the  knowledge  of 
which  must  be  a  condemning  barrier  between 
her  and  the  women  who  peopled  the  world 
and  who  governed  it.  She  could  have  escaped 
from  him  upon  his  entrance  into  the  room,  but 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
and  now  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  at  her  feet 
was  a  handsome,  passionate  lover,  the  man 
chosen  for  her  husband  by  everybody  except- 
ing herself  and  Argus.  Meeting  her  eyes,  he 
could  not  help  being  touched  by  the  cold  si- 
lent misery  in  her  face;  then  he  grew  exas- 
perated. "I  will  injure  you  beyond  repair,"  he 
said,  rising  suddenly 

Mrs.  Stoddard's  fertile  imagination 
squandered  themes,  lavishly  clogging  one 
volume  with  the  matter  for  a  whole 
Rougon-Macquart  series.  Her  talents 
were  so  abounding  that  she  never  felt  the 
necessity  for  effort,  for  a  deliberate  seek- 
ing after  more  trained  and  controlled  ex- 
pression. This  results  in  halting  flights 
of  inspiration,  doubled  with  passages  of 
insufferable  dulness ;  the  most  perfect  and 
crystal-clear  sentences  interspersed  with 
lamentable  provincialisms,  misuse  of  lan- 
guage, faulty  syntax.  In  other  words, 
she  had  genius  of  a  high  order,  but  totally 
undisciplined,  with  scant  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
whether,  had  she  lived  now,  in  a  more 
sympathetic  period,  she  might  not  have 
found  encouragement  to  prune  and  cor- 
rect her  faults  or  whether  she  was  inhe- 
rently one  of  those  incompletely  endowed 
people  who  have  every  gift  but  the  power 
of  making  their  gifts  available.     As  it  is, 
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her  books  form  no  link  in  the  chain  of 
literature,  since  she  exerted  no  influence ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  studied  to  see  how  she 
pot  her  effects,  for  these  effects  are  quite 
spontaneous,  almost  accidental.  Yet, 
granting  them  to  be  failures,  this  trio  of 
novels  are  as  little  to  be  ignored  as  any 
other  genuine  unveiling  of  human  emo- 
tions, or  such  useless  manifestations  of 
natural  force  as  a  crashing  tempest  or  a 
bewildering  sunset.  • 


Her  light  blazed  and  went  out,  consum- 
ing all  her  material,  leaving  her  without 
fire  or  fuel.  Perhaps  she  knew  this  when 
she  wrote: 

Oh  the  wild,  wild  days  of  youth, 

My  royal  youth ! 

My  blood   was  then  my  king. 

Maybe  .1  little  mad, 

But  full  of  truth. 

Mary  Moss. 


AMERICAN  CARICATURE  AND  COMIC  ART 

in  two  parts. 
By  La  Touche  Hancock. 


Now  comes  an  artist  who  absolutely 
contradicts  most  of  his  contemporaries  as 
to  the  method  of  obtaining  ideas.  "Many 
people,"  asserts  C.  S.  Rigby,  "believe  that 
the  comic  artist  gets  his  ideas  by  obser- 
vation upon  the  street,  etc. 
ri  .  That  is  not  so.  You  might 
travel  fifty  million  miles  without  seeing 
anything  funny  enough  to  inculcate  into 
a  comic  picture;  but  give  the  artist  a 
pencil  and  pad,  let  him  recline  on  a  sofa 
or  a  comfortable  chair,  and  let  him  close 
his  eyes  and  be  oblivious  to  anything 
going  on  around  him,  and  he  will  think 
of  ideas  and  situations  by  the  bucket  full. 
That's  the  way  he  gets  his  comic  conceits 
— by  good  hard  thinking." 

E.  M.  Howarth  follows  closely  on  the 
same  lines.  "The  method  I  use  in  doing 
my  work,"  he  confesses,  "is  absolutely 
mechanical.      I  go  about  it  in  just  the 

H(1W,„H      same  manner  as  any  me- 

howarth.     chanic  does  in  working  out 

a  piece  of  work  in  bis  own  trade.     In- 
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bobbing  about  in  a  fishing  boat,  and  my 
happiest  things — those  I  sell — have  come 
to  me  just  after  successfully  negotiating 
a  five-pound  black  bass  or  a  twelve  or 
fourteen  pound  pickerel.  My  moments 
of  inspiration  arc  very  few  and  far  be- 
tween." 

With  a  school  peculiarly  his  own, 
Frank  Mostyn  Kelly  delights  in  carica- 
tures of  theatrical  people.  His  style  of 
work,  he  will  tell  you,  is  peculiar,  and  re- 
quires a  sympathy  he  is  not  always  able 
to  obtain :  "During  the 
years  I  have  been  in  the 
business" — and  he  naturally  boasts 
of  such  an  achievement — "I  have  had 
only  one  drawing  refused.  An  out-of- 
town  paper  certainly  did  accept  one,  for 
which  it  never  paid,  but  I  don't  wish  to 
bring  that  circumstance  up  to  its  dis- 
credit. When  I  wish  to  make  a  carica- 
ture I  prefer  to  sit  in  the  auditorium.     If 


spirations  of  any  kind  seldom,  if  ever, 
come  to  me,  therefore  I  have  schooled 
myself  to  sit  down  and  grind  out  my 
jokes  and  ideas  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  miller  does  his  flour.  If  I 
wish  a  joke  on  any  subject  I  dig  at  it 
until  I  find  it.  Incidents  in  real  life  sel- 
dom appeal  to  me  in  a  humorous  manner. 
I  have  written  thousands  of  jokes  and 
concocted  thousands  of  humorous  situa- 
tions, but  few  have  ever  emanated  front 
events  coming  under  my  direct  observa- 
tion." 

Neither  does  this  inspiration  appar- 
ently trouble  T.  S.  Allen :  "I  do  my  work 
any  old  way,  as  a  rule" — and  one  can 
imagine  him  lying  in  a  boat  reading  The 
.  Rubayiat.  "My  ideas  arc  my  own.  and 
no  one  should  be  blamed 
allbn.  for  (hem  except  myself.  As 
for  inspiration — is  a  comic  artist  ever  in- 
spired ?     I  spend  about  half  of  every  year 
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I  go  behind  the  scenes  my  victim  will 
never  be  natural.  If  she — supposing  it 
to  be  a  woman — knows  that  I  am  going 
to  draw  a  cartoon  of  her  she  will  imme- 
diately put  on  a  photographic  face,  which 
is  precisely  what  I  don't  want;  so  really 
my  work  is  done  walking  up  and  down 


naturally  restricted,  because  of  my  lit- 
erary concepts.  I  try  to  draw  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.  My  women  may  be 
impossible,  but  they  are  as  beautiful  as  I 
can  make  them.  Besides, 
smith.  a  trifling  exaggeration  in 
such  lines  is  always  pardoned.     My  in- 


the  Rialto  or  else  sitting  in  a  fauteuil.  I 
must  liave  sympathy  with  mv  subject,  or 
I  cannot  do  good  work.  Some  artists 
draw  from  captions.  I  wish  I  could.  My 
caption  is  a  living  being,  and  I  take  very 
good  care  he  or  she  has  not  the  least  idea 
I  am  anywhere  about." 

"My  imagination,"  says  Dan  Smith,  "is 


spiration  comes  from  nature,  and  the 
nearer  I  can  get  to  it  the  better  it  is  for 
me." 

Art  combined  with  poetry  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  George  Herriman.  Were  his 
drawings  not  so  well  known  one  would 
think  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation.  Lis- 
ten !     "Inspiration !     Who  ever  heard  of 


CARD.— "lady  bountiful." 


a    comic    artist    being    inspired?     Take 
him  out  into  a  field  where 

HERRI  MAN.      the     gfeen     grasses       swept 

by  caressing  zephyrs,  bend  and  nod  in 
rapt  delight,  dodging  the  nibble  of  the 
frisky,  hungry  lamb  as  it  gambols  hither 
and  thither,  and  see  if  he  (the  artist,  not 
the  lamb)  can  see  in  this  any  blissful 
clutch,  grasping  heart,  mind  and  soul  in 
a  grip  of  steely  delight.  NttteHe'll  draw 
a  lamb  all  right — a  lamb  so  distorted  that 
the  green  nodding  field  will  rise  in  dis- 


gust to  smite  him.  What  does  he  know 
of  the  inspiration  to  be  obtained  from 
blue,  azure,  turquoise  skies  with  fleecy 
clouds  riding  on  and  on,  whither  no  one 
knows.  Now  take  the  clouds  and  skies 
of  which  I  speak,  blend  them  with  the 
green  grass  and  gambolling  lambs,  and 
a  few  trees,  a  few  red-roofed  barns,  little 
hamlets  in  the  distance,  a  lake,  a  creek, 
a  rustic  bridge,  a  nestling  home  amid 
clinging  vines,  and  lots  and  lots  of  other 
things  so  dear  to  an  artist's  heart,  place 
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them  in  full  view  of  the  inspired  one  and 
see  the  light  of  imagination  fire  him. 
They  never  will.  His  mind  and  soul 
have  lost  that  delicate  sense  of  the  poetic 
and  artistic,  which  one  would  naturally 
think  were  indigenous,  and  lie  will  turn 
away  with  a  sigh,  sit  down  at  his  desk 
and  continue  to  worry  out  idioticies  for 
the  edification  of  an  inartistic  majority!" 

Concerning  "Lady  Bountiful,"  the  se- 
ries of  pictures  by  which  Gene  Carr  is 
best  known,  the  author  has  to  say:  "I 
don't  quite  know  how  I  hapt  on  this 
idea.  It  kind  of  grew  on  me,  like  Topsy, 
Now  that  my  name  is  asso- 
ARR"  ciated  with  Lady  Bounti- 
ful, I  am  really  proud  of  having  such  a 
charitable,  sympathetic  lady  as  my  model, 
and,  I  may  say,  my  ideal.  I  keep  a  col- 
umn of  different  characters — tramps, 
cooks,  policemen,  waiters,  little  boys,  et' 
hoc  genus  omne,  and  from  time  to  time 
I  pick  one  out  of  this  list  and  join  them 
to  Lady  Bountiful.  The  effect  is  always 
disastrous  to  her,  and  the  moral  may  not 
be  particularly  good ;  but  then,  you  know, 
you  can  overreach  yourself  even  in  char- 
ity. Poor  Lady  Bountiful !  She  is 
booked  for  another  disaster  to-day,  but  I 
will  make  it  as  tender  as  possible." 

Max  de  Lipman,  who  looks  purely  on 
the    practical    side   of   the    question,    is 


SWINNEMON. 


plainly  of  the  opinion  that  an  artist  can- 
not do  his  best  work  when  he  needs  to 
draw  a  salary.      "To  have  to  do  one's 

■ ....«       work  at  lightning  speed,  to 
lipman.      be  bound  tQ  guess  at  three_ 

fourths  of  what  you  have  to  do,  to  draw 
the  principal  figures  and  leave  the  com- 
position to  take  care  of  itself — that  is  not 
art,"  he  cries.  "After  a  time  one  can 
instinctively  feel  where  he  can  make  light 
and  shadow  composition  take  the  place 
of  lines ;  but  in  this,  too,  he  has  to  con- 
sider the  limitations  of  time." 

The  mournful  strain  is  heard,  too,  in 
the  confession  of  C.  Haydon  Jones:  "I 
have  been  told  that  much  of  the  humour 
in  my  drawings  is  unconscious.  For  this 
faint  praise  I  am  always 
jones.  grateful.  When  I  am 
conscious  that  I  am  funny  few  others 
seem  to  notice  it ;  but  an  artist  la- 
l>ours  for  art's  sake,  and  appreciation 
generally  comes  after  we  are  dead,  and 
so  the  struggle  goes  on.  Not  the  strug- 
gle to  be  humorous,  for  every  one  is 
humorous,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Some- 
times I  am  asked  whence  and  how  my 
inspiration  comes.  As  well  might  I  try 
to  explain  whence  come  the  poet's  gifts. 
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two  cont  ii  in  on  s- per  forma  nee  head-liners. 
Kindly  size  up  the  weird  Panama  on  the 
younger  'walking  gent.'  Can  the  most 
ardent  Park  Row  imagination  conceive 
anything  more  grotesque?  Notice  the 
cut  of  those  marvellous  trousers  built  by 
a  Bowery  artist  on  a  Broadway  model! 
You  see,  he  is  a  living,  ready-made  comic. 
Wait !  Just  listen  and  we  may  pick  up  an 
idea  for  a  joke.  No,  that  won't  do !  The 
story  of- the  two  barnstormers  who  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  step  because  they 
had  walked  back  to  New  -York  by  differ- 
ent routes  and  the  railroad  ties  are  wider 
apart  on  the  western  roads,  might  suit 
Chauncey  Depew,  but  I've  used  it  al- 
ready.   However,  my  system  is  disclosed. 


You  may  hark  back  to  the  days  spent  in 
the  little  old  red  school-house  and  trav- 
erse the  pathway  of  memory  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  find  that  the  human  comedy  has 
been  played  for  your  benefit  by  friends 
and  strangers  alike.     It  is  to  laugh!" 

The  comic  in  costumes  is  Archie 
Gunn's  claim  to  be  included  among  the 
humorous  artists.  "1  must  confess,"  he 
will  tell  you,  "that  I  really  don't  know 
how  I  do  my  work.  It  seems  to  me  at 
the  end  of  the  day  that  I 
haven't  done  a  stroke,  and 
yet  there  it  is  before  me.  Book  agents, 
peddlers  and  organ-grinders  are  my  betes 
noires.  Anything  more  maddening  than 
a  pseudo-Italian  nobleman  grinding  out 


V    CELEBRATED    CASE. 


ragtime  idiocies  outside  my  window  I 
can't  imagine.  Inspiration?  Oh,  I  get 
it  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Ladies  are 
an  inspiration  in  themselves,  and  their 
dresses  dreams — comic  dreams  some- 
times. I  don't  have  to  go  to  fancy  dress 
balls  for  my  notions.  I  can  get  as  many 
as  I  want  walking  up  and  down  Broad- 
way any  day  of  the  week.  I  wonder  at 
times  if  some  of  the  fair  sex  possess  mir- 
rors, and  if  so,  whether  they  really  look 
at  themselves  before  they  venture  forth 
to  meet  the  criticisms  of  a  hard  and  hu- 
morous public." 

Louis  Dalrymple  is  comprehensive  and 
in  earnest.  He  says:  "All  cartoonists 
must  of  necessity  be  close  students  of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  game  of  politics.  For 
myself,  it  does  not  require  much  effort 

O.LliY»PLE.  '°  kn™  and  ""•ember  just 
how  this  or  that  politician 
stands  in  relation  to  various  public  ques- 
tions. From  earliest  boyhood  I  have  been 
a  keen  observer  and  enthusiast.  To  me 
it  seems  like  a  great  chess-board,  the 
whole  United  States  being  the  squares. 
and  I  watch  the  moves  in  the  different 
States  with  an  enjoyment  that  cannot  be 
described.  Such  events  as  the  recent 
eruption  in  Iowa  send  me  chuckling  to 
my  'toys'  (drawing  tools).  The  remark 
of  a  Member  of  Congress,  'Let's  see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  was  I  at?'  is  more  funny 
than  anything  a  jokesmith  could  hammer 
out  in  a  century.  The  conception  of  a 
good  idea  always  makes  me  laugh,  and  it 
encourages  me  to  work  hard  in  its  por- 
trayal, that  its  humour  may  be  enhanced 
by  working  out.  My  ideas  come  at  any 
old  time  or  place,  and  immediately  I 
reach  for  a  hunch  of  old  letters  in  my 
pocket  and  search  out  a  clear  bit  of  paper 
on  which  to  make  a  little  rough  pencil 
sketch,  which  1  am  hound  to  say  always 


has  some  action  or  expression  that  I  can 
never  reproduce  in  the  complete  drawing. 
The  rough  sketch  is  the  best  to  rny  artistic 
eye.  The  popularity  of  cartoons  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  these  days.  They  seem  a 
sort  of  emphasis  of  the  news  event  of 
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most  importance  each  morning,  and  well 
and  humorously  drawn,  are  a  great  fea- 
ture of  modern  journalism." 

The  abilities  of  a  cartoonist,  carica- 
turist and  comic  artist  are  combined  in 
Dan  McCarthy.  "My  baby  food,"  he 
says  with  a  laugh,  "was  London  Punch, 


amuse  the  public  with  their  pencils.  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  critic,  too,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  art.  Ars 
longa,  you  know,  and  vita  brcz-is,  which, 
being  freely  translated,  means,  'This  is 
my  busy  day !' " 

Reserved  for  the  last  as  a  bonne  bouche 


and  my  drawings  will  show  you  how  I 
have  improved  on  that  pub- 
ncCARTMV.  |ication  jn  a  humorous,  if 
not  artistic,  way.  I  never  took  the  trou- 
ble to  discover  where  I  got  my  inspira- 
tion. When  I  wanted  it  somehow  or 
other  it  was  always  there,  and  I  generally 
worked  out  my  ideas  at  night.  I  believe 
I  was  born  to  draw,  for  the  art  came  to 
me  quite  naturally,  and  now,  notwith- 
standing my  hard  experiences,  I  have  a 
mad  desire  to  teach  other  people  how  to 


of  age,  not  of  the  artist,  for  he 
young  man,  but  of  the  subject,  v 
the  charm  of  years,  comes  Carl 
with  his  "Foxy  Grandpa"  and 
ous  boys.  "I  ere 
scnuLTZB.    Grand^,p.  •■  say 

with  a  quiet  smile,  "because  I 
money,  and  I  kept  him  alive  1 
desire  for  the  same  commodit] 
since  left  me.  It  has  never 
clear  to  me  why  this  old  gentl 
popular  with  the  masses,  unlei 


;  is  still  a 
which  has 
l>^tze 
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the  reason  that  he  never  seems  to  have  any 
work  on  hand.  He  is  a  standing  protest 
against  the  strenuous  life,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  inactivity.  If  I  had  a  grand- 
father with  his  money  I  would  treat  him 
a  good  deal  better  than  those  two  grand- 
sons do.  If  I  ever  do  have  any  grandsons, 
I  promise  the  neighbours  that  they  will 
be  better  behaved  than  the  descendants  of 
'Foxy  Grandpa.'     When  I  first  began  to 


draw  this  series  I  was  afraid  that  the  an- 
tics of  boyhood  would  give  out  early  in 
the  game,  but  I  have  since  found  that  the 
quiet,  gentle,  unobtrusive  manners  which 
marked  my  childhood  have  been  recon- 
structed for  domestic  use  and  that  I 
would  not  be  popular  to-day.  I  am 
always  ready  to  receive  suggestions,  and 
find  that  childless  people  are  most  ready 
to  offer  them.  The  old  maid  of  sixty 
knows  more  about  children  than  a 
mother  who  has  raised  ten  boys,  and  the 
bachelor  who  lives  in  the  clubs  invents 
deviltries  for  'Foxy  Grandpa's'  boys  with 
a  most  amazing  fertility.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  these  suggestions  is  that 
they  bear  upon  the  progeny  of  some  rela- 
tive with  whom  they  are  not  on  speaking 
terms.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  these  char- 
acters have  not  been  thought  out  and 
made  popular  all  at  once,  and  their  de- 
velopment was  rather  the  result  of  those 
combinations  which  require  a  man  to  pay 
his  bills.  Necessity  is,  indeed,  the  mother 
of  Invention ! 

"Many  artists  like  to  work  in  quiet,  but 
I  would  rather  work  out  my  ideas  in  a 
Devery  convention  than  to  sit  on  the 
steps  of  a  mausoleum.  I  receive  a  great 
many  letters  from  children,  all  of  which 
I  endeavour  to  answer  personally.  Grad- 
ually these  children  have  taught  me  more 
about  the  enfant  terrible  than  it  has  been 
the  portion  of  any  white  man,  living  or 
dead,  to  know. 

"Therefore,  if  'Foxy  Grandpa'  should 
cease  to  hold  his  swing  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  I  should  apply  for  the  control 
of  some  large  orphan  asylum. 

"If  anybody  tells  you  that  I  did  not 
create  'Foxy  Grandpa'  please  ask  him  to 
name  the  man  who  did,  so  that  I  can  pass 
along  the  several  thousand  threats  di- 
rected at  me  to  the  really  guilty  party." 


TWO  NOVELS  OF  THE  MOMENT 


I. 


F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  "Oliver 
Horn."* 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  has  dedicated 
his  latest  book  to  "The  man  of  all  others 
about  Kennedy  Square  most  beloved,  and 
the  man  of  all  others  least  understood, 
Richard  Horn,  the  distinguished  in- 
ventor." And  it  is  the  figure  of  this 
courtly  old-school  gentleman  "holding 
fast  to  the  class  distinction  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  yet  glorying  in  the  dignity  of 
personal  labour,"  that  lingers  longest  in 
the  memory  when  the  book  is  closed. 

Mr.  Smith  is  never  more  at  ease  than 
in  a  mellow  ante-bellum  atmosphere  of 
old  mahogany  and  '29  Madeira,  of  laven- 
der and  box ;  and  Kennedy  Square  is  fra- 
grant with  all  these.  "A  place  of  I  irds 
and  trees  and  flowers  and  cool  lirt- 
paths  'hemmed  in  by  stately  houses,' 
one  all  garden  filled  with  broken-nosed 
statues  hiding  behind  magnolias,  and  an- 
other all  verandah  and  honeysuckle." 
"Half-way  down  the  stretch  of  sunlight 
— and  what  a  lovely  stretch  it  was — there 
has  stood  for  years  a  venerable  mansion 
with  high  chimneys,  sloping  roof  and 
quaint  dormer  windows,  shaded  by  a  tall 
sycamore  that  spread  its  branches  far 
across  the  street.  Twro  white  marble 
steps  guarded  by  old-fashioned  iron  rail- 
ings led  up  to  the  front  door,  which  bore 
upon  its  face  a  silver-plated  knocker  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  black  with  the  name 
of  its  owner — Richard  Horn." 

This  setting  of  a  peaceful,  old-time 
neighbourhood  is  delightful,  and  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  linger  here,  a  trifle 
aimlessly  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Smith  is  no 
impressionist.  And  the  household  be- 
hind the  plated  knocker,  as  we  learn  to 
know  it  in  the  first  two-score  of  pages,  is 
a  source  of  keen  enjoyment,  though  here- 
in lies  the  weakness  of  the  story — the 
story  of  Oliver  Horn.  Before  that  gay 
young  gentleman  himself  becomes  a  fac- 
tor our  sympathies  have  gone  out  to  the 
inventor  and  his  gentle,  narrow-minded 
wife.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  old 
black  Malachi  took  care  of  them  so  well ; 

♦The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.  By  Hop- 
kinson Smith.  New  Yprk:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


that  Dickens  had  dined  with  them  and 
Thackeray  and  Ole  Bull,  the  last,  we 
hope,  upon  a  Friday  evening,  when  mu- 
sical neighbours  dropped  in  as  was  their 
wont  for  Mendelssohn  and  punch. 

"On  all  other  nights  in  the  week  Mrs. 
Horn  was  at  home  to  all  who  came.  Some 
gentle  old  lady  from  across  the  square, 
perhaps,  in  lace  cap  and  ribbons,  with  a 
work-basket  filled  with  fancy  crewels, 
and  whose  big  son  came  at  nine  o'clock 
to  take  her  home  ...  or  Miss  Lavinia 
Clendenning,  with  news  of  the  Assem- 
bly; or  Nathan  Gill,  with  his  flute."  It 
was  a  company  that  Thackeray  would 
have  loved  to  write  about,  and  when 
young  Oliver  is  introduced,  toward  the 
end  of  chapter  two,  we  are  getting  on 
quite  well  without  "a  well-knit,  muscular 
young  fellow  with  a  mouth  full  of  white 
teeth  and  a  broad  brow  projecting  over 
two  steel-blue  eyes  that  were  snapping 
with  fun."  Such  is  the  hero,  and  in  a 
book  so  rich  in  vivid  bits  of  characterisa- 
tion one  feels  the  brief  two  dozen  words 
to  be  inadequate.  Oliver,  destined  for 
the  law  through  force  of  family  tradition, 
has  a  decided  inclination  toward  art,  a 
calling  held  in  Kennedy  Square  to  stand 
for  little  less  than  social  suicide.  "They 
don't  seem  to  think  him  a  gentleman"  the 
boy  admits  in  speaking  of  the  single 
painter  he  has  known.  Then  the  invent- 
or's years  of  patient  experiment  with  gal- 
vanism as  a  motive  power  have  brought 
the  family  finances  perilously  low,  Oliver 
is  sent  to  New  York  to  make  a  livelihood 
as  best  he  may.  His  trials  in  the  me- 
tropolis are  many,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  shown  in  retrospect  from  van- 
tages of  comparative  prosperity.  For 
local  colour  we  have  some  glimpses  of  a 
good  Bohemian  life  too  surely  drawn  to 
have  been  studied  at  other  than  first  hand. 
It  is  the  New  York  of  Pfaff's  and  of  the 
Saturday  Press,  of  Whitman  and  Fitz- 
James  O'Brien,  and  one  could  almost 
wish  that  Mr.  Smith  might  leave  his 
story  long  enough  to  tell  some  well-re- 
membered yarn  of  the  literary  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  made  young  Mr. 
Howells  blink.  Perhaps  he  may  some 
day,  and  then  the  early  struggles  of  the 
National  Academy  will  make  a  mighty 
interesting  chapter  by  itself. 

Naturally,  Oliver'  drifted  into  art  in 
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spite  of  circumstances.  And  just  as  nat- 
urally he  drifted  into  love,  for  by  good 
luck  the  first  and  only  lady  student  at  the 
N.  A.  D.  happened  to  be  a  most  attrac- 
tive girl.  What  drew  him  most  toward 
this  woman  who  had  violated  all  the 
known  traditions  of  Kennedy  Square  was 
a  certain  fearlessness  of  manner  and  a 
freedom  from  any  desire  to  interest  the 
students  in  herself.  "Had  he  seen  more 
closely  and  with  prophetic  vision,  he 
would  have  discerned  in  her  the  mother 
of  a  long  line  of  daughters  who  in  the 
clays  to  follow  would  hang  their  triumph- 
ant shields  beside  those  of  their  brothers." 
Oliver's  is  a  painter's  romance,  unfold- 
ing in  the  open  air,  by  mountain  brooks 
and  underneath  green  trees— or  perhaps 
a  white  umbrella — and  Mr.  Smith  has 
made  of  it  a  painter's  idyl.  But  to  me  the 
greatest  charm  in  Oliver  Horn  lies  in  its 
clear,  pure  aquarelles  of  Southern  life,  its 
odd,  distorted  glimpses  of  the  North  as 
seen  through  Southern  glasses  of  the 
early  fifties,  and  in  its  vivid  thumb-nail 
sketches  of  real  live  people  North  and 
South. 

Herman  Knickerbocker  Viele. 


II. 


G.  B.  McCutcheon's  "Castle  Craney- 
crow."* 

Almost  anything  can  be  forgiven  a  new 
author  except  his  second  book.  There 
are  especial  prejudices  and  particular  un- 
written laws  which  would  make  the 
passage  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  a  de- 
lectable alternative.  If  it  be  not  as  good 
or  better  than  that  meteoric  first  book, 
then  the  writer  is  a  failure,  an  imperma- 
nency  or  an  impertinence,  and  his  first 
book,  no  matter  how  loud  the  paeans,  was 
an  accident,  tolerable  for  its  own  sake — 
suddenly  become  inexplicable — in  spite 
of  its  sinful  maker.  But  every  writer 
has  to  write  his  second  book.  George 
Barr  McCutcheon,  who  made  his  name 
with  Graustark,  has,  after  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  launched  his  second,  which 
bears  the  not  unalluring  title  Castle 
Craneycrow.  Passing  over  the  invigorat- 
ing unconventionally  of  the  beginning  of 

♦Castle  Craneycrow.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon, Chicago;  H.  o.  Stone  and  Com- 
pany, 


the  story,  one  of  the  first  impressions  it 
makes  is  of  reckless  cosmopolitanism. 
Before  it  is  fifty  pages  long  the  reader 
has  been  served  to  North  and  South 
America,  English,  French,  Italian  and 
Belgian  people  and  incidents.  It  bears 
the  promise  of  taking  you  around  the 
world  in  eighty  chapters  or  less.  How- 
ever, the  globe-trotting  is  all  confined  to 
the  first  few  pages.  Then  the  story  set- 
tles down  to  Brussels,  .with  a  side  trip  to 
Castle  Craneycrow  in  neighbouring  Lux- 
embourg, and  incident  and  adventure  are 
packed  in  with  a  species  of  literary  pile- 
driver.  A  young  American  arrives  in 
London  and  meets  a  boyhood  sweetheart, 
whom  he  finds  betrothed  to  an  Italian 
prince.  In  the  Prince  he  recognises  an 
operatic  singer  who  murdered  a  prima 
donna  in  South  America  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore. The  earlier  friendship  between  him 
and  the  girl  ripens  into  a  compelling  love, 
and  the  gist  of  the  story  are  his  adven- 
tures in  winning  the  girl  and  preventing 
her  marriage  to  the  soi-disant  prince. 
When  some  one  has  defined  the  difference 
between  a  novel  and  a  story  it  is  safe  to 
say  Mr.  McCutcheon  will  not,  by  virtue 
of  Castle  Craneycrow,  find  his  book  listed 
in  the  former.  He  is  a  story-teller,  not 
a  stylist,  a  rhetorician  or  a  philosopher. 
But  he  has  a  tale  to  tell  which  he  embel- 
lishes with  taste  and  discretion,  really  as- 
tonishing fertility  of  imagination,  and 
sufficient  sense  of  human  nature  to 
bring  the  characters  and  story  near  to  the 
reader  without  making  them  common- 
place. There  is  no  trickery.  He  starts 
directly  for  a  point  and  makes  it  honest- 
ly. The  devious  path  Is  not  his.  Neither 
does  he  affect  the  primrose  path  of  dal- 
liance. It's  cut  and  run  from  page  to 
page.  Strenuous  is  an  overworked  word 
at  present,  but  it  must  needs  be  dragged 
out  again  to  define  Castle  Craneycrow. 
The  characters  are  a  good  sort,  but  they 
might  prove  commonplace  if  the  author 
analysed  them  or  gave  his  reader  time  to. 
But  he  is  cunning.  The  current  of  events 
is  swift,  and  bounds  over  the  rocky  bed 
of  situations  in  a  way  that  throws  the 
mist  in  your  eyes  and  leaves  you  panting 
in  your  endeavour  to  keep  up  with  the 
folk  in  the  swirl  and  swish  of  the  run- 
ning. 

Castle  Craneycrow  is  for  the  grown-up 
who  loved  his  "Oliver  Optic."  McCutch- 
eon's style  is  ingenious  and  sincere.     It 
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is  the  simplest  form  of  narrative,  and  con- 
vinces. The  adventures  and  plots  and  es- 
capes and  other  romantic  turns  have  all 
the  flavour  of  the  fictitious  principality 
books  of  Hope  and  Weyman;  but  Mc- 
Cutcheon  is  modern,  and  not  the  least  re- 
markable feature  of  his  story  is  the 
plausible  and  convincing  way  in  which 
jiis  modern  characters  achieve  things 
with  which  writers  before  have  not  had 


the  hardihood  to  test  the  credulity  of  their 
readers,  except  bathed  in  the  nebula  of 
the  long  ago.  If  he  is  exaggerative  in  in- 
cident and  emotion  it  lends  exuberance, 
though  it  does  not  contribute  to  plausibil- 
ity ;  and,  be  it  said,  he  maintains  it.  The 
conviction  will  obtain  that  this  is  a  book 
to  be  picked  up  at  any  time,  but  not  to  be 
put  down  till  finished. 

Paul  Wilstaeh. 


PIETRO    MASCAGNI 


After  innumerable  threats  by  almost  as 
many  musical  agents  to  bring  Mascagni 
to  this  country,  a  firm  has  at  last  been 
found  brave  enough  to  undertake  so  for- 
midable an  enterprise  and  the  distin- 
guished composer  is  even  now  with  us, 
directing  his  own  specially  imported  op- 
era company  in  the  performances  of  four 
of  his  operas.  Almost  since  the  night  his 
fame  was  made,  twelve  and  a  half  years 
ago,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency 
among  the  cognoscenti,  and  those  assum- 
ing to  be  such,  to  take  rather  lightly  the 
composer  of  Cavallcria  Rusticana,  to  dis- 
credit him  and  the  work  he  has  done. 
Some  have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  dub 
him  a  charlatan,  and  these  critics  would 
have  one  regard  this  tour  of  America  not 
merely  as  a  joke,  but  as  a  piece  of  stu- 
pendous impudence.  But  why  the  one 
or  the  other?  Mascagni,  with  the  long 
list  of  failures  and  partial  failures  behind 
him,  has  been,  and  even  still  is,  a  most 
potent  influence  in  opera,  and  to  his  credit 
must  be  placed  at  least  one  work  which 
bears  the  mark  of  genius.  CHe  stands 
above  his  fellows  as  being  peculiarly  typ- 
ical of  a  most  interesting  movement  in 
Italian  opera,  if  only  because  he  was  the 
first  to  stamp  it  with  the  authority  of  suc- 
cess; and  if  his  fame  has  been  inflated 
beyond  reason,  if  others  of  his  school 
have  since  surpassed  Mm  in  genuine  ar- 
tistry, his  uncontested  position  as  the 
foremost  composer  of  Italy,  given  to  him 
by  his  cbuntrymen,  is  sufficient  reason  for 
him  to  demand  of  America  a  respectful 
hearing.  Charlatan  or  genius,  he  has 
done  something  which  bids  fair  to  give 
him  enduring  fame — as  fame  in  music 
goes — and  he  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
revival  of  musical  activity  in  Italy  which 


has  restored  the  home  of  opera  to  its  old 
supremacy  in  point  of  production,  and 
partially,  at  least,  in  point  of  influence.  It 
is  idle  to  guess  what  particular,  or  even 
general,  form  the  opera  of  the  future  will 
take,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  Jiave 
learned  something  of  value  from  the 
work  of  Mascagni  and  his  fellow  com- 
posers of  modern  Italy,  even  if  it  be  only 
brevity  of  form. 

The  charge  brought  by  ill-tempered 
critics  that  Mascagni  is  a  charlatan 
is  not  sustained  by  facts.  The  man's 
whole  career  up  to  and  even  after 
fame  and  fortune  came  to  him  gives 
the  lie  to  such  an  accusation;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  there  is  al- 
ways Cavallcria  Rusticana  as  an  enduring 
capstone  to  the  evidence  against  it.  Ad- 
mitting that  his  publisher  has  not  always 
shown  the  best  of  taste  in  thrusting  him 
forward  into  public  view,  and  that  he 
himself  has  rarely  exhibited  great  incli- 
nation toward  modesty,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  modesty  has  seldom  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  successful  musician, 
and  that  advertisement  by  publisher  or 
by  self  is  no  longer  counted  among  the 
venal  sins.  There  are  few  recluses  like 
Verdi  among  composers  of  to-day ;  rather 
does  the  modern  musician  take  the  great 
Richard  as  his  model,  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  nothing  like  publicity  to 
make  the  public  take  him  at  his  own  val- 
uation. Mascagni's  youth  was  anything 
but  soft  and  easy.  Born  the  son  of  a 
baker  and  destined  for  the  law,  he  began 
to  work  at  music  on  the  sly,  and  was 
locked  up  in  his  room  for  his  pains.  An 
uncle  came  to  his  rescue  and  put  him  in 
the  way  of  being  systematically  taught. 
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At  fourteen  he  was  at  work  on  a  two-act 
opera,  and  a  little  later  was  seeking  to 
rival  Beethoven's  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Ode  of  Joy."  His  uncle  dying,  he  found 
a  patron  in  one  Count  Florestan,  who 
gave  him  into  the  care  of  Ponchielli,  the 
foster-father  of  the  "veritist"  school  of 
opera.  After  two  years  with  this  master 
he  went  out  into  the  world  to  make  a 
living,  took  a  wife  and  nearly  starved. 
For  five  years  he  wandered  up  and  down 
the  length  of  Italy,  oftener  than  not  hun- 
gry, conducting  a  cheap  opera  here,  a 
stray  orchestra  there,  barely  making  both 
ends  meet,  and  the  slenderest  of  ends  at 
that.  He  tells  us  himself  how  once  in 
Naples  for  six  weeks  his  sole  daily  meal 
was  a  plate  of  macaroni.  All  this  time 
he  had  been  working  intermittently  at 
his  first  serious  opera,  the  theme  of  which 
he  found  in  Maffei's  translation  of 
Heine's  Ratcliff.  He  finally  secured 
a  permanent  engagement  as  teacher  of 
the  pianoforte  in  Cerignola,  and  on  a  sal- 
ary of  one  hundred  lire  a  year,  eked  out 
by  fees  from  a  few  private  lessons,  he 
settled  down  with  his  family  in  ease  and 
luxury.  Ratcliff  was  all  but  finished 
when,  in  1888,  came  the  notice  of  the 
Sonzogno  competition,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  try  for  it.  ^  For  several  years 
Cavallcria  Rusticana  had  been  in  his 
mind,  and  he  decided  to  put  aside  Rat- 
cliff and  work  on  the  Sicilian  tragedy. 
But  how  was  a  man  without  name  or 
means  to  get  a  librettist?  This  dif- 
ficulty was  overcome  by  friends  per- 
suading Targioni  to  make  the  book,  and 
in  February,  1900,  Mascagni,  with  a  few 
lire  in  his  purse,  took  his  completed  score 
to  Rome  to  get  a  hearing. 

The  rest  is  familiar  history.  On  the 
evening  of  May  17  of  that  year,  in  the 
Teatro  Costanzi,  Mascagni  became  the 
hero  of  Rome.  In  less  than  a  month  he 
was  the  hero  of  Italy.  Within  a  year 
Cavallcria  Rusticana  had  been  played, 
sung  and  whistled  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  sixteen  months  two  managers 
were  struggling  to  see  which  could  give  it 
to  New  York  first,  both  of  them  to  be 
beaten  by  still  another  manager  in  Phila- 
delphia. Three  months  later  it  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  '^No  serious 
opera  ever  had  so  sudden  and  so  wide- 
spread popularity;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  opera  of  any  kind  was  ever 


sung  in  so  many  places  at  the  same  time, 
unless  it  be  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Pina- 
fore. 

A  career  like  this,  followed  by  such  a 
success,  is  anything  but  an  evidence  of 
charlatanry.  Years  of  hard,  laborious 
toil,  often  accompanied  by  desperate  pri- 
vation; the  coming  of  an  opportunity 
and  the  willingness  and  ability  to  grasp  it 
and  make  use  of  it,  these  are  not  to  be 
thrust  aside  with  a  sneer.  Viewed  even 
in  the  light  of  the  lean  years  which  fol- 
lowed, this  one  achievement  was  sufficient 
to  make  of  Mascagni  a  personage  to  be 
treated  with  at  least  respect.  Nor  will 
it  do,  as  some  would,  to  shove  aside  Cav- 
allcria Rusticana  as  a  work  of  little  ar- 
tistic moment.  Admitting  the  many 
faults  and  vulgarities  of  this  turgid  little 
tragedy  of  peasant  life,  the  bare  fact  that 
for  a  dozen  years  it  has  made  a  straight 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  people  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  climes  should  make  the 
critic  reluctant  to  condemn  it  out  of  hand. 

The  day  has  passed  when  one  can  dis- 
cuss Cavallcria  Rusticana  with  profit. 
Everything  that  can  be  said  of  it  as  an 
art  work  has  already  been  said  many 
times  over.  But  it  may  not  be  fruitless 
to  examine  it  in  its  relation  to  the  works 
which  followed,  in  order,  possibly,  to  find 
some  clew  to  the  lack  of  success  which 
has  been  Mascagni's  lot  since  the  night 
he  sprang  into  fame.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  up  to  the  present,  at  least,  Mas- 
cagni must  be  regarded  as  a  one-work 
man.  His  genius  which  flashed  so 
brightly  in  the  Sicilian  tragedy  has 
burned  dim  ever  since.  The  most 
industrious  of  composers,  he  has  contin- 
ued to  turn  out  opera  after  opera,  L'Am- 
ico  Frits  (1891),  /  Rantzau  (1892), 
Guglielmo  Ratcliff  ( 1895 ) ,  Silvano 
(1895),  Zanctto  (1896),  Iris  (1898;, 
Le  Maschere  (1900),  and  Vestilia,  pub- 
lished but  not  yet  performed.  Some 
of  these  failed  completely,  others  won 
a  succis  d'estime,  but  none  added  great- 
ly to  his  fame.  L'Amico  Frits,  the 
only  one  of  these  performed  in  America 
up  to  the  time  of  the  present  tour,  was 
rejected  both  by  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  two  cities  that  saw  it.  Mas- 
cagni himself  insists  that  his  later  operas, 
particularly  Iris  (which  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Pinero's  play),  were  deprived 
of  complete  success  in  Italy  by  the  in- 
trigues instigated  by  his  rivals. 
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Possibly  there  may  be  some  reason  for 
this  belief.  The  musical  history  of  Italy 
is  filled  with  feuds  of  this  kind,  and,  if 
report  be  true,  Mascagni  himself  has  not 
been  altogether  guiltless  of  intrigue 
against  others.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  fact  that  Iris  was  produced 
in  Rome,  where  the  composer  is  the  idol 
of  the  people ;  that  it  was  received  at  its 
premiere  with  that  wild  acclamation 
found  only  in  Italy,  and  was  rejected  by 
the  cooler  judgment  of  subsequent  per- 
formances. A  few  months  later,  when 
produced  in  Milan  in  a  somewhat  revised 
form  before  a  favourably  inclined  audi- 
ence, it  was  received  only  with  kindness. 
This  and  the  fate  of  his  other  operas  led 
one  to  think  that  something  more  than  a 
cabal  must  be  found  a^  an  explanation. 
It  may  be  that  in  Cavallcria  Rusticana  he 
said  his  all ;  but  he  is  a  young  man,  not 
yet  in  his  forties,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  as- 
sert that  such  is  the  case.  Verdi  (the 
comparison,  to  be  sure,  is  not  fair  to  the 
younger  man)  gave  his  loveliest  message 
to  the  world  when  he  was  eighty.  But  if 
Mascagni's  genius  was  to  burn  out  in  a 
flash,  all  circumstances  were  favourable 
for  that  catastrophe  when  he  set  to  work 
to  win  the  Sonzogno  prize.  The  great- 
est and  most  enduring  art-works  in  music 
as  a  rule  have  been  born  in  poverty  and 
despair.  Mascagni  was  desperately 
poor.  The  offer  of  Sonzogno  was  to  him 
like  a  straw  to  a  drowning  man.  It  was 
a  forlorn  hope,  a  bare  chance  which 
might  take  him  and  his  family  out  of  pov- 
erty. He  had  a  book  that  appealed 
strongly  to  him.  A  little  tragedy  of  Ital- 
ian peasantry,  packed  with  the  primitive 
passions  of  human-kind — love,  hatred, 
lust,  jealousy  and  murder — it  must  have 
struck  an  answering  chord  in  a  highly- 
strung  nature  which  had  been  enduring 
five  years  of  suffering  and  disappointment. 
He  poured  his  whole  soul  into  it.  It  was 
not  only  a  labour  of  hire,  but  a  labour  of 
love,  and  the  pent-up  emotions  of  the  man 
found  vent  in  those  remarkable  melodic 
inventions  which  have  stamped  with 
character  the  wronged  Santuzza,  the 
manly  Alfio,  the  weak  Turiddu  and  the 


and  the  pathetic  farewell  of  th<    ■ 
Turiddu.     Thcv  gave  us  at*"    alai 
opcra-bouffc  drinking  ■our  and 
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lasting  intermezzo.  Vulgar  and  brutal 
the  music  often  is,  but  the  passions  it 
illumines  are  those  of  a  vulgar,  brutal 
people  who  have  not  yet  been  refined  by 
the  modern  art  of  self-control.  The  play 
lays  bare  those  emotions  which  modern 
civilisation  would  prefer  to  remain  hid- 
den, and  the  music  is  in  consonance  with 
the  play.  It  is  "veritistic"  not  because  of 
the  theories  enunciated  by  Mascagni's 
followers,  but  because  it  is  "true"  to  the 
emotions  he  sought  to  express.  If  the 
man  had  a  spark  of  genius  in  him.  then 
was  the  time  for  it  to  appear.  That  it 
did  is  final  proof  that  it  existed. 

Thence  on,  however,  the  story  is  a  dif- 
ferent one.  Mascagni,  the  struggling, 
poverty-stricken  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte, is  raised  in  one  night  to  the  giddiest 
heights  of  fame.  He  becomes  the  idol 
of  an  enthusiastic  populace.  Society, 
high  and  low,  seeks  his  presence.  In- 
numerable managers  fight  for  the  privi- 
lege of  producing  his  works.  A  new  hero 
has  been  born,  and  the  world  stands  in 
reverence  before  him.  He  is  proclaimed 
the  saviour  of  Italy's  music,  the  Moses 
who  is  to  lead  it  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
commonplace,  his  conntrymen  forgetting 
the  grey  old  recluse  of  Villa  St.  Agatha 
who  is  finishing  his  Faistaff.  The  keen 
incentive  that  made  Cavallcria  Rusticana 
great  is  gone.  He  begins  to  regard  it 
with  scorn.  His  fatal  intermezzo  follows 
him  everywhere  like  a  Nemesis  armed 
with  multitudinous  hurdy-gurdies.  Stung 
by  the  poison  of  fame  and  badgered  by  an 
impatient  and  greedy  public,  how  easy  it 
is  for  a  man  not  of  the  strongest  and 
sternest  character  to  become  a  victim  of 
his  own  success.  And  this  is  what  one 
would  like  to  believe  of  Mascagni.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  who 
could  write  the  passion-laden  music  found 
in  Cavallcria  Rusticana,  so  richly  col- 
oured, so  vividly  drawn,  could  have  given 
his  all  in  one  short  opera  which  plays  only 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Nor  can  the  fair 
critic  believe  it  until  more  years  have 
passed.  Mascagni  found  his  metier  in 
the  depiction  of  the  Italian  peasant  and 
"k  characterisation  of  the  rude,  mi- 
ls of  that  class;  and  finding 
ltway  abandoned  it  as  some- 
and  vulgar.  To  reach  the 
ideals  inspired  by  Ins  success  he  went 
■:■■  Ear  afield  as  Japan.      I  lis  advance  in 
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found  in  a  measure  that  refinement  for     make  now  is  that,  ted  away  by  his  sud- 


which  he  was  searching.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  the  size  of  the  can- 
vases on  which  he  works ;  but  it  lias  all 
been  at  the  expense  of  that  "verity,"  the 
hall-mark  of  the  school  which  he  created, 
and  of  the  rich,  red-blooded  flow  of  spon- 
taneous melody  which  goes  straight  from 
the  heart  of  the  composer  to  the  heart  of 
the  hearer.      The  fairest  conclusion  to 


den  fame  and  bitten  by  the  desire  for 
notoriety,  he  has  been  following  false 
gods  for -twelve  years.  He  may  find  him- 
self again,  and  if  he  does,  if  he  gets  back 
to  the  soil  which  gave  him  his  great  in- 
spiration, we  may  look  for  another  work 
which  will  bring  glory  to  himself  and 
honour  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

W .  E.  Walter. 


MONTH 


Any  review  of  the  month  must  begin 
abruptly  with  Mr.  Pinero,  and  it  might 
end  with  him,  too,  without  any  gross  mis- 
appropriation of  space.  His  new  play. 
Iris,  has  been  the  chief  dramatic  topic 
over  here,  and  in  England  there  has  been 
a  stirring  debate  over  a  point  you  would 
never  dream  of — the  moral  influence  of 
The  Gay  Lord  Qttcx.  A  character  like 
Qnex  ought  never,  said  Sir  Edward 
Russell,  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage,  be- 
cause, as  a  profligate  who  was  let  off  easy, 
he  might  beckon  us  all  to  his  evil 
courses.  "One  could  not  be  'on  the  side  of 
the  angels,'  "  he  declared,  "if  one  enjoyed 
con  amore  the  hard  vileness  of  Lord  Quex 
— or  even  the  play  in  which  the  roue"  hero 
dominated."  To  which  Mr.  Pinero  re- 
torted that  Quex  had  his  good  points,  and 
there  were  people  like  him ;  and  thence- 
forth the  discussion  ran  on  the  general 
question,  was  thestage  the  place  for  things 
as  they  ought  to  be  or  for  things  as  they 
sometimes  are.  This  raising  of  moral 
questions  over  The  Gay  Lord  Quex,  or, 
indeed,  over  Iris  or  any  of  Pinero's  later 
plays,  is  more  puzzling  to  the  public  than 
their  guardians  suspect.  It  would  seem 
that  the  souls  of  us  ordinary  playgoers 
run  constantly  the  most  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, all  without  our  knowing  it ;  and  we 
stay  through  things  in  our  placid,  middle- 
aged  innocence  when,  as  we  find  out 
afterward,  we  should  have  rushed  from 
the  place.     The  present  is  so  good  an  in- 


stance that  we  cannot  let  it  pass.  What 
was  the  matter  with  Quex?  He  had,  says 
the  critic,  "no  inner  well  of  pure  suscepti- 
bility," and  the  dramatist  did  not  punish 
him.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  should 
not  enjoy  the  play.  Assuming  that  Quex 
lacked  that  "inner  well,"  the  reason  would 
apply  to  Vanity  Fair  if  Thackeray  had 
made  Becky  prosper,  to  the  best  parts  of 
Shakespeare  (the  inner  well  in  Falstaff 
was  full  of  sack),  to  Paradise  Lost,  where 
Satan  is  notoriously  the  poet's  favourite. 
Charles  Lamb  facetiously  denounced  the 
moral  of  The  School  for  Scandal  because 
the  hero  did  not  pay  his  debts.  That  kind 
of  thing  is  done  in  all  seriousness  now. 

This  would  seem  like  a  discussion  of 
wine  on  the  White  House  table,  or  skirts 
for  the  statues  of  Venus,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  men  like  Sir  Edward  Russell 
and  Mr.  William  Winter  so  often  bring 
it  up.  When  an  eminent  critic  who 
knows  ten  times  as  much  about  the  stage 
as  you  do  compares  some  of  your  favour- 
ite plays  to  cesspools  and  says  if  yon  like 
them  it  is  merely  because  you  enjoy  cess- 
pools, it  certainly  is  disquieting.  And  the 
mildest  protest  brings  down  on  your  head 
a  moral  cudgel,  for  it  is  assumed  that  if 
you  disagree  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  a 
particular  play  you  are  by  nature  a  lover 
of  all  that  is  vile.  A  man  must  carry  an 
enormous  ethical  surplus  to  worry  over 
the  effect  on  his  neighbour's  morals  of  a 
play  like  The  Gay  Lord  Quex.    It  would 
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be  a  very  tottering  neighbour  whom 
Quex  could  overthrow.  The  man  or  wo- 
man whom  such  things  damage  is  already 
past  the  saving,  and  if  the  community  is 
in  danger  from  Pinero  the  warning 
comes  too  late.  There  is  nothing  more 
purely  personal  than  those  zigzag  lines  of 
propriety  these  writers  draw.  It  is  a  sort 
of  private,  haphazard  prudery,  as  if  one 
were  conscientious  by  jerks  and  then 
amazingly  overdid  it. 

In  Iris  no  one  can  complain  that  the 
wrongdoer  has  too  easy  a  time  of  it.  The 
play  is  a  study  in  retribution.  Iris,  the 
leading  character,  is  a  young  widow,  to 
whom  her  husband  has  left  a  fortune  on 
condition  that  she  shall  not  marry  again, 
and  who,  being  the  slave  of  her  senses 
and  dependent  on  what  her  money  brings 
her,  lacks  the  courage  to  give  up  her  for- 
tune and  marry  the  man  she  loves.  Wa- 
vering between  prudence  and  passion, 
she  dismisses  the  impecunious  lover  and 
betroths  herself  to  a  millionaire,  but 
promptly  recalls  him  and,  breaking  her 
promise  to  the  other,  becomes  clandes- 
tinely her  lover's  mistress.  She  will 
neither  marry  him  nor  let  him  go,  and 
cannot  understand  his  compunctions, 
since  her  wealth  is  sufficient  for  both. 
Then  comes  the  news  of  the  loss  of  her 
fortune  through  the  dishonesty  of  a  trus- 
tee, and  now  that  she  is  as  poor  as  he  is, 
he  renews  his  plea,  urging  her  to  go  with 
him  to  British  Columbia,  where  he  has 
a  chance  of  making  his  way.  Again  she 
refuses,  this  time  on  the  ground  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  fear  of  being  a  burden  and 
the  fancied  need  of  an  expiation  by  facing 
her  poverty  alone.  In  his  absence  the 
millionaire,  Maldonado,  shadows  her  and 
contrives  that  at  every  turn  his  money 
shall  seem  her  only  refuge.  He  is  brutal, 
coarse,  cunning,  but  a  man  of  force  and 
passion,  a  descendant  of  Spanish  Jews,  a 
successful  financier,  or  as  it  is  defined  in 
the  play,  a  "pawnbroker  with  imagina- 
tion/' Repugnant  to  her  in  every  way, 
he  draws  her  by  his  money,  and  at  last 
she  lives  openly  with  him  as  his  mistress. 
He,  too,  would  make  her  his  wife,  but 
through  all  she  believes  her  other  lover 
will  return  some  day  and  rescue  her.  He 
does  return,  but  only  to  leave  her  on  hear- 
ing her  confession ;  and 
has  secretly  watched  their 
raged  by  this  evidence 


love  for  the  other  and  turns  her  into  the 
street. 

This  bald  outline  serves  only  to  show 
the  shabby  tafe  on  which  Pinero  built.  As 
to  the  play  itself,  it  is  built  with  such  deft- 
ness, reasonableness  and  truth  that  people 
who  feel  a  discontent  with  the  whole  have 
been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  plot  to 
account  for  it.  This  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary. The  plot  of  The  Second  Mrs,  Tan- 
queray,  if  stated  drily,  seems  quite  as  un- 
inspiring, but  it  is  incomparably  the 
better  play.  The  difference  is  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  leading  character.  It  was 
not  merely  that  Paula  in  the  earlier  play 
was  fighting  against  her  fate  and  Iris 
yielding  to  it,  but  Paula  was  a  woman 
about  whom  you  cared,  a  woman  of  vari- 
ety, fancy,  wit  and  charm.  The  author 
gave  her  lines  to  prove  it.  Poor  Iris  was 
meanly  endowed.  Her  supposed  attrac- 
tiveness was  indicated  indirectly  by  the 
reports  of  her  friends.  She  herself  gave 
no  sign  of  it,  and  did  not  speak  a  word 
that  won  your  sympathy,  save  as  suffer- 
ing wins  your  sympathy,  mere  brute  suf- 
fering, which  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
tragedy.  Each  was  a  vessel  of  wrath; 
but  Paula  was  at  least  porcelain  with  a 
flaw  in  it  and  Iris  the  merest  crockery. 
Tragedy  lies  in  the  spiritual  value  of  the 
thing  injured,  and  there  is  no  poignancy 
in  seeing  Iris  go  to  smash.  Here,  it 
seems  to  us,  as  in  historical  novels,  the 
writer  thinks  too  much  of  the  things  that 
happen,  too  little  of  the  people  they  hap- 
pen to.  Build  a  character  that  appeals 
to  us  and  we  shall  be  sorry  if  he  pricks 
his  finger,  but  a  mere  peg  for  pathos  re- 
quires no  end  of  agonising  details. 

This  judgment  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  if  one  let  Virginia  Harned's  ren- 
dering conceal  the  capacities  of  the  part. 
She  turns  moral  weakness  into  spiritless- 
ness.  She  plays  it  droopingly,  with  con- 
valescent flashes,  as  if  she  had  copied 
Bernhardt's  Camille  and  forgot  to  leave 
out  the  consumption.  Pinero's  Iris  is  at 
least  physically  sound,  and  in  places  she 
might  have  been  represented  a's  normally 
active  and  cheerful.  It  was  played  in  the 
main  monotonously,  but  with  here  and 
there,  especially  at  emotional  crises,  a  real 
effectiveness.     As  the  newspapers  have 
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of  well-known  elements,  suggesting  half 
a  dozen  types  in  recent  fiction,  but  mod- 
elled on  no  single  one.  With  an  air  of 
reserved  power  sufficient  to  account  for 
his  success,  with  a  touch  of  coarseness  to 
explain  the  repulsion,  he  marched 
through  the  play  as  just  the  right  sort  of 
a  vulgar  Nemesis.  Mr.  Asche  used  every 
advantage  that  the  author  gave  him,  and 
produced  an  effect  that  was  both  strong 
and  complex,  accounting  fully  for  his  sin- 
ister mastery  in  that  moral  china  shop  by 
the  force  of  his  will  and  passions. 

While  Virginia  Harned  was  taxed  be- 
yond her  powers,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
in  Benson's  play,  Aunt  Jeannic,  was  find- 
ing little  or  nothing  at  all  commensurate 
with  her  abilities.  The  play  depended 
for  its  interest  solely  on  its  Dodo  dia- 
logue and  farce  elements.  Epigram  in 
its  mechanical  form  was  frequent,  as  in 
the  pages  of  Dodo :  "I  make  it  a  point 
never  to  be  seen  with  mv  husband;  it  is 
not  decent,"  one  of  the  characters  says. 
Is  not  that  familiar?  And  other  moral 
truisms  were  inverted  with  equal  skill: 
"People  without  a  past  always  believe  in 
a  future."  But  it  rose  above  this  at  sev- 
eral points,  especially  in  the  cheerful  non- 
sense of  a  certain  scatter-brained  club- 
man, a  part  played  with  much  success  by 
R.  C.  Herz.  The  praise  of  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell in  this  role  only  shows  how  good 
work  may  carry  over  and  colour  the 
judgment  of  the  observer.  Seen  for  the 
first  time  in  this  play,  Mrs.  Campbell 
would  seem  merely  an  open  question. 
The  good  looks  and  gracious  manner  you 
could  be  sure  of,  but  anything  beyond  this 
would  have  to  be  inferred  from  her  work 
elsewhere.  And  there  was  about  her  a 
certain  lack  of  trimness  for  a  fascinating 
woman  of  fashion.  She  did  not  seem 
well  set  up.  Her  costume  was  too  emo- 
tional and  her  postures  were  too  Cleopa- 
tra-like. She  was  too  willowy  to  be 
fashionable,  and  would  surely  have  been 
a  wallflower  if  she  had  appeared  like  that. 
And  John  Blair  as  a  light-minded,  horse- 
racing  nobleman,  with  his  orotund  Angli- 
can voice,  seemed  also  a  little  out  of  his 
element. 

Of  the  two  French  plays  produced  here 
during  the  month.  There's  Many  a  Slip, 
Robert  Marshall's  English  version  of 
Scribe  and  Legouve's  old  comedy,  was 
mainly  interesting  in  showing  the  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made,  in  spite  of 


everything,  in  mere  theatrical  devices. 
The  old  tricks  look  decidedly  queer. 
There  was  no  particular  reason  for  reviv- 
ing this  stage  commonplace  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  in  spite  of  a  very  fair  presenta- 
tion with  Miss  Jessie  Millward  in  the 
leading  part,  it  gave  no  promise  of  perma- 
nence. The  other,  Alfred  Capus's  light 
comedy  of  The  Tzvo  Schools,  was 
promptly  damned  in  certain  quarters  for 
its  immorality,  and  if  you  took  its  teach- 
ing seriously  it  certainly  was  abominable. 
The  only  excuse  for  not  smiting  it  is  the 
difficulty  of  taking  seriously  what  is  in 
effect  half  farce.  Conjugal  infidelity  is 
the  theme,  and  it  happens  in  the  play  that 
all  the  faithless  husbands  are  good  fel- 
lows, and  the  only  man  who  shows  any 
signs  of  rectitude  is  a  hypocrite  unmasked 
in  the  end  and  mercilessly  ridiculed.  The 
moral  for  a  young  wife  is  that  she  must 
shut  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  misdoings, 
because  she  must  "choose  between  pas- 
sion and  fidelity;"  and  for  the  husband, 
that  so  far  as  possible  he  must  cover  his 
traces.  But  it  is  so  preposterous  a  theme 
for  the  American  stage  that  it  seems  a 
mere  mischievous  paradox  with  which 
conscience  has  no  more  business  that  with 
the  misdeeds  of  Pierrot  in  the  pantomime. 
And  since  it  is  written  lightly  and  with 
many  clever  turns  of  phrase,  and  played 
without  the  least  suggestion  of  coarseness 
by  an  exceptionally  good  company,  it 
will  be  hard  to  make  people  understand 
why  they  ought  not  to  see  it. 

To  pass  to  an  opposite  extreme,  The 
Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town  has  been  blamed 
by  some  for  its  innocence  as  a  "drama  of 
pussy-willows  and  pop-corn."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  quite  as  forcible  and  quite 
as  well-built  as  many  plays  that  have  had 
long  runs  and  have  been  well  spoken  of. 
By  some  caprice  the  gaps  and  bad  logic  of 
some  plays  are  lightly  passed  over  and 
of  another  are  assailed  ferociously.  In 
this  instance  the  point  of  attack  was  the 
inconsistency  of  the  heroine's  character  in 
inciting  her  two  lovers  to  fight  a  duel  and 
promising  a  kiss  to  the  victor.  If  we 
condemned  plays  for  that  degree  of  im- 
probability where  should  we  end?  The 
Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town  is  marred  by 
certain  crudities,  but  there  are  many  sug- 
gestions in  the  lines  that  the  present 
company  does  not  do  it  justice. 

Frank  Moore  Colby. 


j 


<7&fE  VOOKJtiW'S  LETTERBOX 


I. 

When  we  wrote  a  little  paragraph 
about  the  late  Lord  Acton  some  time  ago 
we  had  no  premonition  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  rushing  right  into  trouble.  But  we 
were.  No  one  has  objected  to  our  esti- 
mate of  his  lordship's  ability ;  but  our  cas- 
ual mention  of  him  as  a  "Catholic,"  tout 
court,  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of  people  with 
a  theological  twist  in  their  minds,  and 
they  have  written  us  letters — many  let- 
ters. These  are  all  too  long  to  publish  in 
full,  nor  tlo  they  wholly  tend  to  edifica- 
tion in  their  lack  of  Christian  charity  and 
the  milk  01  human  kindness.  But  one  of 
tlieni  asks  a  question ;  so  we  shall  print 
the  question  and  answer  it. 

Why  do  you  refer  to  a  member  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church  as  a  "Catholic."  as  though  that 
Church  had  any  special  and  peculiar  claim  to 
Catholicity? 

Because  when  we  write,  we  like  to  ex- 
press ourselves  in  our  own  way. 


II. 

Another  gentleman,  addressing  us  on 
the  same  subject,  is  patient  with  us,  but 
argumentative.  In  fact,  he  used  up  all  his 
writing  ]>aper  before  he  had  finished  what 
he  wanted  to  say ;  so  that  he  had  to  cross 
hts  lines  and  write  in  the  margin  and 
around  the  corners.  He  also  drew  a  sort 
of  diagram  for  us,  in  which  Old  Catholics 
and  Reformed  Catholics  (whatever  they 
are)  and  Greek  Catholics  and  various 
other  kinds  of  Catholics  figure  in  large 
letters  opposite  a  huge  interrogation 
point.  We  don't  know  exactly  Wn  ' 
all  means,  but  it  is  realb 
ive  and  confusing, 
end: 

Of  course  I 


Catholic,  and  I  also  know  what  you  meant 
when  you  said  that  he  was  a  Catholic ;  but 
that  is  apart  from  the  real  question. 

Yes;  but  is  it?  If  you  knew  that  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  if  yon  also  knew  what 
wc  meant  when  we  said  that  he  was  a 
Catholic,  then  we  have  a  pretty  comfort- 
able sort  of  conviction  tlMt  we  reallv  filled 
the  bill. 

III. 

A  lady  writing  from  Joliet,  Illinois, 
asks: 

Did  you  ever  see  the  take-off  on  you  and 
your  disagrees! ilc,  sti[>crdlious  Lettcr-Box,  in 
a  pamphlet  published  out  here,  called  The 
Book-Boostert 

Of  course  we  did.     It  was  pretty  good, 

too,  wasn't  it? 


From  Saratoga,  New  York : 

In  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of  last  month 
it  was  said  that  Ro.ry  was  the  last  novel  writ- 
teirby  the  late  Edward  Eggleston.  This  is  in- 
correct, for  lie  wrote  several  others  of  stil! 
later  date  than  Roxy— among  them  The  lloo- 
sicr  Schoolboy  and  Duffels.  Ihtffcls  was  really 
the  last.  I  write  you  about  this,  thinking  that 
you  may  not  hare  read  these  books  or  that  you 
may  have  forgotten  them. 

We  did  read  them  at  the  time,  but  wc 
forgot  them  when  we  wrote  the  para- 
graph currents  calamo.  However,  to  for- 
get them  was  a  charitable,  pious  act,  for 
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in  a  letter  from  somebody  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  The  writer,  whose  initials  are 
V.  C.  R.,  has  this  to  say : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter- Box  : 

I  suppose  that  everybody  has  some  pet  super- 
stition or  superstitions,  and  I  am  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  don't  know  why  the  belief  about 
picking  up  pins  should  take  a  particularly 
strong  hold  on  me,  but  it  has;  so  that  when  I 
sec  a  pin  I  never  "let  it  lay,"  lest  bad  luck 
should  come  to  me.  But  there  is  another  tradi- 
tion about  pins  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
first  one.  The  first  one  says  that  if  you  "see  a 
pin  and  pick  it  up"  you  will  have  good  luck  all 
day.  The  other  tells  us  that  to  pick  up  a 
crooked  pin  is  unlucky.  Now,  when  I  see  a 
crooked  pin  lying  on  the  ground,  if  I  "let  it 
lay"  I  shall  have  bad  luck  for  not  picking  it 
up;  yet  if  I  pick  it  up  I  shall  have  equally  bad 
luck,  because  the  pin  is  crooked.  What  am  I 
to  do? 

We  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  this  subject,  because  we  like 
to  encourage  superstition  on  general  prin- 
ciples as  a  protest  against  the  common- 
place, and  as  adding  a  picturesque  ele- 
ment to  our  daily  lives.  Also,  our  cor- 
respondent is  naturally  impatient  for  an 
answer,  because  at  any  moment  she  may 
come  across  a  crooked  pin  and  be  con- 
fronted with  the  serious  dilemma  de- 
scribed in  her  note.  We  say :  Pick  up  all 
pins,  even  the  crooked  ones.  For  the 
way  in  which  we  reason  the  matter  out  is 
this:  If  you  pick  up  a  pin,  then  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  a  pin — by  its  essen- 
tial pinness,  as  it  were — you  establish  a 
claim  upon  a  certain  amount  of  good  luck. 
But  if  the  pin  be  crooked,  by  its  essential 
crookedness  you  incur  the  risk  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  bad  luck.  Now  the  bad 
luck  in  this  case  will  consist  simply  in  not 
attaining  the  special  bit  of  good  luck 
which  you  had  earned  by  picking  up  the 
pin  in  all  its  pinness.  The  two  "cancel 
off,"  as  school  children  say;  and  this 
leaves  you  in  precisely  the  same  condition 
as  though  you  had  not  come  across  any 
pin  at  all.  We  trust  that  we  have  made 
the  matter  clear. 


VI. 


The  following  extract  from  a  most  ap- 
preciative letter  comes  to  us  from  a  legal 


gentleman  in  Laurinburg,  North  Caro- 
lina: 

I  should  like  to  attend  that  1903  banquet, 
provided  that  the  editor's  secret  cannibalism 
does  not  become  active  between  now  and  then. 
Do  you  think  rusty  bachelors  would  be  appe- 
tising enough  to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to 
visit  the  festal  scene?  I  am  going  to  study  up 
some  momentous  grammar-question  with  which 
to  stump  the  editor  and  so  get  a  ticket. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  gentle- 
man qualify  at  any  time,  and  we  trust  that 
his  grammar-question  will  put  us  to  our 
trumps ;  for  to  tell  the  truth  there  is  no 
grammar-question  on  our  letter-file  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  keep  our  wits  in  good 
working  order.     Hut   the  gentleman    is 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Banquet  is 
set  down  for  1903.      We  wish  it  were; 
but  the  correct  date  is  some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  that  being  the  tenth  anni- 
versary  of    the    establishment    of    The 
Bookman.     It  will  take  us,  however,  all 
the  intervening  time  to  settle  the  details 
01  the  Banquet,  some  of  which  are  going 
to  demand  of  us  a  great  deal  of  close 
thought  and  the  exercise  of  the  most  deli- 
cate tact.     But  we  enjoy  it  already  in  an- 
ticipation, and  the  planning  of  it  forms 
the  subject  of  many  a  delicious  reverie 
as  we  sit  in  the  evening  before  the  blazing 
logs  and  think  of  all  the  valued  friends 
and  the  no  less  valued  enemies  that  we 
have  made  in  the  past  seven  years.     Just 
now  we  are  making  up  with  the  greatest 
care  a  list  of  the  guests  who  are  to  be  in- 
vited, and  we  don't  mind  publishing  that 
list  here,  merely  explaining  that  it  is  pure- 
ly tentative  and  represents  only  the  names 
and  persons  about  whom  we  are  quite  sure. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  given  below 
does  not  represent  the  way  in  which  they 
are  to  be  seated  at  the  Banquet.    That  is 
a  matter  which  will  take  us  at  least  six 
months  to  settle,  for  any  one  can  see  how 
dangerous  are  the  latent  possibilities  of 
even  a  single  error.     So  the  guests  are 
recorded  chronologically — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  into  our 
editorial  life. 


1 


1.  Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage. 

2.  Mrs.  Tabitha  Sage  (ex  officio). 

3.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  unpardonable 

things  about  women's  clubs  and  after- 
ward fled  to  the  Texas  chapparal. 

4.  Miss  Carolyn  Wells. 
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5.  The  Lady  from  Halifax. 

6.  The  young  man  who  wanted  us  to  pub- 
lish an  architectural  directory  in  the 
Letter-Box. 

7.  The  California  lady  who  writes  a  beauti- 
ful English  hand. 

8.  The  New  Orleans  gentleman  who  asked 
us  about  the  young  poet. 

9.  The  Canadian  gentleman  who  promised 
to  have  us  tarred  and  feathered  because 
we  said  things  about  the  Boer  War  a 
year  before  the  English  found  out  that 
they  were  true. 

10.  The  former  editor  of  the  deceased  Chap- 
Book. 

11.  The  Lady  from  Pittsfield. 

12.  The  metaphysician  from  Brookline,  Mas- 

sachusetts. 

13.  The  gentleman    from   British  Columbia 

(now  Seattle). 

14.  All  those  persons  whom  we  have  at  any 
time  recognised  as  Clear  White  Souls. 

15.  The  gentleman  who  was  worried  about 

solecisms. 

16.  The  Stetsonian  Sister,  who  said  that  we 
would  make  a  good  target  for  a  gun- 
club. 

17.  The  lady  in  Berkeley,  California,  who 
said  that  she  had  set  us  up  on  a  pedestal. 


18.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  a  post-card 
to  inform  us  that  we  were  a  d— d  fool. 
(He  spelled  it  out). 

19.  The  lady  who  wanted  to  know  about  our 
style  of  writing. 

ao.  The  gentleman  (or  lady)  who  asked  us 
about  the  teeth  in  a  cow's  upper  jaw. 

21.  The  Illinois  teacher  who  informed  us 
that  he  says  "pants." 

32.  The  gentleman  who  made  a  joke  that  we 
couldn't  understand. 

23.  The  gentleman  (or  lady)  who  inquired 
whether  we,  like  bees. 

24.  Mrs.   Augusta   Evans   Wilson    {honoris 

We  shall  revise  this  list  later  on,  after 
carefully  going  through  our  files  once 
more ;  for  there  are  others.  In  time  we 
shall  also  confide  to  our  readers  our  diffi- 
culties over  the  question  of  seating  the 
company,  and  likewise  over  the  formula- 
tion of  certain  little  requests  that  we  shall 
really  have  to  make  of  some  of  those  who 
are  invited.  This  last  is  a  good  deal  on 
our  mind  just  now.  and  it  involves  so 
much  finesse  that  it  gets  on  our  nerves 
whenever  we  think  of  it.  But  of  that 
later. 


HERE  AND   THERE 


It  is  possible  that  before  these  lines 

shall  have  been  read  in 
The  c«ai  print   the   strain   of   the 

strike.  situation  created  by  the 

strike  of  the  anthracite 
coal  miners  may  have  been  relieved  and 
the  menace  of  it  averted.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  the  very  extraordinary  oc- 
currences which  have  attended  the  five 
months'  struggle  deserve  the  closest 
.study;  for  whatever  the  issue  of  the 
strike  itself  may  be,  its  effects  are  likely 

to  be  far-reaching  and  momentous, 
i 

So  far  as  concerns  the  contest  between 
miners  and  operators,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  seventy  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  stood  by  and  watched  the 
progress  of  it  should  let  their  sympathies 
go  out  to  either  one  side  or  the  other. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  us  has 
.the  slightest  notion  of  just  what  it  is. for 
which  the  miners  have  been  contending. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  us 
appears  to  detect  the  flimsiness  of  the 
alleged  "principle"  which  the  mine-own- 
ers say  that  they  are  so  heroically  up- 
holding. What  we  have  all  been  looking 
at  has  been  the  battle  of  two  great  trusts, 
both  equally  selfish,  both  equally  indiffer- 
ent to  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people. 

The  miners,  under  Mr.  Mitchell's  lead- 
ership, represent  a  would-be  labour  trust, 
which  in  the  shape  of  the  miners'  union 
is  already  very  powerful,  but  less  fully 
organised  than  the  other  trust  with 
which  it  is  contending.  This  labour 
trust  hopes  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  under  which  no  miner  can  get 
work  unless  he  yields  up  his  personal  in- 
dependence to  the  union.  It  seeks  the 
power  to  dictate  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  all  the  conditions  of 
employment.  The  mine-owners,  on  the 
other  hand,  represent  a  great  coal-and- 
railway  trust  which  desires  to  hold  not 
only  the  miners,  but  the  consumer,  in  the 
hollow  of  its  hand,  destroying  all  compe- 
tition, closing  all  mines  of  which  the  own- 
ers will  not  accept  its  orders,  and  accom- 
plishing this  end  by  unjust  and  illegal 
discrimination  in  the  rates  of  the  rail- 
ways which  it  controls.  Both  miners  and 
mine-owners  are  breakers  of  the  law — 


the  miners  in  resorting  to  physical  vio- 
lence, the  mine-owners  by  evading  the 
statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  which  forbid 
railway  corporations  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  coal.  The  miners  burn 
houses  and  assault  individuals ;  the  mine- 
owners  debauch  legislatures,  and  defile 
the  fountain  of  justice  at  its  source. 
Whichever  side  loses  and  whichever  side 
wins,  the  burden  of  the  concern  is  borne 
by  the  people  at  large,  who  must  ulti- 
mately pay  the  bill.  Hence,  as  a  matter 
of  abstract  principle  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  public  sympathy  should  be 
thrown  in  either  scale,  save  as  the  public 
interest  may  be  affected  by  particular  in- 
cidents of  the  struggle. 

We  have  all  beheld  strange  things  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  We  have  seen  the  whole 
country  brought  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  discomfort,  privation  and  actual 
suffering  as  great  as  would  be  entailed 
upon  it  by  a  disastrous  war,  and  extend- 
ing far  more  widely.  We  have  seen  this 
menace  growing  blacker  and  more  immi- 
nent with  every  day  that  passed ;  and  we 
have  come  to  know  its  source  to  be  the 
ownership  by  a  few  extremely  rich'  and 
extremely  arrogant  men  of  those  mineral 
deposits  of  which  a  constant  supply  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort,  the 
health,  and  even  the  lives  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men  and  women,  and 
above  all,  children.  And  we  have  seen 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
moved  by  an  unselfish,  high-minded  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
of  whom  he  is  the  chosen  head,  take  the 
extraordinary  step  of  inviting  represen- 
tatives of  both  of  the  contending  interests 
to  confer  together  in  his  presence  and 
listen  to  his  earnest  plea  that  for  the  time 
they  forget  their  private  aims  and  in  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  magnanimity  avert  a 
calamity  that  would  not  be  local  in  its 
effects,  but  national.  From  the  miners 
came  the  head  of  their  union,  Mr.  John 
Mitchell.  From  the  mine-owners  came 
a  body  of  men  who,  by  an  interesting  co- 
incidence, turned  out  to  be,  with  one 
exception,  railroad  presidents.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell answered  President  Roosevelt's  appeal 
by  a  prompt  and  generously  worded  offer 
to  submit  the  whole  case  of  the  miners  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  or  to  any  arbitra- 
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tors  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  name. 
The  railroad  magnates,  on  the  other  hand, 
deported  themselves  toward  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  a  familiar 
insolence  which  scarcely  took  the  trouble 
to  observe  the  most  ordinary  forms  of 
courtesy;  and  their  leader,  the  smooth, 
cold-blooded  Mr.  Baer,  made  a  reply 
which  suggests  the  crack  of  a  whip-lash 
over  a  cowering  cur,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed later  by  a  similar  communication 
from  one  Willcox,  an  attorney.  The  con- 
ference came  to  naught;  and  then  Mr. 
Roosevelt  took  the  ill-advised  step  of 
making  a  personal  appeal  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
in  which  he  asked  that  the  miners  return 
to  work  upon  the  operators'  terms,  the 
President  promising  to  "use  his  influ- 
ence" to  secure  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  miners'  grievances  at  some  future 
time.  Mr.  Mitchell's  reply  was  a  refusal, 
which  was  very  courteous  in  its  terms,  but 
which  made  it  plain  that  the  limitations 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  influence  haoVbecome 
sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one. 

In  another  sphere,  a  great  enlighten- 
ment has  taken  place.  For  years  men 
have  been  talking  about  Trusts  in  a 
vague,  indefinite  sort  of  way.  Politicians 
of  all  parties  have  been  ready  to  denounce 
Trusts  in  the  abstract,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
did  not  long  ago ;  but  very  few  were  able 
to  point  out  just  what  the  evils  of  a  Trust 
might  be,  or  wherein  a  "bad  Trust"  dif- 
fered from  a  "good  Trust."  Now,  as 
though  a  great  glare*  of  light  had  blazed 
into  every  home  throughout  the  land,  the 
words  take  on  a  definite  meaning.  For 
in  the  unlawful  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
road and  mining  interests  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  can  all  see  by  a  concrete  illus- 
tration the  sinister  significance  of  a  Trust 
so  powerful  as  to  exist  in  actual  opposi- 
tion to  the  plainly  worded  statutes  of  the 
State,  and  also  to  violate  the  well-known 
national  law  which  forbids  unjust  discrim- 
ination in  rates.  That  the  railway-min- 
ing Trust  is  an  illegal  combination  is  not 
mere  newspaper  assertion.  It  is  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  a  lawyer  of  such 
ability  and  eminence  as  Mr.  Richard  Ol- 
ncy,  and  indeed  it  is  clear  enough  to  any 
layman  who  can  read  the  plain  words  of 
the  Pennsylvania  statute.  Those  who 
cry  out  "Anarchy!"  when  the  miners 
commit  sporadic  acts  of  violence  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 


word.  For  true  anarchy  is  not  the  casual 
outbreak  of  a  few  desperate  men,  with 
whom  the  forces  of  social  order  can  deal 
summarily  and  with  ease.  Anarchy  is 
rather  a  state  of  things  where  a  few  indi- 
viduals can  become  so  powerful  as  to  live 
and  thrive  year  after  year  in  open  disre- 
gard of  justice,  in  defiance  of  the  State, 
nullifying  the  written  law  and  thereby 
teaching  all  men  to  despise  it. 

A  general  remark  that  was  for  a  time 
passed  about  to  justify  the  operators  was 
the  saying,  "A  man  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own."     There  never  was 
a  saying  more  untrue.     The  very  founda- 
tion of  our  social  system  is  the  principle 
that  a  man  may  not  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own  when  that  which  he  proposes  do- 
ing will  run  counter  to  the  interests  of 
the  community.     In  k  civilised  commu- 
nity the  individual  has  given  up  a  large 
share  of  his  private  rights  in  order  that 
the   rest   may   be   the   more   effectively 
assured.     But  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity is  always  paramount  to  the  in- 
terest   of    the    individual.      You    can- 
not    burn     evil-smelling     garbage     in 
your  yard,  even  though  it  be  your  own  to 
burn.      You  cannot  blow  a  trumpet  all 
night  long  from  your  front  window,  even 
though  trumpet  and  window  be  your  own. 
You   cannot   prevent   firemen    from   de- 
stroying your  own  house  to  check  the 
spread  of  a  conflagration.     You  cannot 
keep  a  gold  mine  or  a  silver  mine  which 
you  discover  on  land  that  is  your  own  if 
your  land  lies  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  the  State  will  take  it  from  you.     And 
if  you  and  others  with  you  happen  to 
have  got  possession  of  all  the  coal  mines 
in  a  certain  region,  you  cannot  close  them 
up  indefinitely  if  by  doing  so  you  inflict 
suffering  and  loss  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try.    It  was  reported  the  other  day  that 
the  proposed  manoeuvres  of  the  West  In- 
dian squadron  of  our  navy  might  not  be 
able  to  take  place  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  coal.     Suppose  that  a  war  should  sud- 
denly break  out.     Does  any  one  suppose 
that  the  United  States  Government  would 
let  Mr.  Baer  prevent  it  from  getting  in- 
stantly  all  the  coal  it  wanted?    Yet  the 
shutting  down  of  the  mines  through  the 
winter  months  would  be  a  greater  disas- 
ter than  could  result  from  any  war.     The 
deaths  from  exposure  to  cold  would  in  a 
single  day  cost  more  lives  than  were  sac- 
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rificed  in  the  whole  Spanish  war;  and 
the  ruin  inflicted  by  the  stoppage  of 
factories,  the  paralysis  of  industry,  the 
increased  cost  of  food  and  of  al- 
most every  necessity  of  life  would  be 
appalling.  The  right  of  private  owner- 
ship is  a  right  which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  is  traditionally  held  in  high  re- 
spect; but  human  life  is  far  more  sacred 
than  the  ownership  of  property.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main has  heretofore  been  understood  to 
cover  such  a  case  as  might  arise  if  the 
government  should  decide  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mines ;  but  at  a  pinch  it  could 
be  so  interpreted,  and  few  would  care  to 


question  such  an  interpretation  in  the 
face  of  a  national  crisis,  whether  of  war 
or  of  want  and  misery  worse  than  those 
of  war. 

The  enduring  importance  of  the  strike 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  taught  the 
whole  American  people  to  think  seriously 
and  to  re-cast  some  cut-and-dried  conven- 
tional opinions  which  they  have  held 
without  ever  having  had  occasion  to  ques- 
tion them  and  weigh  them  in  the  balance. 
The  fruits  of  this  thought  and  of  this 
serious  reflection  will  surely  be  gathered 
in  the  near  future. 

H.  T.  P. 


FUEL  OF  FIRE* 

By  ELLEN   THORNEYCROFT    FOWLER 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
(Continued.) 

Nora  meanwhile  was  holding  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  conversation  upon  her  prospects 
with  Mrs.  Candy,  whom  she  had  elected  to 
go  and  see  while  Michael  was  calling  upon 
Rufus  Webb. 

"And  so  yew  be  a-goin'  to  be  married  afore 
Miss  Nancy,"  said  Mrs.  Candy  as  soon  as  her 
visitor  was  seated:  "well,  to  be  sure,  it  du 
seem  the  wrong  way  about  for  the  youngest  to 
be  married  first;  I  niver  cud  abide  it.  I  was 
always  so  glad  as  my  sister  Carrie  was  safely 
married  when  Candy  came  a-courtin'  me,  as  I 
wudna  ha*  married  afore  her,  her  bein'  six- 
teen months  older  than  me,  for  anythin';  and 
yet,  it  wud  ha'  gone  agen  the  grain  wi'  me  to 
give  Candy  the  pass-by." 

"Well,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  help  it,"  said  Nora  penitently;  "and,  as 
you  say.  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  really  nice 
men,  such  as  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  Candy,  for 
instance,  the  'pass-by.' " 

"It  is,  miss,  and  I  wean't  deceive  yew;  and 
her  that  'will  not  when  she  may,'  ten  to  one 
dies  an  old  maid;  or  else  has  to  put  up  wi'  a 
widower  wi'  a  family.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  I  shud  ha'  done  if  I'd  let  Candy  slip 
threw  my  fingers ;  it  wud  ha'  been  the  death  o' 
me,  I  doubt!  Even  now  I  sometimes  dreams 
as  Candy  is  married  to  Polly  Postern,  and 
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I'm  still  in  service  as  Overstrand ;  and  it  gives 
me  such  a  turn,  yew  can't  think!" 

"I'm  sure  it  must!" 

"Yes,  miss,  it  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  wumman 
to  have  a  man  of  her  own  to  make  up  her 
mind  for  her,  and  keep  her  clear  of  fallals 
and  the  like.  I  don't  hold  wi'  wummen  keepin' 
single,  I  don't;  they  git  all  sorts  o'  notions  i' 
their  heads  wi'  no  man  to  sweep  away  all  the 
nonsense  out  o'  them.  There  was  my  aunt 
Mehetabcl,  as  niver  was  married,  and  she  took 
it  inta  her  head  to  be  an  invalid,  if  yew  please : 
always  enjoyin'  some  fresh  complaint,  as  no 
sensible  folks  had  ever  heard  so  much  as  the 
name  of,  and  drinkin'  medicine  by  the  gallon. 
Why,  no  husband  wud  ha'  stood  such  rubbish, 
and  quite  right,  tu." 

"That  is  true,  Mrs.  Candy ;  men  do  keep  us 
out  of  all  sorts  of  silliness." 

"Then,  there  was  my  aunt  Hephezibah — she 
niver  married,  neither;  but  with  her  it  didn't 
run  to  health-rubbish — it  took  her  in  a  re- 
ligious way,  and  she  joined  the  chapel-folk." 

"Well,  there  wasn't  much  harm  in  that," 
said  Nora,  with  a  laugh:  "Satan  might  have 
found  some  worse  mischief  for  her  idle  hands 
— or  rather  her  idle  heart — to  do." 

But  Mrs.  Candy  looked  serious,  and  shook 
her  head:  "He  don't  hold  wi'  chapel-folk, 
don't  Candy;  he  says  as  if  Providence  had 
meant  folks  to  go  to  chapel  instead  o'  to 
church,  there'd  ha'  been  a  chapel  instead  of  a 
Thomeycroft  Fowler. 
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church  in  every  parish.  And  then,  chapel- 
folks  are  always  askin'  for  money;  and  what's 
the  use  o'  payin'  for  a  chapel,  he  says,  when 
yew  can  get  the  church  for  nothin'  ?  Oh !  but 
he's  a  wunnerful  clear  way  o'  puttin'  things, 
has  Candy." 

And  then  Nora  completed  her  farewells,  and 
went  out  into  the  lanes,  where  she  found  her 
lover  awaiting  her. 

Early  in  October  Michael  Arbuthnot  took 
Nora  Burton  as  his  wedded  wife:  and  great 
were  the  rejoicings  in  Tetleigh  accordingly. 
The  bridesmaids  wore  soft  blue  dresses,  the 
colour  of  Nancy's  eyes ;  and  no  one,  to  see  her, 
could  have  guessed  how  heavy  with  crushed 
tears  were  those  apparently  laughing  orbs. 
Nancy  really  played  her  part  very  well  just 
then :  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  part  to 
play.  To  a  proud  woman  the  knowledge  that 
her  world  regards  her  with  pity,  is  about  as 
unpleasant  a  branch  of  instruction  as  she  will 
ever  have  to  master,  and  Nancy  was  fully 
cognisant  of  that  particular  fact  just  then. 
Though  people  in  general  did  not  know  exactly 
what  had  happened,  they  were  aware  that  Lau- 
rence and  Nancy  had  once  walked  and  talked 
together,  and  now  walked  and  talked  together 
no  longer;  and  they  drew  their  own  conclu- 
sions accordingly;  which  conclusions,  it  must 
be  admitted,  were  not  altogether  wide  of  the 
mark.  As  a  rule,  the  public  blamed  Laurence 
as  a  fool  for  not  taking  the  insurance  money 
and  marrying  upon  it ;  for  the  fact  that — owing 
to  malicious  reports — he  had  declined  to  accept 
the  compensation  to  which  his  loss  entitled 
him  had  become  public  property  by  this  time. 
Nancy  was  quite  aware  of  this;  there  was  not 
much  that  that  young  lady  was  not  quite  aware 
of ;  but  it  is  not  a  source  of  any  solid  comfort 
to  a  woman  to  know  that  her  world  condemns 
as  a  fool  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her 
life's  devotion. 

And  yet,  do  what  she  would,  she  could  not 
rid  herself  of  her  overmastering  love  for  Lau- 
rence Baxendale.  She  did  not  clutch  her  mis- 
ery and  make  much  of  it,  as  a  more  sentimental 
girl  would  have  done;  on  the  contrary,  she 
hated  it  so  much  that  she  would  have  escaped 
from  it  at  any  price.  It  was  no  pleasure  to 
Nancy  to  be  unhappy,  as  it  is  to  so  many 
women:  success  was  her  role  in  life,  and  she 
sorely  resented  having  to  play  a  part  so  sadly 
out  of  character  with  her  preconceived  notions 
of  herself.  Nevertheless,  go  where  she  would 
and  do  what  she  could,  she  was  all  the  while 
conscious  of  an  underlying  homesickness  for 
Laurence,  which  time  did  not  cure  nor  diver- 
sion allay    "I  want  him  so  1    I  want  him  so  I" 


she  kept  saying  to  herself :  and  nothing  else  in 
any  way  appeased  that  consuming  need. 

But  she  bore  herself  with  a  brave  front,  and 
no  one  noticed  that  she  was  gradually  grow- 
ing thinner  and  paler.  Laurence  would  have 
noticed  it  fast  enough  if  he  had  seen  her:  he 
had  tried  to  crush  his  love;  but  he  was  not 
yet  as  blind  as  all  that;  but  he  went  with 
Lady  Alicia  to  stay  at  his  uncle's  soon  after 
the  burning  of  Baxendale,  and  did  not  return 
until  the  middle  of  the  winter.  He  had  been 
so  sorely  wounded  by  the  gossip  about  himself 
and  the  cause  of  the  fire  that  for  a  time  life 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baxendale  was  insup- 
portable to  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit.  And 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  were  so  full  of  their 
second  daughter's  affairs,  and  the  new  life 
upon  which  she  was  entering,  that  they  did  not 
give  much  attention  to  their  elder  for  a  while. 

So  Nancy  faded  away  day  by  day:  and  no 
one  noticed,  no  one  knew. 

One  afternoon,  not  long  after  Nora's  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Fairfax  and  her  daughter  were  sit- 
ting in  their  entrance-hall,  as  was  their  custom 
when  the  weather  closed  the  verandah  to  them 
for  a  time.  And  an  ideal  hall  it  was,  with  its 
carved  oak  chimney-corner,  and  its  archways 
hung  with  costly  curtains,  and  its  walls  lined 
with  the  portraits  of  dead  and  gone  Fairfaxes. 

"My  dear,"  Mrs.  Fairfax  remarked  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence  &  propos  of  nothing  but 
her  own  meditations,  "Laurence  Baxendale  is 
a  fool." 

"Oh,  mother,  what  a  thing  to  say !" 

"It's  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Laurence  and  his 
father  were  always  fools :  nice,  well-mannered, 
lovable  fools,  I  will  admit;  but  still  fools  of 
the  finest  water:  the  sort  of  fools  whose  folly 
is  always  getting  between  their  own  feet  and 
tripping  them  up." 

Faith  sighed :  "Yes,  I  think  poor  Laurence's 
mistakes  always  tell  against  himself  more  than 
against  any  one." 

"So  did  his  father's.  Some  people's  omis- 
sions are  always  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  ac- 
count, and  never  on  the  creditor  side:  they 
forget  what  they  owe  to  other  people,  but 
never  what  other  people  owe  to  them.  But 
the  Baxendales  are  the  very  opposite  of  that: 
their  blunders  invariably  tell  against  them- 
selves." 

"And  their  undertakings  always  seem  to 
turn  out  badly  somehow." 

"Yes ;  the  gift  of  success  was  withheld  when 
the  fairies  presided  at  the  Baxendale  christen- 
ings. As  a  rule,  there  are  two  means  by  which 
a  man  may  attain  success— his  own  competence 
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or  the  incompetence  of  his  fellows ;  but  neither 
of  these  means  has  been  of  any  use  to  the  Bax- 
endale  men."  * 

"And  yet  they  are  splendid  men  in  their 
way." 

Mrs.  Fairfax  shrugged  her  still  shapely 
shoulders :  "Humph,  I  suppose  they  are  cast  in 
a  somewhat  heroic  mould ;  but  they  are  the  sort 
of  men  who  always  put  their  money  on  the 
wrong  horse,  and  identify  themselves  with  the 
losing  cause.  In  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Baxendales  were  Romanists;  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  they  were  Royalists ;  in 
the  days  of  the  Georges,  they  were  Jacobites; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  in  mediaeval  times  they 
were  often  nearly  converted  to  Hebraism  by 
the  frequent  persecutions  of  the  Jews." 

"But  all  that  merely  goes  to  prove  their 
glorious  courage  and  loyalty."  Faith — like  all 
very  amiable  people — had  a  strong  strain  of 
obstinacy  in  her  composition. 

"I  think  it  often  goes  to  prove  their  stupid- 
ity. Baxendale  Hall,  like  Oxford,  has  always 
been  the  home  of  lost  causes  and  impossible 
beliefs;  and  personally  I'd  rather  live  in  the 
homes  of  governing  majorities  and  established 
churches;  it  is  more  comfortable  and  less 
draughty." 

"But  men  must  have  their  ideals,  mother." 

"And  servants  must  have  their  beer:  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  beer-money,  my  dear 
child,  which  does  instead,  and  is  often  both 
more  convenient  and  more  profitable  to  all 
parties  concerned.' ' 

"Well,  still  there  arc  people  who  love  even 
the  Baxendales." 

"My  dear,  there  are  people  who  eat  coal  and 
slate-pencil  and  enjoy  them:  I  never  legislate 
for  exceptions.  But  I  own  I  sometimes  won- 
der if  little  Nancy  Burton  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tions who  love  Laurence  Baxendale." 

Faith  shook  her  head:  "She  may,  and  does, 
I  think,  like  him;  but  it  isn't  in  her  to  love 
anybody.  Nancy  is  a  dear  girl,  full  of  life  and 
high  spirits,  and  is  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion: I  always  feel  that  a  sight  of  her 
is  like  a  breath  of  mountain  air  on  a  stuffy 
day:  but  hers  is  not  a  nature  capable  of  deep 
affection." 

(Yet  Faith* had  got  over  her  love  for  Lau- 
rence Baxendale,  and  Nancy  was  slowly  dying 
of  it!  So  do  the  saints  of  the  earth  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  more  human  sisters.) 

"Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  for  any  woman 
who  loves  Laurence  will  find  life  a  perpetual 
Lent, .both  as  regards  doctrines  and  dinners. 
Trust  a  Baxendale  for  finding  out  an  altar  on 
which  to  sacrifice  himself  and  everybody  be- 


longing to  him:  all  the  Baxendales  have  keen 
noses  for  a  sacrifice.  And  then,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  can't  stand  their  way  of  putting  one 
out  of  love  with  oneself."  And  the  ex-beauty 
tossed  her  head  in  disgust. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  Laurence  has  so  taken  to 
heart  the  absurd  gossip  about  his  burning 
down  his  own  house:  for  it  was  very  absurd," 
said  Faith  thoughtfully. 

"I  should  think  it  was,  and  showed  an  utter 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
As  if  any  Baxendale  would  ever  do  anything, 
either  wrong  or  right,  that  in  any  way  re- 
dounded to  his  own  advantage !  It  isn't  in  the 
blood." 

"I  wouldn't  breathe  a  word  to  any  one  but 
you,  mother;  but  I  always  suspect  poor  old 
Rufus  Webb  of  having  set  fire  to  the  Hall  in 
a  fit  of  religious  frenzy:  though  how  he  man- 
aged to  do  it  from  the  upper  story  I  never  can 
conceive.  He  would  imagine  that  by  doing 
so  he  was  saving  Laurence's  soul." 

"I  know  you  think  so,  my  dear;  but  I  don't 
think  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  my  own 
ideas  as  to  how  Baxendale  Hall  was  fired." 

Faith  looked  surprised:  "Who  ever  do  you 
suspect,  mother,  dear?" 

"For  goodness'  sake,  don't  go  repeating  what 
I  say,  and  sending  your  mother  to  prison  for 
libel :  but  my  impression  is  that  no  one  did  it 
on  purpose." 

"Then  do  you  agree  with  Mrs.  Candy  that 
Laurence  himself  did  it  by  accident?" 

"No,  my  dear:  but  I  think  that  those  tire- 
some little  Burton  boys  did."  Mrs.  Fairfax 
could  never  quite  forgive  any  other  woman  for 
having  borne  sons  while  she  herself  had  only 
had  a  daughter. 

"Oh,  mother!  How  could  Arthur  and 
Ambrose  have  set  fire  to  Baxendale  Hall?" 

"Mischievous  boys  will  find  a  way  of  doing 
anything  that  is  troublesome  and  naughty.  I 
don't  know  how  they  did  it ;  but  they  did  do  it, 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  their  nasty  bonfires  and 
sacrifices  and  things.  I  found  them  offering 
up  a  sacrifice  one  day  in  the  lanes,  and  it  at 
once  struck  me  how  Baxendale  had  been 
burned." 

"But  it  is  proved  that  the  fire  began  from 
the  inside,  and  the  boys  couldn't  get  into  a 
locked-up  house,"  said  Faith. 

"They  could  do  so  as  well  as  that  Webb  man 
could,  and  you  suspect  him." 

"It  is  only  an  instinctive  sort  of  a  suspicion ; 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  he  could 
do  it — much  less  how  those  little  boys  could." 

"They  might  have  climbed  through  a  win- 
dow," suggested  Mrs.  Fairfax. 
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"But  the  windows  were  all  shut  and  the 
shutters  fastened." 

"Then  perhaps  they  stole  the  keys  and  let 
themselves  in.  My  dear,  I  don't  pretend  to  say 
how  they  did  it :  but  that  those  boys  did  do  it, 
I  repeat  I  haven't  the  shadow  of  a  doubt." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WINTER  DAYS. 

The  dying  year  is  covered  o'er  with  leaves, 
And  weeping  Nature  for  her  children  grieves. 

The  vicar  and  his  bride  went  to  Italy  for 
their  honeymoon,  and  did  not  come  back  until 
the  beginning  of  December.  On  their  return 
they  found  that  winter  had  begun  earlier  than 
usual  and  also  with  unwonted  severity  even 
for  England:  and  that  it  was  finding  out  all 
the  delicate  people,  and  numbering  them  with 
an  accuracy  which  would  have  put  the  strict- 
est census-paper  to  shame. 

By  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  had  dis- 
covered that  all  was  not  well  with  their  elder 
daughter,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  high  spir- 
its she  so  persistently  maintained;  the  same 
depressing  conviction  had  also  been  borne  in 
upon  Anthony,  and  the  trio  were  deeply  con- 
cerned thereat.  Not  only  was  Nancy  thinner 
and  paler  than  she  was  at  the  time  of  Nora's 
wedding,  but  the  cold  weather  had  endowed 
her  with  a  hacking  little  cough  which  went 
through  the  hearts  of  those  that  loved  her. 
Nora  and  her  husband  were  shocked  to  see  the 
change  that  two  short  (to  them  extraordinar- 
ily short)  months  had  wrought  in  the  once 
radiant  Nancy:  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  seconded 
her  parents'  fears  that  there  was  something 
very  wrong  indeed  with  her  sister.  Nancy  car- 
ried her  head  as  high  as  ever,  and  was  as 
independent  as  of  old  of  sympathy  or  pity :  but 
the  vulpine  gnawing  must  tell  in  the  long  run, 
however  great  be  the  fortitude  of  the  Spartan 
boy  or  his  equivalent;  and  it  was  getting  near 
to  the  end  of  the  run,  as  far  as  Nancy's  par- 
ticular fox  was  concerned.  She  had  staked 
her  all  on  one  cast  of  the  dice,  and  had  lost: 
lereft  of  the  one  love  of  her  life,  she  was 
indeed  bereft.  She  simply  could  not  live  with- 
out Laurence  Baxendale;  that  was  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Laurence  himself 
had  no  idea  how  hardly  things  were  going  with 
Nancy.  If  he  had  guessed  that  she  was  slowly 
dying  for  want  of  him,  nothing  could  have  kept 
him  away  from  her ;  for  underneath  his  some- 
what strained  scrupulousness  the  man  was  a 
true  man,  and  his  love  for  Nancy  was  of  the 


finest  quality.  But  he  was  so  little  of  a  cox- 
comb that  the  notion  that  a  woman  could  die 
for  love  of  him  never  once  entered  into  his 
head;  and  he  would  have  scorned  it  as  an  ab- 
surdity had  any  one  suggested  it  to  him. 

There  was  another  reason  why  he  dared  not 
yet  return  to  Poplar  Farm ;  »and  that  was  his 
undying  love  for  the  said  Nancy  and  his  fear 
that  if  he  were  brought  face  to  face  with  her 
again  all  his  scruples  would  avail  him  nothing, 
and  he  should  once  more  take  her  to  his  heart, 
and  swear  that  he  would  never  let  her  go. 
And  this  he  had  definitely  decided  not  to  do: 
for,  let  other  people  say  what  they  would,  Lau- 
rence was  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind 
that  Baxendale  Hall  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
one  of  two  persons — either  by  his  mother  or 
by  Nancy.  These  were  the  only  two  (except 
himself)  who  had  any  motive  for  doing  this 
thing:  these  were  the  only  two  (as  far  as  he 
knew)  who  had  access  to  the  keys  of  the  front 
door  and  the  library,  and  the  house  had  evi- 
dently been  fired  from  the  inside  and  from  the 
upper  story :  and  these  were  the  only  two  who 
had  ever  suggested  that  *he  himself  might 
commit  the  crime. 

And  this  conclusion  formed  in  his  eyes  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  himself  and 
Nancy.  If  Lady  Alicia  were  guilty,  then  his 
mother's  shame  was  his,  and  he  had  no  right 
to  ask  any  other  woman  to  share  his  dishon- 
our: if,  on  the  contrary,  Nancy  were  guilty, 
then  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  to 
shield  her  good  name:  but  he  was  not  alto- 
gether prepared  to  exchange  it  for  his  own. 
Baxendale  had  not  as  yet  gauged  the  over- 
whelming force  of  human  love  in  general,  and 
of  his  own  in  particular :  but  he  had  gauged  it 
sufficiently  not  to  want  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Miss  Burton  just  then.  So  he  kept 
out  of  temptation's  way. 

When  the  vicar  and  his  wife  were  sitting  at 
breakfast  one  morning,  not  long  after  their 
return  to  Tetleigh,  the  maid  brought  in  the 
card  of  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  one  of  the  Silver- 
hampton  doctors. 

"What  on  earth  can  he  want?"  said  Michael, 
looking  at  the  card. 

"Let's  have  him  in  and  ask  him,"  Nora  sug- 
gested ;  "it  will  be  the  simplest  way  of  finding 
out;  just  as  opening  one's  letters  is  so  much 
simpler  than  trying  to  guess  from  the  post- 
mark who  they  come  from — yet  nearly  every- 
body tries  the  latter  method  first." 

"Shall  we  have  him  in  here?"  asked  the 
vicar  doubtfully. 

"Of  course.  I  want  to  hear  what  he  has  got 
to  say." 
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Michael  did  as  he  was  hid,  kissing  his  wife 
as  he  passed  by  her  chair  on  his  way  to  the 
door;  though  how  his  wife's  chair  came  be- 
tween him  and  the  door,  considering  that  his 
chair  was  just  in  front  of  that  egress  and  his 
wife's  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Still,  it  was  only  on  a  par 
with  his  having  maintained,  in  former  days, 
that  the  nearest  way  from  the  church  to  the 
vicarage  at  its  gates  was  by  Wayside,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  distant.  Evidently  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not  had  not  the  bump  of  locality.  Many  men, 
especially  young  ones,  are  similarly  lacking ;  he 
was  by  no  means  peculiar. 

As  Nora  had  bidden  him,  her  husband 
brought  Dr.  Arrowsmith  at  once  into  the  din- 
ing-room. 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  the  vicar  thus  early 
in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,"  began  the 
latter,  shaking  hands  with  Nora;  "but  I  am 
aware  that  a  man  called  Rufus  Webb  is  a 
parishioner  of  his — and  a  very  remarkable 
man,  too." 

"Yes,"  replied  Nora,  "he  is  quite  a  charac- 
ter; everybody  knows  him  about  here." 

"I  hope  you  do  not  bring  bad  news  of  him," 
added  her  husband. 

"I  do,  Mr.  Arbuthnot — the  very  worst,  I 
fear,  that  I  could  bring.  Webb  has  been 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  heavy  dray; 
and  is  now  dying  in  Silverhampton  Hospital, 
where  he  was  taken  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cident." 

Nora's  pretty  eyes  filled  with  tears:  "Oh, 
how  sad ! — how  dreadfully  sad !  When  did  it 
happen  ?" 

"Yesterday  afternoon.  At  first  we  hoped 
that  we  should  pull  him  through;  but  this 
morning  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  his  recovery." 

"How  came  a  dray  to  run  over  him?"  asked 
the  vicar;  "the  streets  of  Silverhampton  arc 
not  generally  so  crowded— especially  in  an 
afternoon — that  there  need  be  any  danger  in 
crossing  them." 

"He  says  he  was  so  dizzy  that  he  did  not  see 
the  dray  coming  till  it  was  upon  him." 

"Dizzy!  what  made  him  dizzy?  A  big, 
strong  man  like  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
feeling  dizzy,"  said  Nora;  "was  he  ill,  do  you 
think?" 

"No,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  he  wasn't  ill;  but  I 
am  afraid  he  was  hungry."  And  the  doctor's 
voice  was  a  little  husky. 

"Hungry,"  cried  Michael:  "Rufus  Webb 
hungry?  I  knew  that  he  was  poor,  but  I 
hadn't  an  idea  that  things  were  as  bad  with 
him  as  that." 


"He  was  dying  of  hunger,"  said  Dr.  Arrow- 
smith. 

The  vicar's  lip  trembled:  "Good  heavens! 
and  I  never  knew.  What  a  blind  fool  I  have 
been !" 

"He  cannot  live  many  hours :  and  as  he  par- 
ticularly desires  to  see  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  I  came 
at  once  to  fetch  your  husband.  I  gather  that 
he  has  some  sort  of  confession  to  make,  as  he 
keeps  saying  that  he  cannot  die  with  an  uncon- 
fessed  sin  upon  his  soul." 

The  same  thought  flashed  simultaneously 
through  the  minds  of  Michael  and  his  wife,  as 
the '  same  thought  so  often  flashes  simulta- 
neously through  the  minds  of  two  people  who 
perfectly  love  and  understand  each  other: 
the  thought  that  the  mystery  of  the  burning 
of  Baxcndale  Hall  was  about  to  be  solved,  and 
that  at  last  Laurence  would  feel  himself  free 
from  any  shadow  of  suspicion,  and  be  at  lib- 
erty to  take  the  money  and  marry  Nancy.  And 
the  thought  filled  them  with  joy ;  for  the  sight 
of  Nancy's  pinched  face,  upon  which  Time  was 
already  beginning  to  write  lines  which  told  a 
sad  story  of  faith  disappointed  and  hope  de- 
ferred and  love  unsatisfied,  was  a  sight  which 
cut  both  the  vicar  and  his  wife  to  the  heart. 

But  aloud  they  only  said  how  grieved  they 
were  for  Rufus  Webb's  misfortune;  and  the 
vicar  made  himself  ready  with  all  speed  to  ac- 
company Dr.  Arrowsmith  to  the  hospital. 

"It  is  as  much  as  we  shall  do  to  get  there 
before  he  dies,"  the  doctor  said. 

"God  grant  that  I  may  be  in  time  to  hear 
his  confession,"  murmured  the  vicar. 

And  Nora  from  her  heart  echoed  her  hus- 
band's prayer. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

TO   WHAT   PURPOSE? 

It  surely  would  have  been  but  common  sense 
To  sell  this  ointment  for  three  hundred  pence. 
And  give  to  those  who  cannot  food  afford: 
Say,  to  what  purpose  was  this  waste,  O  Lord? 

When  the  vicar  of  Tetleigh  and  Dr.  Arrow- 
smith  arrived  at  Silverhampton  Hospital, 
Rufus  Webb's  sun  had  well-nigh  gone  down. 
But  he  knew  Michael,  and  evinced  a  wish  to 
speak  to  him  alone ;  so  the  doctor  went  away, 
leaving  the  two  together. 

"I  am  so  thankful  you  have  come,"  the  sick 
man  gasped;  "I  was  afraid  you  would  not 
arrive  in  time:  and  I  cannot  die  in  peace  until 
I  have  extracted  a  promise  from  you  to  do 
something  for  me  after  I  am  gone." 

"I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  for  you, 
Webb,"  replied  Michael. 
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Rufus  drew  a  key  from  a  ribbon  which  was 
tied  round  his  neck:  "This  is  the  key  of  a  tin 
box  which  you  will  find  in  my  cottage  at  The 
Ways.  Promise  me  faithfully  that  you  will 
burn  the  contents  of  that  box — that  you  will 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  let  them  be  con- 
sumed by  the  fire  that  may  be  quenched,  lest 
the  fire  that  never  can  be  quenched  shall  con- 
sume my  own  soul  also." 

"I  promise." 

"Promise  also  that  no  one  shall  read  the 
contents  of  that  box  save  yourself — and,  may- 
be, your  wife,  since  those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together  man  may  not  put  asunder/' 

"I  promise,"  repeated  the  vicar. 

"I  meant  to  burn  them  myself,  so  that  other 
men  should  not  see  my  iniquity  and  glory  in 
my  shame:  but  the  God  of  Vengeance  has  or- 
dered it  differently.  For  He  has  ordained  that 
what  is  done  in  secret  shall  be  proclaimed  on 
the  housetops,  and  that  which  is  hidden  shall 
be  made  manifest." 

"I  promise  faithfully  that  I  will  burn  what- 
ever I  find  in  that  tin  box,  and  that  no  one 
shall  ever  look  upon  its  contents  save  my  wife 
and  I." 

An  expression  of  peace  stole  over  Webb's 
white  face:  "I  knew  I  could  trust  you,"  he 
murmured. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  Rufus 
roused  himself  again  and  rambled  on:  "I 
have  a  sin  on  my  conscience  which  I  fain 
would  confess.  I  have  made  idols  to  myself 
with  my  own  hands  and  worshipped  them. 
You  will  find  them  in  the  tin  box." 

"Have  you  nothing  on  youT  conscience  also 
with  regard  to  the  burning  of  Baxendale 
Hall?"  The  vicar  spoke  very  distinctly:  he 
saw  that  the  time  was  growing  short,  and  he 
longed  for  Laurence  to  be  cleared  by  Rufus 
before  Rufus  died. 

"Yes,  yes — that  it  is.  I  was  so  busy  watch- 
ing for  Letticc  to  come  and  meet  me  that  I 
forgot  what  I  was  saying.  She  always  meets 
me  when  I  come  home  in  the  evening,  you 
know,  but  to-night  she  is  late.  And  it  is  grow- 
ing dark,  too.  Ah !  there  is  her  white  dress 
among  the  poppies:  and  there  are  so  many 
poppies  this  year,  and  they  are  so  red — so  red. 
Red  like  crimson,  and  white  as — as " 

"As  wool:"  the  vicar  finished  the  sentence: 
"though  your  sins  be  red  like  crimson  they 
shall  be  made  white  as  wool:  you  know  that, 
Webb." 

But  Rufus  was  wandering:  "Yes,  the  pop- 
pies arc  red — see  how  red  they  are — and  Lat- 
tice's dress  is  quite  white — white  as  her  own 
sweet  soul.    And  the  flames  of  Baxendale  Hall 


are  red,  too— like  tongues  of  fire — look  how 
red !" 

Michael  made  another  effort  to  recall  the 
sick  man's  senses:  "Listen,  Webb;  answer  me 
one  question :  had  you  anything  to  do  with  the 
burning  of  Baxendale?" 

The  fading  intelligence  flickered  up  again: 
"Yes,  I  had :  I  saw  that  the  young  man's  soul 
must  be  saved,  though  so  as  by  fire;  and  I 
prayed  God  day  and  night  that  he  would  send 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  Baxendale 
Hall.  And  the  Lord  who  answered  by  fire, 
He  was  God." 

"But  did  you  do  more  than  pray?  For  God's 
sake,  tell  me  this,  Webb ;  for  the  happiness  of 
many  depends  upon  your  answer."  The  vicar 
was  desperate:  it  was  so  hard  to  get  a  sen- 
sible reply  out  of  Webb  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, and  it  seemed  cruel  to  press  for  one,  yet 
if  Webb  died  without  making  confession,  how 
should  he  (Michael)  ever  face  Nora  and  her 
sister  again?  Nancy's  life  depended  upon  the 
matter  at  issue,  and  Nancy's  life  must  be  saved 
if  possible. 

"Speak,  Webb,"  the  vicar  urged:  "did  you 
do  more  than  pray  for  the  burning  of  Baxen- 
dale Hall?" 

"Yes:  but  I  could  not  enter  the  library,  you 
see,  where  all  Laurence  Baxendale's  idols  were 
set  up,  as  pnly  he  possessed  the  key."  Webb 
was  fully  conscious  now. 

"Yes ;  go  on ;  tell  me  all  quickly." 

"I  prayed  for  an  occasion,  and  yet  none 
came." 

"And  you  never  had  the  chance  of  doing 
what  you  wished.  Yes,  I  understand :  get  on — 
for  Heaven's  sake,  get  on,"  said  Michael,  put- 
ting to  the  sick  man's  lips  a  cordial  which  the 
doctor  had  left  with  him  in  case  it  was  needed. 

"My  prayer  was  not  answered :  the  great  and 
strong  wind  passed  by,  and  Baxendale  Hall 
stood  firm.  The  next  day  there  was  a  great 
calm;  and  I  stood  before  the  Lord  and  prayed 
Him  again  that  Baxendale  should  be  destroyed 
for  Laurence's  sake:  and  as  I  prayed  I  looked 
down  to  the  ground  and  beheld  lying  at  my 
feet  a  bunch  of  keys — among  others  the  keys 
of  the  Hall  and  the  library.  And  I  said,  'God 
has  delivered  the  Hall  into  my  hand ;  I  will  go 
in  and  do  with  it  even  as  I  will !' " 

Michael's  heart  beat  fast,  and  he  prayed  that 
Webb's  life  might  be  spared  until  he  had  made 
a  full  confession.  "And  so  you  went  into  the 
house?"  he  prompted. 

The  dying  man's  eyes  were  bright  with  un- 
natural excitement;  it  was  the  last  flicker  be- 
fore the  light  went  out.  "No;  just  as  I  was 
going  to  open  the  front  door,  I  heard  a  Voice 
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say  in  my  ear:  'What  doest  thou  here,  Ru- 
fus?' And  I  answered,  'I  have  been  very 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts;  because  Thy 
children  have  forsaken  Thy  covenant  and  torn 
down  Thy  altars,  and  have  followed  after  false 
gods:  but  now  I  will  destroy  their  idols,  and 
cause  their  images  to  cease  out  of  the  land.'  " 

For  a  second  Rufus  struggled  for  breath, 
and  Michael's  heart  stood  still  for  fear  that 
even  now  Webb  would  die  before  his  full  con- 
fession was  made ;  but  the  unnatural  exaltation 
still  upheld  him,  and  he  went  on  again :  "Then 
the  Voice  said  unto  me:  'Son  of  man,  turn 
thee  yet  again:  thinkest  thou  that  the  Lord 
seeth  not.  or  that  He  hath  forsaken  the  earth? 
To  Him  belongcth  vengeance  and  recompense, 
and  it  is  He  that  killeth  and  He  that  maketh 
alive.  He  alone  can  create  and  He  alone  can 
destroy:  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver 
out  of  His  hand.'  And  when  the  Voice  had 
done  speaking  unto  me,  I  turned  me  away 
from  Baxendalc  Hall;  for  I  knew  that  I  was 
not  counted  worthy  to  save  the  soul  of  Lau- 
rence Baxendale,  nor  to  offer  up  his  dwelling- 
place  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  hosts.  It  is 
only  clean  hands  that  can  offer  up  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  mine  were  red  with  blood — the  blood 
of  my  own  wife." 

"Good  heavens,  Webb !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  did  not  set  fire  to  that  place  after  all  ?" 

"Nay:  the  burning  of  Baxendale  was  not  to 
mine  honour ;  for  the  I^ord  delivered  it  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman." 

"How  could  you  tell  it  was  a  woman  and 
not  a  man  that  burned  down  the  Hall?"  The 
vicar  was  now  almost  as  much  excited  as  Ru- 
fus Webb  himself. 

"Because  the  keys  belonged  to  a  woman — to 
a  woman  who  had  left  the  house  just  before  I 
prepared  to  enter  it,  and  who  had  done  there 
as  she  listed,  with  none  to  hinder  her  or  to 
make  her  afraid.  And  blessed  among  women 
shall  she  be — blessed  shall  she  be  above  women 
in  the  tent!  For  to  her  it  was  given  to  save 
the  soul  of  Laurence  Baxendale,  and  to  burn 
his  images  with  fire,  and  to  destroy  the  ac- 
cursed things  within  his  house." 

Rufus  fell  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted,  and 
Dr.  Arrowsmith  came  and  stood  behind  Ar- 
buthnot.  "It  is  nearly  over  now,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Michael  put  his  mouth  close  to  the  dying 
man's  ear.  "The  name  of  the  woman — for 
Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
woman,"  he  entreated. 

Webb's  voice  was  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible:  "The  name — of — the  woman— do  you 
say?    There  is  but  one  woman's  name — in  the 


— whole  world — and  that  is  Lettice — my  Let- 
tice— my  wife.  See — there  she  is  coming — to 
meet  me — through  the  field  of  poppies — the  red 
poppies.  Don't  you  see  her — in  her — white 
dress — and  the  little  curls — on  her  neck — and 
the  dimple — in  her  cheek?  I  knew — she 
would  come;  she  never  keeps  me  waiting. 
Look,  how  the  wind — is  blowing — the  little 
curls — across" 

But  Rufus  never  finished  the  sentence  on 
earth :  Lettice  herself  heard  the  end  of  it. 

"It  is  all  over,"  said  the  doctor  softly. 

Michael  stood  as  a  man  stunned:  one 
thought  and  one  only  still  possessed  his  mind 
and  branded  itself  upon  his  very  soul.  "It 
must  have  been  Lady  Alicia,"  he  kept  saying 
over  and  over  again  to  himself;  "it  must  have 
been  Lady  Alicia." 

On  her  husband's  return  from  Silverhamp- 
ton,  Nora  was  bitterly  disappointed  to  learn 
that  not  only  had  Rufus  Webb  not  confessed 
to  having  burned  down  Baxendale  Hall — he 
had  also  confessed  to  not  having  done  so: 
therefore  the  mystery  was  as  impenetrable  as 
ever.  The  vicar  did  not  tell  her — or  anybody 
else — Webb's  story  about  the  keys,  and  his 
conviction  that  it  was  a  woman's  hand  that 
had  actually  done  the  deed.  Michael  now  felt 
no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  Lady  Alicia  was 
the  culprit,  since  (so  far  as  he  knew)  she  was 
the  only  woman  who  had  access  to  the  keys  of 
Baxendale  Hall :  but  the  discovery  of  her 
guilt  would  make  matters  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter for  Laurence.  No  honourable  man  would 
touch  money  obtained  by  his  own  mother's 
crime;  and  his  rffisery  would  be  increased  ten- 
fold if  that  mother  were  publicly  convicted  of 
arson.  So  the  vicar  decided  to  lock  up  Webb's 
confession  in  his  own  breast,  and  never  reveal 
it  to  anybody. 

The  following  day  he  and  his  wife  went  to- 
gether to  Webb's  cottage  at  The  Ways,  and 
found  there  the  tin  box,  as  Rufus  had  said. 
Save  this  one  box  there  was  hardly  any  fur- 
niture left  in  the  house — Webb  had  parted 
with  almost  everything  he  possessed  in  order 
to  buy  bread. 

"What  do  you  think  there  is  inside?"  Nora 
whispered  to  her  husband. 

"Probably  some  relics  of  his  dead  wife:  but 
we  will  open  it  and  see." 

So  they  unlocked  it,  wondering  what  pa- 
thetic little  mysteries  they  should  find  therein. 

To  their  surprise  they  found  no  love  tokens ; 
only  heaps  of  manuscripts  all  in  Webb's  own 
handwriting;  and — to  their  still  greater  amaze- 
ment— they  discovered  that  these  were  the 
manuscripts  of  unpublished  novels. 
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At  the  top  of  the  box  was  the  following 
paper : 

"It  is  my  intention  to  burn  these  manuscripts 
before  I  die,  so  that  my  secret  may  perish  with 
me  and  my  sin  be  covered :  but  if  God  in  His 
justice  sees  fit  to  prevent  this,  I  solemnly  adjure 
whosoever  opens  this  box  utterly  to  destroy  its 
contents,  and  to  let  not  one  escape.  May  God 
forgive  mc  my  sin  in  writing  them! — but  they 
were  so  burned  into  my  brain  that  I  felt  I  must 
write  them  in  spite  of  myself — even  though 
I  knew  I  was  denying  the  living  God  in  so 
doing.  I  believe  my  brain  would  have  burst 
had  I  not  given  expression  to  the  ideas  which 
consumed  it:  nevertheless,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me  to  enter  into  life,  having 
stamped  out  the  intellect  which  separated  me 
from  my  God,  than  with  all  my  powers  to  be 
cast  into  hell,  where  their  worm  dicth  not  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched.  I  hold  that  novel- 
writing  and  novel-reading  arc  heinous  sins; 
for  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie  shall 
have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burncth  with 
fire  and  brimstone;  and  I  would  rather  die  for 
lack  of  bread  than  earn  money  by  such  a  means 
as  this.  I  will  never  endanger  the  souls  of 
others  by  letting  them  read  that  which  I,  in  my 
folly,  have  written:  but  maybe  (I  speak  as  a 
fool)  the  mere  writing  of  it  may  be  forgiven 
me,  if  the  memorial  of  it  perishes  with  me,  and 
it  be  destroyed  for  evermore. 


"(Signed) 


Rufus  Webb. 
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Before  burning. them,  Michael  and  his  wife 
read  Webb's  manuscripts,  as  he  had  given  them 
permission  to  do;  and  they  were  astonished  at 
the  brilliance  of  the  novels.  Admirable  in  ele- 
gance of  style,  mastery  of  delineation  of  char- 
acter, powerful  in  portrayal  of  feeling,  they 
bore  the  rare  hall-mark  of  genius;  and  might 
have  ranked — had  they  been  published — among 
the  greatest  novels  of  the  day. 

And  then  they  burned  the  heap  of  manu- 
scripts. 

When  the  last  scrap  of  paper  had  been  con- 
sumed, Nora  said  through  her  tears:  "Oh! 
Michael,  how  terrible  it  is  to  think  that  all 
that  poor  man's  genius  and  strength  and  ca- 
pacity for  feeling  were  utterly  wasted." 

"Not  wasted,  Nora:  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  waste  in  God's  economy." 

The  following  Sunday  the  vicar  of  Tetleigh 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  success  of  failure 
from  the  text,  "To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?"  He  showed  that  futile  efforts,  dis- 
appointed hopes,  unrequited  loves,  unfulfilled 
ideals,  unrealised  ambitions,  misplaced  trusts — 
none  of  these  arc  really  wasted;  that  it  was 
only  when  the  money  had  been  spent  and  the 
alabaster  box  broken  and  the  spikenard  had 
been  spilled  that  the  house  was  filled  with  the 
odour  of  the  ointment. 

People  said  that  it  was  the  best  sermon  he 
had  ever  preached:  but  he  said  it  was  the  best 
sermon  that  Rufus  Webb  had  ever  preached: 
and  perchance  he  was  right. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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New  York,  October  1,  1902. 

September  is  notable  from  a  publishing 
standpoint,  first,  for  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  books  brought  out,  and  second,  for 
the  prominence  of  many  of  the  authors  repre- 
sented, whose  reputations  should  insure  for 
their  new  works  large  sales,  which  usually  ex- 
ceeds all  otluT  classes  of  literature,  this  month 
is  much  less  than  either  the  general  miscellane- 
ous list  or  the  juveniles,  which  latter  are  al- 
most legion.  The  novel  of  the  month  leading 
in  the  point  of  sale  is  undoubtedly  Captain 
Macklin,  His  Memoirs,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  while  The  J'ulturcs.  by  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  and  The  Maid-at-Arms,  by  Robert 
W.  Chambers,  are  alrcadv  in  great  demand.  In 
addition  The  Climax,  bv  Charles  Felton  Pidgin, 
The  Needle's  Eye, by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley, 
and  The  Right  Princess,  by  Clara  Louise 
Burnham,  may  be  expected  to  be  in  good  de- 
mand as  they  become  more  widely  known. 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Lew 
Wallace,  Max  Pemberton,  Rose  Nouchette 
Carey,  General  Charles  King,  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  Thomas  Bai- 
ley Aldrich  make  up  a  list  of  popular  authors 
rarely  exceeded  in  one  month's  publications. 

The  output  of  new  juveniles,  as  noted  above, 
is  something  phenomenal,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
pick  the  titles  which  may  be  expected  to  have 
exceptional  sales,  but  such  standbyes  as  Chat- 
terbox and  the  new  Henty  books  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  Beautiful  Joe's  Paradise;  a  Se- 
quel to  Beautiful  Joe.  Denslow's  Night  Be- 
fore Christmas,  and  McClure*s  Children's  An- 
nual, 1903,  will  unquestionably  be  popular 
with  the  young  folks. 

From  the  large  list  of  miscellaneous  works 
for  the  month,  John  Fiske's  New  Prance  and 
New  England  is  likely  to  have  the  most  popu- 
lar sale,  and  All  the  Russias,  by  Henrv  Nor- 
man, and  Stazc  Confidences,  by  Gara  Morris, 
bid  fair  to  sell  readily.  Religious  subjects  are 
well  represented  and  include  Help  and  Good 
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Cheer,  by  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Faith  and 
Character,  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  and  The 
Wonderful  Teacher,  by  David  J.  Burrell. 
Autobiographies  and  lines  are  also  prominent, 
those  of  Alexander  Dumas,  James  Chalmers, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 
being  included. 

Business  in  general  for  the  month  past  com- 
pared favourably  with  previous  years.  School 
and  college  text-books  entered  largely  into  the 
sales,  and  the  demand  for  all  classes  of  edu- 
cational books  was  good.  Fiction  continued 
to  be  the  most  prominent  feature  in  retail 
sales,  and  the  leaders  of  the  summer  season 
were  in  good  demand,  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver 
Horn  and  Captain  Macklin  were  new  ad- 
ditions to  the  best  sellers.  Much  was  done 
by  the  dealer  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
fall  and  holiday  trade,  and  many  books  were 
placed  in  stock  which  may  be  expected  to  sell 
readily  later. 

Announcements  of  forthcoming  books  con- 
tinue unabated  and  there  are  yet  to  be  brought 
out  a  goodly  number  which  may  be  expected 
to  sell  largely.  The  Two  Vanrcvels,  by  Booth 
Tarkington,  Donovan  Pasha,  by  Gilbert  Par- 
ker, The  Loom  of  Life,  by  Charles  Frederic 
Goss,  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy,  by  Anthony 
Hope,  and  Cecilia,  the  Last  of  the  Vestals,  by 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  are  to  be  ready  this 
month. 

The  best  selling  books  during  September 
were: 

The  Virginian.     By  Owen  Wister.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan.    $1.00. 

Captain  Macklin.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    $1.50. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.    $1.50. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.  By  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.    $1.50. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.   $1.50. 

Temporal   Power.     By  Marie  Corelli.   $1.50 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.    $1.50. 

The  Vultures.    By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

$1.50. 

Hearts  Courageous.  By  Hal  lie  Erminie 
Rives.    $1.50. 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  By  A.  Con- 
an  Doyle.    $1.25. 

Dorothy  Vernon.    By  Charles  Major.    $1.50. 

The    Spenders.     By    Harry    Leon    Wilson. 

$1.50. 

The  I-eopard's  Spots.  By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.    $1.50. 

The     Conqueror.    By    Gertrude    Atherton. 

$1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  October  1,  1902. 

September  is  an  important  month  to  book- 
sellers and  publishers  generally  for  it  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  busy  season,  and 
the  volume  of  business  done  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent indicative  of  what  is  to  follow.  Certainly 
the  showing  made  during  that  period  this  year 
must  be  called  satisfactory,  for  the  high  aver- 


age of  recent  years  was  more  than  maintained. 
Country  trade  was  good  and  the  holiday  or- 
ders received  show  that  the  country  bookseller 
in  nearly  all  sections  is  disposed  to  be  liberal 
in  the  matter  of  stocking  up,  and  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  new  books  of  the  autumn.  New 
and  popular  fiction  has  evidently  the  call  in 
the  country  just  the  same  as  in  the  cities  for 
it  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  orders. 

Individual  book  sales  improved  greatly  last 
month  over  August,  and  such  books  as  The 
Virginian,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 
Castle  Craneycrow,  A  Speckled  Bird,  The 
Spenders,  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  etc. 
etc.,  made  good  records.  Several  likely  sellers 
were  published,  notably  Temporal  Power,  by 
Marie  Corelli,  Captain  Macklin,  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  and  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver 
Horn,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Local  interest 
was  very  strong  in  The  Long  Straight  Road, 
by  George  Horton,  and  On  Fortune's  Road,  by 
Will  Payne,  both  authors  having  taken  Chi- 
cago life  as  their  theme. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  from  the  books  that 
have  appeared  so  far  this  autumn,  that  the  ten- 
dency to  improvement  in  the  artistic  and 
mechanical  makeup  of  books,  which  has 
marked  recent  years,  continues  unabated.  It 
is  only  by  comparison  with  the  books  of  a 
decade  or  so  ago  that  the  improvement  can  be 
thoroughly  realised ;  more  especially  is  this 
shown  in  the  ordinary  novel,  which  is  quite  a 
different  book  to  its  prototype  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  all,  however,  is  in  book  illustrat- 
ing, especially  juveniles.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren's books  are  to  say  the  least,  creditably 
illustrated  nowadays — formerly  the  pictures 
were  something  fearful  and  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. 

Outside  of  fiction  there  has  been  little  of  es- 
pecial interest  in  recent  sales,  although  the 
demand  for  miscellaneous  books  is  unusually 
brisk.  School  book  business  was  heavy  while 
it  lasted,  but  the  season  is  short. 

Donovan  Pasha,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  and  The 
Two  Vanrcvels,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  were 
received  as  this  is  being  written,  and  will 
probably  be  in  good  request  during  this  month. 

The  first  installment  of  the  season's  holiday 
gift  books  arrived  last  month,  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  usual,  but  to  be  commended  on  that 
account.  Especially  attractive  are  the  new 
holiday  editions  of  Max  Midler's  Memories, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's.  Under  the  Trees, 
and  Lew  Wallace's  The  First  Christmas. 

The  books  which  led  sales  last  month  are 
as  follows: 

The  Virginian.     By  Owen  Wister.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Bv 
Alice  C.  Hegan.    $1.00. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  George  B.  McCut- 
cheon.    $1.50. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.   $1.50. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.    $1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.  By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.     $1.50. 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  By  Conan 
Dovle.    $1.25. 

Temporal  Power.    By  Marie  Corelli.   $1.50. 
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The    Spenders.    By   Harry   Leon    Wilson. 

$1.50. 

Captain  Macklin.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    $1.50. 

The  Long  Straight  Road.  By  George  Hor- 
ton.    $1.50. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.  By  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.    $1.50. 

On  Fortune's  Road.    By  Will  Payne.    $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane.    By  MacLane. 

$1.50. 

The  Man  from  Glengarry.  By  Ralph  Con- 
nor.   $1.50. 


Reginald 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
September  10  to  October  10. 

NEW  YORK. 

American  Bible  Society: 

Eighty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  1902. 

Appleton  and  Company : 

The  Things   that   are  Caesar's. 
Wright  Kauffman. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

Help  and  Good  Cheer.     Rev.  Theodore  L. 

Cuyler. 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life.    Theodore 

L.  Cuyler. 

Century  Company: 

The  East  of  To-day  and  To-morrow. 
Henry  Codman  Potter. 

Tommy  Remington's  Battle.  Burton-Eg- 
bert-Slcvenson. 

Sir  Marrok.     Allen  French. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Dazzler.  Jack  Lon- 
don. 

The  Boy  and  the  Baron.    Adeline  Knapp. 

Eight  Girls  and  a  Dog.     Carolyn  Wells. 

The  Boys  of  the  Rincon  Ranch.  H.  S. 
Canfield. 

The  Wyndham  Girls.  Marion  Ames  Tag- 
gart. 

Aladdin  O'Brien.    Gouverneur  Morris. 

Caterpillars  and  Their  Moths.  Ida  M. 
Eliot  and  C.  G.  Soule. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    John  G.   Nicolay. 

Crowcll  and  Company: 

Thorcau:  His  Home,  Friends  and  Books. 

Annie  R.  Marble. 
Word-Coinage.    Leon  Mead. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The  Conquest  of  Charlotte.  David  S. 
Mel  drum. 

Margarita.     Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 

Paul  Kclver.    Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

London.     Esther  Singleton. 

The  Guardian  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Lil- 
lian C.  Smythc.     (Vols.  I  &  II.) 

The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City.  Lillian  W. 
Betts. 

No  Other  Way.    Sir  Walter  Besant. 

The  American  Idea.    Joseph  B.  Gilder. 

Fuel  of  Fire.    Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

Christmas  Greeting.    Marie  Corelli. 


Under  the  Trees.  Hamilton  Wright  Ma- 
bie. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Memoirs  of  a  Contemporary.  Translated 
by  Lionel  Strachey. 

Tangled  Up  in  Beulah  Land.  J.  P.  Mow- 
bray. 

The  Wooing  of  Judith.  Sara  Beaumont 
Kennedy. 

Just  So  Stories.    Rudyard  Kipling. 

Dutton  and  Company: 

Atala.     Anna  O.  Commelin. 
When  the  Heart  is  Young.    William  Wal- 
lace Whitelock. 

Eckler : 

Searching  for  Truth. 

El  son  and  Company: 

Italian  Painting:  John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

Federal  Book  Company: 

Bondman  Free.    John  Oxenham. 
The  New  Christians.     Percy  White. 

Fenno  and  Company: 

Tasty  Dishes. 

Richard   Hume.    T.  B.   Warnock. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

The  Herr  Doctor.    Robert  MacDonald. 
Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters.    John  Oliver 

Hobbes. 
The     Needle's     Eye.      Florence      Morse 

Kingsley. 

Grafton  Press: 

The  Worth  of  Words.  Dr.  Ralcy  Husted 
Bell. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Outdoorland.     Robert  W.  Chambers. 

The  Vultures.     Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

Out  of  the  West.     Elizabeth   Higgins. 

Poems  and  Verses.     Edward  S.  Martin. 

The  Wooing  of  Wistaria.  Onoto  Wa- 
tanna. 

The  Ship  of  Dreams.    Louise  Forsslund. 

The  Maid-at-Arms.  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. 

The  First  Christmas.    Lew  Wallace. 

I  star  of  Babylon.  Margaret  Horton 
Potter. 

Holt  and  Company: 

Borrowed  Plumes.    Owen  Seaman. 
Mediaeval   Europe.    Charles   Bemont   and 
G.  Monod. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

The  Right  Princess.  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham. 

Etcrnalism.    Orlando  J.  Smith. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  George  E.  Wood- 
berry. 

A  Downrenter's  Son.    Ruth  Hall. 

The  Flag  on  the  Hilltop.  Mary  Tracy 
Earle. 

A  Sea  Turn  and  Other  Matters.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich. 

Lois  Mallet's  Dangerous  Gift.  Mary 
Catherine  Lee. 

Uncle  Charley.    Zephine  Humphrey. 
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New  France  and  New  England.  John 
Fiske. 

New  Burlesque.  Condensed  Novels. 
Second  Series.    Bret  Harte. 

Three  Little  Marys.     Nora  A.   Smith. 

Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow.  Thomas 
W.  Higginson. 

Captain  Craig.    Edwin  A.  Robinson. 

The  Strongest  Master.  Helen  Choate 
Prince. 

The  Heart  of  the  Doctor.  Mabel  G.  Fos- 
ter. 

Under  Colonial  Colours.  Everett  T.  Tom- 
linson. 

Lane: 

The  Beautiful   Mrs.   Moulton.     Nathaniel 

Stephenson. 
Poems.    Mary  Olcott. 

Life  Publishing  Company: 

Rhymes   and   Roundelays.    From  "Life." 

Longmann,  Green  and  Company: 

The  Manor  Farm.    M.  E.  Francis. 

Macmillan  Company: 

The  Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the 
Tariff.    G.  L.  Bolen. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness. 
H.  C.  King. 

John  Ruskin.     Frederic  Harrison. 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  Mar- 
guerite S.  Dickson. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episco- 
pate.    Henry  B.  Whipple. 

The  Roll-Call  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith. 

Early  American  Orations.  Edited  by 
Louie  R.  Heller. 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by 
Charles  R.  Gaston. 

A  Book  of  Old  English  Ballads.  With 
an  accompaniment  of  decorative  draw- 
ings by  George  W.  Edwards,  and  an  in- 
troduction by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Jean  Francois  Millet.    Julia  Cartwright. 

Children  of  the  Forest.    Jack  London. 

The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 

A  Little  Captive  Lad.    Beulah  Marie  Dix. 

Stories  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Peers  of 
France.    Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 

New  England  and  Its  Neighbours.  Clif- 
ton Johnson. 

The  Government  of  New  York.  William 
C.  Morey. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Indian  Boyhood.    Charles  E.  Eastman. 
The  Hole  in  the  Wall.    Arthur  Morrison. 
The  Ragged  Edge.    John  T.  Mclntyre. 
Dante  and  His  Time.    Karl  Federn. 
The  Two  Vanrevels.    Booth  Tarkington. 
Gabriel  Tolliver.    Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
Little    Stories    of    Married    Life.     Mary 

Stewart  Cutting. 
Border     Fights     and     Fighters.      Cyrus 

Townsend  Brady. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Sheep-Stealers.    Violet  Jacob. 
The  Poet  and  Penelope.    L.  Parry  Trus- 
cott 


In  City  Tents.     Christine  Terhune  Her 

rick. 
The     Administration     of     Dependencies. 

Alpheus  H.  Snow. 
Lavender  and  Old  Lace.     Myrtle  Reed. 
A   History  of  German  Literature.     John 

G.  Robertson. 

Revell : 

Aunt  Abbey's  Neighbours.     Annie  Trum- 
bull Slosson. 
The    Little    Green     God.      Caroline     A. 

Mason. 
Topsy-Turvy  Land.     Samuel  M.  Zwemcr 

and  Amy  E.  Zwemer. 
My  Dogs  in  the  Northland.     Egerton  R. 

Young. 
A     Chinese     Quaker.      Nellie     Blessing- 

Eyster. 
Down  in  Water  Street.     Samuel  H.  Had- 

ley. 
The  Bible  in  Brazil.    Hugh  C.  Tucker. 
Janet  Ward.     Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
By    Order    of    the    Prophet.     Alfred    H. 

Henry. 
Faith    and     Character.      Newell     Dwight 

Hillis. 
The  Evolution   of  a  Girl's  Ideal.      Clara 

E.  Laugnlin. 
Fool's  Gold.    Annie  Raymond  Still  man. 
The      Wilderness      Voyagers.      Franklin 

Welles  Calkins. 
The  Gift  of  the  Magic  Staff.    Fannie  E. 

Ostrander. 

Russell : 

A  Phenomenal  Fauna.    Carolyn  Wells. 
The  Adventures  of  Admiral  Frog.    John 

W.  Harrington. 
The     Adventures    of    Ulysses.      Charles 

Lamb. 
Children  of  our  Town.     E.  Mars  and  M. 

H.  Squire.    Verses  by  C.  Wells. 
The    Animals    at    the    Fair.      E.    Warde 

Blaisdell. 
Pictures  of  Romance  and  Wonder.     Sir. 

Ed.  Burne  Jones. 

Scribncr's  Sons: 

The  French  Revolution.  Thomas  Car- 
lyle. 

The  Christian  Point  of  View.  Three  ad- 
dresses by  G.  W.  Knox,  Arthur  C.  Mc- 
Giffert  and  Francis  Brown. 

The  White  Wolf  and  other  Fireside 
Tales.    A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. Doctor  Byrson.  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man. 

The  Making  of  Citizens.  R.  E.  Hughes, 
M.  A. 

Through  Hidden  Shcnsi.  Francis  H. 
Nichols. 

The  Private  Soldier  Under  Washington. 
Charles  K.  Bolton. 

New  Amsterdam  and  Its  People.  J.  H. 
Innes. 

Rob  and  His  Gun.  William  Alexander 
Linn. 

The  Mid-Eighteenth  Century.  J.  H. 
Miller. 

Aspects  of  Fiction  and  Other  Ventures  in 
Criticism.    Brander  Matthews. 
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Shakespeare    and    Voltaire.    Thomas    R. 

Lounsbury. 
Jeb  Hutton.    James  B.  Connolly. 
All  the  Russias.     Henry  Norman. 
The  Incarnation  of  the  Lord.    Charles  A. 

Briggs. 
Human    Nature    and    the    Social    Order. 

Charles  H.  Cooley. 
King  Mombo.     Paul  Du  Chaillu. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    E.  W.  Hor- 

nung. 
Tom  Grogan.    F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Gondola   Days.     F.   Hopkinson   Smith. 
The  British  Legion.     G.  A.  Henty. 
The  Treasure  of  the  Tncas.    G.  A.  Henty. 
Sea    Fighters    from    Drake    to    Farragut. 

Jessie  P.  Frothingham. 
Wayfarers  in  Italy.     Katharine  Hooker. 
Shakespeare's  Portrayal  of  the  Moral  Life. 

Frank  C.  Sharp. 
In  the  Wasp's  Nest.    Cyrus  T.  Brady. 
With    Kitchener    in    the    Soudan.     G.    A. 

Henty. 
Captain      Macklin.       Richard       Harding 

Davis. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Judith,  Phoenix  and  other  Anglo-Saxon 
Poems.  Translated  from  the  Grein- 
Wulker  text  by  J.  Leslie  Hall. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  His  Son. 
Selected  and  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Joseph  B.  Seabury. 

Wandering  Heroes.    Lillian  L.  Price. 

Le  Menteur.     Pierre  Corneille. 

Thier's  La  Campagne  De  Waterloo.     O. 

B.  Super. 

Stokes  Company: 

The  Garden  of  Lies.    Justus  Miles  For- 

man. 
Wolfville  Nights.     Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 
A     Woman    Ventures.      David    Graham 

Phillips. 
Come  with  me  into  Babylon.    Josiah  M. 

Ward. 
The    Foray   of    the    "Hendrik    Hudson." 

Frank  M.  Savilc. 
The  American  Diary  of  a  Japanese  Girl. 

Genjiro  Yeto. 
The    Mishaps    of    an    Automobilist.     De 

Witt  C.  Falls. 

Young  and  Company: 

Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young.    1903. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective.    O. 

E.  Randall. 
Handbook  on  Perspective.    Otto  Fuchs. 
Money  and  Banking.    Horace  White. 

Good  speed : 

Letters  of  Hugh  Earl  Percy.    Edited  by 

C.  K.  Bolton. 

Gorham  Press: 

The  Cult  of  the  Purple  Rose.  S.  E. 
Johnson. 


English  Lyrics  of  a  Finnish  Harp.  Her- 
man M.  Donner. 

Moses.    Charles  Hovey  Brown. 

The  Great  Procession  and  Other  Verses 
For  and  About  Children.  H.  P.  Spof- 
ford. 

The  Air  Voyager.     William  E.  Ingersoll. 

Lee  and  Shepard : 

Tom  Winstone — "Wide  Awake."  Martha 
James. 

A  Boy  of  a  Thousand  Years  Ago.  Har- 
riet T.  Comstock. 

In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Eva 
March  Tappan. 

Randy  and  Her  Friends.     Amy  Brooks. 

Brave  Heart  Elizabeth.  Adele  E.  Thomp- 
son. 

Hortense — A  Difficult  Child.  Edna  A. 
Foster. 

Dorothy  Dainty.    Amy  Brooks. 

The  Little  Girl  Next  Door.  Nina 
Rhoades. 

Concerning  Polly,  and  Some  Others. 
Helen  M.  Winslow. 

Chips.  Fragments  and  Vestiges.  Gail 
Hamilton. 

Madge,  a  Girl  in  Earnest.  S.  Jennie 
Smith. 

Boy  Donald  and  His  Hero.    Penn  Shirley. 

A  Girl  of  This  Century.  Mary  Greenleaf 
Darling. 

Cruising  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  E.  T. 
Tomhnson. 

Marching  on   Niagara.     Ed.   Stratemeyer. 

The  Sunset  Song  and  Other  Verses. 
Elizabeth  Akers. 

The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Kate  E.  Car- 
penter. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest.  Jeremiah 
Curtin. 

The  Queen  of  Quclpartc.  Archer  Butler 
Hulbcrt. 

Foxy  the  Faithful.     Lily  F.  Wcsselhoeft. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Czar.  John  R.  Car- 
ling. 

On  Guard  Against  Tory  and  Tarleton. 
John  Preston  True. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

The  Millionairess.     Julian  Ralph. 
Stage  Confidences.     Clara  Morris. 
Eagle  Blood.    James  Crcelman. 
Richard  Gordon.     Alexander  Black. 

Merrymount  Press: 

Four  Addresses.    Henry  Lee  Higginson. 

Page  and  Company: 

Milton's  England.    Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Hope  Loring.    Lilian  Bell. 
The  Last  Word.     Alice  MacGowan. 
The  Romance  of  Old  New  England  Roof- 
trees.     Mary  C.  Crawford. 

Turner  and  Company : 

A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Jonathan  Swift. 
Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  Other  Papers. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Jamieson-Higgins  Company : 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 
Moon    Children.    Laura    Dayton    Fessen- 
den. 

McClurg  and  Company: 

Catch    Words    of    Cheer.     Compiled    by 

Sara  A.  Hubbard. 
The  Standard  Light  Operas.    George  F. 

Upton. 
Musical  Pastels.    George  P.  Upton. 
A  Captjve  of  the  Roman  Eagles.     Felix 

Dahn. 
On  Fortune's  Road.    Will  Payne. 
In  Argolis.    George  Horton. 
The    Holland    Wolves.    J.    Breckenridge 

Ellis. 
Memories.    From    the    German    of    Max 

Muller,  by  George  P.  Upton. 
Little  Mistress  Good   Hope.    And  Other 

Fairy  Tales.    Mary  I.  Taylor. 
Mayken.    Jessie  Anderson  Chase. 
Birds  of  the  Rockies.    Leandcr  S.  Keyser. 
Prince  Silverwings  and  Other  Fairy  Tales. 

Edith  O.  Harrison. 

Rand  McNally  and  Company : 

The  New  Hamlet.     Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 
And  The  Smith  Family. 

Summy  Company: 

Music-Education.    Calvin  B.  Cady. 
Songs  and  Scissors.    Words  by  Lora  L. 
Holmes.    Music  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Lippincott  Company: 

Two  Thousand  Miles  on  an  Automobile. 

"Chauffeur." 
Alexander  Dumas.    His  Life  and  Works. 

Arthur  F.  Davidson.    M.  A. 
The  Home-Life  of  Borneo  Head-Hunters. 

W.  H.  Furness. 

Saunders  and  Company: 

Morphinism  and  Narcomania  from  Other 
Drugs.    T.  D.  Crothers. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 

In  the  Days  of  St.  Clair.    Dr.  James  Ball 

Naylor. 
Mother  Goose  Paint  Book.    J.  M.   Bar- 

nett. 
Poco  A.   Poco.    William  Franklin  John. 

son. 
The  Blue  Badge  of  Courage.    Henry  H. 

Hadley. 
The  Little  Woman  in  the  Spout.    Mary 

Agnes  Byrne. 
Seeds  of  April's   Sowing.     Adah  Louise 

Sutton. 
The  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.    Murat 

Hal  stead. 
The  Invisibles.    Edgar  Earl  Christopher. 
Far  Past  the  Frontier.    James  A.  Braden. 

EVANSTON,   ILL. 
Lord: 

In  Cupid's  Court    Franklin  P.  Adams. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

Bo  wen- Merrill  Company : 

Edges.    Alice  Woods. 

The  Long  Straight  Road.    George   Hor 

ton. 
The    Loom    of    Life.    Charles    Frederic 

Goss. 
The  Master  of  Appleby.    Francis  Lynde. 
Francezka.    Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 

LANCASTER,  MASS. 
Gark: 

The  Alcotts  in  Harvard.  Annie  M.  L. 
Clark. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Bell  and  Sons: 

The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art. 
Bernhard  Berenson.     (Vols.  I  &  II.) 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Lord  R.  Suther- 
land Gowcr. 

Black : 

The  Scott  Country.    W.  S.  Crockett. 

Dent  and  Company : 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles. Edited  by  Venerable  Archdeacon 
A.  Hughes  Games. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Streanc. 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings. 
Edited  by  J.  Robertson. 

Acts  and  Pastoral  Epistles.  Timothy,  Ti- 
tus and  Philemon.  Edited  by  B.  B. 
Warfield. 

The  Story  of  Verona.    Alethea  Wiel. 


Eyre  and  Spottiswoode : 

The  Bogey  Book.    E.  S. 
The    Jackdaw    of    Rheims. 
goldsby. 


Thomas   In- 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Snow  and  Farnham: 

John  Malcolm.     Edward  Fuller. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Publication  Office: 

The  Story  of  a  Great  City. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Eastern  High  School : 

Class  Poem:  1902.    Josephine  G.  Adams. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween September  1  and  October  1,  1902. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow 
ing  lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 
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NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Ranson's       Folly.        Davis.        (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Stronger  Than  Love.    Alexander.     (Bren- 

tano.)     1.50. 

3.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.    Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 

4.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.    Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Maid-at-Arms.        Chambers.         (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The      Vultures.       Merriman.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.     Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  Dorothy    Vernon.      Major.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Cavalier  Poets.     Lindsay.     (Abbey  Press.) 

75  cents. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Captain       Macklin.       Davis.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Temporal    Power.    Corel  li.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The      Vultures.       Merriman.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

3.  Tempo ra*    Power.    Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)    *  .50. 

4.  Wooing    of    Wistaria.     Watanna.      (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  OS  '/age  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  Captain      Macklin.       Davis.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Vultures.       Merriman.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Hearts       Courageous.       Rives.       (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mississippi  Bubble,   Hough*    (Bo wen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


5.  Temporal  Power.    Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.    (McClurc,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Those     Delightful      Americans.      Duncan. 

(Appleton.)     $1.50. 

5.  Temporal    Power.    Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Wooing  of  Wistaria.   Watanna.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Ranson's    Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.     Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Hearts    Courageous.     Rives.    (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Stronger    than    Love.    Alexander.     (Bren- 

tanos.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Shadow     of     the     Rope.     Hornung, 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Red     Chancellor.    Magnay.     (Bren- 

tano's.)    $1.50. 

5.  The      Vultures.       Merriman.       (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
Out   of   the    West.    Higgins.     (Harper.) 

6. 1      $1.50. 

Temporal  Power.    Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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1.  The    Virginian.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

4.  A  Speckled  Bird.    Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

5.  On   Fortune's   Road.    Payne.     (McQurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

I.  Tom  Tadf    Vcnable.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 
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2.  Hearts   Courageous.    Rives.    (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Castle  Crancycrow.    McCutchcon.   (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The      Vultures.       Merriman.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

J[  Scribner.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     Spenders.    Wilson.    ^Lothrop     Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Temporal    Power.     Corclli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Captain      Macklin.       Davis.        (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.    Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The     Leopard's     Spots.    Dixon.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Hearts    Courageous.    Rives.    (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The     Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)      $1.50. 

2.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Temporal    Power.     Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Captain      Macklin.       Davis.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.    (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

x.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 
$1.08. 

2.  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.     (Scribner.) 

$1.08. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     75  cents. 

4.  The     Misdemeanours     of     Nancy.     Hoyt. 

(Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.)     $1.08. 

5.  Castle  Crancycrow.    McCutchcon.    (Stone.) 

$T.o8. 

6.  Ranson's  Folly.  Davis.    (Scribner.)   $1.08. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.    Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 

2.  Hearts    Courageous.    Rives.    (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.     Doyle. 

(McClure  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.13. 

4.  The  Long  Straight  Road.     Horton.     (Bow- 

en- Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 

5.  The  Lady  Paramount.    Harland.  (Briggs.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Spenders.     Wilson.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1. 'The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

2.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Leonard's    Spots.     Dixon.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  Oldfield.       Banks.       (Macmillan.)       $1.50. 

6.  Hearts    Courageous.     Rives.    (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The     Virginian.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Ran  son's   Folly.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  Temporal    Power.    Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Valley  of  Decision.  Wharton.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $2.50 

6.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver     Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Castle  Crancycrow.    McCutcheon.    (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.     Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 

4.  The     Virg;nian.       Wister.       (M'cmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Fortunes  of  Oliver   Horn.     (Smith.) 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Ranson's    Folly.    Davis.    (Scribner.)    $150. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The     Leopard's     Spots.     Dixon.     (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.     Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Virginian.       Wister.        (Macmillan.) 

$150. 

4.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.    Doyle. 

(McClure  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The     Spenders.    Wilson.     (Lothrop     Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A  Speckled  Bird-    Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 
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MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

i.  Captain  Macklin.  Davis.  (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The      Virginian.       Wister..       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives.     (Bowcn-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.    Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Mcrrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     75  cents. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  A    Speckled   Bird.    Wilson.    (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Leopard's     Spots.     Dixon.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Temporal    Power.     Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.    (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The      Virginian.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Th«     Fortunes    of    Oliver     Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Leopard's    Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.    Hough.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 

5.  Captain      Macklin.       Davis. 

$1.50. 

6.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives. 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


(Scribner.) 
(Bowen-Mer- 


1.  The      Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The    Spenders.     Wilson.     (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Hearts   Courageous.    Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Leopard's     Spots.     Dixon.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The      Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Captain      Macklin.       Davis.       (Scribner.) 

$150. 

3.  Temporal    Power.     Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Kenton*.     Howell.     (PTarpcr.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Speckled   Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Abner  Daniel.    Harben.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 


PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The     Blazed     Trail.     White.      (McClure. 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  RansonV      Folly.        Davis.         (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Kindred  of  the  Wild.     Roberts.      (Page). 

$2.00. 

6.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Audrey.    Johnston.     (Houghton,   Mifflin  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Two    Islands.     Condon.     (Gill     Co.) 

$1.50  net. 

4.  The     Battleground.      Glasgow.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The      Vultures.       Merriman.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A   Speckled  Bird.    Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

r.  The     Virginian.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

2.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver     Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Captain      Macklin.       Davis.        (Scribner.) 

$150. 

4.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.  (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Spenders.     Wilson.     (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.    (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.    Smith. 

(Scribner.)      $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Ranson's   Folly.    Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  By  Order  of  the  Prophet.    Henry.     (Rcvell 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Temporal    Power.    Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Audrey.    Johnston.     (Houghton    Mifflin   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Mississippi    Bubble.     Hough.     (Bow 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Ranson's   Folly.    Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Castle   Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.  (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 
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6.  The     Wooing     of 
(Harper.)     $1.50. 


Wistaria.      Watanna.      6.  The  Heritage  of  Unrest.    Overton.    (Apple- 
ton  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


ST  PAUL.  MINN. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Spenders.    Wilson.     (Lothrop     Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Dorothy    Vernon.    Major.        (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.   (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The     Leopard's     Spots.    Dixon.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.    (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.    Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.   (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Man  from  Glengarry.    Connor.     (Re- 

vell  Co.)    $1.50. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  Temporal     Power.     Corel li.     (Briggs.)    75 

cents  and  $125. 

2.  Castle    Craneycrow.      McCutcheon.       (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Briggs.)     75  cents. 

4.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.    (McLeod 

&  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  The     Virginian.        Wister.         (Macmillan 

$1.50. 

6.  The       Vultures.       Merriman.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.      (Macmillan.) 

$150. 

2.  The  Country  God  Forgot.    Charles.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Story  of  Mary  MacLane.     Mactane. 

(Stone  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.    (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  David    Harum.      Westcott.      (Appleton    & 

Co.)     $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan.   ' 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The    Leopard's    Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Hearts   Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen- Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Stronger    than    Love.    Alexander.     (Bren- 

tanos.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Conqueror.    Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$150. 

2.  Captain       Macklin.       Davis.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Tree.     Richards.     (Estcs.)     75  cents. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  Temporal    Power.    Corelli.     (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The    Virginian.      Wister.       (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50 252 

2.  Oliver     Horn.      Smith.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50  128 

3.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan.      (Century  Co.)     $1.00 117 

4.  The      Mississippi      Bubble.       Hough. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50 105 

5.  Castle       Craneycrow.        McCutcheon. 

(Stone.)     $1.50 76 

6.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50  72 


PllbeTwenly  Five  Cent 


Two  Dollars  per  Year 
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Every  bit  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  possesses  life= 
saving  qualities,  for  it  is  a  Sanitary, 
Antiseptic,  Disinfectant  Soap.  Its  use 
throughout  the  household  will  insure 
perfect  sanitary  conditions  in  the  home. 
Lifebuoy  Soap  is  made  of  the  purest 
ingredients.    It  is  soap  perfection. 

At  dealers  always  Five  Cents  the  cake,  or  by  mall,  two  cakes  Ten  Cents 
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Mr.  Gillette  is  once  more  with  us,  and 
admirers     of     Sherlock 
Mr.  oiiwia-         Holmes  are  again  crowd- 
Kitnn.  ing  the  theatre.     We  go 

every  night  when  we  can 
get  away  from  other  engagements;  and 
we  shall  continue  going  as  long  as  the 
play  holds  the  stage.  It  is  really  the 
most  perfectly  stage-managed  perform- 
ance that  we  have  ever  seen,  without  a 
single  defect  even  in  the  most  minute 
detail.  Mr.  Gillette  is  Sherlock  Holmes 
himself,  and  there  is  not  an  incompetent 
actor  in  the  cast.  Just  one  bit  of  busi- 
ness, however,  has  always  struck  us  as 
un-Sherlockian.  When  Professor  Mo- 
riarty  visits  Holmes  in  Baker  Street  and 
Holmes  at  the  right  moment  levels  a  pis- 
tol at  his  head  and  causes  Willie  to  re- 
move the  revolver  from  the  Professor's 
pocket,  Sherlock  suddenly  becomes  care- 
less and  turns  his  back,  knowing  that  the 
cartridges  have  been  removed  from  the 
weapon  that  lies  on  the  table.  But  if  the 
Professor  was  really  as  great  as  the  book 
describes  him,  he  would  have  had  other 
pistols  in  other  pockets  and  the  real 
Sherlock  would  have  had  Willie  go 
through  these  other  pockets  before  he 
himseH  turned  his  back.  We  beg  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Gillette  to  this 
point,  as  it  hurts  us  to  see  Holmes  rep- 
resented as  capable  of  such  a  lack  of 
thoroughness. 

We  wish  we  knew  just  how  great  a 
share  Sir  Conan  Doyle  really  had  in  the 
construction  of  the  play.  The  invention 
of  the  gas-chamber  seems  like  his  work, 
because  it  is  so  unusual  and  creepy.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  love-part  must 
have  been  Mr.  Gillette's  invention,  for  it 
is  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Sher- 


lock in  the  book.  Still,  it  is  very  unob- 
trusively introduced  and  is  a  mere  thread 
of  sentiment  running  through  the  play, 
for  Mr.  Gillette  has  the  unusual  instinct 
which  tells  him  just  where  to  stop.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  the  girl  who  proposes  to 
Sherlock,  and  not  Sherlock  to  the  girl. 

We  don't  mind  admitting  to  our  read- 
ers that  there  is  trouble 
A.  Bdiuriai       in    the    office    of    The 
Crui*.  Bookman.      In  fact,  the 

relations  between  the 
Junior  Editor  and  the  Senior  Editor  are 
seriously  strained.      It  all  came  from  a 
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remark  of  the  Senior  Editor,  who  hap- 
pened one  day  after  some  hours  of  rev- 
erie to  ask,  a  propos  of  nothing:  "I  won- 
der what  Sherlock  Holmes  gave  Watson 
for  a  wedding  present?"  Now  that  is 
an  interesting  question.  You  see,  when 
Watson  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  marry  Miss  Morstan,  Holmes  ex- 
pressed his  regret,  because  on  general 
principles  he  didn't  believe  in  marriage. 
Still,  Watson  was  his  one  intimate  friend, 
and    indeed    had    met     Miss     Morstan 


mit  that  this  theory  has  the  merit  of  defi- 
niteness ;  yet  somehow  or  other  it  doesn't 
seem  satisfactory  nor  quite  like  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Still,  he  hadn't  any  explana- 
tion of  his  own  to  offer,  and  so  he  goes 
around  in  a  most  dispirited  way,  while 
the  Junior  Editor  moves  briskly  about  the 
office  with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority, 
rattling  his  golf-sticks  and  grinning  in 
the  most  exasperating  fashion  whenever 
he  catches  the  Senior  Editor's  eye.  This 
cannot  go  on  forever,  and  something  is 


through  Holmes,  as  is  written  in  The 
Sign  of  the  Four.  So  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Holmes  gave  him  no  wedding 
present  at  all.  Yet  what  sort  of  wedding 
present  would  a  man  like  Sherlock 
Holmes  hit  upon?  It  is  a  very  subtle 
question  and  needs  much  thought.  But 
the  Junior  Editor  answered  it  right  off, 
as  though  it  were  quite  simple.  He  said 
that  weddings  and  such  things  being 
wholly  out  of  Holmes's  line,  he  probably 
went  to  some  big  shop  in  Bond  Street  and 
handed  out  a  ten-pound  note  to  the  first 
clerk  he  met,  and  said:  "Please  choose  a 
wedding  present  for  me  to  give  to  a 
friend."     The  Senior  Editor  had  to  ad- 


going  to  happen.  Why  should  he  bring 
his  confounded  golf-sticks  into  the  office, 
anyway?  Of  course,  he  says — but  what 
he  says  is  utterly  irrelevant.  We  have 
an  idea  that  Miss  Carolyn  Wells  might 
find  a  way  out  for  us.  We  are  not  ex- 
actly fishing  for  a  contribution  from  her 
— so  far  as  that  goes,  we  are  always  fish- 
ing for  contributions  from  her — but  we 
do  think  that  if  she  would  let  her  ingen- 
ious mind  flicker  around  the  subject  for  a 
little  while  she  would  probably  hit  upon 
the  real  answer  to  the  question.  If  she 
doesn't,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  the  Janu- 
any  number  of  this  magazine  is  not  going 
to  come  out  on  time. 
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We  have  before  us  the  first  number  of 
The    Reader,    described 
oar  upon     its     cover    as     a 

Lateit  Rival.  monthly  magazine  of  lit- 
erature. We  have  looked 
through  it  with  some  special  interest, 
because  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  going 
to  cut  The  Bookman  out.  Naturally, 
therefore,  it  deserves  attention.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  good  deal  better  than  the  first 
number  of  The  Bookman  was  when  we 
began  work  in  February,  1895.  Looking 
back  at  that  production  after  this  length 
of  time,  we  are  free  to  say  that  it  was 
reall}  about  the  deadliest,  dullest  thing 
that  we  can  remember.  It  makes  us  turn 
hot  and  cold  all  over  whenever  we  see  it 
now,  which  isn't  often ;  for  it  has  become 
scarce  and  sells  for  a  fancy  price  to  col- 
lectors. For  our  part,  we  wish  it  was 
still  scarcer. 

However,  to  come  back  to  The  Reader. 
It  is  pretty  good  in  spite  of  its  having  to 
use  so  many  of  its  contributors  twice  in 
the  one  number.  Thus,  Mr.  Henry  Tyr- 
rell has  two  shots  at  the  mark  (he  doesn't 
hit  it  either  time),  and  there  are  two 
courses  of  Bliss  Carman  and  of  Mr.  R.  V. 
Risley  ( the  Mr.  Risley  who  settled  the  sex 
questions  some  time  ago,  as  you  will  re- 
member), and  of  J.  Stewart  Doubleday. 
There  is  a  London  Letter  and  a  Pans 
Letter — two  features  that  we  dropped 
some  time  ago — and  a  department  of 
the  Drama.  The  best  thing  in  the 
whole  112  pages  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Bernard  G.  Richards,  which  we  wish  that 
he  had  sent  to  The  Bookman.  It  is  on 
"The  Attitude  of  Jews  Toward  Jewish 
Fiction,"  and  it  is  full  of  very  interesting 
facts  and  comments.  Also  we  wish  that 
we  had  secured  the  curious  portrait  of 
Henry  James,  who  has  grown  quite  old 
since  he  was  last  photographed,  and  who 
no  longer  resembles  King  Edward  VII. 
as  he  used  to  and  as  he  was  very  proud 
of  doing.  The  poetry  is  pretty  bad,  but 
not  worse  than  some  of  ours;  though 
Bliss  Carman's  improvements  on  Sappho 
rather  got  on  our  nerves.  The  worst 
thing  of  all  is  "The  Literary  Guillotine," 
which  we  should  discuss  if  it  were  not 
too  amateurish  a  piece  of  work  to  make 
it  worth  our  while.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  only  the  first  of  a  series  under  that  title, 
so  The  Reader  starts  out  with  a  consid- 
erable handicap.     On  the  whole,  though, 


we  have  occupied  an  hour  very  agreeably 
in  studying  the  make-up  of  our  esteemed 
contemporary  and  rival;  and  we  honestly 
hope  that  if  it  shall  turn  out  in  the  end  to 
be  better  than  our  own  magazine,  it  may 
get  all  our  readers  away  from  us.  But 
we  are  not  exactly  in  a  blue  funk  just 
yet. 


MH.    GILLETTE   AS   SHERLOCK 
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Mr.   James   Creelman   is   one   of   the 
latest   representatives   of 
fir.  jamai  journalism   to   enter   the 

cr««im«n.  already  crowded  ranks 
of  fiction  writers.  Con- 
cerning his  novel,  Eagle  Blood,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  here;  but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Creelman's  fiction  will 
never  prove  so  thrilling  as  the  facts  which 
he  told  of  in  his  book  of  last  year  enti- 
tled On  the  Great  Highway — a  collection 
of  his  reminiscences  as  a  correspondent. 
We  ought  to  have  reviewed  this  most  fas- 
cinating volume  long  ago ;  but  we  didn't, 
perhaps  being  unconsciously   influenced 


by  a  grudge  which  we  bear  toward  the 
author  on  account  of  that  same  book.  It 
came  about  in  this  way :  Last  year,  soon 
after  On  the  Great  Highway  appeared, 
Mr.  Creelman  very  courteously  sent  us 
a  copy  of  it  with  his  autograph.  It 
reached  us  on  an  evening  when  we  had  a 
most  important  piece  of  work  to  do  and 
not  much  time  to  do  it  in.  Just  before 
sitting  down  to  our  task  we  picked  up 
Mr.  Creelman's  book  and  started  in  to 
read  a  few  pages  just  to  clear  our  mind. 
Presently  midnight  came  and  the  work 
had  not  been  done,  but  On  the  Great 
Highway  had  been  read  from  i 
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over.  Thereby  we  incurred  much  cen- 
ure  the  next  day,  so  that,  having  become 
rary,  we  shall  not  open  Eagle  Blood  until 
'e  have  cleared  the  docket,  so  to  speak, 
nd  can  take  half  a  day  off  for  pleasure. 

On  the  Great  Highway  gives  one  a  par- 
ial  revelation  of  the  extraordinary  life 
lat  is  led  by  the  special  correspondent  of 

great  newspaper.  Mr.Creelmanhasbeen 


everywhere  and  has  seen  everything.  He 
was  at  Port  Arthur  when  the  Japanese 
troops  took  the  place  and  butchered  the 
inhabitants.  He  was  in  Cuba  when 
the  struggle  for  independence  was  draw- 
ing to  its  fateful  close.  He  saw  the  bat- 
tle of  El  Caney.  He  accompanied  Fun- 
ston  and  his  Kansans  in  their  dare-devil 
charges  near  Manila.  He  has  witnessed 
the  wild  orgies  of  the  Haytian  serpent- 
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dancers.  He  has  interviewed  the  King 
of  Corea,  the  Pope,  General  Weyler, 
King  George  of  Greece.  Count  Tolstoy, 
Kossuth  and  Sitting  Bull.  When  Ad- 
miral Camara  set  sail  with  his  squadron 
for  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  known 
that  Dewey's  force  was  inadequate  to 
meet  this  new  enemy  if  he  arrived  before 
our  two  big  monitors  should  reach  Ma- 
nila Bay,  Mr.  Creel  man  was  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  Hearst  of  the  New  York 
Journal  to  charter  a  British  steamer  and 
sink  it  in  the  Suez  Canal,  so  as  to  block 
Camara 's  way  until  Dewey  was  rein- 
forced. All  these  things  and  more  are 
in  this  book,  and  it  is  just  as  good  read- 
ing now  as  it  was  a  year  ago  when  it  up- 
set our  evening's  work  and  got  us  into 
trouble. 

*t 

It  was  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  who 

was  first  guilty  of  cou- 

Arthar  norriaao   p]jng  together  the  names 

s>«.t.«f~_.     of    Stephen    Crane    and 

StaphM  Cnno.  f 

Arthur  Morrison  in  an 
article  which  afterward  gave  the  title  to 
his  volume  of  essays,  The  New  Fiction. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  similarity  of 
subject  in  A  Child  of  the  Jago  and  Mag- 
gie: A  Girt  of  the  Streets,  no  better  proof 
is  needed  of  Mr.  Traill's  incapacity  to  pass 
judgment  on  these  two  authors  than  the 
bare  fact  that  he  classed  them  in  the  same 
category.  Whatever  were  the  limitations 
of  the  author  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age.he  was  not  restricted  territorially,  nor 
confined  to  just  a  few  isolated  types  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Crane  had  the  born  jour- 
nalist's instinct  for  news.  In  whatever 
corner  of  the  world  he  happened  to  be,  he 
lost  no  time  in  seizing  upon  the  salient 
facts — those  essential  little  details  which 
help  to  make  one  see.  But  what  would 
be  more  incongruous  than  to  fancy  Mr. 
Morrison  as  a  reporter,  dashing  off  snap- 
shot impressions  and  driving  his  pencil 
ahead  in  a  mad  race  with  the  linotype 
compositor  before  the  forms  are  closed 
for  the  last  edition?  Every  page  that  he 
writes  bears  the  imprint  of  careful  delib- 
eration, long  self-communion,  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  narrow  circle  within 
which  he  moves. 

*t 
Mr.  Morrison's  hooks  are,  in  the  best 
sense  of  a  much-abused  phrase,  human 
documents.     They  embody  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  a  man  who  for  up- 


ward of  a  decade  has  identified  himself 
with  the  life  of  the  people  he  undertook 
to  study — the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Whitecliapel  and  the  Jago  and 
Ratcliff  Highway.  No  missionary  ever 
got  quite  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  whose  souls  he  was  striving  to 
save  as  Mr.  Morrison  gets  to  the  thieves 
and  outcasts  of  London,  because,  to  be- 
gin with,  no  missionary  could  afford  to 


MR.  JEROME  K.  JEROME  CARICATURED. 

make  Ihcrr  ways  his  ways,  or  even  if  he 
could,  would  be  willing  to  recognise  so 
frankly  and  impartially  how  large  a  part 
of  his  efforts  for  their  redemption  is 
labour  thrown  away. 
* 
Mr.  Morrison's  work  in  the  London 
slums  dates  back  to  the  early  nineties, 
when,  as  secretary  of  a  charitable  organ- 
isation, he  began  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  deserving  poor.  The  difficulty 
of  winning  the  confidence  of  these  sus- 
picious and  clannish  outcasts  led  him  to 
make  his  home  among  them,  adopting  a 
trade,  that  of  match-box  making,  and 
actually  supporting  himself  by  it,  toiling 
over    his    bench    until    his    nails    were 
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cracked  and  his  fingers  bled.  His  special 
prowess  as  a  boxer  gained  him  a  certain 
local  celebrity,  and  opened  the  doors  to 
him  one  after  another  of  the  principal 
thieves'  clubs ;  and  many  a  dark  crime  he 
heard  plotted  in  husky  whispers,  without 
knowing  or  wishing  to  know  the  specific 
details.  His  first  volume,  Tales  of  Mean 
Streets,  was  the  outcome  of  five  years'  ex- 
perience. Those  which  have  since  fol- 
lowed at  regular  intervals,  A  Child  of  the 
Jago,  To  London  Town,  The  Hole  in 
the  Wall,  while  showing  riper  knowledge, 
are  conceived  in  essentially  the  same 
spirit.  The  striking  keynote  of  them  all 
is  his  frank  recognition  of  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  trying  to  effect  any  permanent  re- 
form. Missions  and  Sunday-schools  they 
will  tolerate  for  what  material  advantage 
they  can  get  out  of  them,  but  beyond  this, 
he  recognises  that  any  definite  improve- 
ment is  hopeless.  His  latest  volume,  The 
Hole  in  the  IV all,  is  in  a  measure  a  more 
symmetrical  piece  of  fiction  than  any- 
thing that  he  has  previously  done.  The 
plot  is  more  definite,  more  dramatic,  more 
fully  rounded  out.  His  earlier  volumes 
have  something  of  the  effect  of  being 
chopped  off  short,  like  a  yard  of  cloth ; 
but  this  one  has  a  logical  beginning  and 
end.  It  is  the  history  of  a  stolen  pocket- 
book  containing  a  bundle  of  £800  in 
notes,  first  embezzled  from  an  insolvent 
firm,  then  stolen  from  the  body  of  the 
murdered  thief,  and  afterward  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  leaving  behind  it  a 
wide  wake  of  blood  and  crime.  There 
are  many  pages  that  bear  a  second  read- 
ing; there  are  at  least  two  scenes  that 
need  to  be  read  but  once;  they  possess 
that  quality  of  grim  horror  which,  no 
matter  how  hard  one  tries,  refuses  to  be 
forgotten. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 

written  during  the  past 
month   regarding   £mile 
Haret  on  Zola.      Zola's    permanent    posi- 
tion in  French  letters,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  call  to  mind  a  curi- 
ous   and    half-forgotten    little    volume 
which  appeared  about  a  decade  ago,  Jules 
Huret's  Enquete  sur  Involution  Litte- 
raire.  It  was  based  upon  a  series  of  inter- 
views which  an  enterprising  journalist 
secured  on  behalf  of  the  £cho  de  Paris. 
The  list  of  names  is  representative  of 

what  is  best  in  contemporary  French  lit- 


erature, and  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
was  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  letters  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  As  it  happened, 
however,  the  burning  question  of  the  mo- 
ment was  the  fate  of  Naturalism.  U Ar- 
gent had  just  appeared  and  was  already 
in  its  seventieth  thousand.  La  D£b&- 
clef  the  real  keystone  of  Zola's  literary 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  was  already  rough- 
hewn,  and  some  plodding  mathematician 
had  just  discovered  that  the  united  edi- 
tions of  the  author's  works,  placed  in  a 
single  pile,  would  overtop  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  Consequently,  Rougon-Mac- 
quart,  Naturalism,  Zola — Zola,  Natural- 
ism, Rougon-Macquart — run  like  a  sort 
of  Wagnerian  motiv  through  every  page 
of  M.  Huret's  diligent  Enquete.  Zola 
himself  stood  as  a  sort  of  godfather  to 
the  book.  "Above  all,"  he  said,  "gather 
these  interviews  into  a  volume.  I  have 
set  my  heart  upon  having  it  in  my  library, 
if  only  as  a  souvenir  of  this  set  of  sharks 
who,  because  they  are  unable  to  eat  me, 
spend  their  time  in  eating  each  other." 

The  resulting  volume  is  really  intensely 
amusing,  it  is  so  full  of  naive  blunders, 
pompous  forecasts  that  have  come  to 
nothing,  petty  spleen  and  misplaced  ad- 
miration. As  for  Naturalism,  a  large 
majority,  from  Anatole  France  down- 
ward, settle  the  question  offhand:  "Le 
naturalisme,  c'est  Zola,  Zola  tout  seul," 
to  borrow  Lemaitre's  phrase — and  Nat- 
uralism was  dead — everybody  knew  that ; 
ergo,  Zola  himself  was  already  as  good 
as  buried.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note,  back  of  these  flippant,  inadequate, 
often  contemptuous  opinions,  a  veiled 
anxiety,  an  uncomfortable  consciousness 
that  they  were  not  taking  at  his  true 
worth  this  big  talent  that  dared  to  turn 
out  a  colossal  piece  of  work  which  hap- 
pened to  be  incommensurate  with  ac- 
cepted standards.  Even  those  who  gave 
him  the  frankest  recognition  were  out  of 
sympathy  with  him.  "His  work,"  de- 
clared Maurice  Barres,  "is  a  powerful  and 
enduring  monument,  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  never  been  able  to  become  in- 
terested;" and  Mallarme,  while  cordially 
recognising  Zola's  "admirable  qualities, 
his  unparalleled  sense  of  life  and  the 
movements  of  crowds,"  voiced  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  when  he  added,  "but  the 
tendency  to-day  is  to  revert  to  the  good 
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tury,  which  was  much  more  humble  and 
modist."  Verlaine  summarises  in  epi- 
grammatic fashion  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates him  from  the  author  of  La  Terre: 
"I  am  a  song-bird — Zola  is  an  ox."  In 
short,  the  whole  volume  is  full  of  com- 
ments, amusing,  suggestive  and  often 
valuable.  It  would  be  worth  preserving 
if  only  because  it  records  that  Ernest  Re- 
nan  declared  after  reading  La  Faute  de 
L'Abbe  Mouret  that,  although  it  was 
"too  long,  a  great  deal  too  long,"  "the  au- 
thor was  a  man  of  worth,  of  incontes- 
table worth." 

It  was  in  his  own  interview  with  Hurct 
that  Zola  himself  first  admitted  that  the 
public  was  tiring  of  Realism  and  demand- 
ing something  different.  "If  I  have  the 
time,  I  will  give  them  what  they  want," 
he  added,  probably  with  the  scheme  of 
Les  Trois  Villcs  already  in  mind.  The 
phrase  attracted  some  little  attention  at 
the  moment.  Huysmans,  especially,  was 
struck  by  it.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he, 
"Zola  could  do  it  ?  He  is  young  yet,  and 
with  one  effort  of  his  athletic  powers  he 
could  break  through  the  blind  alley  into 
which  Naturalism  has  been  driven."  As 
it  turned  out,  M.  J.  H.  Rosny  proved  a 
truer  prophet:  "Zola  told  you  he  might 
do  something  different  to  replace  Natu- 
ralism? Well,  so  much  the  worse,  for 
he  will  do  it  badly."  Had  Zola  never 
written  a  line  after  La  Debacle,  his  lit- 
erary reputation  would  have  suffered  no 
loss.  To  the  historian  of  literature  the 
huge  scheme  of  Les  Quatre  fivangiles  of- 
fers certain  points  of  interest;  but  the 
general  verdict  is  likely  to  be :  "Zola  was 
a  Naturalist;  he  once  tried  to  do  some- 
thing different,  and  he  did  it  badly." 

What  has  not  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sised is  the  fact  that  symptoms  of  the 
coming  change  are  to  be  already  detected 
in  Le  Docteur  Pascal,  the  closing  volume 
of  the  Rougon-Macquart.  As  a  part  of 
the  general  scheme,  it  was  written  in  a 
half-hearted  manner.  The  author  was 
palpably  writing  it  simply  from  a  dogged 
determination  to  round  out  a  self-appoint- 
ed task.  Its  one  feature  of  general  in- 
terest, curiously  enough  omitted  from 
the  English  translation  published  a  few 
years  ago,  was  the  elaborate  genealogical 
tree  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family,  giv- 
le  glance  a  comprehensive  view 


of  the  plan  and  correlation  of  the  entire 
series.  When  the  ninth  volume,  Un 
Page  d'Amour,  appeared  in  1878,  Zola 
published  with  it  his  first  draft  of  this 
family  tree,  together  with  the  statement 
that  he  left  it  just  as  it  was  drawn  up 
before  a  line  of  La  Fortune  des  Rougon 
had  been  written.  The  enlarged  and 
amplified  tree  which  appears  in  Le  Doc- 
teur Pascal  is  interesting  primarily  as  a 
proof  that  the  original  scheme  was  ad- 
hered to  throughout  the  series.  Of 
course,  when  Zola  undertook  his  task 
there  was  nothing  to  warn  him  of 
the  imminence  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  and  the  Commune,  which  after- 
ward afforded  him  the  dramatic  cli- 
max for  Lck  Debacle.  But  he  himself  felt 
that  these  incidents  cost  him  mort&than 
he  gained,  by  disarranging  his  plans  and 
hastening  the  denouement  of  certain  nov- 
els, notably  that  of  Nana,  whom  he  was 
forced  to  kill  off  at  least  ten  years  earlier 
than  he  had  intended.  It  would  make  an 
interesting  article,  if  some  one  would 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  various 
petty  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies 
into  which  the  events  of  1870-71  betrayed 
Zola.  But  a  comparison  of  the  two  gene- 
alogical trees,  above  mentioned,  prove 
that  only  in  one  essential  point  was  the 
general  scheme  of  the  family  changed. 
This  change  was  in  regard  to  the  children 
of  Gervaise,  the  heroine  of  L'Assommoir. 
In  the  earlier  scheme  she  was  accredited 
with  three  children  only,  a  daughter, 
Nana,  and  two  sons,  Claude,  the  hero  of 
L'CEuvre,  and  Etienne,  who  later  reap- 
pears in  Germinal.  It  is  evident  that  the 
unprecedented  success  of  the  novels  deal- 
ing with  this  branch  of  the  family  tempt- 
ed Zola  for  once  to  modify  his  plan 
and  invent  one  more  son,  Jacques,  who 
forms  the  hero  of  La  Bete  Humaine  and 
appears  between  the  other  two  sons  in 
the  second  family  tree. 

In  his  recent  article  upon  Zola,  contrib- 
uted to  the  North  American  Rezicw, 
Mr.  Howells  starts  an  interesting  line 
of  thought  when  he  suggests  that  no  one 
has  ever  given  sufficient  weight  to  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  Rome  is  by  birth 
almost  as  much  an  Italian  as  he  is  a 
Frenchman.  The  suggestion  is  worth 
considering,  for  it  not  only  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  lack  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
among  his  confreres  in  Paris,  but  it  also 
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throws  light  upon  the  fact  that  no  other 
Frenchman  and  no  Anglo-Saxon,  for 
that  matter,  has  come  so  near  to  imitating 
Zola's  methods,  the  minute  observation 
of  his  theory,  the  panoramic  movement 
and  epic  sweep  of  his  practice,  as  have  a 
small  group  of  Italian  writers,  and  chief 
among  them  Signora  Matilde  Serao.  The 
debt  which  this  versatile  Neapolitan 
novelist  owes  to  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series  could  scarcely  be  summed  up  in  a 
couple  of  paragraphs ;  it  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  a  borrowed  title,  that  //  Ventre 
di  Napoli  is  an  echo  of  Le  Ventre  de 
Paris,  and  La  Conquista  di  Roma  an 
echo  of  La  Conquete  de  Plassans.  The 
debt  is  far  more  fundamental ;  it  extends 
to  the  whole  method  of  treatment,  the 
central  motives  of  her  stories,  the  pano- 
ramic effects  of  jostling  crowds  and  the 
rush  of  traffic.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  one  writer  may  owe  so 
much  to  another  and  yet  retain  so  marked 
an  individuality  as  that  of  Matilde 
Serao.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  study 
for  himself  the  extent  of  her  indebt- 
edness has  an  excellent  opportunity  in 
The  Conquest  of  Rome,  a  comparatively 
early  novel,  which  has  only  just  been  is- 
sued in  translation.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Pot-Bouille  in  The  Conquest  of  Rome, 
a  good  deal,  too,  of  Son  Excellence  Eu- 
gene Rougon,  with  fugitive  suggestions 
here  and  there  of  half  a  dozen  others  of 
the  series.  Yet  the  real  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  plot  is  essentially  original.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  young  lawyer,  Sangiorgio, 
from  an  obscure  provincial  town  in 
Southern  Italy,  whose  highest  goal  is 
reached  when  he  is  elected  to  the  national 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Full  of  dreams 
of  conquest,  ambitious  plans  for  taking 
Rome  by  storm  with  the  fervour  of  his 
eloquence,  Sangiorgio — now  the  Honour- 
able Sangiorgio — arrives  in  the  capital 
one  cheerless  winter  night;  but  even 
while  crossing  the  Campagna  a  premoni- 
tory chill,  like  the  shadow  of  defeat, 
dampens  his  ardour  and  "makes  him  feel 
cold  in  his  heart."  Hitherto  Sangiorgio's 
life  has  been  too  full  of  earnest  effort  to 
leave  time  for  self-indulgence  and  social 
relaxation.  The  feminine  element  espe- 
cially has  been  a  missing  factor  from  his 
life.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  Rome 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  all-pervad- 
ing presence  of  woman.  The  very  cor- 
ridors of  the  apartment  house  where  he 


lodges  are  laden  with  an  atmosphere  of 
delicate,  yet  tenacious,  perfumes,  and 
haunted  by  the  presence  of  closely  veiled 
women  slipping  silently  through  half- 
open  doorways ;  while  the  public  staircase 
lies  eternally  open,  a  willing  and  discreet 
accomplice — as  in  Pot-Bouille,  the  sym- 
bol of  furtive  rendezvous  and  all  the 
vicious  luxury  of  a  nation's  capital.  His 
inexperience  and  newly  awakened  sus- 
ceptibility form  the  weak  point  in  the 
Honourable  Sangiorgio's  moral  armour, 
and  it  is  through  this  point  that  Rome 
effects  her  conquest. 

In  almost  all  the  newspaper  notices  fol- 
lowing    the     death     of 
The  Author        fimile  Zola,  especial  em- 
Day"*  Woi*.       phasis  was  made  of  the 

motto  which  spurred 
him  to  his  prodigious  labour,  and  the 
method  by  which  he  filled  so  many  pages 
of  a  certain  size  every  working  day.  The 
subject  is  one  which  will  always  have  in- 
terest to  people  who  write  and  to  people 
who  do  not.  Here  are  some  other  ex- 
amples of  literary  activity,  gathered  from 
many  sources.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
logical  continuity,  and  no  significance 
need  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  a  poet  whose  work  shall  live  probably 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote 
it  is  followed  by  that  of  the  author  of  the 
latest  "good  seller."  For  no  significance 
is  intended.  Also,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  we  are  not  able  to  vouch 
editorially  for  the  accuracy  of  every  case. 
We  don't  think  there  is  anybody  who 

could. 

* 

Successful  novels  have  been  written  in 
four  days'  time ;  others,  quite  as  success- 
ful, have  been  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 
The  temperament  of  the  writer  has  much 
to  do  with  this  matter  of  time,  for  some  of 
the  brotherhood  believe  in  revision,  while 
some  others — perhaps  unfortunately— do 
not.  Henry  James,  for  instance,  writes 
everything  with  his  own  hand,  and  re- 
writes every  sentence  many  times  before 
it  is  sent  to  his  publisher.  Howells — 
James,  of  course,  naturally  suggests 
Howells  —  revises  indefatigably.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Wharton,  who  is  readily 
suggested  by  the  foregoing  two,  writes 
every  morning  for  six  days  a  week,  she 
limits  herself  to  five  hundred  words  daily, 
re-writing  each  page  many  times.     Zang- 
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will,  perhaps,  deserves  to  head  the  list  of 
rapid  writers.  He  was  seventeen  when 
he  wrote  his  first  book  in  only  four  even- 
ings. It  was  published  anonymously. 
Although  Crawford  now  produces  on  an 
average  two  novels  a  year,  Mario's  Cru- 
cifix was  written  in  ten  days,  and  his  The 
Talc  of  a  Lonely  Parish,  a  one-hundred- 
and -twenty-thousand -word  novel,  was 
completed  in  twenty-four  days.  It  took 
him,  however,  eight  months  to  write  Via 
Cruris,  not  including  the  time  spent  in 
gathering  the  material  for  it.  The  story 
of  George  Eliot's  reading  for  Daniel  De- 
ronda  is  too  old  to  repeat,  but  it  shows 
that  the  actual  writing  of  a  book  is  a 
small  affair  compared  with  the  task  of 
getting  ready  to  write  one.  Harris  Dick- 
son's The  Black  Wolf's  Breed  was  writ- 
ten in  a  little  over  two  months'  time.  An- 
other piece  of  quick  work  was  Julia  Ma- 
gruder's  Princess  Soma,  completed  in 
eighteen  days.  Miss  Magruder,  it  is 
said,  does  not  revise,  nor  does  she  make 
a  duplicate  copy  of  her  work ;  she  writes 
a  clear,  beautiful  hand,  and  sends  her 
manuscript,  just  as  it  is  first  written,  to 
her  publishers. 

The  late  Frank  Norris  wrote  Mc- 
Teagite,  a  one-hundrcd-and-twenty-five- 
thousand-word  novel,  in  eighty-nine  days. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  always  wrote  at  night, 
and  more  than  once  completed  a  three- 
volume  novel  in  six  weeks'  time.     John- 


son's Rassclas,  the  much -rejected,  was 
written  in  one  week.  Byron,  who,  it  is 
said,  revised  nothing,  wrote  The  Bride  of 
Abydos  in  four  days;  and  Browning  fin- 
ished Pippa  Passes  in  three  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  Riley,  the  poet,  often 
spends  weeks  upon  one  brief  poem 
— and,  let  us  hope,  lives  for  more  weeks 
upon  the  proceeds.  Beatrice  Harraden 
writes  slowly  and  revises  carefully.  Both 
Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  were  pains- 
taking, and  both  revised  their  work.  Per- 
haps no  work  was  ever  written  in  less 
time  than  was  Onota  Watanna's  sixty- 
thousand-word  novel,  Miss  Nume  of  Ja- 
pan. It  is  said  that  it  took  her  only  seven 
days  to  write  it.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is 
not  a  rapid  writer ;  he  not  only  revises,  but 
makes  a  great  many  corrections  in  his 
proof.  Robert  Chambers  prunes  his  work 
remorselessly,  often  reducing  a  novel 
from  eighty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand 
words.  Tolstoy's  manuscripts  are  re- 
written five  or  six  times,  and  the  author 
plays  solitatre  during  the  process.  Russia 
naturally  suggests  Poland  and  Sienkie- 
wicz ;  the  author  of  Quo  Vadis  never  re- 
writes anything,  but  furnishes  daily  in- 
stalments of  his  serial  stories  to  his  War- 
saw publisher,  a  page  or  two  at  a  time. 
Neither  the  author  nor  the  publisher,  a 
man  of  sublime  faith,  knows  how  the 
story  is  to  end.  He  can  write  best  while 
travelling,  finding  inspiration  in  new 
scenes.  Among  those  who  are  neither 
phenomenally  rapid  nor  exceedingly  slow 
are  Max  Pcmberton,  who  usually  com- 
pletes two  novels  a  year ;  James  Lane  Al- 
len, who  devoted  just  six  months  to  writ- 
ing The  Choir  Invisible;  and  Weyman, 
who  writes  one  novel  a  year  and  cannot 
bepersuadedtoattemptmore.  Methodical, 
hard-working  Zola  wrote  just  so  many 
words  eavh  day,  and  required  exactly  ten 
months  in  which  to  complete  a  book.  It 
took  Hall  Caine  three  years  to  write  The 
Manxman,  Barrie  four  to  write  Senti- 
mental Tommy,  and  four  more  to  pro- 
duce its  somewhat  disappointing  sequel, 
Tommy  and  Grizel.  Maurice  Hewlett  re- 
wrote The  forest  Lovers  four  times  be- 
fore he  was  willing  to  let  it  go  from  his 
hands,  and  the  late  Bret  Hartc  tore  up  a 
dozen  pages  of  manuscript  for  every  one 
that  he  completed.  Harold  Frederic  was 
five  years  writing  The  Damnation  of 
Theron  Ware.  Tarkington's  Monsieur 
Beancaire  was  not  offered  to  a  publisher 
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until  two  years  after  the  stcry  was  com- 
pleted ;  neither  did  Edwin  Markham  rush 
into  print  with  *'The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
(or  it  was  fourteen  years  from  the  day 
when  he  thought  of  writing  it  to  the  date 
of  its  completion. 

A  bit  of  English  literary  sarcasm.  It 
is  from  the  London  Outlook: 

We  honour  ourselves  by  reprinting  the  fol- 
lowing exceedingly  important  literary  para- 
graph : 

In  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  Aylwin,  which  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett  have  ready  for  publication,  the  author 
deals  in  a  preface  with  certain  points  raised 
recently  by  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  book,  and  some  topo- 
graphical matters  relating  to  the  Snowdon  dis- 
trict. The  pictures  will  include  a  coloured  re- 
production of  a  new  oil  portrait  of  the  author. 

We  have  also  the  honour  to  state  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  report  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  inestimable  novelties,  the  new 
Aylwin  will  contain  a  photographic  facsimile 
of  a  'bus  ticket  to  Putney  and  a  chromo-litho- 

graph  of  Bacon. 

* 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  drama- 
tisation of  Soldiers  of  Fortune  gave  Mr. 
Davis's  clever  story  a  new  timeliness,  sev- 
eral men  connected  with  a  publishing 
house  in  New  York  City  sat  down  to  a 
discussion  of  the  exploits  of  Robert  Clay. 
The  passage  in  which  Clay,  returning  to 
the  Palms  to  sit  with  Hope  while 
the  great  ball  is  being  held  in  the  palace, 
tells  her  of  the  exploits  of  his  earlier  life 
soon  started  a  serious  computation.  Care- 
ful estimates  disclosed  the  fact  that, 
conceding  Clay  to  have  begun  his  career 
of  adventure  at  the  tender  age  of  three, 
he  must  have  been  at  the  very  least  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  of  age  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  Olancho  mines. 


By  his  book  on  the  Uganda  Protec- 
torate,  one   of   the   few 
sir  H«rry        works    of    recent    years 
Johnson.         which  may  unhesitating- 
ly be  called  a  great  work, 
Sir  Harry  Johnson  stepped  forward  into 
wide  political  prominence.     The  Uganda 
Protectorate  is  likely  to  be  far-reaching 

in  its  effects,  and  materially  to  influence 


the  future  British  colonial  policy.  The 
author  himself  has  long  been  recognised 
for  his  diplomatic  ability  and  adminis- 
trative capacity.  Although  only  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  the  part  that  he  has 
played  in  English  history  has  been  an  im- 
portant one.  It  was  in  1879  that  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Africa.  He  was  Com- 
missioner and  Consul-General  for  Brit- 
ish Central  Africa  from  1891  to  1897, 
Consul-General  in  the  regency  of  Tunis 
from  1897  to  1899,  and  Special  Commis- 
sioner, Commander-in-Chief  and  Consul- 
General  for  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
from  1899  until  the  end  of  last  year.  His 
camera,  his  paint  brush  and  pencils  have 
accompanied  him  on  all  his  travels. 


Born  in  London,  his  desire  for  travel 
and  adventure  manifested  itself  at  an 
early  age.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
old  he  made  a  very  extended  journey 
through  the  Balearic  Islands,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Although  still  a  schoolboy,  he 
travelled  alone.  He  was  studying  then 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  some 
time  before  this  journey  had  been  work- 
ing at  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian. 
His  reason  for  selecting  the  Balearic 
Islands  was  that  they  appealed  to  him  as 
the  most  out-of-the-way  part  of  Europe 
that  could  be  reached  at  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  time.  A  year 
or  two  later  he  passed  a  winter  in  Tunis, 
and  became  so  interested  in  African  ques- 
tions that  he  decided  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  exploring  and  political  work  in 
Africa.  In  company  with  the  present 
Lord  Mayo,  he  went  out  to  Portuguese 
Southwest  Africa,  and  later  on  by  him- 
self explored  the  heart  of  Congoland. 
For  this  journey  he  was  furnished  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Henry  Stanley.  On  his 
return  he  was  selected,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  conduct  a  scien- 
tific expedition  which  proved  the  prelimi- 
nary step  toward  the  creation  of  the 
Eastern  African  Protectorates.  Then 
followed  an  appointment  as  Vice-Consul 
on  the  Lower  Niger,  and  since  1885  his 
life  has  been  spent  doing  work  for  the 
Foreign  Office  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
but  more  especially  in  the  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  From  1889  to  1895  he  was 
associated  with  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
the  creation  and  administration  of  British 

Central  Africa,  and  has  always  been 
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in   sympathy   with   Mr.   Rhodes's   great 

schemes  of  empire. 

* 

Justus  Miles  Forman,  the  author  of 

The  Garden  of  Lies,  is 

Justus  ruitt  painter  as  well  as  novel- 
Forman.  ist.     Mr.  Forman  at  one 

time  studied  for  two 
years  under  Bouguereau  at  the  Julien 
atelier  in  Paris.  "I  shall  never  forget," 
says  the  writer,  "my  first  criticism  from 
the  great  Bouguereau,  or  the  horrible 
fright  I  went  through  before  it.  The 
semi-weekly  visit  of  the  maitre  to  one  of 
the  big  Parisian  studios,  such  as  Julien's, 
is  an  extremely  solemn  affair.  The  room 
will  be,  as  usual,  a  veritable  stock  ex- 
change of  howls  and  so-called  song  when 
the  attendant  comes  in  with  uplifted 
hands  and  a  blood-curdling  'ssh  !'  Then 
there  will  be  a  sudden  and  holy  calm, 
which  may  last  five  or  ten  minutes 
— five  or  ten  years  to  the  shivering  nou- 
veau — and  the  master  will  come  briskly 
in — Constant,  or  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  or 
whoever  it  may  be — bowing  with  great 
ceremony  and  making  at  once  for  the 
nearest  easel.  Now  it  chanced  that  my 
familiar  devil  had  prompted  me  to  set 
the  easel  for  my  first  drawing  near  the 
door,  and  when  the  grey,  stout  little  gen- 
tleman with  the  black  cigar-end  (that 
black  cigar-end !  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
had  but  one,  and  I  know  he  slept  with 
it.  It  was  always  going  out  and  having 
to  be  relighted,  and  it  never  seemed  either 
longer  or  shorter.  He  gesticulated  beau- 
tifully with  it)  came  in  he  made  directly 
for  me.  I  knew  my  drawing  was  awful, 
and  I  think  I  had  a  touch  of  heart  fail- 
ure; but  it  did  not  last,  for  the  greatest 
draughtsman  in  Europe  put  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder— quite  as  if  I  had  been  an 
old  and  favourite  student — and  waved 
the  cigar-end  at  my  study.  'A-ah,  mon 
vieux!'  said  he  in  that  husky  voice  that 
so  many  hundreds  of  students  know  so 
well,  and  love  so  well,  too,  'A-ah,  mon 
vieux!  (mon  vieux  to  me !)  Ca  c'est  pas 
mal,  pas  mall'  Now  I  knew  the  thing 
was  very  mal,  indeed,  quite  hopelessly  so, 
but  the  greatest  draughtsman  in  Europe 
said  it  wasn't.  However,  he  went  on  to 
take  it  to  pieces  in  his  gentle,  kindly  way, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  finished,  it  had  lit- 
tle to  recommend  it.  Still,  for  some  rea- 
son, I  was  in  a  beautiful  pink  glow  of 
pride,  and  went  home  stepping  very  high. 

jufcis  Bouguereau." 


We  have  always  held  that  the  finest 

forms  of  purely  imagina- 
a  Modem  tive  literature  which  ex- 
Rhupsodo.         ist  to-day  are  to  be  found 

in  the  productions  of  the 
gentlemen  who  write  the  publishers'  an- 
nouncements of  new  books.  These  per- 
sons are,  indeed,  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  rhapsodes  of  Homeric  times.  We 
always  read  their  writings  with  the  most 
vivid  interest;  for  nowhere  else,  unless 
perhaps  in  a  circus  poster,  can  you  find 
so  much  tumultuous  enthusiasm,  so  many 
adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree,  so 
much  elan  and  so  much  verve.  As  a  re- 
sult, moreover,  of  the  most  careful  study 
and  comparison  we  have  been  able  to  sin- 
gle out  the  foremost  representative,  in 
fact,  the  supreme  master,  of  this  School. 
We  do  not  know  his  name,  which  is  still 
hidden  in  modest  obscurity,  doubtless  by 
his  own  desire ;  yet  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  magic  of  his  touch  and  the  glow  and 
fire  of  his  diction.  He  is  a  young  man 
— we  are  very  certain  that  he  must  be 
young — whose  work  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  the  announcements  of  new  books 
that  are  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper. 
He  does  not  write  too  often.  Like  every 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  he  waits  until 
the  rush  of  inspiration  comes  upon  him; 
and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why  he  is  forever 
at  his  best.  A  year  ago  he  wrote  a  brief, 
but  most  impassioned  notice  of  Mr.  How- 
ells's  account  of  Heroines  in  Fiction. 
"This  book,"  he  said,  "is  the  greatest 
book  in  all  literature."  We  cut  that  out 
and  kept  it.  Now  he  has  been  pouring 
forth  his  soul  on  the  subject  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People.  "President  Wilson,"  says 
the  rhapsode  of  Franklin  Square,  "is  the 
greatest  historical  thinker  of  modern 
times." 

We  do  not  wish  to  subject  the  inspira- 
tions of  poetry  to  an  unkind  comparison 
with  cold  facts.  But  just  consider  for  a 
moment  what  this  young  man  has  said. 
Mr.  HowehYs  Heroines  in  Fiction  is  the 
greatest  book  in  all  literature!  Not 
Homer,  not  jEschylus,  or  Sophocles,  or 
Plato,  or  Vergil,  ever  produced  anything 
fit  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Howells's 
Heroines  in  Fiction.  Dante  came  no- 
where near  it.  Shakespeare  is  overshad- 
owed by  it.  Cervantes  and  Milton  and 
Goethe  are  not  in  the  running ;  and  as  for 
President  Wilson,  neither  Gibbon,  nor 


Niebuhr,  nor  Grote,  nor  Thirlwall,  nor 
Ranke,  nor  Freeman,  nor  Mommsen  is 
worthy  to  be  named  as  an  "historical 
thinker"  with  President  Wilson  and  his 
popular  subscription  book.  Not  being 
ourselves  a  "thinker,"  we  do  not  think 
anything  at  all  about  this  rhapsode  and 
his  rhapsody.  We  just  wonder  what  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  would  nat- 
urally read  a  work  by  Mr.  Howells  and  a 
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history  by  President  Wilson  must  feel 
when  their  attention  is  called  to  these  two 
books  in  such  a  way  as  this.  And,  most 
of  all,  we  wonder  what  emotions  Mr. 
Howells  and  President  Wilson  them- 
selves must  inwardly  experience  when 
they  have  the  attention  of  cultivated  men 
and  women  attracted  to  them  by  this 
rhapsode  with  his  megaphone,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  barker  for  a  snake-show. 


THE  SEASON'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 


Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  hooks  of  nowadays,  their  out- 
ward and  visible  appearance  in  almost  all 
cases  commands  nothing  but  frank  and 
hearty  admiration.  This  especially  is  true 
of  the  illustrated  books  of  this  season  of 
the  year.  Last  Yuletide  the  first  com- 
ment provoked  by  the  illustrated  books 
was  that  an  immense  advance  had  been 
made  from  the  standards  of  1900.  Now, 
the  books  which  seemed  so  admirable 
then  are  suffering  from  a  similar  com- 
parison, and  no  doubt  twelve  months 
hence  the  editions  of  to-day  wilt  have 
been  left  far  behind.  But  that  is  only 
conjecture,  and  one  cannot  see  very  well 


how  it  is  to  be  done.  On  the  pages  which 
follow  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  brief- 
ly an  idea  of  what  these  books  are  in  an 
illustrative  way. 

The  "Star  of  Bethlehem"  reproduction 
is  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones.  It  is  one  of  the  illustrations 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  book.  Pictures  of  Romance 
and  Wonder,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  R.  H.  Russell.  To  The  Bible 
for  Children,  the  very  admirable  expres- 
sion of  an  old  idea,  Bishop  Potter  has 
written  an  introduction.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Century  Company,  and 
the  illustration  which  we  use  is  Rubens's 


I.       "THE    STAR    OF    BETHLEHEM."      BY     BUBNE-  JONES. 
II.      RUBENS'S  "DESCENT  FROM  THE  CEOSS." 
III.      CHARTRES  CATHEDBAL  SUNDIAL. 


THE  PRINCESS  K.M.tSTO. 

in.      A  NATIVE  TYPE. 
TWO  CITIES  IN   A  THOUSAND  BOATS. 


III.     TUB  ASTOH  L 
BY   REMINGTON. 


I.      "A  SUNDAY    MORNING   AT  BACH'S."    PAINTING 
BY   T.    E.    ROSENTHAL. 

II.      GOLDSMITH'S    "the   DESERTED    VILLAGE."       BY 


"THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE."      BY  TURNER. 


The  Season's  Illustrated  Books 
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"The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  in  Antwerp  Cathedral. 
"The  Sundial  on  the  Cathedral  at  Char- 
tres"  is  from  Sun  Dials  and  Roses  of 
Yesterday,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Oth- 
er illustrations  on  the  same  page  are 
Duse  as  Francesca  da  Rimini,  from 
Ashton  Rollins  Willard's  The  Land  of 
the  Latins  (Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany) ;  "The  Sun  Worshippers,"  by 
Homer  D.  Martin,  from  Masters  of  Amer- 
ican Painting,  by  Charles  E.  Coffin  (Dou- 
bleday,  Page  and  Company)  ;  and  "A 
Native  Church  in  Uganda,"  from  Sir 
Harry  Johnson's  The  Uganda  Protecto- 
rate, which  has  been  causing  such  a  stir 
in  England.  The  last-named  book  bears 
the  imprint  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

William  Dana  Orcutt  has  written  a 
charming  book  about  The  Princess  Kalis- 
to.  The  volume  contains  also  some  other 
tales  of  the  fairies,  and  is  illustrated  by 
Harriette  Amsden  and  published  by  Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company.  The  Story  of 
Du  Barry,  which  the  F.  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany publish,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  irre- 
pressible and  always  entertaining  James 
L.  Ford.  The  veteran  of  Mexico,  Carl 
Lumholst,  is  the  author  of  Unknown 
Mexico,  which  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
present  in  an  unusually  attractive  form. 
Two  of  the  handsomest  books  which 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish  are  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  King  and  William 
Morris,  Poet,  Craftsman,  Socialist,  by 
Elizabeth  Luther  Cary.  The  illustrations 
of  the  former  are  from  designs  drawn 
originally  by  Gustave  Dore.  The  one 
which  we  present  conveys  the  meaning  of 
the  lines : 

He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats, 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  of  the  sea. 

The  tragic  death  of  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  last  May  lends  a  peculiar  and  pa- 
thetic interest  to  the  posthumous  novel 
IV anted:  A  Chaperon.  The  illustra- 
tions are  in  Howard  Chandler  Christy's 


usual  style,  and  the  publishers  are  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  The  author  of 
Indian  Boyhood  is  Charles  A.  Eastman, 
and  the  artist  E.  L.  Blumenschein.  It 
comes  from  the  press  of  McClure,  Phil- 
lips and  Company.  Leigh  Hunt's  The 
Old  Court  Suburb.  Memorials  of  Ken- 
sington, Regal,  Critical  and  Anecdotal,  is 
published  by  Lippincott.  The  introduc- 
tion is  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  the  an- 
nouncement reads  that  the  book  is  "new- 
ly embellished  by  Herbert  Railton, 
Claude  Shepperdon  and  E.  J.  Sullivan." 
Gardner  F.  Williams,  the  author  of  The 
Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa,  which 
the  Macmillan  Company  publishes,  is  the 
General  Manager  of  the  DeBeers  Con- 
solidated Mines.  The  picture  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Astor  Library  is  from  Mar- 
gherita  Arlina  Hamm's  Famous  Families 
of  New  York,  published  by  Putnam. 

The  illustration  "Sunday  Morning 
with  Bach"  is  from  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole's  Famous  Composers,  which  the 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Company  publish.  The 
original  painting  is  by  T.  E.  Rosenthal. 
The  Abbey  drawings  which  have  been 
appearing  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine 
are  now  issued  in  book  form.  The  one 
reproduced  illustrates  the  line  from  Gold- 
smith, 

Hung   round   the  bowers  and   fondly   looked 
their  last. 

"In  the  Bamboo  Groves"  is  from  Japa- 
nese Girls  and  Women,  by  Alice  M. 
Brown.  It  is  published  by  the  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company.  Number  four  on 
the  page  in  question  is  from  a  painting  by 
Pinturicchio,  about  whose  work  there  has 
come  a  book  from  the  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. The  last  picture  is  Turner's  fa- 
mous "Fighting  Temeraire,"  from  Old 
English  Masters,  published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  The  engravings  for  the 
book  are  by  Timothy  Cole,  and  the  his- 
torical notes  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  Rus- 
kin  thought  "The  Fighting  Temeraire" 
Turner's  last  effort  of  perfect  power. 

D.  R.  Gaunt 


THE  MANTLE  OF  TOLSTOY 

The  reading  public  does  not  content  It   does   not   rest   satisfied   until   it   has 

itself  with  selecting  its  several  favourites  chosen  some  one  novelist  or  poet  upon 

among  the  representatives  of  literature,  whom  to  confer  the  rank  of  the  greatest 
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living  writer.  It  is  as  though  each 
country  had  a  literary  throne  which 
could  be  occupied  by  only  one  man  in  a 
generation,  and  which  the  reading  pub- 
lic could  not  bear  to  see  vacant  for  any 
length  of  time.  Critics  may  agree  upon 
two  or  three  contemporary  story-tellers 
as  coordinately  the  foremost  masters  of 
their  art,  each  taking  precedence  in  some 
special  field  or  quality;  the  public,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  loath  to  be  dominated 
by  any  such  oligarchy.  While  writers 
are  fond  of  referring  to  the  world  of 
letters  as  a  commonwealth  or  republic, 
their  readers,  much  like  the  Jews  of  the 
time  of  Saul,  hate  to  be  left  without  a 
king.  And  if  this  is  apparently  the  case 
with  Anglo-Saxons,  is  there  anything 
astonishing  in  the  fact  that  in  a  country 
like  Russia  the  highly  centralised  polit- 
ical regime  under  which  the  people  live 
should  find  its  reflection  in  the  domain 
of  art  ? 

During  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the 
last  century  it  was  Ivan  Turgeneff  who 
filled  the  office  of  the  greatest  Russian 
novelist.  Although  the  chief  works  by 
which  Tolstoy  is  best  known  to  the  civi- 
lised world  were  published  during  the 
the  same  period,  it  was  not  until  the 
death  of  the  author  of  Rudin  that  "the 
sage  of  Yasnaya  Poliana"  came  to  be 
rated  not  only  as  the  leading  novelist  of 
his  own  time,  but  as  the  most  important 
writer  in  the  entire  range  of  Russian  fic- 
tion. And  now  that  Count  Tolstoy  is 
an  aged  and  sick  man,  the  question  is 
often  asked,  Who  of  the  younger  repre- 
sentatives of  Russian  literature  is  to  be 
regarded  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
which  he  has  filled  so  grandly  during  the 
last  two  decades? 

The  question  is  one  not  easily  an- 
swered, and  the  facts  with  which  it  is 
connected  disclose  a  situation  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  Russian  literature 
since  the  days  of  Gogol  and  Pushkin. 

Maxim  Gorki  occupies  a  position  anal- 
ogous to  the  one  enjoyed  by  Kipling  in 
English-speaking  countries.  Every  new 
story  from  his  pen  is  hailed  as  an  event 
of  prime  importance,  and  his  appearance 
in  public  is  greeted  with  the  most  ex- 
uberant ovations.  This  noisy  success  of 
his  would  certainly  seem  to  point  him  out 
as  the  unanimous  popular  choice  for  the 
place  of  the  supreme  story-teller  of  the 
present  generation.    Certain  elements  in 


the  character  of  his  work,  however,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  deep-rooted  Rus- 
sian conditions  and  tastes,  prevent  one 
from  taking  his  clamorous  vogue  seri- 
ously. One  well-known  critic  speaks  of 
him  as  a  writer  who  was  "quick  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  his  reputation,  but  who 
has  already  set  out  on  his  downward 
journey";  another  writer  describes  Gor- 
ki's stories  as  the  over-seasoned,  but 
ephemeral  dish  served  to  a  dyspeptic  pub- 
lic" ;  while  almost  all  of  his  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers  among  book  reviewers  of 
note  concede  certain  faults  in  his  art 
which  in  a  country  like  Russia  must  be 
regarded  as  fatal  to  lasting  preeminence. 

That  Gorki  is  gifted  with  an  active 
imagination,  and  that  his  stories  possess 
originality  and  unusual  vigour,  no  one 
disputes.  These  virtues  alone  are  not 
enough,  however,  to  make  literature  of 
the  kind  which  the  educated  Russian  has 
been  accustomed  to  exact  from  his  lead- 
ing writers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  popular  recognition  in  the  country 
under  consideration  is  not  synonymous 
with  a  large  circulation  among  the  typ- 
ical novel-devouring  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. To  be  sure,  Russia  1ms  her  George 
Ohnets  and  Marion  Crawfords,  whose 
stories  keep  the  wife  of  many  a  provin- 
cial officeholder  awake  nights;  but  even 
this  class  of  readers  know  that  the  novels 
in  which  they  are  absorbed  are  not  con- 
sidered literature,  while  those  who  fol- 
low the  book  reviews  in  the  magazines 
or  newspapers  scarcely  ever  come  across 
the  names  of  these  authors  at  all.  As  to 
that  peculiar  species  of  dime  novel  which 
is  well  written  and  well  printed  and  sells 
for  $1.50,  it  never  sails  under  false  col- 
ours. It  is  frankly  a  "dime  novel,"  and 
one  would  no  more  think  of  calling  it 
literature  than  one  would  a  popular  soda 
cracker  that  sold  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
hundred  thousands  a  day. 

Now  Gorki's  stories  are  certainly  lit- 
erature, but  his  talent  is  not  made  of  the 
stuff  that  characterises  the  genius  of  men 
like  Tolstoy,  Turgeneff,  Dostoyevsky, 
Goncharoff  or  Pisemsky.  Gorki  is  a 
child  of  the  slums,  and  of  these  slums  he 
writes  in  a  novel  and  forcible  way.  He 
is  a  clever  story-teller,  and  running 
through  all  his  tales  is  a  clear-cut  mes- 
sage, a  well-defined  central  idea,  that  has 
never  been  promulgated  through  the 
medium  of  Russian  fiction  before.     Such 
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a  writer,  amid  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round Gorki  and  his  constituency,  could 
not  fail  to  seize  the  public  eye. 

The  prevailing  order  of  things,  added 
to  the  psychological  peculiarities  of  the 
Slavic  reader,  have  worked  out  literary 
ideals  which  in  the  United  States  or 
England  would  scarcely  meet  with  ac- 
ceptance at  the  hands  of  an  appreciable 
minority.  The  cultured  Russian  yearns 
for  political  freedom.  Living  as  he  does 
the  life  of  the  enlightened  Frenchman 
or  Englishman,  he  naturally  misses  those 
liberties  the  enjoyment  of  which  has  so 
long  since  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
part  and  parcel  of  civilisation.  The  uni- 
versity-bred subject  of  the  Czar  casts 
upon  the  parliaments  of  Western  Europe 
furtive  glances  full  of  envy.  By  ren- 
dering politics  forbidden  fruit  his  gov- 
ernment makes  it  the  dream  and  passion 
of  nearly  every  one  who  can  read  and 
think.  Words  like  "party,"  "political 
programme,"  "constitution,"  or  "free 
speech"  are  invested  with  a  charm  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  modern  times  could 
scarcely  realise.  In  other  words,  the 
Russian  reader  of  good  literature  consid- 
ers himself  a  "member  of  a  downtrodden, 
languishing  nation.  As  a  consequence, 
every  victim  of  oppression  or  poverty — 
of  misery  in  any  form — appeals  to  him 
as  a  fellow  sufferer.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  senseless  censor  system  lends  to  every 
book  championing  the  cause  of  "the  de- 
graded and  the  insulted,"  the  relish  of 
forbidden  fruit.  To  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  censor,  therefore ;  to  make  literary 
images  say  things  which  in  the  form  of 
an  essay  or  editorial  would  be  likely  to 
bring  publisher  and  writer  under  the  ban, 
is  the  kind  of  art  which  is  sure  to  attract 
attention  in  the  land  of  the  Czars. 

The  upshot  has  been  an  ironclad  aes- 
thetic theory,  under  which  the  talented 
artist  who  does  not  lay  bare  some  form 
of  human  misery  is  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing like  a  public  officer  who  neglects 
his  duty.  A  tax-gatherer  seizing  the 
famished  cow  of  a  famished  peasant  fam- 
ily is  the  sort  of  pastoral  that  makes 
the  surest  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  educated  Russian  reader. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  best  Russian 
literature,  the  one  directly  traceable  to 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  abo- 
lition of  serfdom,  is  the  sympathetic  at- 
tention paid  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 


the  poor,  ignorant,  weak  and  defenceless 
common  people  generally.  "The  ideal- 
isation of  the  peasant"  is  one  of  the  staple 
phrases  in  essays  and  editorials  of  that 
period. 

The  novelist,  then,  is  expected  to  have 
something  to  say,  and  his  theme  must 
have  some  social  iniquity  to  accentuate, 
or  at  least  be  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
disinherited  and  of  the  "poor  in  spirit." 
Now  the  peculiarity  of  Gorki's  position 
in  the  literature  of  his  country  lies  in 
this,  that  while  his  art  has  a  moral  lesson 
to  inculcate  and  seeks  its  images  in  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  preferably  among 
those  who  have  altogether  been  dis- 
lodged from  the  regular  current  of  life, 
his  message  is  a  persistent  panegyric  of 
strength  and  backbone,  of  the  master- 
spirits of  the  human  race,  not  of  its 
victims,  nor  of  those  who  are  poor  in 
spirit.  He  advocates  the  basic  ideas  of 
Nietzsche  through  the  medium  of  "over- 
men" in  the  form  of  drunken  peasants  or 
social  waifs. 

"A  fellow  must  be  sized  up,  to  begin  with," 
says  the  hero's  father  in  his  Foma  Gordfycfr, 
"you  mttsr  find  out  the  kind  of  stuff  he  is  made 
of,  find  out  whether  there  is  anything  in  him. 
If  he  is  a  smart  chap  with  some  backbone  to 
him  and  a  mind  for  business,  then  you  might 
as  well  give  him  a  lift.  But  if  you  run  up 
against  a  weak-kneed  fellow  without  a  bit  of 
ambition,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  then  spit  at 
him  and  pass  on.  This  is  what  I  want  you  to 
bear  in  mind :  When  a  fellow  is  always  com- 
plaining and  sighing  and  wailing,  he  is  not 
worth  a  rap,  is  not  worth  your  pity.  Help 
only  those  who  won't  back  down  even  when 
they  are  in  trouble.  Suppose  a  rotten  plank 
and  a  sound  one  dropped  into  the  mud.  What 
would  you  do?  Why,  of  what  earthly  use  is 
a  decayed  piece  of  wood?  So  you  had  better 
let  it  stay  where  it  is,  down  in  the  mud,  so 
that  people  may  tread  upon  it  and  keep  the 
dirt  off  their  shoes.  As  to  the  sound  plank, 
pick  it  up,  put  in  the  sunlight,  let  it  dry  up, 
for,  indeed,  it  may  be  of  some  use,  if  not  to 
yourself,  to  somebody  else." 

Such  is  the  ethical  doctrine  which 
Gorki  preaches  in  almost  every  one  of 
his  numerous  stories  and  sketches,  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  It  is  quite  a 
novel  doctrine  in  Russian  literature.  As 
a  leit-motif  it  has  never  been  utilised  in 
Russian  fiction  before;  but  if  it  is  only 
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too  natural  that  this  motive,  coupled 
with  Gorki's  resourcefulness  and  vigour, 
should  have  brought  him  into  instant 
vogue,  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  a  phi- 
losophy of  this  sort,  as  a  basis  of  a  lit- 
erary message,  shall  sooner  or  later  pall 
upon  the  Russian  reader  and  gradually 
arouse  opposition. 

The  average  Russian  bookman  looks 
upon  his  government  as  the  embodiment 
of  undue  strength  and  upon  himself  as 
an  underdog,  as  one  of  the  weak.  The 
theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ap- 
plied to  human  beings  in  the  crude,  bru- 
tal form  in  which  Gorki  applies  it 
through  his  Napoloons  of  the  gutter  is 
scarcely  calculated  to  meet  with  lasting 
favour  among  a  people  who  are  always 
"complaining  and  sighing  and  wailing," 
always  complaining  of  their  own  "Ham- 
letism"  (as  Turgeneff  calls  it)  and  of  be- 
ing ruled  by  a  bureaucracy  of  misfits. 
The  typical  Russian  does  not  regard 
those  who  whine  and  have  no  turn  for 
business  as  so  many  decayed  planks  for 
the  stronger  citizen  to  trample  under 
foot.  He  pities  these  weaklings,  and, 
indeed,  nimself  for  victims  of  an  effem- 
inating, enervating  social  system.  It  is 
to  depict  this  very  shiftlessness  that 
Turgeneff  wrote  his  Rudin,  that  "epic  of 
Russian  phrasemongery."  But,  then, 
Rudin  is  instinct  with  human  pity,  and 
this  all-forgiving  pity  is  what  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  characteristically  Rus- 
sian novels  ever  written.  The  modern 
Hamlet,  the  man  of  great  words  and 
small  deeds,  is  quite  a  common  type  in 
Russian  literature,  and  in  every  case 
he  has  been  treated  with  the  same  human 
sympathy  and  philosophical  leniency  as 
that  which  pervades  Turgeneff's  master- 
piece, and  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
popular  character.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  Russia  sees  a  greater  relative 
number  of  acquittals  in  criminal  cases 
than  any  other  civilised  country  in  the 
world.  Tolstoy  portrays  this  inclina- 
tion of  the  common  people  in  his  Resur- 
rection, where  the  tradesman  in  the  jury 
box  readily  votes  in  favour  of  the  defend- 
ant. Not  that  he  thinks  Maslova  inno- 
cent of  the  charge,  but  because  "Who  is 
free  from  wrong-doing?"  Indeed,  so 
characteristic  is  this  tendency  in  the 
average  Russian  that  it  has  been  accentu- 
ated as  the  keynote  to  the  whole  psychol- 
ogy of  this  curious  people  in  whom  the 


world  is  so  keenly  interested  these  days, 
but  whom  it  seems  at  a  loss  to  make  out. 

Rudin,  then,  is  a  distinctly  Russian 
novel,  and  if  it  is,  Gorki's  stories  are  de- 
cidedly un-Russian,  all  his  "atmosphere" 
and  the  vividness  of  his  characters  not- 
withstanding. 

A  still  graver  drawback  is  Gorki's  lack 
of  artistic  sincerity.  The  point  is  that 
with  all  his  undeniable  skill  as  a  charac- 
ter painter,  his  tales  do  not  ring  true. 
They  are  not  marked  by  that  freedom 
from  consciousness  which  another  trait 
of  the  national  character,  as  well  as 
the  best  traditions  of  the  country's  lit- 
erature, make  a  necessary  condition 
to  enduring  fame.  The  average  Rus- 
sian has  been  correctly  described  by 
foreign  observers  as  a  naive,  unsophis- 
ticated creature  with  a  profound  sense 
of  human  motive;  as  one  in  whom 
the  simple-minded  sincerity  of  the  child 
is  combined  with  the  intuitive  human 
wisdom  of  the  prophet.  Born  to  be  sad, 
mere  cleverness  for  its  own  sake  would 
be  lost  upon  him,  and  a  work  of  art, 
which  is  straining  for  effect,  be  it  ever 
so  lofty  or  subtle,  is  sure  to  weary  him. 
This  is  as  true  of  music  and  painting  as 
it  is  of  literature.  The  overwhelming 
seriousness  and  melancholy  of  Tolstoy 
is  paralleled  in  the  canvases  of  Vercst- 
chagin  and  in  the  symphonies  of  Tchai- 
kovsky. When  we  pass  to  Gorki,  in  the 
same  connection,  we  find  once  more  that, 
although  a  child  of  the  very  heart  of  his 
people,  he  is  essentially  the  least  Russian 
of  all  writers  of  note  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  Russian  novel. 

Scarcely  an  image  in  all  his  works  but 
is  marred  by  artifice,  by  an  effect  of 
cunning  and  of  premeditation.  His  illiter- 
ate, semi-savage,  yet  strangely  intellect- 
ual and  heroic  tramps  are  quite  an  up-to- 
date  set  of  philosophers  of  the  decadent 
school;  and,  while  they  may  be  found 
interesting  one  cannot  resist  a  feeling 
that  the  ideas  they  embody  are  not  theirs, 
but  have  been  crammed  into  their  heads 
in  order  that  their  author  may  parade  his 
own  paradoxes.  Try  as  Gorki  will  to 
translate  the  piquant  views  which  he  pro- 
fesses into  the  logic  and  speech  of  peas- 
ant or  vagabond,  his  characters  and  the 
high  sentiments  they  are  made  to  utter 
will  blend  no  more  than  the  sandwich 
man  will  blend  with  the  signboards  he 
is  made  to  carry  around. 
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With  all  his  apparent  earnestness, 
Gorki  is  a  good  deal  of  a  sensationalist. 
He  is  not  interested  in  life  in  the  way 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  Tolstoy  or 
a  Turgeneff.  He  does  not  listen  to  its 
undertones  with  the  rapt  attention  of  the 
man  with  whom  artistic  study  is  its 
own  reward;  he  is  not  searching  for  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  things,  for  the 
hidden  importance  of  seeming  trifles. 
What  he  really  does  is  to  hunt  for  effects 
of  the  kind  which  are  apt  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  cultured,  and  these  he  finds  by  the 
score. 

The  greatest  truly  Russian  writer 
among  the  younger  story-tellers  of  to- 
day is  Anton  Chekhoff,  the  man  to  whom 
Gorki  dedicates  Foma  Gordeycff,  his 
most  ambitious  novel.  Judged  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view,  Chekhoff 
is  the  Tolstoy  of  the  Russian  short  story. 
Of  all  the  other  representatives  of  the 
recent  fiction  of  his  country  (leaving  out 
the  author  of  Anna  Karcnina  as  belong- 
ing to  a  former  generation)  he  alone  has 
the  art  of  making  his  characters  and 
their  surroundings  strikingly,  irresistibly 
real.  His  unfailing  grasp  of  the  evanes- 
cent detail  of  life  and  his  incisive  sense 
of  motive,  added  to  the  tremendous 
earnestness  and  maturity  of  his  humour, 
compel  the  admiration  even  of  those  crit- 
ics who  impeach  him  for  what  they  call 
his  lack  of  any  definite  moral  purpose. 
Having  no  "unifying  idea"  to  convey, 
but  painting  life's  bitter  comedies  and 
tragedies  wherever  he  finds  them,  his  tri- 
umph is  of  a  purely  literary  character, 
without  any  admixture  of  that  educa- 
tional element  which  in  a  country  like 
Russia  takes  the  place  of  politics.  • 

Keen  as  the  general  appreciation  of 
Gorki's  talents  is,  the  most  enthusiastic 
praise  of  his  stories  is  not  altogether  free 
from  a  certain  patronising  note.  His 
most  ardent  friends  among  critics  do  not 
seem  to  applaud  him  except  with  a  con- 
descending smile  on  their  lips ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  one  seems  to  admire  him  as  a 
writer  who  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
but  whose  work  is  entitled  to  special  rec- 
ognition because  he  is  an  under-educated, 
crude  son  of  the  masses. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  hysterical 
popularity  of  the  "peasant-litterateur"  is 
the  outcome  of  that  peasant-worship 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  humanitarian 
movements  of  h*s  country.     It  is  true 


that  the  agricultural  population  has  since 
been  supplanted  in  the  sympathies  of 
Young  Russia  by  the  factory  proletariat 
of  the  cities ;  but  then,  this  proletariat  is 
largely  made  up  of  former  peasants,  and 
besides,  Gorki's  parents  stand  in  closer 
relationship  toward  this  element  of  the 
population  than  they  do  toward  the  peas- 
antry. The  element  in  question,  the 
wage-workers,  have  especially  endeared 
themselves  to  the  hearts  of  the  magazine- 
reading  public  by  their  participation  in 
the  political  demonstrations  of  the  uni- 
versity students,  by  having  become  the 
mainstay  and  the  chief  hope  of  the  rad- 
ical movement;  and  Gorki,  who  belongs 
to  them  by  birth  and  early  breeding,  is 
known,  in  addition,  as  an  outspoken  rad- 
ical and  reformer.  In  other  words, 
his  overwhelming  vogue  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  of  the  common  people, 
and  to  the  open  secret  that  he  is  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  present  regime. 

The  case  is  altogether  different  with 
Chekhoff.  He  is  neither  a  revolutionist? 
nor  any  other  sort  of  "ist" ;  as  to  his  ante-€ 
cedents,  he  is  a  noblgmap  by  birth  and& 
education.  He  owes  his  success  to  his 
talent  and  to  nothing  else,  and  his  stories 
are  received  with  that  mixed  feeling  of 
admiration  and  reverence  which  is  the 
share  of  the  truly  great.  Nor  is  his  suc- 
cess restricted  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  devotees,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
writer  like  George  Meredith.  His  sev- 
eral volumes  have  had  enormous  sales, 
and  library  statistics  show  them  to  be 
among  the  most  popular  books  in  almost 
even7  section  of  the  empire. 

Chekhoff  began  his  literary  career  as 
a  writer  of  feuilletons  for  newspapers. 
These  were,  for  the  most  part,  burlesque 
sketches,  full  of  the  irrelevancies  of  life, 
but  displaying  a  depth  of  insight  into 
reality  which  attracted  immediate  atten- 
tion. There  was  an  echo  of  sadness  to 
his  fun,  and  an  intensity  of  human  inter- 
est of  the  kind  which  leaves  the  reader's 
consciousness  divided  between  a  hearty 
laugh  and  a  subtle  sense  of  pity.  He 
gradually  lapsed  into  more  serious  moods 
and  began  to  write  longer  stories,  every 
one  of  which  has  been  hailed  unani- 
mously  as  art  of  the  highest  order  and  at 
the  same  time  condemned  as  barren  of 
any  "social  idea."  He  has  been  known 
to  fame  some  twelve  years,  yet  he  has 
never  felt  tempted  to  leave  the  short  story 
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tor  the  full-fledged  novel.  He  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  Russian  capacity 
for  being  bored  and  melancholy,  a  pro- 
pensity which  seems  to  be  growing  on 
him  as  the  years  pass. 

Mikhailovski,  the  leading  Russian 
critic  of  to-day,  omits  no  opportunity  to 
assail  Chekhoff's  lack  of  any  moral  mes- 
sage, but  even  he  does  not  dispute  his 
genius  as  a  portrayer  of  the  kaleido- 
scopic, capricious  trifles  in  our  everyday 
experience.  Nor  does  he  deny  his  su- 
preme position  as  a  knower  of  men.  He 
simply  begrudges  him  his  talent  as  some- 
thing "worthy  of  a  better  cause";  as  a 
great  literary  gift  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  who  fails  to  put  it  to  the  use  which 
the  aesthetic  theory  of  his  country  pro- 
claims the  only  justifiable  goal  of  artistic 
effort. 

This  violation  of  the  traditional  maxim 
which  condemns  art  for  art's  sake,  and 
perhaps  also  his  being  confined  to  the 
short  story,  may  stand  between  Chekhoff 
and  the  mantle  of  Tolstoy. 

Vladimir  Korolenko,  known  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  readers  as  the  author  of  The  Blind 
Musician,  is  an  artist  of  high  merit.  For 
several  years  he  held  the  palm  of  prece- 
dence uncontested.  He  is  still  a  great 
favourite  by  virtue  of  his  charming  per- 
sonality and  the  ardent  human  sympathy 
which  animates  his  stories,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  years  of  suffering  he 
passed  in  exile.  His  style  has  been 
likened  to  Turgeneff's  and  the  high 
artistic  finish  of  his  tales  once  gave  him 
the  foremost  place  among  the  younger 
generation  of  writers.  If  one  had  asked 
ten  years  ago  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
Tolstoy  was  destined  to  fall,  Korolenko 
would  have  been  named  as  a  matter  of 
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course.  Since  then  he  has  been  gradually 
eclipsed  by  Chekhoff.  He  may  safely 
be  called  the  best  living  writer  of  fiction 
after  Chekhoff,  although  the  sensational 
vogue  of  Maxim  Gorki  has  had  the  tem- 
porary effect  of  diverting  some  attention 
from  both. 

Russia  has  quite  an  array  of  other 
young  writers  of  recognised  force,  all  of 
them  realists  in  the  inoffensive  Russian 
sense  of  the  term.  Of  these  Veresayeff, 
whose  Memories  of  a  Physician  is  "all 
the  rage"  just  now,  and  Andreyeff,  who 
was  "discovered"  only  about  a  year  ago, 
are  still  mere  apprentices  in  the  art  of 
story -telling.  The  critics  are  forever  be- 
wailing the  absence  of  talents  like  those 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  last  century. 
This  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  literary 
output  is  often  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  any- 
thing like  the  moral  ideals  which  vitalised 
Russian  letters  about  the  time  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  But  then 
Russia  is  living  a  rather  rapid  life  these 
days.  The  completion  of  the  great  Si- 
berian railway  and  the  general  stim- 
ulus given  to  Russian  industries,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  frequency  and  boldness 
of  political  demonstrations  in  which  col- 
lege students  make  common  cause  with 
the  masses,  on  the  other — all  this  is 
looked  upon  as  something  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  a  new  moral  uplifting.  And 
if  the  crusade  against  serfdom  produced 
a  Turgeneff,  a  Tolstoy  and  a  Dostoyev- 
sky,  the  present  struggle  for  popular  in- 
stitutions will  give  birth,  so  it  is  prophe- 
sied by  the  enthusiasts,  to  a  new  great 
literature,  one  which  will  mirror  the  new 
era  even  as  the  splendid  fiction  of  the 
sixties  mirrored  the  public- spirited  ideas 
of  those  days.  Abraham  Cohan. 


SONNET 

0  Stranger,  from  the  cup  my  spirit  brewed 

1  gave  thee  drink !    And  the  blue  joyous  fume 
From  my  red  fire  I  let  thy  sense  consume. 
Through  my  soul's  vital  ether  thou  hast  viewed, 
Across  the  purpling  earth,  the  real,  the  crude 
Drifting  to  images.    Thou  didst  assume 

Royal  delight  of  colour  and  perfume, 
And  hold  as  thine  the  beauty  thus  renewed. 

0  Stranger,  by  thy  hands,  thine  ears,  thine  eyes, 

1  was  thy  love !    I,  thou  hast  dreamed  and  felt 
In  sovereignty,  with  thy  sweet  vision  melt, 
One  with  the  tangible  in  fervid  guise. 
Behold !    The  world's  farewell,  the  heaven's  call 
Sounds  in  my  soul  unbounden  from  thy  thrall ! 

Florence  Brooks. 
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It  is  a  sad  coincidence  that  Zola's  death 
should  have  been  followed  so  soon  by  that 
of  his  most  earnest  disciple  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Frank  Norris.  When  he  left 
New  York  recently,  after  revising  the 
last  proofs  cf  his  forthcoming  novel,  The 
Pit,  Mr.  Norris  intended  to  start  with  his 
wife  on  a  journey  around  the  world,  sail- 
ing from  California  in  one  of  the  many 
tramp  steamers  that  carry  wheat  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Incidentally,  he  expect- 
ed to  collect  material  for  the  third 
volume  of  his  trilogy,  The  Wolf.  Mrs. 
Norris's  health,  however,  necessitated  a 
change  of  plans,  and  he  settled  down  for 
the  winter  on  a  ranch,  where,  as  he  re- 
cently wrote  to  an  Eastern  friend,  he 
"could  shoct  bears  from  his  front  door." 
Here  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with 
appendicitis,  dying  in  a  San  Francisco 
hospital  on  October  25. 

There  is  no  danger  of  making  an  over- 
statement in  saying  that  Mr.  Norris  is  a 
serious  loss  to  American  letters.  Al- 
though barely  thirty-two  years  old,  he 
had  achieved  enough  to  show  that  his  tal- 
ent was  not  of  the  meteor  order,  no  mere 
flash  in  the  pan,  burning  out  with  his 
first  book.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  left 
at  least  two  volumes  which  are  likely  to 
endure,  and  which  gave  promise  for  the 
future  unsurpassed  in  brilliance  by  any 
American  writer  of  his  years.  In  look- 
ing back  over  Mr.  Norris's  career,  one 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  almost 


feverish  impatience  that  he  showed  to 
reach  his  highest  goal,  to  do  his  biggest, 
most,  ambitious  work  without  delay.  It 
seems  now  almost  as  though  some  premo- 
nition reached  him  of  the  exceeding  brev- 
ity of  time  allotted  him.  Yet  with  this 
impatience  was  coupled  an  admirable  re- 
straint, an  indefatigable  industry.  Hav- 
ing once  determined  that  Realism  was  the 
true  creed,  he  adhered  to  it  in  the  face  of 
strong  temptations.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  nucleus  of  McTcague  was 
written  as  part  of  the  university  work 
during  Mr.  Norris's  term  of  post-grad- 
uate study  at  Harvard,  and  that  it  was 
conscientiously  elaborated  and  polished 
for  four  years  before  the  public  were  al- 
lowed to  see  it.  Mot  an  of  the  Lady  Let- 
ty,  the  author's  one  bit  of  almost  pure  ro- 
manticism, was  dashed  off  in  an  interval 
of  relaxation,  and  became  his  first  pub- 
lished book.  Its  popular  success  sug- 
gested that  an  easy  avenue  to  fortune  lay 
open  along  that  line,  for  Norris  had  a 
lively  gift  for  inventing  stories  of  the 
blood-and-thunder  order,  and  often 
amused  his  friends  by  reeling  off  sword- 
and-buckler  plots  by  the  yard.  In  his 
published  work,  however,  he  conscien- 
tiously adhered  to  his  creed,  and  only  oc- 
casionally made  concession  to  his  inborn 
love  of  romanticism — a  weakness  that  he 
frankly  admitted.  When  a  friend  once 
expostulated  with  him  for  the  gross  im- 
probability of  the  closing  chapter  of  Mc- 
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Teague,  where  the  murderer,  fleeing  f  rom 
justice  into  the  b  rning  heat  of  an  alkali 
desert,  carries  with  him  a  canary,  that 
continues  to  sing  after  thirty-six  hours 
without  food  or  water,  Mr.  Norris  frank- 
ly admitted  the  absurdity,  but  said  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  for  the 
scene  made  such  a  dramatic  contrast. 
"Besides,"  he  added  whimsically,  "I  com- 
promised by  saying  that  the  canary  was 
half-dead,  anyhow." 

As  already  stated,  Mr.  Norris  was  an 
avowed  disciple  of  Zola,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  Rome  and 
Paris  and  Fccondite  did  him  serious 
harm.  Even  the  fully  ripened  power  that 
produced  Les  Quatre  £vangiles  could  not 
make  the  principal  characters  anything 
more  than  lay  figures,  animated  pawns 
with  which  to  work  out  certain  specified 
sociological  problems  on  a  vast  human 
chess-board.  The  same  defect,  in  mag- 
nified proportions,  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Norris's  Octopus.  Certainly 
the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  underlying 
scheme  of  his  Trilogy  of  the  Wheat,  un- 
less the  inherent  bigness  of  the  scheme 
was  in  itself  a  mistake.  A  characteristic 
of  Norris  was  his  love  of  big  ideas,  his  in- 
sistence upon  some  great  central  symbol 
that  would  bind  a  novel  together  into  one 
firmly  knit  whole.  In  McTeague  the 
symbol  is  gold ;  the  whole  book  is  filled 
with  a  flood  of  yellow  light — the  floating 
golden  discs  that  the  sunlight  through  the 
trees  casts  upon  the  ground;  the  huge 
golden  tooth  that  swings  before  Mc- 
Teague's  dental  parlor;  the  golden 
dreams  of  the  crazed  Mexican  girl;  the 
hoarded  gold  that  finally  causes  Trina's 
death.  But  probably  not  one  reader  out 
of  a  hundred  grasps  the  idea  that  lurked 
somewhere  in  Mr.  Norris's  brain,  that 
McTeague  was  a  California  novel,  and 
gold  the  most  fitting  symbol  he  could  de- 
vise for  that  State. 

Later  on  he  grew  more  ambitious.  A 
single  State  no  longer  satisfied  him. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  symbol  which 
should  sum  up  at  once  American  life  and 


American  prosperity.  His  friends  are 
still  fond  of  telling  of  the  day  when  he 
came  to  his  office  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, incapacitated  for  work,  his  brain 
concentrated  on  a  single  thought,  his 
Trilogy  of  the  Wheat.  "I  have  got  a 
big  idea,  the  biggest  I  ever  had/'  was  the 
burden  of  all  he  had  to  say  for  many  a 
day  after. 

It  would  be  an  unkindness  to  dwell 
upon  the  brilliant  promise  of  this  Tril- 
ogy, and  the  undisguised  disappointment 
felt  by  those  who  had  the  most  confidence 
.  in  Norris  when  The  Octopus  appeared,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  what  he 
failed  to  do  then  he  has  done,  and  done 
brilliantly,  in  his  second  volume,  The  Pit. 
In  it  Mr.  Norris  has  remained  true  to  his 
scheme;  wheat,  the  central  symbol,  chief 
source  of  the  nation's  growth  and  wealth, 
is  visible  on  every  page,  but  subordinated 
and  in  the  background.  The  interest  of 
the  story  is  concentrated  not  upon 
symbols,  but  on  the  central  characters — 
flesh-and-blood  characters  such  as  Mr. 
Norris  never  before  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing. In  all  his  earlier  books  there  is 
something  unpleasantly  primordial,  Ti- 
tanic, monstrous  about  his  heroes  and 
heroines.  In  The  Pit  he  gives  evidence 
that  somehow  and  somewhere  he  had 
lately  been  gaining  a  truer  insight  into 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  and  espe- 
cially his  fellow-women.  And  this  in- 
sight he  has  used  in  his  new  book  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  the  central 
plot — a  gigantic  attempt  to  corner  the 
world's  supply  of  wheat,  to  force  it  up, 
up,  up,  and  hold  the  price  through  April 
and  May  and  June,  until  finally  the  new 
crop  comes  pouring  in  and  the  daring 
speculator  is  overwhelmed  under  the  ris- 
ing tide,  "a  human  insect,  impotently 
striving  to  hold  back  with  his  puny  hands 
the  output  of  the  whole  world's  grana- 
ries." There  can  be  little  question  that,  as 
a  drama  of  mad  speculation,  The  Pit  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  Zola's  Argent 
that  has  yet  been  made  in  English. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Professor  Joseph  H.  Clarke,  Poe's  first 
teacher  in  Richmond,  who  died  in  Balti- 
more in  1886,  in  the  ninety-second  year 
of  his  age ;  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  the  dis- 
tinguished Southern  lawyer,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  three  gentlemen  who,  by 
awarding  to  Poe  the  prize  for  the  best 
prose  tale,  gave  him  the  first  lift  up  the 
literary  ladder ;  John  H.  Hewitt,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Saturday  Visitor,  in  which 
the  prize  story,  "The  Manuscript  Found 
in  a  Bottle,"  was  published ;  Dr.  John  E. 
Snodgrass,  the  last  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Visitor  and  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Museum,  in  which  several  of 
Poe's  early  poems  and  tales  were  pub- 
lished; Dr.  Nathan  Covington  Brooks, 
editor  of  the  American  Museum;  Doctor 
John  G.  Morris,  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society ;  Nathaniel  H. 
Morison,  provost  of  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore;  Judge  Neilson  Poe,  the 
nearest  surviving  relative  of  the  poet ;  and 
Walt  Whitman,  the  last  in  name,  but  first 
in  fame. 

Many  of  the  then  living  poets  of  Amer- 
ica were  invited  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
Baltimore  monument,  but  all  with  the 
exception  of  Walt  Whitman  sent  their 
"regrets,"  most  of  which  expressed  the 
highest  admiration  of  Poe's  genius. 
Longfellow,  who  was  asked  to  suggest 
an  appropriate  inscription  for  the  monu- 
ment, wrote  that  "the  only  lines  of  Mr. 
Poe  that  I  recall  as  in  any  way  appropri- 
ate to  the  purpose  are  from  a  poem  en- 
titled "For  Annie."      They  are: 

The  fever  called  living 
Is  conquered  at  last. 

From  across  the  sea  came  tributes  from 
Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Richard  H. 
Home,  and  Mallarme,  the  French  poet 
Swinburne,  full  of  the  glowing  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  Poe : 

The  genius  of  Edgar  Poe  has  won,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  such  wide  and  warm 
recognition  that  the  sympathy,  which  I  can- 
not hope  fitly  or  fully  to  express  in  adequate 
words,  is  undoubtedly  shared  at  this  moment, 
not  in  England  only,  but  in  France,  as  well. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  any  tribute  here 
to  the  fame  of  your  great  countryman,  or  di- 
late with  superfluous  and  intrusive  admiration, 
on  the  special  quality  of  his  strong  and  deli- 
cate genius,  so  sure  of  aim,  and  faultless  of 
touch  in  all  the  finer  and  better  part  of  the 


work  he  has  left  us.  Widely  as  the  fame  of 
Poe  has  already  spread  and  deeply  as  it  is  al- 
ready rooted  in  Europe,  it  is  even  now  growing 
wider  and  striking  deeper  as  time  advances, 
the  surest  presage  that  time,  the  eternal  enemy 
of  small  and  shallow  reputations,  will  prove, 
in  this  case,  also,  the  constant  and  truest 
friend  and  keeper  of  a  true  poet's  full-grown 
fame. 

Of  all  the  tributes  to  Poe  inspired  by 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  the  poem 
"At  Poe's  Grave,"  by  William  Winter, 
was  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  I  have 
room  for  only  two  or  three  verses : 

Through  many  a  year  his  fame  has  grown, 
Like  midnight,  vast ;  like  starlight  sweet, 

Tdl  now  his  genius  fills  a  throne, 
And  nations  marvel  at  his  feet. 

One  meed  of  justice  long  delayed, 
One  crowning  grace  his  virtues  crave : 

Ah,  take  thou  great  and  injured  shade, 
The  love  that  sanctifies  the  grave ! 

God's  mercy  guard  in  peaceful  sleep, 
The  sacred  dust  that  slumbers  here: 

And,  while  round  this  tomb  we  weep, 
God  bless,  for  us,  the  mourner's  tear ! 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Oliver  Gold- 
smith touched  nothing  which  he  did  not 
ornament.  It  can  be  as  truly  said  of  Poe 
that  he  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not 
immortalise.  The  room  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  where  he  spent  a  few 
months  of  his  early  manhood  is  more 
frequently  visited  than  are  the  dormi- 
tories of  the  long  line  of  orators,  states- 
men and  scholars  who  were  educated  at 
that  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  Every 
magazine  with  which  he  was  associated, 
either  as  editor  or  contributor — Gra- 
ham's, Godey's,  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  and  other  periodicals — has 
been  remembered  simply  because  Poe's 
name  was  connected  with  it.  The 
little  cottage  at  Fordham,  where  the  sad- 
dest years  of  his  life  were  spent — those 
lonesome  latter  years  after  the  death  of 
his  wife — is  visited  by  strangers  from 
distant  lands  because  it  was  the  home  of 
the  poet,  where,  wifeless,  moneyless, 
hopeless,  he  made  his  last  desperate,  de- 
spairing struggle  with  pitiless  fortune. 
His  tomb  in  Westminster  churchyard, 
Baltimore,  where  the  poet's  "tantalised 
spirit  blandly  reposes,"  has  made  the  spot 
the  "Poets'  Corner"  of  the  Westminster 
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of  the  Monumental  City.  Men  and  wo- 
men's names  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion  because  they  were  in  some  way 
or  other  associated  with  Poe,  either  as 
friends  or  enemies.  The  gentle  Mrs.  Os- 
good, the  malignant  Griswold,  the  de- 
voted Mrs.  Whitman,  the  ferocious 
Briggs,  the  genial  General  Wetmore,  the 
accomplished  John  R.  Thompson  and 
many  others  will  occur  to  all  students  of 
the  life  and  works  of  the  author  of  "The 
Raven." 

Carlyle  regarded  it  as  a  remarkable  fact 
that  six  lives  of  Burns  had  been  pub- 
lished within  a  generation  after  his  death. 
Within  the  same  space  of  time,  nine  lives 
of  Poe  were  published,  while  several  oth- 
ers have  been  issued  during  the  last 
decade.  These  numerous  biographies 
show  that  the  Poe  cult  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  the  reading  public  wel- 
comes every  addition  to  its  knowledge  of 
the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  fig- 
ure in  American  literature. 

The  Poe  cult  is  not  confined  to  any 
one,  two  or  three  countries.  It  has 
spread  through  the  civilised  world.  It 
includes  the  cultured  people  of  Europe, 
America,  and  in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
It  has  made  Edgar  A.  Poe  a  classic.  Nu- 
merous editions  of  his  works  have  been 
published  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In 
France  he  is  as  much  admired  as  many 
French  authors.  A  dozen  editions  of  his 
poems  and  tales  have  appeared  in  Ger- 
many: his  tales  have  been  published  in 
Spain  and  Italy;  his  poetical  works  in 
Australia;  and  one  of  his  stories,  "The 
Oval  Portrait,"  has  been  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  published  at  Athens. 
The  end  of  the  Poe  cult  cannot  be  fore- 
told. It  has  not  reached  its  height.  Even 
while  I  write,  a  new  edition  of  his  works 
in  seventeen  volumes  has  been  published. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  Poe  cult  owes  its  origin  and  stimulus 
to  the  gifted  and  fearless  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman.  When  malice  had  exhausted 
itself  in  heaping  insult  upon  the  name  of 
the  dead  poet,  it  was  the  delicate  affection 
of  Mrs.  Whitman — who  loved  him  and 
whom  he  loved — that  dared  to  penetrate 
the  "mournful  corridors"  of  that  sad, 
desolate  heart,  with  its  "halls  of  tragedy 
and  chambers  of  retribution,"  and  tell  the 
true,  but  melancholy,  story  of  the  author 
of  "The  Raven."  It  was  she  who  gen- 
erously came  forward  as  "One  of  the 


Friends"  of  him  who  was  said  to  have 
no  friends.  She  was  his  steady  cham- 
pion from  first  to  last.  Whether  it  was 
some  crack-brain  scribbler  who  tried  to 
prove  Poc  "mad,"  or  some  accomplished 
scholar  who  endeavoured  to  disparage 
him  in  order  to  magnify  some  other 
writer,  or  some  silly  woman  who  at- 
tempted to  foist  herself  into  a  little  brief 
notice  by  relating  "imaginary  facts" 
about  the  poet's  hidden  life,  Mrs.  Whit- 
man was  always  ready  to  defend  her  dead 
friend.  It  was  beautifullv  said  of  this 
accomplished  lady:  "She  was  ever  sensi- 
tive to  the  slightest  criticism  of  Poe's 
faults,  walking  softly  backward  and 
throwing  over  them  the  shielding  mantle 
of  her  love.  Heedless  of  the  world's  cold 
sneer,  she  seized  her  pen  whenever  she 
thought  him  treated  with  injustice  and 
defended  his  memory  with  the  warmth 
of  a  woman  and  a  poet."  Some  of  her 
most  beautiful  poems  were  inspired  by 
her  tender  recollection  of  her  poet-lover. 
One  of  these,  "Poe's  Portrait,"  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  should  be.  I  quote  the 
first  and  last  of  the  ten  verses. 

Slowly  I  raised  the  purple  folds  concealing 

That  face,  magnetic  as  the  morning's  beam; 
While  slumbering  memory  thrilled  at  its   re- 
vealing 
Like    Memnon    waking    from    his    marble 
dream. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Though  cloud  and  shadow  rest  upon  thy  story, 
And  rude  hands  lift  the  drapery  of  thy  pall, 

Time,  as  a  birthright,  shall  restore  thy  glory 
And  Heaven  rekindle  all  the  stars  that  fall. 

After  a  long  and  exhaustive  study  of 
the  life  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  during  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  neither  the  demon 
painted  by  some  of  his  early,  nor  the 
angel  described  by  some  of  his  later,  bi- 
ographers. He  mingled  among  men 
neither  as  a  "prying  fiend"  nor  as  a  "be- 
wildered angel."  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
and  remarkable  genius,  with  the  infirmi- 
ties that  often  accompany  it.  While  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  intellectual 
gifts,  he  was  a  most  unfortunate  victim 
of  circumstances.  Left  an  orphan  in  his 
infancy,  he  was  adopted  by  a  man  who 
reared  him  in  luxury  as  the  heir  to  a 
splendid  fortune,  when  suddenly,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
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world  without  a  dollar.  Then  began  that 
long,  desperate,  never-ending  struggle  for 
bread.     The  pen  was  his  weapon,  litera- 


ture his  pursuit,  poverty  his  fate,  fame 
his  reward. 

Eugene  L.  Didier. 
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GEORGE  DOUGLAS  BROWN 

Reminiscences  of  a  Friendship,  and  a  Notable  Novel. 


I  have  no  means  of  fixing  definitely  the 
date  of  my  first  meeting  with  George 
Douglas  Brown.  Probably  it  was  in  the 
late  summer  of  1898.  Although  I  do  not 
remember  the  date  of  our  first  meeting,  I 
have  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  meet- 
ing itself,  brought  about  by  my  friend, 
Howard  Spicer.  Mr.  Spiccr,  who  was 
at  the  time  editing  Sandotsfs  Maga- 
zine, said  that  he  wanted  me  to  meet  a 
new  man  he  had  got  hold  of,  who  was.  he 
thought,  worth  knowing.  And  it  was 
at  the  office  of  Sandoiv's  Magazine,  in 
Arundel  Street,  that  I  first  met  Brown. 
What  impressed  me  most  about  him  was 
his  intense  seriousness,  and  a  certain  dep- 
recatory manner  in  giving  his  opinions 
on  literary  matters.  I  never  knew  Brown 
as  anything  else  but  a  serious  man, 
although  we  had  many  happy  days  and 
royal  nights  together;  but  I  speedily  got 
to  know  that  he  did  not  hold  his  opinions 
in  a  deprecatory  fashion.  The  manner 
I  have  indicated  sprang  from  a  kind  of 
shyness,  a  reluctance  to  make  himself 
fully  known  until  he  was  sure  of  perfect 
sympathy.  Once  assured  of  this,  and  no 
man  could  lay  down  the  law  with  more 
royal  arrogance.  It  was  one  of  the  de- 
lights of  our  subsequent  relations  that  we 
both  exercised  the  right  of  stating  our 
opinions  as  if  they  were  ultimate ;  and  it 
was  al!  the  better  fun  when  it  happened, 
as  it  often  did,  that  we  took,  or  pretended 


to  take,  diametrically  opposite  views.  I 
had  a  feeling  in  those  days  that  Brown 
was  a  lonely  man.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation the  names  of  various  men,  jour- 
nalists and  others,  cropped  up,  as  indi- 
cating that  he  had  a  fair  number  of 
friends.  Only  one  man,  however,  did  he 
speak  of  with  the  kind  of  familiarity 
which  indicates  intimacy.  With  Mr. 
Montagu  Emanuel,  an  old  Baliol  chum, 
and  at  his  home,  he  was  on  this  footing 
of  familiar  friendship.  I  always  thought 
of  Brown  as  a  man  who  had  many 
friends,  but  no  real  intimates,  and  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  for  whose  true  develop- 
ment an  intimate  is  essential.  The  view 
I  have  stated  was  confirmed  by  his  re- 
marking not  once,  but  many  times,  in  the 
course  of  our  friendship  that  he  had  re- 
vealed himself  to  me  more  than  to  any 
other  man  he  had  ever  known. 

It  was  not  his  modesty,  however,  al- 
though that  was  delightful,  nor  his  seri- 
ousness, which  was  unusual,  that  drew 
me  to  him.  It  was  his  intense  interest  in 
literature.  One  meets  with  many  men 
engaged  in  journalism,  and  respectable 
enough  as  authors,  who  are  convention- 
ally interested  in  literature  as  "shop ;" 
but,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  man  who  trans- 
lates all  life  into  literature,  and  who  can, 
therefore,  talk  of  the  subject  at  all  times 
with    freshness   and   without   repeating 
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himself,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
indicates  a  man  possessed  by  his  subject. 
Such  a  man  was  G.  D.  Brown,  and  there- 
fore the  days  and  nights  which  we  spent 
together  are  among  the  most  vivid  of  my 
recollections,  as  they  were  among  the 
most  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life. 
The  biggest  bout  of  talking  we  ever  had 
was  three  years  ago,  when  we  spent  a 
fortnight's  holiday  together,  and  talked 
literature  practically  all  the  time  every 
day  and  half  of  every  night.  I  hardly 
need  to  explain  that  our  conversation  was 
not  mainly,  or  in  any  great  part,  of  pub- 
lished books,  new  or  old,  but  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  potential  literature;  the 
kind  of  books  that  should  be  written ;  the 
fundamental  principles  which  must  un- 
derlie all  worthy  books;  the  pure  aim 
and  unworldly  purpose  which  should  in- 
form them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
Brown,  as  a  reviewer  of  books  and  a  pub- 
lisher's reader,  read  as  much,  and  prob- 
ably more,  modern  literature  that  I,  he 
had  very  little  to  say  at  any  time  about 
new  writers ;  and  his  reading  of  the  older 
authors  had  by  no  means  been  extensive. 
It  was  amazing,  for  instance,  to  find  that 
Carlyle  was  practically  unknown  to  him. 
Emerson  he  had  never  read  until  we  read 
a  volume  of  the  essays  together  on  a  holi- 
day ;  he  declared  that  he  had  never  real- 
ised the  beauty  of  Tennyson  until  I  read 
Maud  to  him,  and  only  the  day  before 
he  died  he  was  looking  for  the  first  time 
at  Mosses  From  an  Old  Manse,  and 
saying  he  must  -read  Hawthorne.  He 
said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  true,  that 
the  majority  of  books  had  so  little  to  give 
him  that  he  did  not  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  read  them.  If  a  man  can  write  essen- 
tial stuff  himself,  why  should  he  put  off 
his  time  reading  the  platitudes  of  the 
average  book?  was  a  favourite  question 
with  him.  And  no  man  ever  felt  surer 
that  he  had  something  essential  to  say  in 
books  than  George  Douglas  Brown. 
"The  damning  fault  in  most  of  the  books 
I  read,"  he  once  wrote  to  me,  "is  that 
nothing  in  them  seems  to  leap  at  you  from 
out   the   pages.     They  are   talky-talky- 

vapid.      There  is  an  article  in  in 

which  a  man  has  talked  round  about  his 
subject  for  nine  aimless  pages.  Now, 
easy  and  sleepy  writing  may  have  a  charm 
in  a  very  few  places,  but  most  books,  and 
certainly  all  books  of  the  kind  we  want, 
should  be  pregnant  and  packed."     This 


gives  the  key  to  his  own  position  as  a 
novelist.  He  was  a  realist  not  because 
he  loved  sordid  details  and  the  limning 
of  ugly  subjects,  but  because  he  would 
have  his  characters  so  true  to  life  that 
they  would  "leap  at  you  from  out  the 
page."  And  he  sacrificed  the  pleasure 
of  indulging  in  descriptive  writing,  for 
which  he  had  unusual  qualification,  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  have  every  phrase  es- 
sential to  the  story,  to  make  every  word 
bite  in  its  meaning.  Although  he  did 
not  seek  for  the  significant  among  mod- 
ern books,  he  was  tremendously  pleased 
when  he  came  across  them,  and  occasion- 
ally when  he  came  to  my  home  he  made 
a  find  which  rejoiced  him.  Two  books 
which  I  introduced  to  his  notice  he 
thought  tremendously  good,  Miss  Gui- 
ney's  Patrins  and  Professor  Raleigh's 
Style.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  books  on  two  separate  occasions. 
On  each  occasion  he  took  a  volume  to 
read  after  we  had  parted  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  next  morning 
at  breakfast  he  was  full  of  the  subject. 
When  he  left  my  home  he  carried  off  the 
books,  and  absolutely  refused  to  give 
them  back ! 

How  well  Brown  lived  up  to  his  ideals, 
and  with  what  tremendous  force  he  could 
actualise  them,  I  realised  for  the  first  time 
when  I  heard  him  read  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  first  and  last  work  associated 
with  his  name.  The  House  zvith  the 
Green  Shutters  was  at  that  time  a  fin- 
ished story  of  20,000  words,  so  packed 
that  it  gave  the  feeling  of  excessive  strain. 
The  memory  of  that  reading  comes 
vividly  back  to  my  mind.  In  a  half  fur- 
nished cottage  down  in  Surrey,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Howard  Spicer,  three  of  us  were 
squatting  on  the  floor  on  rugs,  for  lack  of 
chairs.  For  a  whole  afternoon  two  of 
us  smoked  in  silence  while  Brown  read 
his  famous  story.  He  knew  us  fairly 
well  by  this  time,  but  not  familiarly 
enough  to  enable  him  to  read  his  own 
work  without  diffidence ;  and  I  remember 
what  a  great  nervous  strain  it  was  upon 
him.  The  interest  of  the  story  was  so 
painfully  absorbing  that  even  in  the  in- 
tervals when  the  reader  paused  to  rest  we 
had  no  mind  to  criticise,  but  in  the  grip  of 
its  impending  tragedy  smoked  vigorous- 
ly in  silence.  When  it  was  finished,  the 
cumulative  effect  was  tremendous.  The 
story  had  many  and  obvious  defects,  and 
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these  were  noted  by  us  with  frank  criti- 
cism ;  but  from  that  time  I  never  doubted 
that  if  Brown  got  his  chance  he  would 
make  a  distinctive  place  for  himself  in 
literature.  As  a  result  of  our  criticism 
he  agreed  not  to  place  it  as  a  short  story, 
but  to  extend  it  to  a  full-length  novel. 
He  was  pleased  by  our  appreciation, 
which  was,  he  said,  the  first  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  he  made  me  promise  to  read 
the  extended  manuscript  and  make  sug- 
gestions. Later  on  he  was  not  so  humble 
about  his  book,  and  a  year  later,  when  I 
made  some  criticism  upon  it,  I  saw  that 
he  had  got  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  as 
it  were,  and  was  not  disposed  to  take 
criticism  readily.  He  professed  to  see  its 
faults ;  he  admitted  that  it  went,  in  some 
particulars,  right  in  the  face  of  artistic 
principles  which  he  was  constantly  laying 

down.      I  believe  you  are  right,  M ; 

but  I  have  a  feeling  now  that  this  book 
has  got  to  go  as  it  is."  Humorously 
threatening  to  have  my  revenge  in  a  re- 
view, I  accepted  his  mood,  and  at  subse- 
quent readings  rarely  offered  any  com- 
ment saving  this :  "If  the  book  goes,  and 
it  cannot  quite  fail,  it  will  be  in  spite  of 
its  defects.,,  That  it  would  have  a  lit- 
erary success  we  never  for  a  moment 
doubted ;  but  I  must  frankly  own  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  the  popular  success 
which  it  achieved  here  and  in  America. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  Scottish  weekly 
by  a  well-known  novelist  who  met  Brown 
once  that  he  did  not  greatly  value  his 
book,  and  was  a  little  surprised  at  its  suc- 
cess. I  have  shown  that  the  former 
statement  is  very  far  wide  of  the  facts; 
that  he  valued  it  so  highly  that  he  would 
practically  admit  no  criticism  of  it.  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  his  opin- 
ion of  his  work  was  his  remark,  "I  know 
it  sounds  arrogant,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  it  does  not  greatly  matter  who  pub- 
lishes my  book,  it  is  bound  to  go."  When 
The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  was 
accepted  by  an  American  house  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  well-known  critic 
he  was,  however,  frankly  pleased:  and 
there  was  a  sly  dig  at  me  in  the  letter 
which  announced  the  news:  "McClure 
told  me  his  [the  critic's]  report  was  com- 
mendatory throughout,"  but  he  adds 
naively,  "I  tell  you  this  because  you  will 
be  even  more  pleased  than  I  am."  On 
its  publication  he  sent  me  a  copy,  with 
this  note : 


Herewith  a  copy  of  the  immortal  Work. 
Disembowel  it,  or  laud  it  to  the  skies  as  seem- 
eth  good  to  thy  soul.  I  enclose  also  half  a 
dozen  advertisement  cards  which  you  can  for- 
ward to  your  friends,  an'  it  please  you.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  write  opposite  the  work, 
"A  boned  book,  by  a  pal  of  mine.     A.M." 

Thine, 

The  Paddy. 

Yet  the  novelist  aforementioned  says  he 
was  annoyed  at  the  efforts  of  one  or  two 
"ill-advised  friends"  to  make  it  go. 

As  to  its  success,  Brown's  expectations 
were  large.  He  believed  it  might  run  to 
20,000  copies,  and  before  he  died  there 
was  a  feeling  with  him  that,  given  certain 
conditions,  it  ought  to  have  done  so. 
Surprised  at  the  success  which  it  had  he 
certainly  was  not.  It  is  a  fact,  though, 
that  he  spoke  gratefully  of  the  kind  recep- 
tion it  got  from  the  press.  There  were 
exceptions,  however.  "Rather  idiotic  re- 
view in  the  Scotsman,  but  they  put  it  first 
in  their  list  of  fiction  and  rate  it  disagree- 
ably powerful.  Goodish  review  in  Glas- 
gow Herald,  'True  to  the  verge  of  be- 
ing merciless  .  .  .  if  we  smile,  it  is  at 
the  cruel  point  of  some  stinging  just 
.  .  .  shows  with  a  vengeance,  too,  the 
reverse  of  the  Drumtochty  Shield  .  .  . 
overdrawn  but  grimly  true,  and  full  of 
promise.'  "  These  and  other  excerpts 
from  reviews  which  he  sent  me  from  time 
to  time  showed  how  keenly  he  followed 
the  progress  of  his  book.  "So  far,"  he 
writes  again,  "nobody  but  the  Glasgozv 
Herald  man  has  seen  that  I'm  showing  up 
the  Scot  malignant — which  you  and  I 
thought  in  a  way  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
book.  Scotsman  fellow  says  'it's  brutal- 
ly coarse.'     Coarse!" 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  publi- 
cation Brown  was  indeed  very  anxious 
about  its  fate.  Various  circumstances  had 
conspired  to  delay  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  fact  that  for  a  while  it  ex- 
cited no  particular  attention  made  him 
fear  it  was  going  to  be  swamped  in  the 
flood  of  Christmas  publications.  Dur- 
ing these  weeks  there  were  few  days  in 
which  Brown  did  not  come  to  see  us.  We 
knew  what  he  came  for,  and  gave  him 
every  comfort  in  the  way  of  "signs"  of 
success  which  we  could  gather.  But  we 
began  to  fear  that  we  were  going  to  be 
disappointed  in  our  hopes.  Several  ex- 
tended and  good  notices  had  appeared  in 
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England — notably  one,  I  think  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  which  greatly  pleased 
Brown ;  but  it  was  not  until  it  was  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  Longman's 
Magazine  that  the  tide  began  to  flow  un- 
mistakably in  its  favour.  Equally  fa- 
vourable notices  in  the  Times,  in  the 
Morning  Post  and  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view — one  of  them  at  least,  perhaps  all, 
from  the  same  hand — set  the  fashion; 
after  this  reviews  were  numerous,  and 
each  more  favourable  than  the  other.  In 
a  few  weeks  The  House  zvith  the  Green 
Shutters  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and 
its  author  was  the  most-talked-of  man  in 
literary  circles  in  London.  It  is  a  grim 
commentary  on  the  empty  nature  of  fame, 
even  in  some  modern  cases,  that  while 
paragraphs  about  him  were  appearing  in 
every  paper,  Brown  was  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  London,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, without  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket, 
and  depending  entirely  for  his  living 
upon  the  money  which  he  got  by  review- 
ing for  an  illustrated  weekly  and  the  help 
of  his  friends.  He  found  humour  in  the 
situation,  however,  and  pretended  occa- 
sionally even  to  enjoy  it. 

Of  the  book  itself  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  speak  critically.  I  had  my 
chance  of  a  review,  and  I  did  not  "dis- 
embowel it,"  for  it  was  in  the  early  days 
when  its  fate  seemed  uncertain,  and  this 
was  not  the  function  of  a  friend.  I  did 
not  ignore  its  defects,  but  found  it  on  a 
final  reading,  as  I  had  found  it  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  most  significant  and  power- 
ful novel  I  had  read  for  a  decade  at  least. 

As  a  talker  Brown  was  the  most  vital 
of  any  man  I  ever  met.  He  had  great 
silences,  but  during  these  periods  he  re- 
mained by  himself.  He  came  to  us  when 
he  wanted  to  talk,  and  he  found  us  always 
ready.  His  conversation  was  like  his 
writing,  keen,  incisive  and  significant.  I 
never  knew  a  man  talk  better  in  the 
sense  that  his  sentences  were  perfectly 
formed,  although  there  was  not  the 
slightest  preparation.  Like  many  an- 
other man,  his  best  talk  was  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  Probably  we  never 
went  to  bed  before  half-past  one,  and 
often  it  was  two  and  three  o'clock  when 
we  turned  in.  When  all  other  subjects 
had  been  exhausted  there  still  remained 
Shakespeare.  And  on  Shakespeare  my 
friend  could  talk  without  ceasing.  He 
had  a  magnificent  verbal  memory,  and 


was  never  at  a  loss  to  illustrate  his  con- 
versations by  long  quotations  from  the 
author  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  In 
talking  Shakespeare  this  faculty  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  His  exposition  of 
Hamlet,  which  I  hope  will  be  given  to  the 
world  soon,  was  in  substance  recited  to 
me  three  years  ago,  in  a  fortnight's  holi- 
day which  we  spent  at  the  seaside  to- 
gether. Yet  he  had  not  a  sheet  of  manu- 
script before  him.  I  believe  this  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
original  and  profound  expositions  of 
Hamlet  that  has  ever  been  written.  It 
will  make  secure  the  position  as  a  thinker 
which  Brown,  by  his  single  work,  might 
have  held  precariously.  Another  proof 
of  how  completely  Shakespeare  swept 
him  away  when  he  got  on  the  subject  was 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
during  a  three-weeks'  visit  to  Howard 
Spicer's  home,  the  one  literary  subject 
talked  of  the  whole  time  was  Hamlet.  To 
Spicer,  as  to  me,  he  practically  recited  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  the  complete  expo- 
sition. 

He  was  a  student  of  Meredith,  and 
more  critically,  perhaps,  of  Balzac. 
Burns  he  had — like  the  Ayrshire  man  he 
was — at  his  finger  tips,  and  while  he 
would,  in  the  rushes  of  impetuous  talk, 
suddenly  dive  into  a  bookshelf  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  from  an  author  a 
passage  to  point  his  meaning,  he  could 
repeat  by  heart  all  of  Burns  that  he  de- 
sired to  familiarise  me  with. 

Like  all  men  with  original  and  active 
intellectual  power,  Brown  had  a  great  ca- 
pacity for  being  bored,  and  although  he 
had  a  robustious  side  to  him  which  made 
him  appear  a  "right  good  chap"  to  men 
of  a  totally  different  cast,  many  in- 
stances come  back  to  me  of  his  arranging 
to  meet  one  or  other  of  "the  Triumvirate" 
for  the  pure  purpose  of  escaping  from  a 
company  with  which  he  had  no  real  sym- 
pathy. On  one  occasion  I  remember  he 
was  living  down  the  river,  and  after  be- 
ing bored  to  madness  for  a  week,  he 
wired  to  one  of  us  begging  us  to  send  a 
telegram  saying  that  urgent  business 
called  him  to  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  enter  with  sympathy  and 
the  keenest  interest  into  the  affairs  of  sim- 
ple, unpretentious  people ;  and  because  of 
this  he  was  a  hero  to  many  a  humble  old 
person  who  never  suspected  his  literary 
powers. 
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Because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "damn- 
ing" in  his  book  and  a  kind  of  expletive 
that  is  not  choice,  it  has  in  many  quarters 
been  supposed  that  Brown  was  without 
reverence  and  without  religion.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  His 
reverence  was  instinctive  and  profound, 
and  his  nature  was  intensely  religious.  I 
had  not  known  Brown  long  when  he 
talked  religion  to  me  voluntarily :  at  first 
diffidently;  then  with  a  surge,  and  with- 
out restraint,  he  told  me  of  his  experi- 
ence. I  would  like  to  tell  it,  but  some 
things  are  too  intimate  to  repeat,  even 
after  a  man  has  gone,  and  my  instinct  is 
to  let  the  details  of  that  memorable  con- 
fidence remain  untold.     Suffice  it  to  say 


that  Brown  had  had  a  marked  religious 
turning-point,  a  new  view  of  life  which 
made  existence  a  good  thing  and  work  a 
joyful  duty  at  a  juncture  when,  as  he  put 
it,  "hell  had  filled  his  heart."  When  I 
heard  this  confidence  I  knew  why  Brown 
struck  me  at  first  chiefly  by  his  serious- 
ness. One  of  the  ideas  the  Triumvirate 
held  in  common  was  that  religion  is  at  the 
back  of  all  abiding  literature,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  real  literature  that  is 
wholly  without  essential  religion.  And 
he  held,  if  possible,  more  firmly  than  I 
that  only  those  who  see  the  world  on  a 
background  of  eternity  can  write  great 
literature. 

A.  Melrose. 
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BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


'  As  the  reviewer  surveys  the  scores  of 
juvenile  books  which  the  publishers  send 
out  at  this  season,  until  the  desk  is  heaped 
high,  extra  tables  are  covered  and  the 
room  is  gay  with  bright  bindings  and  live- 
ly colours,  one  cannot  help  wishing  for 
every  reader  the  privilege  of  buying  at 
least  one  book  for  some  child  for  Christ- 
mas. If  this  is  not  a  duty  entailed  by 
relationship  or  friendship,  it  would  be 
quite  worth  while  to  look  up  some  young 
person  for  the  occasion,  and  thereby  give 
one's  self  the  pleasure  of  lingering  over 
the  counters  so  attractively  arranged  in 
the  shops,  and  by  a  careful  selection  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  order  to  amuse,  instruct  and  edify  the 
young  generation. 

How  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  holi- 
days, these  joyous  books,  and  what  va- 
riety is  found  in  them!  Nonsense,  leg- 
end, story,  history,  poetry,  adventure, 
each  bearing  its  part  bravely  in  a  fresh, 
desirable  form.  What  an  evolution,  dur- 
ing scarcely  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  from  the  doleful  moral  poems  and 
^accounts  of  early  deaths,  which  were  once 
ihat  was  held  suitable  for  children's 
reading.  They  speak  with  mani- 
»ces,  this  collection  of  books,  of 


the  happy  normal  influences  of  childhood, 
the  study  of  its  development,  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  wants  and  the  loving 
service  which  is  rendered  *o  its  intelli- 
gence. 

From  season  to  season  one  notices  cer- 
tain distinctions  of  character,  certain 
marked  tendencies ;  just  now  there  is  a 
decided  gain  in  the  number  of  subjects 
of  real  importance,  and  these  not  bol- 
stered up  with  ephemeral  attractions,  but 
treated  with  an  estimable  seriousness. 
There  is  no  lack  of  nonsense  and  pure 
fun,  but  this  note  of  a  worthy  subject 
worthily  presented  is  the  note  of  the 
year.  It  seems  only  fitting  reverence  to 
give  the  first  mention  to  the  Bible  for 
Children,  which  is  issued  by  the  Century 
Company.  Bishop  Potter  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  furnish  an  Intro- 
duction and  Preface,  able  pleas  for  the 
Bible's  place  in  literature  and  in  the 
child's  religious  life.  In  the  compilation 
the  intention  has  been  to  select  such  por- 
tions of  Scripture  as  would  naturally  ap- 
peal to  youthful  readers  and  be  within 
their  comprehension,  the  purely  histor- 
ical, ceremonials,  genealogies  and  much 
heavy  matter  being  eliminated.  The 
work  has  been  carefully  done,  and  the  re- 
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suit  is  remarkably  simple  and  dignified. 
Reading  of  various  chapters  shows  them 
to  be  very  much  what  an  experienced  stu- 
dent, by  piecing  various  narratives  to- 
gether, would  compile  at  much  pains. 
The  volume  is  presented  most  worthily; 
the  large  leaves  that  lie  very  flatly  open, 
the  clear  type,  the  red  initials,  the  fine 
reproductions  from  paintings  by  the  Old 
Masters,  will  help  to  make  it  one  of  those 
beloved  books  that  are  read  and  re-read 
in  many  a  home,  a  familiar  friend  of 
which  the  children  never  tire.  This  is 
but  one  of  quite  a  long  list  offered  by  this 
firm.  The  new  St.  Nicholas  series  in- 
cludes two  stories  of  knights  and  adven- 
ture :  Sir  Marrok,  by  Allen  French,  and 
The  Boy  and  the  Baron,  by  Adeline 
Knapp;  Tommy  Remington's  Battle,  by 
Burton  E.  Stevenson,  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  mining  district,  and  the 
hero's  battle  is  with  the  development  of 
his  own  character ;  The  Boys  of  the  Rin- 
con  Ranch,  by  H.  S.  Canfield,  transport- 
ing two  city  boys  to  Texas,  and  showing 
much  knowledge  of  the  interesting  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  region;  The  Cruise  of 
the  Dossier,  by  Jack  London,  the  adven- 
tures of  a  boy  with  the  modern  pirates  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  Eight  Girls  and  a 
D°g>  by  Carolyn  Wells,  the  jolly  doings 
of  some  congenial  friends.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  long  account  of  the  brave  strug- 
gles of  The  Wyndham  Girls,  by  Marion 
Ames  Taggart ;  The  Biography  of  a  Prai- 
rie Girl,  by  Eleanor  Gates,  quite  a  unique 
picture  of  Western  life;  and  Barnaby 
Lee,  by  John  Bennett,  an  unusually  in- 
teresting tale  of  the  surrender  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  the  English. 

Among  the  Boston  firms,  the  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company  add  to  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Pepper  family,  by  Margaret 
Sidney,  Five  Little  Peppers  Abroad.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company  bring  out  Foxy, 
the  Faithful,  by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft,  who 
has  mingled  with  the  bright  narrative  a 
beautiful  lesson  of  kindness  to  dumb 
creatures.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany offer  Under  Colonial  Colours,  a  tale 
of  Arnold's  expedition  in  1775,  by  Ever- 
ett T.  Tomlinson,  a  well-constructed 
story  about  a  thrilling  period ;  two  pretty 
little  white-bound  books  for  girls :  Three 
Little  Marys,  by  Nora  Archibald  Smith, 
and  Jaconetta:  Her  Loves,  by  M.  E.  M. 
Davis.  The  first  of  these  contains  three 
short  stories,  bits  of  sweet,  natural  life 


in  an  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  setting; 
one's  heart  is  quite  lost  between  Sheila 
of  the  Wall-house,  Molly,  who  lived  amid 
the  Sussex  downs,  and  Maureen  Bawn  of 
Killarney;  the  local  colour  is  charming, 
but  there  is  much  more  than  local  colour 
to  be  admired.  There  is  also  a  volume 
of  poems,  A  Pocketful  of  Posies,  by  Ab- 
bie  Farwell  Brown,  collected  from  many 
magazines,  in  which  they  have  already 
won  favour. 

Ginn  and  Company  reprint  The  Seven 
Little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  the  Round 
Ball  That  Floats  in  the  Air,  by  Jane  An- 
drews, and  Lee  and  Shepard  announce 
a  list  of  a  score  or  so,  out  of  which  Brave 
Heart  Elisabeth,  by  Adele  E.  Thompson, 
and  Madge:  A  Girl  in  Earnest,  by  S.  Jen- 
nie Smith,  may  be  specially  noticed. 

Though  In  the  Morning  Glow,  by  Roy 
Rolfe  Gilson,  from  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, cannot  be  classed  distinctly  as  a  juve- 
nile, yet  many  a  child  will  love  to  read 
about  the  little  brother  and  sister,  father, 
mother,  and  the*  dear  old  grandparents. 
Jacks  of  All  Trades,  by  Katherine  N. 
Birdsall,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  is 
bright  and  healthy  in  tone.  Among  the 
dozen  volumes  of  the  Golden  Hour  Se- 
ries, published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  are 
Molly,  by  Barbara  Yechton ;  Daisies  and 
Digglcscs*,  by  Evelyn  Raymond,  and 
Miss  DePeystefs  Boy,  by  Etheldred  B. 
Barry. 

One  is  glad  to  see  another  book  by 
Evelyn  Sharp,  and  The  Other  Boy  is  very 
bright  and  amusing.  It  describes  a  rol- 
licking family,  whose  ways  were  certain- 
ly trying  to  the  aristocratic  boy,  who  was 
quite  misunderstood  at  first.  The  pranks 
and  naughtiness  of  the  very  natural 
children  make  very  humorous  reading. 
Macmillan  and  Company  publish  this, 
and  another  delightful  account  of  a  large 
family,  Peterkin,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  in 
which  an  imaginative  little  boy  is  led  into 
mischief  by  a  marvellous  parrot. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  issue  Mar- 
garita,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  a  ro- 
mance of  the  French  and  Spanish  in- 
trigues for  the  possession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  search  after  the  great  fire- 
opal,  on  which  so  much  depended ;  Tom 
Tad,  by  William  Henry  Venable,  the  hu- 
morous record  of  a  boy  who  lived  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  of  his  friends  and  foes, 
a  thrilling  incident  being  made  of  the 
flood  of  1884;  and  Every  Day  in  the 
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Year,  by  James  L.  Ford  and  M.  K.  Ford, 
this  being  a  collection  of  poetry  compiled 
on  the  idea  that  each  day  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  some  event  important  enough  to 
inspire  poetic  expression.  For  lovers  of 
poetry,  for  general  historical  information, 
for  recitations,  or  as  a  birthday  book,  this 
will  prove  of  great  interest. 

The  Book  of  Joyous  Children  is  the 
first  volume  of  poems  that  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  for 
several  years;  its  pages  are  sweet  with 
the  humour,  the  pathos,  the  delicate 
touches  and  quaint  expression  for  which 
the  poet  has  so  long  been  renowned.  This 
comes  from  the  press  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  who  also  publish  What  a  Girl 
Can  Make  and  Do,  by  Lina  Beard  and 
Adeha  B.  Beard,  a  practical  manual  for 
work  and  play ;  and  five  books  for  boys. 
Sea  Fighters  from  Drake  to  Farragut,  by 
Jessie  Peabody  Frothingham,  is  the  noble 
record  of  the  brave  seamen  of  different 
nations  who  have  held  the  ocean's  su- 
premacy. There  is  much  humour  and 
exciting  interest  in  the  adventures  of  the 
midshipman  Mr.  Boston,  as  told  by  Cy- 
rus Townsend  Brady  in  In  the  Wasp's 
Nest:  The  Story  of  a  Sea  Waif  in  the 
War  of  1812.  In  Jeb  Hutton,  by  James 
B.  Connolly,  the  scene  is  laid  along  the 
Savannah  River,  and  the  hero,  a  Georgia 
boy  working  among  the  dredges,  raises 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know 
him  by  his  own  exertions;  Rob  and  His 
Gun,  by  William  Alexander  Linn,  will  be 
read  with  avidity  by  young  sportsmen, 
as  it  records  the  shooting  of  much  little 
and  big  game  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  King  Mombo,  by  Paul  du 
Chaillu,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  tales 
of  adventures  in  the  great  African  forest, 
with  which  the  author's  fame  is  con- 
nected. 

Emmy  Lou,  who  has  been  winning  the 
regard  of  McClure's  Magazine  readers 
for  months  past,  now  appears  in  a  vol- 
ume, Emmy  Lou:  Her  Book  and  Heart, 
by  George  Madden  Martin.  To  adult 
readers  this  is  a  most  winsome  study  of  a 
little  girl ;  to  many  children  will  be  in- 
troduced a  dear  friend  and  playmate. 
McClure,  Phillips  and  Company  also  is- 
sue Border  Fights  and  Fighters,  by  Cy- 
rus Townsend  Brady,  a  work  that  is  full 
of  historical  pith  and  marrow;  and 
Golden  Numbers,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  a  poet- 
ical collection  of  distinguished   literary 


merit,  chosen  from  the  finest  examples  of 
English  literature.  The  interleaves  scat- 
tered through  the  pages  are  notes 
of  appreciation  that  rouse  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany publish  The  Pete  and  Polly  Stories, 
by  Carolyn  Wells,  who  must  indeed  be 
an  untiring  worker  to  have  accomplished 
all  that  has  come  from  her  pen  this  year. 
This  is  a  long-continued  nonsense  story 
— not  one  page  too  long,  however — that 
scintillates  with  extravagantly  humorous 
situations  and  clever  talk.  Among  other 
books  from  this  firm  is  Little  Mistress 
Good  Hope,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  by 
Mary  Imlay  Taylor. 

Edna  Lyall  has  written  of  child  life  in 
the  sixties  in  The  B urges  Letters,  pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, who  also  give  us  another  volume 
edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  English-speak- 
ing children  the  world  over  are  already  so 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Lang  for  many 
beautiful  fairy  books  that  it  would  seem 
as  though  he  could  not  have  had  some- 
thing better  yet  in  store.  Yet  here  it  is, 
a  joyful  surprise,  The  Book  of  Romance; 
here  are  King  Arthur,  Launcelot,  Queen 
Guinevere,  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  and 
of  Grettir,  the  Strong,  all  the  old,  yet 
ever  new,  favourites  clasped  together  be- 
tween the  blue-and-gold  covers.  There 
are  many  illustrations  in  pen  and  ink  and 
colour,  most  lovely  delineations  by  H.  J. 
Ford. 

Another  book  on  which  the  publishers. 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Company,  have  lavished 
the  skill  of  the  bookmaker's  art  is  The 
Reign  of  King  Oberonf  a  collection  of 
fairy  tales  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold,  illus- 
trated by  Charles  Robinson.  This  im- 
portant branch  of  juvenile  literature  is  in- 
deed not  neglected;  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company  add  to  it  Fairy  Tales 
from  the  Swedish,  by  G.  Djurklo,  trans- 
lated by  H.  L.  Braekstad,  and  the  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company  The  Gift  of  the 
Magic  Staff,  by  Fannie  E.  Ostrander. 

The  latter  firm  also  publishes  Rollick- 
ing  Rhymes  for  Youngsters,  by  Amos  R. 
Wells,  and  The  Queer  of  Little  Barry- 
more  Street,  by  Gertrude  Smith,  a  cheer- 
ful, sunshiny  story  for  girls,  a  description 
which  applies  as  well  to  Little  Miss  Sun- 
shine, by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson,  from  the 
J.  F.  Taylor  Company.  When  the  Heart 
is  Young,  poems  by  William  Wallace 
Whitelock,  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company. 
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Specially  Illustrated  Books. 

The  specially  illustrated  book  has  now 
reached  such  a  stage  in  its  development, 
and  is  produced  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
present  collection  is  comparable  to  noth- 
ing so  much  as  an  extensive  garden  full 
of  plants  beautiful  or  odd,  gay  with  col- 
ours and  fragrant  with  sweet  odours. 

Most  lovely  of  gift  books  is  The  Princ- 
ess Kalisto,  and  Other  Tales  of  the 
Fairies,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt,  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
These  are  real  fairy  stories  in  their  set- 
ting in  the  old  world  of  fancy,  where 
dwell  princes  and  princesses,  sea  maidens 
and  gnomes.  Though  under  these  forms 
lessons  of  goodness,  happiness  and  vir- 
tue are  being  taught,  yet  this  is  done  with 
such  skill  that  the  hidden  thought  will  be 
unconsciously  assimilated;  and  at  first  a 
child  would  only  be  attracted  by  the  au- 
thor's charming  ideas  and  happy  style. 
The  coloured  illustrations,  both  full  page 
and  marginal,  designed  by  Harriette 
Amsden,  are  a  worthy  adornment  of  the 
text. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  been  par- 
ticularly mindful  of  this  class  of  litera- 
ture, with  three  important  publications. 
The  numerous  young  people  who  last 
year  welcomed  the  edition  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  illustrated  by  Peter  Newell, 
will  rejoice  that  the  artist  has  completed 
his  task  and  that  they  can  now  have  the 
companion  volume,  Through  the  Look- 
ing-Glass.  While  the  form  of  both  :s  the 
same  and  there  are  the  same  lavish  num- 
ber of  pictures,  it  would  seem  as  though 
Mr.  Newell,  warming  to  his  work,  has 
been  even  funnier,  if  that  were  possible, 
in  the  conceits  with  which  he  lias  embel- 
lished the  sequel. 

Outdoorland,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
tells  of  a  sympathetic  acquaintance 
formed  by  a  little  brother  and  sister  with 
a  butterfly,  frog,  trout,  etc.,  who  relate 
their  histories  in  a  way  that  is  very  enter- 
taining, while  conveying  much  instruc- 
tion. There  are  pen-and-ink  and  coloured 
pictures  by  Reginald  B.  Birch.  Last  of 
the  trio  comes  The  Lovable  Tales  of 
Jancy  and  Joscy  and  Joe,  by  Gertrude 
Smith,  and,  according  to  the  author,  well 
indeed  did  the  little  brother  and  sisters 
uphold  their  title  for  lovableness.  Those 
able  illustrators  E.  Mars  and  H.  M. 
Squire  have  furnished  many  full-page 
pictures,  printed  in  colour. 


The  large  edition  of  The  Adventures 
of  Ulysses,  by  Charles  Lamb,  which  bears 
the  imprint  of  R.  H.  Russell,  sustains  the 
reputation  for  fine  bookmaking  which 
this  firm  enjoys.  The  favourite  text  will 
gain  fresh  admirers  from  the  new  presen- 
tation, which  is  so  excellent  that  even 
were  there  no  illustrations,  nothing  but 
satisfaction  could  be  expressed;  but  as 
the  crowning  touch,  there  are  many 
classical  scenes  from  the  pens  of  M.  H. 
Squire  and  E.  Mars. 

The  versatility  of  these  artists  is  shown 
by  the  contrast  between  the  pictures  in 
this  book  and  those  on  every  page  oiThe 
Children  of  Our  Tozvn,  with  verses  by 
Carolyn  Wells.  Here  is  Central  Park, 
the  goat  carriages,  the  familiar  city 
streets,  the  East-Side  children  dancing  on 
the  pavement  to  the  music  of  the  hand- 
organs — character,  close  observation  and 
truth  shown  in  every  line ;  the  colouring 
is  particularly  delicate  and  soft. 

Mr.  Russell's  list  also  includes  A  Phe- 
nomenal Fauna,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  with 
pictures  by  Oliver  Herford,  over  which 
those  who  love  a  good  laugh  will  linger, 
for  it  is  in  the  best  vein  of  those  well- 
known  humourists;  The  Animals  at  the 
Fair,  bv  E.  Warde  Blaisdell;  and  The 
Adventures  of  Admiral  Frog,  by  John  W. 
Harrington,  illustrated  by  VVillard  Ber- 
tram Price. 

Longmans.  Green  and  Company  issue 
another  of  the  favourite  Golliwogg  Se- 
ries. This  time  it  is  the  Golliwogg's  Air- 
Ship.  The  illustrator,  Florence  K.  Up- 
ton, and  the  verse  maker,  Bertha  Upton, 
have  hit  off  the  subject  with  their  cus- 
tomary cleverness. 

Two  charming  books  of  fairy  tales  are 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany, Prince  Silvenvings,  and  Other 
Fairy  Tales,  by  Edith  ()gden  Harrison, 
very  sweet  stories,  indeed,  and  Coquo  and 
the  King's  Children,  by  Cornelia  Baker. 
Both  of  them  are  embellished  with  deli- 
cately coloured  drawings  by  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Santa  Clans,  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  with 
many  pictures  by  Mary  Cowles  Clarke,  is 
brought  out  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

There  can  never  be  too  many  good 
Indian  stories,  just  as  there  can  never  be 
too  many  fairy  stories.  The  folklore  leg- 
ends of  the  red  men  and  the  wild  crea- 
tures with  which  they  are  associated  are 
the  subject  of  Red  Folk  and  Wild  Fop 
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had  a  fear,  not  altogether  unreasonable 
or  ill-founded,  that  it  would  affect  moral- 
ity. Man  had  been  engaged,  through 
innumerable  ages,  in  a  struggle  with  sin. 
The  evil  within  him  was  as  strong  as  he 
could  cope  with — it  was  as  powerful  as 
a  cannonade  and  as  enchanting  as  a  song. 
But  in  this  struggle  he  had  always  had 
Nature  on  his  side.  He  might  be  polluted 
and  agonised,  but  the  flowers  were  inno- 
cent and  the  hills  were  strong.  All  the 
armoury  of  life,  the  spears  of  the  pine 
wood  and  the  batteries  of  the  lightning 
went  into  battle  beside  him.  Tennyson 
lived  in  the  hour  when,  to  all  mortal  ap- 
pearance, the  whole  of  the  physical  world 
deserted  to  the  devil.  The  universe,  gov- 
erned by  violence  and  death,  left  man  to 
fight  alone,  with  a  handful  of  myths  and 
memories.  Men  had  now  to  wander  in 
polluted  fields  and  lift  up  their  eyes  to 
abominable  hills.  They  had  to  arm  them- 
selves against  the  cruelty  of  flowers  and 
the  crimes  of  the  grass.  The  first  hon- 
our, surely,  is  to  those  who  did  not  faint 
in  the  face  of  that  confounding  cosmic 
betrayal ;  to  those  who  sought  and  found 
a  new  vantage  ground  for  the  army  of 
Virtue.  Of  these  was  Tennyson,  and  it 
is  surely  the  more  to  his  honour,  since 
he  was  the  idle  lover  of  beauty  who  has 
been  portrayed.  He  felt  that  the  time 
called  him  to  be  an  interpreter.  Perhaps 
he  might  even  have  been  something  more 
of  a  poet  if  he  had  not  sought  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  poet.  He  might  have 
written  a  more  perfect  Arthurian  epic  if 
his  heart  had  been  as  much  buried  in  pre- 
historic sepulchres  as  the  heart  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats.  He  might  have  made 
more  of  such  poems  as  "The  Golden 
Year"  if  his  mind  had  been  as  clean  of 
metaphysics  and  as  full  of  a  poetic  rus- 
ticity as  the  mind  of  William  Morris.  He 
might  have  been  a  greater  poet  if  he  had 
been  less  a  man  of  his  "dubious  and  ram- 
bling age.  But  there  are  some  things 
that  are  greater  than  greatness ;  there  are 
some  things  that  no  man  with  blood  in 
his  body  would  sell  for  the  throne  of 
Dante,  and  one  of  them  is  to  fire  the 
feeblest  shot  in  a  war  that  really  awaits 
decision,  or  carry  the  meanest  musket  in 
an  army  that  is  really  marching  by.  Ten- 
nyson may  even  have  forfeited  immortal- 
ity; but  he  and  the  men  of  his  age  were 
more  than  immortal ;  they  were  alive. 
Tennyson  had  not  a  special  talent  for 


being  a  philosophic  poet,  but  he  had  a 
special  vocation  for  being  a  philosophic 
poet.  This  may  seem  a  contradiction, 
but  it  is  only  because  all  the  Latin  or 
Greek  words  we  use  tend  endlessly  to  lose 
their  meaning.  A  vocation  is  supposed 
to  mean  merely  a  taste  or  faculty,  just  as 
economy  is  held  to  mean  merely  the  act 
of  saving.  Economy  means  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house  or  community.  If  a  man 
starves  his  best  horse,  or  causes  his  best 
workman  to  strike  for  more  pay,  he  is 
not  merely  unwise,  he  is  uneconomical. 
So  it  is  with  a  vocation.  If  this  country 
were  suddenly  invaded  by  some  huge 
alien  and  conquering  population,  we 
should  all  be  called  to  become  soldiers. 
We  should  not  think  in  that  time  that  we 
were  sacrificing  our  unfinished  work  on 
Cattle-Feeding  or  our  hobby  of  fret- 
work, our  brilliant  career  at  the  bar,  or 
our  taste  for  painting  in  water-colours. 
We  should  all  have  a  call  to  arms.  We 
should,  however,  by  no  means  agree  that 
we  all  had  a  vocation  for  arms.  Yet  a 
vocation  is  only  the  Latin  for  a  call. 

In  a  celebrated  passage  in  Maud, 
Tennyson  praised  the  moral  effects  of 
war,  and  declared  that  some  great  con- 
flict might  call  out  the  greatness  even  of 
the  pacific  swindlers  and  sweaters  whom 
he  saw  around  him  in  the  commercial 
age.     He  dreamed,  he  said,  that  if 

.  .  .  The  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three- 
decker  out  on  the  foam, 

Many  a  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue  would 
leap  from  his  counter  or  till, 

And  strike,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard- 
wand,  home. 

Tennyson  lived  in  the  time  of  a  con- 
flict more  crucial  and  frightful  than  anyj 
European  struggle,  the  conflict  between! 
the  apparent  artificiality  of  morals  and* 
the  apparent  immorality  of  science.  A 
ship  more  symbolic  and  menacing  than 
any  foreign  three-decker  hove  in  sight  in 
that  time — the  great,  gory  pirate-ship  of 
Nature,  challenging  all  the  civilisations 
of  the  world.  And  his  supreme  honour 
is  this,  that  he  behaved  like  his  own  im- 
aginary snub-nosed  rogue.  His  honour 
is  that  in  that  hour  he  despised  the  flow- 
ers and  embroideries  of  Keats  as  the 
counter-jumper  might  despise  his  tapes 
and  cottons.  He  was  by  nature  a  hedo- 
nistic and  pastoral  poet,  but  he  leapt  from 
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his  poetic  counter  and  till  and  struck, 
were  it  but  with  his  gimcrack  mandolin, 
home. 

Tennyson's  influence  on  poetry  may, 
for  a  time,  be  modified.  This  is  the  fate 
of  every  man  who  throws  himself  into  his 
own  age,  catches  the  echo  of  its  tempo- 
rary phrases,  is  kept  busy  in  battling  with 
its  temporary  delusions.  There  are  many 
men  whom  history  has  for  a  time  forgot- 
ten to  whom  it  owes  more  than  it  could 
count.  But  if  Tennyson  is  extinguished, 
it  will  be  with  the  most  glorious  extinc- 
tion. There  are  two  ways  in  which  a 
man  may  vanish — through  being  thor- 
oughly conquered  or  through  being  thor- 
oughly the  Conqueror.  In  the  main  the 
great  Broad  Church  philosophy  which 
Tennyson  uttered  has  been  adopted  by 
every  one.  This  will  make  against  his 
fame.  For  a  man  may  vanish  as  Chaos 
vanished  in  the  face  of  creation,  or  he 
may  vanish  as  God  vanished  in  filling  all 
things  with  that  created  life. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 


II. 

ROBERT  BROWNING* 

A  party  of  tourists  cannot  travel  by  a 
more  comfortable  funicular  railway  than 
this  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  there  to 
enjoy  liberal  prospects  while  they  picnic 
and  the  Muses  attend.  Genial,  affluent, 
sensitive,  discriminating,  youthful  and 
mature,  sometimes  eloquent,  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  straightens  out  the  tangles 
of  Browning,  and,  what  is  better,  does 
not  find  the  chief  joy  of  Browning's 
poetry  in  the  tangles.  The  pleasure  of 
reading  such  a  volume  lies  largely  in  test- 
ing our  own  feeling  for  this  and  for  that 
as  we  go  along.  Have  we  felt  the  mean- 
ing and  the  music  as  broadly  or  as  finely 
as  the  critic?  No?  Then  an  upward 
stretch,  a  pull  of  his  friendly  hand,  and 
we  may  see  things  from  where  he  sees 
them.  Or  has  he  by  misadventure  failed 
to  find  the  fortunate  point  of  observa- 
tion? Then  it  is  exhilarating  to  assert 
our  independence,  and,  like  Bottom  in  the 
ass-head,  walk  up  and  down,  singing  to 
our  own  tune  and  showing  that  we  are 
not  afraid.  Thus  both  ways  we  may  get 
satisfaction — out    of    our    acknowledged 

♦The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  By  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke.     Isbister  and  Company. 


inferiority  and  out  of  some  imagined  su- 
perior insight. 

Mr.  Brooke  begins  by  contrasting  the 
genius  of  Browning  with  that  of  Tenny- 
son, and  setting  forth  the  causes  that  de- 
layed so  long  the  popularity  of  the  for- 
mer. Browning  was  a  psychological 
analyst  before  psychological  analysis  be- 
came the  mode ;  in  shorter  poems  he  was 
an  impressionist  before  impressionism 
was  discovered ;  he  felt  more  deeply  than 
others  the  clash  and  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life,  and,  by  an  original  theory  which 
the  public  could  not  at  once  accept,  he  re- 
solved the  dissonance  into  a  harmony, 
while  yet  he  saved  himself  from  the  mo- 
notony of  a  theorist  by  the  vast  variety  of 
his  subjects  and  by  a  certain  youthful 
freshness  of  temper;  he  was  a  historical 
critic  in  verse,  as  in  his  poems  which  re- 
vive the  Renaissance  period  before  his- 
torical criticism  was  fully  understood  or 
appreciated;  he  broke  away  from  con- 
ventions in  a  conventional  age,  thus  an- 
ticipating a  movement  of  the  later  years 
of  his  century ;  though  English  in  certain 
qualities  of  his  mind,  he  took  little  inter- 
est in  English  thought  or  English  social 
questions;  he  was  rather  cosmopolitan 
than  patriotic.  Perhaps  we  may  add  that 
the  poetry  of  a  great  poet  being  a  disci- 
pline of  the  feelings  and  the  imagination, 
and  the  public  having,  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, accepted  the  tutelage  of  Tennyson, 
it  was  needful  that  the  training  of  the  ac- 
cepted master  should  be  complete  before 
a  second  master  could  be  widely  received. 
We  can  hear  many  singers  with  pleasure 
if  they  do  not  dominate  our  senses  and 
our  fancy  and  our  thought;  but  the  ser- 
vice of  a  master  is  exacting,  and  for  the 
time  is  exclusive  of  a  different  service. 

Mr.  Brooke  passes  to  Browning's  treat- 
ment of  nature.  Tennyson  humanises 
nature ;  the  natural  world  with  Browning 
(speaking  generally)  is,  like  humanity, 
one  manifestation  of  the  creative  joy  of 
God,  but  it  is  a  manifestation  independent 
of  man.  Earth  and  sea  are  "giant 
creatures  who  are  not  ourselves;  Titans 
who  live  with  one  another  and  not  with 
us ;"  man  is  the  culmination  to  which  na- 
ture tends,  "its  seal,  its  close,  but  not  it." 
Nature,  in  Browning's  poetry,  may,  in- 
deed, be  "unsympathetic  wholly,  mocking 
and  playing  with  us  like  a  faun."  Brown- 
ing's method  of  presenting  landscape  is 
studied  by  the  critic,  his  extraordinary 
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ley's  "Sins."  The  theme  is  actually  one 
of  the  highest  that  can  occupy  a  poet; 
it  is  a  study — passionate,  imaginative, 
spiritual — of  the  relation  in  human  life  of 
illusion  to  reality,  of  the  transitory  to  the 
permanent,  of  falsehood  to  truth.  The 
speaker,  perhaps,  is  one  who  follows  de- 
teriora,  but,  if  so,  he  compensates  himself 
by  a  desperate  intellectual  sincerity  in 
seeing  and  approving  the  meliora.  He  is 
a  many-sided  explorer  and  experimenter 
in  life,  imaginative  as  well  as  intellectual, 
witty  and  wise.  Browning  detaches  him- 
self, and  especially  by  the  ambiguous 
closing  incident,  from  this  keen-witted 
critic  of  life;  the  poet  desires,  as  Butler 
in  his  "Analogy"  desired,  to  take  lower 
ground  than  his  own;  but  the  curi- 
ous student  of  man  and  woman,  of  love 
and  knowledge — imagination  aiding  his 
reason — is  compelled  by  the  very  truth 
of  things,  as  he  perceives  it,  to  work  out 
his  problems  upon  Browning's  own  lines, 
and  he  becomes  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Browning's  own  conclusions.  Saul,  be- 
fore the  poem  closes,  is  also  among  the 
prophets.  For  him,  as  for  Browning, 
"God  and  the  soul  stand  sure."     He  sees, 


as  Browning  sees,  man  reaching  upward 
through  illusions — religious,  philosophic, 
scholarly,  artistic — to  the  Divine.  The 
Pornic  fair  has  become  the  Venice  car- 
nival, and  this  has  grown  into  the  vision 
of  man's  life,  in  which  the  fizgig  of  a 
philosophy  or  of  a  religion  has  replaced 
the  fizgig  of  the  gipsy  in  tricot.  And  in 
the  matter  of  the  love  of  man  and  wo- 
man, Browning's  experimenter  in  life 
perceives  in  the  end  that  the  permanent 
* — which  is  the  Divine — can  be  reached 
through  a  single,  central  point  of  human 
love,  but  not  through  any  vain  attempt  to 
manufacture  an  infinite  by  piecing  to- 
gether a  multitude  of  points.  I  imagine 
that  such  a  misnamed  Don  Juan  as  this,  if 
he  really  intends  to  meet  Fifine  again, 
will  be  well  able  to  hold  her  at  arm's 
length,  and  win  from  her  the  truth  of  her 
gipsyhood  and  the  heart  of  her  poor  mys- 
tery, which  he  certainly  desires  to  under- 
stand. In  the  manner  of  Jaques  he  may 
say: 

"To  her  will  I :  out  of  these  baladines 

There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd.M 

Edward  Dowden. 
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PHILADELPHIA  IN  FICTION 


The  steady  gravitation  to  New  York  of 
those  who  write  books  has  so  accustomed 
us  to  look  upon  that  city  as  the  book- 
making  centre  that  it  is  seldom  realised 
that  the  country  owes  to  Philadelphia 
some  of  its  most  interesting  and  success- 
ful literary  entertainers.  When  Frank 
R.  Stockton  died,  it  surprised  even  Phila- 
delphia readers  to  learn  that  he  had  been 
born  in  their  city.  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  ex- 
cept to  her  biographers,  was  a  New  Eng- 
land woman;  she  was  born  in  German- 
town,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  American  story- 
tellers to-day,  surely  the  most  widely 
known,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  by  birth, 


Maty   Fairthorne   rode   t 

'i   Dei   Church,  the  oldea 
1    S.   Weir  Mitchell 


family  relations  and  training  belongs  to 
Philadelphia,  and  he  wrote  the  story  which 
first  won  him  recognition  while  working 
on  one  of  its  newspapers.  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell,  whose  novels  have  earned  for 
him  a  reputation  hardly  less  definite  than 
that  which  attests  to  his  skill  as  a  neurolo- 
gist, is  more  closely  identified  with  his 
city;  but  his  case  is  somewhat  excep- 
tional. Owen  Wister,  whose  short 
stories  of  the  plains  prepared  the  way  for 
The  Virginian,  comes  of  an  old  Philadel- 
phia family,  and  has  always  resided  here. 
Yet  his  work  probably  has  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  a  Western  man.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  considerable  number  of  maga- 
zine writers  and  novel- 
ists are  now,  or  have 
been  at  some  time, 
Philadelphians.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  Ellen 
Olney  Kirk,  John  Luth- 
er Long,  Thomas  Jan- 
vier, Charles  Heber 
Clark  (Max  Adler), 
John  Habberton,  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  Rob- 
ert Neil  son  Stephens — 
these  are  names  of  the 
present  which  suggest 
themselves  readily. 

One  of  the  very  earli- 
est of  American  novels, 
Wicland,  or  the  Trans- 
formation (1798),  was 
by  Charles  Brockton 
Browne,  a  Philadel- 
pliian.  George  Lippard, 
(luring  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  past  century, 
laid  the  scene  of  the 
most  popular  of  his  ten 
novels  in  Philadelphia. 
During  the  palmy  days 
of  Graham's  Magazine 
and  Sartain's  Magazine 
Philadelphia  was  the  lit- 
erary centre  of  the  coun- 
try, and  drew  to  itself 
the  persons,  as  well  as 
the  contributions,  of  Poe 
and  his  contemporaries 
of  rank. 

But  that  was  sixty 
years   ago.     The   other 
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day  a  friend  to  whom  the  title  of 
this  article  was  mentioned  replied:  "Phil- 
adelphia in  fiction  is  fiction."  While 
such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  it  is  true 
that,  considering  the  age  of  the  city,  its 
size,  wealth,  individuality  and  distin- 
guished part  in  American  history,  there 
are  few  Philadelphia  novels.  It  is  the 
more  fortunate,  then,  that  of  those  who 
have  put  Philadelphia  into  their  stories 
few  have  failed  to  give  interesting  and 
accurate  reflections  of  men,  manners  and 
things. 

The  Revolutionary  period  has  proved 
most  inviting.  Almost  one-half  of  a 
score  of  stories  with 
Philadelphia  in  them 
have  dealt  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary or  Colonial 
period,  and  during  the 
past  twenty  years  there 
has  been  a  distinct  in- 
crease in  the  number  of 
such  books.  In  this  evi- 
dence of  interest  in  Phil- 
adelphia history  and  in 
the  growing  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship among  the  pres- 
ent writers  of  Philadel- 
phia origin,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  good  reason  for 
anticipating  a  revival  of 
the  literary  spirit  there. 
The  Quakers,  once  so  in- 
fluential, and  who  set  the 
stamp  of  extreme  con- 
servatism on  Philadel- 
phia life,  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. As  a  result,  the 
individuality  of  Phila- 
delphia is,  perhaps,  less 
sharply  defined  than  it 
was,  but  the  new  spirit 
is  stimulating  and  en- 
courages a  study  of  local 
history. 

The  Philadelphia  wa- 
ter-front and  that  portion 
which  lies  between  the 
Northern  Liberties  and 
the  old  Swedish  Church 
for  a  distance  of  half  a 
dozen  blocks  west  of  the 
river,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons connected  with 
their  age,  have  figured 
most  largely  in  fiction. 
Here    were   the   "ware- 


houses, taverns  and  ship  chandlers" 
spoken  of  in  Doctor  Mitchell's  Hugh 
Wynne;  and  a  little  beyond,  "the  spacious 
residences  facing  the  river,"  in  the  door- 
ways of  which  stood  "the  fair  dames  for 
which  Philadelphia  was  justly  famous," 
as  Dr.  Brady  tells  us  in  his  revolutionary 
novel.  For  Love  of  Country.  Not  far 
from  the  river  stands  the  venerable  Christ 
Church,  of  aristocratic  congregation,  of 
which  we  see  so  much  in  Hugh  Wynne. 
A  few  blocks  west  rises  the  tapering  spire 
above  the  State  House  (Independence 
Hall),  which  figures  in  most  novels  of 
the  time.     Close  by  is  Carpenter's  Hall, 


"Mrs.  Hunter  walked  up  Second  Street  and  turned  up  Arch 
Street  to  the  graveyard  of  Christ  Church."— "Circumstance." 
S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


The  bells  of  Christ  Church  "ringing  from  the  steeple 
by,  seeming  to  second  the  invitation  of  Doctor  White." — 
Love  of  Country."    Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 


From  an  old  print  appearing  in   Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelph 
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.  >  and -a- half  story  affair,  the 
face  of  its  lower  floor  almost  entirely  taken 
up  by  a  show-window  and  an  entrance  door." 
Inside,  "the  rafters  unhidden  and  wainscoting 
high  and  many  panelled.  .  .  .  The  historical 
back  parlour — a  low-ceiled  room,  almost 
square." — "Betsy  Rom."     C.  C.  Hotchkiss. 

where  the  first  Continental  Congress  sat. 
The  site  of  the  London  Coffee  House,  a 
favourite  tavern  of  Revolutionary  days, 
and  the  ground  where  stood  the  odious 
British  prison  are  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
all  historic  land. 

There  have  been  few  pictures  of  Phila- 
delphia as  a  whole.  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis  speaks  of  it  as  "the  great  flat  Qua- 
ker city,  locked  in  by  rivers,  going  off 
into  a  sleep  as  it  always  does  on  the  first 
hint  of  night,"  a  reference  to  tickle  the 
risibilities  of  those  who  find  in  Philadel- 
phia's quiet  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  jest. 
In  Hearts  Courageous  the  city  is  drawn  a 
little  before  midsummer  of  1776,  and  "the 
squat  warehouses  ...  the  black  and 
glazed  brick  of  the  trim  two-story  dwell- 
ing, surrounding  it  the  forested  hills 
pricked  out  with  country  seats,"  are  men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these 
country  seats  was  Walnut  Grove.  It 
stood  opposite  the  Old  Fort,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  famous  Mischianna,  de- 
scribed  so   vividly   in   Pemberton    (Pe- 


terson) took  place,  "the  great  fandan- 
go," as  McLane,  the  continental  ranger, 
called  it,  in  honour  of  Sir  William  Howe. 
Hugh  Wynne  (Hugh  Wynne — Mitch- 
ell), spying  about  the  enemy's  lines  as 
they  encircled  Philadelphia  during  the 
British  occupation  of  the  city,  came  "close 
to  Walnut  Grove,  the  old  country  seat  of 
.  .  .  Joseph  Wharton,  whom,  on  account 
of  his  haughty  ways,  the  world's  people 
wickedly  called  the  'Quaker  Duke,'  "  and 
found  the  fete  in  full  activity.  The 
house,  he  says,  was  precisely  like  Mount 
Pleasant,  later  General  Arnold's  home,  on 
the  Schuylkill.  "In  the  centre  of  a  large 
lawn  stood  a  double  mansion  of  stone 
and  a  little  to  each  side  was  seen  an  out- 
house for  servants  and  kitchen  use.  .  .  . 
A  great  variety  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  gave  the  house  ...  a  shaded 
look." 


"The  St.  Peter's  people  Sunday  after  Son- 
day  go  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  between 
files  of  decorous  tombstones  on  which  are 
carved  their  fathers'  and  their  grandfathers' 
and  their  great-grandfathers'  names,  all  of 
whom,  and  the  remote  generations  back  of 
them,  have  died  in  the  odour  of  Philadelphia 
respectability;  and  all  of  whom,  therefore, 
have  come  and  are  in  the  process  of  returning 
to  a  distinctly  superior  sort  of  clay." — "In  the 
St.  Peter's  Set."     Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
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•  There  is  little  left  in  this  part  of  the 
city  to-day  to  realise  such  descriptions. 
Miss  Markhani's  "large,  old-fashioned 
Georgian  house"  (Circumstance — Mitch- 
ell) could  probably  still  be  found  on  Pine 
Street.  In  it  "formerly  lived  that  rec- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  Churcli  who  thought  it 
his  duty  to  point  out  to  Washington  the 
need  to  betray  his  country."  St.  Peter's 
itself  is  not  far  away,  and  "The  St.  Pe- 


ish  while  in  possession  of  Philadelphia 
was  not  many  blocks  to  the  west  of  this, 
and  it  was  down  Sixth  Street  to  Walnut 
to  this  prison  that  Hugh  Wynne  was 
marched  a  prisoner.  The  gaol  was  then 
"unfinished,  a  part  being  temporarily 
roofed  over  with  boards.  At  the  back 
was  a  large  yard  with  high  walls.  Some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  windows  in  the  upper 
story  had  transverse  slats  to  keep  those 


"The  body  of  (he  British  Army  extended  across  Germantown,  where  the  market- 
place was  on  the  almost  continuous  line  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Old  York  Road." 
— "The  Quaker  Soldier." 

"Across  the  centre  of  the  village,  where  the  road  was  widened  for  the  e 

market- house." — "Pemberlon."      C.  /.  Peterson. 

"The  wide   market-place   w. 
stabbing,  clubbing,  striking,  a 


ter's  people"  (In  the  St.  Peter's  5Vf— Jan- 
vier), "Sunday  after  Sunday,  go  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  between  files  of 
decorous  tombstones  on  which  are  carved 
their  fathers'  and  their  grandfathers'  and 
their  great-grandfathers'  names,  all  of 
vhom,  and  the  remote  generations  back 
of  them,  have  died  in  the  odour  of 
Philadelphia  respectability;  and  all  of 
whom,  therefore,  have  come  (even  as 
Philadelphia  bricks  come  from)  and  are 
in  the  process  of  returning  to  a  dis- 
tinctly superior  sort  of  clay," 
The  ill-famed  prison  used  by  the  Brit- 


within  from  seeing  out.  On  the  Sixth 
Street  side  the  windows  overlooked  the 
Potters'  Field,  which  we  now  call  Wash- 
ington Square."  This  Potters'  Field  was 
"a  large  plot  of  public  ground"  (The 
Quaker  Soldier — Jones),  "a  deposit  of 
rubbish,  one  corner  set  apart  and  fenced 
off  for  paupers'  graves." 

Looking  east  from  the  prison  one  saw 
the  State  House,  around  which  in  the 
time  of  Pemberton  (C.  J.  Peterson)  ran 
a  "high  stone  wall — the  yard  .  .  .  full 
of  cedar  bushes."  Janice  (Janice  Mere- 
dith— Ford)  took  "daily  walks  along  the 


^H 

In  ihe  burying- ground  at  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets  "lie  Benjamin  Franklin,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  Peyton  Randolph,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  many  a  gallant  soldier  and  sailor  in 
the  war  for  freedom."—"//^/*  Wynne"    S.  Weir  Mitchell 
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:    house,    which    frustrated    all    our    hopes." — "Janice    Meredith." 


The    Keyser    house,    where    Lynnford    was   taken  wounded  after  the  battle  of  German- 
town.—  "The  Quaker  Soldier." 


"A  hard,  smooth  road  on  which  howled  alom;  a  crowd  of  dnshit 
and  pretty  boat-houses,  to  where  their  way  wa>  cut  for  them  out 
rock  which  formed  a  rugged  archway  overhead." — "A  Carpet 
MeCMlan. 


I  vehicles  past  trees 
i.l  n  -nlid  mass  of 
Knight."      Harriet 
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river  front  or  in  the  State  House  gar- 
dens, where  one  of  the  bands  .  .  * 
played  every  afternoon;"  and  there^ 
walked  Mrs.  Hunter  (Circumstance — 
Mitchell),  ''talking  with  her  worthless 
brother — under  the  bare  trees."  There 
also  it  was  Hugh's  good  fortune  (Hugh 
Wynne)  to  hear  "Captain  John  Hopkins 
read  .  .  .  the  noble  words  of  the  Dec- 
laration." To  see  the  little  crowd  assem- 
bled there  Miss  Morris  (Hugh  Wynne) 
"climbed  on  a  barrow  and  looked  over 
her  garden  wall  at  Fifth  Street  and 
Chestnut." 

In  "a  large  brick  house  on  Chestnut 
Street  above  Third,  the  grounds  pleas- 
antly laid  out,  extending  on  the  west  and 
in  the  rear  to  Dock  Creek,  which  was 
large  enough  for  boating  and  skating," 
lived  Mrs.  Pemberton  with  her  only  son 
(Pemberton — Peterson).  And  of  one  of 
the  many  fine  houses  and  places  which 
was  within  sight,  Dr.  Mitchell  gives  a 
faithful  picture.  He  says,  "back  from 
the  low  bluff  of  Dock  Creek,  near 
to  Walnut  Street  .  .  .  the  garden 
stretched  and  before  the  door  were  two 
great  hemlock  spruces.  .  .  .  The  gar- 
den stretched  westward  as  far  as  Third 
Street,  and  was  full  of  fine  fruit  trees. 
.  .  .  The  house  was  a  black  and  grey 
brick,  and  double  .  .  .  with  two  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  a  wide  Doric  door- 
way, having  something  portly  about  it. 
...  In  the  white  shutters  were  cut 
crescent  openings,  which  looked  at  night 
like  half-shut  eyes  when  there  were  lights 
within  the  rooms."  At  the  corner  of  this 
great  garden,  years  later,  was  the  office 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  reached 
(John  Godfrey's  Fortunes — Bayard  Tay- 
lor) by  "two  dark,  steep  flights  of  steps," 
up  which  John  Godfrey  climbed,  ambi- 
tious, timorous  and  flushing,  with  his  first 
contribution.  In  Hugh  Wynne's  time 
Third  Street  above  Chestnut  held  the  sta- 
bles of  the  Widow  Nichols's  "At  the 
Sign  of  the  Indian  Queen,"  and  there  he 
delighted  to  walk  to  see  the  racehorses. 
Another  favourite  walk  of  his  was  be- 
tween the  warehouses,  taverns  and  ship 
chandlers  on  the  river  front,  and  so  across 
the  bridge  of  Dock  Creek.  Near  to  the 
mouth  of  this  creek,  Hugh  says,  "a  great 
dock  was  built  .    .    .  and  a  warehouse." 

Near  to  the  River  Delaware  on  High 
Street  was  a  more  widely  known  inn — 


the  Indian  King  Tavern.  There  Joe 
Bagby,  the  village  ne'er-do-weel  (Janice 
Meredith),  escorted  Mrs.  Meredith  and 
Janice  when  he  came  with  them  to  Phila- 
delphia. If  he  had  gone  twro  blocks  fur- 
ther down  he  would  have  come  upon  a 
still  better  known  inn,  though  perhaps 
less  suited  to  Mrs.  Meredith's  needs. 

Two  blocks  from  here  Hugh  had  gone 
to  school  at  Master  David  Dove's  "in 
Vidall's  Alley,  nigh  to  Chestnut,  above 
Second,"  and  near  to  where  Mrs.  Gray- 
don,  a  widow,  "kept  boarders  in  the  great 
Slate  Roof  house."  Later  Hugh  attend- 
ed "the  academy  which  Doctor  Frank- 
lin had  founded  in  1750  in  the  hall  on 
Fourth  Street,  built  for  Whitefield's 
preaching,"  and  in  which  "the  main 
school-room  occupied  its  whole  westward 
length."  Behind  the  Academy's  west- 
ern playground  was  the  graveyard  of 
Christ  Church,  "its  stately  front  and  ex- 
quisite steeple  rising"  (Kate  Aylcsford) 
"within  view  of  the  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town."  Hugh  Wynne  and  Darthea 
were  married  in  this  church  by  the  Rev. 
William  White,  long  after  to  be 
bishop,  and  the  church,  Hugh  tells  us, 
was  "full  of  my  old  friends,  Atint  Gainor 
in  the  front  pew  in  a  magnificent  cos- 
tume." Aunt  Gainor  "had  early  returned 
to  the  creed  of  her  ancestors  and  sat  on 
Sundays  in  a  square  pew  at  Christ's 
Church  to  listen  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Jen- 
nings." The  bells  of  Christ's  Church 
were  famous.  Doctor  Brady,  in  For 
Love  of  Country,  speaks  of  them  "ring- 
ing from  the  steeple  near  by,  seeming  to 
second  the  invitation  of  Doctor  White 
calling  on  the  people  to  pray  for  those 
who  had  perished  on  the  English  ship  in 
her  engagement  with  Paul  Jones's  sloop." 
When  Charles  Fownes,  the  bond-servant 
(Janice  Meredith),  reached  Philadelphia 
on  the  brig  Boscawen,  "across  the  water 
sounded  the  bells  of  Christ  Church." 
Mrs.  Hunter  (Circumstance),  on  her  way 
to  John  Fairthorne's  house,  "walked  up 
Second  Street  and  .  .  .  turned  up  Arch 
Street  to  the  graveyard  of  Christ 
Church." 

Not  far  away,  in  the  burying-ground 
at  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets,  lie  (Hugh 
Wynne)  "Benjamin  Franklin,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  Peyton  Randolph,  Benjamin 
Rush  and  many  a  gallant  soldier  and 
sailor   in   the   war   for   freedom." 

Below  the  Flag  house,  on  Front  Street 
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near  Arch,  was  the  Bank  Hill  Meeting 
House,  in  the  time  of  Pemberton,  "a  one- 
story  brick  building  set  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  roadway.  The  gables  and 
shutters  .  .  .  had  that  immaculate,  yet 
austere,  cleanliness  of  paint  peculiar  to 
houses  in  general  and  Quaker  meeting 
houses  in  particular,  though  the  plain 
Doric  doorway,  with  its  white  pillar  on 
either  side,  gave  an  air  of  architectural 
effort  to  the  otherwise  severe  building. 
.  .  .  The  growing  city  seemed  to  have 
respected  the  lonely  dignity  of  the  meet- 
ing house  and  had  spread  away  from  it, 
leaving  it  in  an  opening/ ' 

Over  Centre  Square  the  huge  bulk  of 
City  Hall  now  shoulders  its  way  among 
other  towering  buildings  on  three  sides. 
On  the  tower  are  the  illuminated  faces  of 
the  great  clock.  Gallegher  ( Gallegher — 
Richard  Harding  Davis),  working  his 
way  cityward  from  the  place  of  exciting 
experiences  miles  to  the  north,  saw  "dim- 
ly hanging  above  his  head  the  round  disk 
of  light  that  seemed  like  a  great  moon, 
and  which  he  finally  guessed  to  be  the 
clock  face  for  which  he  had  been  on  the 
lookout.,,  Gallegher  was  bent  strictly  on 
business  that  memorable  night.  It  was 
late,  too.  So  it  is  probable  that  he  saw 
little  of  the  "beautiful  gardens  on  either 
side  of  a  broad  street  [Broad  Street], 
with  many  grand-looking  houses  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  them"  (A  Carpet 
Knight — Harriet  McClellan ) .  When 
Gallegher  turned  down  Chestnut  Street 
and  was  speeding  for  the  office  of  his 
newspaper,  it  is  certain  he  gave  not  a 
glance  southward  to  where,  two  blocks 
away,  loomed  "the  huge,  dingy  building 
[The  Academy  of  Music]  where  the 
convention  met"  (Doctor  Warrick's 
Daughters — Rebecca     Harding    Davis) . 

Walnut  Street,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rittenhouse  Square, 
was,  and  is,  the  parade  of  fashion.  But 
the  only  reference  to  its  appearance 
which  is  found  is  in  John  Andros,  Mrs. 
Davis's  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
field.  Braddock,  arriving  in  Philadel- 
phia from  the  South,  noted  that  the  "bare 
trees  of  Rittenhouse  Square  lengthened 
in  the  shadows  into  interminable  isles 
with  black,  high,  firm-lined  arches/' 

The  City's  Southern  Part. 
The  extreme  southern  part  of  the  city. 


where  the  flat  ground  narrows  to  a  point 
in  the  embrace  of  the  two  rivers,  is  now, 
except  for  the  splendid  highway  of  Broad 
Street,  given  over  largely  to  a  foreign 
population  and  to  manufacturing.  It  fig- 
ures sparingly  in  fiction.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite riding  ground  at  one  time.  Mary 
Fairthorne  (Circumstance)  rode  through 
"the  willows  of  the  low-lying  neck  land ;" 
and  again,  with  Dr.  Archer,  through 
the  country  below  the  city  "on  the  road 
which  led  to  Greenwich  Point,  with 
League  Island  and  Red  Bank  in  view." 
Returning  with  Dr.  Archer  from  one 
of  those  outings  which  had  come  to  mean 
so  much  to  her,  she  "rode  up  Swanson 
Street  and  passed  the  old  Gloria  Dei 
Church,  the  oldest  church  in  America/' 
The  same  venerable  edifice  into  which 
(Ai — Charles  S.  Daniel)  the  Hamilton 
girls  stepped  by  the  Swanson  Street  en- 
trance to  be  quietly  married.  Janice  and 
Andre  (Janice  Meredith)  "took  short 
rides  to  the  south  of  the  city,  where  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  safe-guarded  a 
restricted  territory."  Off  this  neck  of 
land  where  (The  Quaker  Soldier)  "the 
River  Schuylkill  empties  through  a  low, 
marshy  country  into  the  Delaware," 
Hugh  (Hugh  Wynne),  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
"loved  well  to  sail  .  .  .  over  to 
Kaighn's  Point  to  fish,  or  down  to  Glou- 
cester to  bob  for  crabs."  Also,  Hugh, 
with  Jack  Warder,  would  run  "down  the 
river  at  early  morning  after  ducks,  and 
through  the  wide  channel  between 
League  Island  and  the  Neck ;  or  else 
away  to  Red  Bank,  or  to  the  Jersey 
coast." 

West  Philadelphia  and  Along  the 

Schuylkill. 

The  western  part  of  the  city,  now  one 
of  the  most  thickly  settled  of  resident  sec- 
tions, and  which  has  spread  itself  far  be- 
yond the  sluggish  Schuylkill,  is  seen  in 
fiction  only  in  the  dress  of  waving  trees 
and  undergrowth  and  meadow  grass 
with  which  it  was  clad  when,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  few  great  mansions  raised 
their  white  and  brick  walls  on  the  ridges 
and  in  the  vales  which  now,  for  mile  after 
mile,  are  asphalted  or  stone-flagged  pave- 
ments and  rows  of  houses. 

Hugh  Wynne  used  to  go  over  in  the 
chaise  with  his  mother  "to  the  Governor's 
Woods,"    which    extended    from    Broad 
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Street  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  from  Cal- 
lowhill  to  South  Street. 

Sleighing  parties  in  winter  or  riding 
parties  in  summer,  in  Hugh  Wynne,  went 
over  the  road  further  north  near  the  river 
and  met  "at  Cliveden  or  Springetsbury, 
or  at  a  farmhouse  where  John  Penn  dwelt 
while  engaged  in  building  the  great  house 
of  Lansdowne,  looking  down  over  the 
trees  to  the  quiet  Schuylkill/*  But  these 
were  very  different  roads  from  that  wind- 
ing highway,  as  smooth  and  hard  and 
as  carefully  kept  as  any  in  the  world, 
which  now  runs  beside  the  river,  and  "on 
which"  (A  Carpet  Knight)  "bowled 
along  ...  a  crowd  of  .  .  .  dashing 
vehicles,  past  trees  and  pretty  boat- 
houses,  to  where  their  way  was  cut 
for  them  out  of  a  solid  mass  of  rocks 
which  formed  a  rugged  archway  over- 
head." Looking  down  upon  this  road 
is  the  home  to  which  General  Ar- 
nold, in  the  beginning  of  April,  having 
married  the  beautiful  Margaret  Ship- 
pen,  took  her.  "Mount  Pleasant" 
(Hugh  Wynne),  "above  the  shaded  wa- 
ters of  the  quiet  Schuylkill,  a  double 
mansion  of  stone."  John  Fairthorne's 
country  home,  Edgewood  (Circum- 
stance), was  a  "colonial  home,  with  vine- 
clad  outbuildings,  much  like  those  of  the 
house  to  which  Arnold  took  his  bride." 

It  was  across  the  river  below  here  at 
High  Street  that  Montresor  $nd  Aunt 
Gainor  and  Hugh  Wynne  went  of  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  by  the  lower  ferry  and 
rode  "up  Gray's  Lane,  and  so  to  Mr. 
Hamilton's  country  seat,"  the  Wood- 
lands, which  stood  on  a  hill  amid  many 
beautiful  trees  and  foreign  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Below  it  ran  the  quiet  Schuyl- 
kill, and  beyond,  above  the  Governor's 
Woods,  could  be  seen  far  away  Doctor 
Kearsley's  fine  spire  of  Christ's  Church." 
Through  these  same  woods  stole  Hugh 
one  night  "when  all  the  town  was  asleep, 
and  saw  no  one  until  he  had  passed  "the 
Bettering-house  and  the  Grenadiers." 

Germantown  and  the  White  Marsh 

Valley. 

About  six  miles  from  the  present  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  city  begins  German- 
town,  once  a  double  string  of  comfortable 
houses  set  back  from  the  winding,  hilly 
road,  with  its  maples  and  buttonwoods, 
which  runs  to  Chestnut  Hill  and  White 


Marsh.  Along  this  highway  and  in  the 
pleasant,  shady  lanes  which  wound  from 
it  a  hundred  years  ago  and  less  were 
many  country  houses  of  the  rich.  To- 
day it  is  a  suburban  residence  section,  and 
there  are  fewer  country  houses,  strictly 
speaking.  But  there  are  scores  of  these 
on  the  hills  which  look  down  on  the  broad 
meadows  and  misty  distances  of  the 
Schuylkill  valley  and  the  rolling  land  to- 
ward the  Delaware. 

In  Janice  Meredith  we  have  a  sketch  of 
the  Britsh  army  "camped  outside  the  city 
at  Germantown ;"  and,  in  the  same  novel. 
Mowbray,  after  his  defeat  of  the  commis- 
sary's intrigue,  mounted  his  horse  and 
"galloped  madly  down  Market  Street, 
and  then  up  Second  Street  to  where 
it  forked  into  two  country  roads," 
and  so  on  to  Germantown,  to  the 
Roebuck  Inn.  On  the  Germantown 
Road  was  the  market-place  (now  Market 
Square).  The  body  of  the  British 
armv  at  the  time  of  the  battle  ex- 
tended  across  here  on  the  almost  contin- 
uous line  of  School-house  and  Church 
Lanes,  "from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Old 
York  Road"  (The  Quaker  Soldier) ;  or, 
as  we  learn  from  Pcmberton,  "Across  the 
centre  of  the  village  where  the  road  was 
widened  for  the  erection  of  a  market 
house  .  .  .  stretched  like  some  huge 
bird  of  prey."  Hugh  Wynne,  with  his 
command,  pushing  on  through  the  fog, 
"saw  a  confused  mass  of  redcoats,  some 
running,  some  following  tumultuously 
their  colonel,  Musgrave,  into  the  solid 
stone  house  of  Cliveden  .  .  .  ;  the  wide 
market-place  was  a  mob  of  furious  men, 
blind  with  fog  and  smoke,  stabbing,  club- 
bing, striking  as  chance  served." 

The  Chew  house,  or  Cliveden,  built  in 
1760,  was  one  of  the  great  mansions  of 
its  time.  Janice  Meredith,  enjoying  the 
gaiety  of  British  occupation,  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  there.  To  it  often  went 
Grayson  and  Boudinot,  and  Mr.  Ford 
speaks  of  it  as  "that  marplot  house  .  .  . 
which  frustrated  all  our  hopes."  It 
stood  (The  Quaker  Soldier)  "on  a  gen- 
tle eminence  east  of  the  road  [German- 
town  Road] — a  large,  chateau-looking 
house,  the  grounds  about  it  open."  In 
Pcmberton,  Helen,  with  her  sister,  view- 
ing the  Germantown  fields,  refers  to  it  as 
"the  beautiful  country  place." 

Not  far  from  Cliveden  stands  the  Key- 
ser  house,  where  Lynnford  (The  Quaker 
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Soldier)  was  taken  wounded  after  the 
battle.  It  was  built  in  1738,  and  its  walls 
were  torn  with  flying  bullets. 

Into  a  more  modern  part  of  German- 
town — that  which  lies  immediately  south 
of  the  Germantown  Road  and  west  of 
School  Lane — we  accompany  Mrs.  Har- 
ver  (The  Passing  of  Thomas — Janvier) 
on  her  melancholy  mission,  bent  on  dis- 
posing decently  of  the  body  of  the  lament- 
ed "eighteen-pounder,"  and  drive  to  "a 
house  which  stood  a  little  back  from  the 
street,"  probably  one  of  the  trim  resi- 
dences with  a  garden  in  front  which  or- 
nament Chelten  Avenue. 

Contrasting  with  these  modern  dwell- 
ings is  "the  house  ...  of  stone,  two  story 
and  double- fronted ;  and  with  the  custom- 
ary covered  porch,  with  two  short  side 
benches  before  the  main  door."  This  is 
Morris's  cousin  Livezey's  place  (Pem- 
berton),  near  to  the  Wissahickon.  It  is 
more  than  likely,  indeed,  that  this  is  the 
landmark  known  to-day  as  the  Livezey 
house,  which  stands  near  the  shaded 
arches  of  Allen's  Lane.  Just  above  is 
"the  huge,  oblong  rock  or  boulder,  over- 
looking the  Devil's  Pool"  \Pembcrton), 
known  for  miles  around.  Lippard  has 
pictured  many  scenes  in  the  woods  of 
the  Wissahickon,  but  with  such  a  lavish 
imagination  as  to  make  most  of  his 
description  scarcely  worth  reproduction. 
In  The  Quaker  Soldier  the  Hessian  camp 
which  Charles  Hazlewood  entered  on  the 
morning  after  he  told  his  story  to  Cath- 
erine Selwyn  was  located  "on  the  high 
ground  toward  School-house  Lane," 
where  the  "deep  gorge  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon was  at  his  feet,  rough  with  tall,  old 
trees,  and  here  and  there  a  huge  rock  jut- 
ting out  to  view,  the  stream  itself  appear- 
ing below  the  bridge.  The  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Schuylkill  stretching  far  away 
westward  in  a  grand  circular  sweep  .  .  . 
and,  enclosing  off,  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
hills."  Hugh  Wynne,  breasting  the  up- 
per hills  of  Germantown,  saw  beneath 
him  "the  great  forest  land  spread  out, 
with  its  scattered  farms,  with  the  far- 
seen  range  of  hills  beyond  the  river, 
where  lay  the  Valley  Forge  and  White 
Marsh,  all  under  the  hazy  blue  of  a  cool 
August  day."  Isabella  and  Helen  (Pem- 
berton)  "through  a  gap  looked  down  on 
the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon.  ...  A 
bluish  haze  .  .  .  spread  like  a  soften- 
ing veil  over  the  whole  landscape. 


This  view  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  has 
drawn  many  thousands  of  visitors,  and 
long  has  been  famous  locally.  Aunt  Gai- 
nor  (Hugh  lVynne)hsid  "a  deep  bow 
window  to  westward"  at  which  she  liked 
to  be  at  set  of  sun  "to  look  over  what 
seemed  to  be  a  boundless  forest; 
for  the  many  scattered  farms  were  hid 
away  in  their  woodland  shelters."  Large- 
ly because  of  this  view  many  fine  man- 
sions have  been  raised  on  the  ridges 
of  Chestnut  Hill  and  Mt.  Airy.  Hem- 
lock Farm  (A  Law  Unto  Herself — 
Rebecca  IJarding  Davis),  "built  of  grey 
stone  .  .  .  stood  back  from  the  road, 
surrounded  by  a  few  sombre  pines  .  .  . 
and  the  low  October  sun  reddened  the 
stubble  field  and  thrust  lances  of  light 
through  the  darkening  boles."  But  the 
finest  of  all  these  old  places  has  gone,, 
consumed  by  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
real  estate  speculators — the  Carpenter 
estate,  on  which  stood  the  home  of  the 
romantic  and  ambitious,  but  wearied,. 
Mrs.  Reese  (Sons  and  Daughters — Ellen 
Olney  Kirk),  "an  Italian  palazzo,  a  great 
structure  in  buff  stone  and  stucco  with 
an  imposing,  many-windowed  facade, 
stately  pillars  and  profuse  ornamenta- 
tions, the  great  court  set  about  with  .  .  . 
tropical-leaved  plants.  .  .  .  Statues  glim- 
mered, beckoning,  through  the  turns  and 
windings.  ...  At  the  left  of  the  house 
the  clock  tower."  Perhaps  it  is  the  same 
building  we  come  upon  in  The  Rei'olt  of 
a  Daughter  (Ellen  Olney  Kirk)  :  "The 
main  structure  of  stone  .  .  .  with  two 
wide  galleries,  one  above  the  other  .  .  . 
square  .  .  .  flanked  by  a  wing.  In 
front  ...  a  long,  level  lawn,  domi- 
nated by  a  group  of  tulip  trees  and  oaks. 
The  drive  ...  a  straight  avenue,  bor- 
dered by  maples,  leading  to  the  very  busy 
thoroughfare  on  the  west." 

From  this  estate  one  has  a  fine  outlook 
over  the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon,  but 
Chestnut  Hill  cuts  off  the  view  beyond 
where,  to  the  westward,  at  Valley  Forge 
"the  rivers  [Valley  Creek  and  the 
Schuylkill]  bending  toward  each  other 
formed,"  as  Mr.  Peterson  writes  in  Petn- 
berton,  "a  kind  of  promontory  of  high, 
abrupt  and  wooded  hills  .  .  .  behind  and 
on  the  flanks  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try ...  a  picture  of  hill  and  plain,  wood 
and  clear  fields  mingled  with  a  bright 
gleam  of  water."  Hugh  Wynne,  riding 
over  to  Washington's  encampment,  tells 
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us  that  "to  westward  the  land  fell  a  little, 
and  then  rose  to  the  higher  slope  of  Mt. 
Hope.  To  the  north  the  land  again 
dropped  and  rose  beyond  to  the  deep 
gulch  of  the  Valley  Creek.  Everywhere 
were  regular  rows  of  long  huts,  and  on 
the  first  decline  of  every  hill-slope,  en- 
trenchment ditches,  redoubts,  artillery." 
"Washington"  (The  Quaker  Partisan) 
"was  occupying  a  low-browed  room  in 
old  Isaac  Potts's,  the  Quaker  preacher's, 
house  as  his  headquarters,  with  a  hole  cut 
under  the  window-seat  with  a  fire-proof 
safe  in  which  to  keep  his  private  papers." 

The  Northern  Liberties. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  woods  and 
winding  streams  and  stretches  of  meadow 
and  farm  land  to  the  brick  walls  and  nar- 
row streets  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
along  the  Delaware  front,  where  vast 
cotton  and  woollen  factories  and  ship- 
yards have  made  of  the  old  Northern  Lib- 
erties a  humming,  bustling,  rather  ugly 
neighbourhood.  Of  this  particular  local- 
ity I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one 


picture  in  fiction.  It  is  drawn  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  in  Circumstance.  Mrs.  Hunter, 
with  the  poison  for  John  Fairthorne  in 
her  hand,  debating  whether  she  should 
use  it,  walks  swiftly  and  is  lost  where  the 
"yea-and-nay  plainness  of  Penn's  check- 
erboard city  is  changed  in  the  'wildering 
confusion  of  streets  crossing  at  all  an- 
gles." 

It  was  still  north  of  this,  in  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  city,  that  Mr.  Davis's  Gal- 
legher  journeyed  when  he  came  from  the 
"old  roadside  hostlery  known  ...  as  the 
headquarters  for  pot-hunters  from  the 
Philadelphia  gun  market,  and  a  battle- 
ground for  many  a  cock  fight."  Galle- 
gher  held  to  the  south  and  west.  His  road 
"ran  between  fields  and  past  a  few  frame 
houses  set  far  from  the  road  in  kitchen 
gardens,"  probably  the  old  Bristol  Pike 
at  first  and  then  Broad  Street  at  its  north- 
ern end,  where  "here  and  there  the  gaudy 
lights  of  a  drug  store,  the  forerunners 
of  suburban  civilisation,  shone  from  the 
end  of  a  new  block  of  houses." 

Churchill  Williams. 
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i. 

Booth  Tarkington's  "The  Two  Van- 
revels/'* 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  as  one  is  read- 
ing The  Two  Vanrevels  that  it  is  a  story 
of  a  Western  town,  a  town,  too,  of  the 
early  times  when  Polk  was  President 
and  the  Mexican  War  was  not  yet  fought. 
You  think  of  the  West  of  those  days  as  a 
land  where  the  men  mostly  wore  their 
trousers  in  their  boots,  and  the  fingers  of 
the  women  were  more  familiar  with  the 
washboard  than  with  the  harp;  yet  the 
people  who  move  in  these  pages  form  a 
society  that  is  gentle  and  polished,  prac- 
tising all  the  pretty  amenities  and  ele- 
gances of  life.  However,  one  must  re- 
member that  the  part  of  Indiana  where 
lay  the  town  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  story, 
though  geographically  of  the  West,  was 
practically  of  another  sphere  altogether. 
Even  then  it  was  long  past  the  pioneer 
stage;  it  was  enriched  by  the  trade  that 

♦The  Two  Vanrevels.  By  Booth  Tarking- 
ton.  New  York :  McClure,  Phillips  and  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 


had  flowed  from  other  lands  up  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi ;  and  its  people, 
descendants  of  the  original  French  set- 
tlers, with  a  mingling  of  later  comers 
from  the  old  State  of  Virginia,  clung  to 
many  of  their  ancestral  traditions  and 
ways.  Merrymaking  people,  full  of 
music  and  laughter;  the  girls  convent- 
bred,  demure  of  manner,  but  with  feet 
made  for  dancing ;  kindly,  courtly,  gener- 
ous people,  with  dashes  of  Southern  sen- 
timent and  with  the  Southern  hot-headed- 
ness.  You  can  imagine  how  delightfully, 
with  what  sympathy  and  humour  and  apt 
turns  of  description,  Mr.  Tarkington  has 
made  the  old  town  live  again  in  his  book. 
It  is  not  all  a  tale  of  happiness,  how- 
ever— fortunately,  for  tales  of  nothing 
but  happiness  are  apt  to  be  lamentably 
weak.  Those  were  the  days  when  men 
took  politics  seriously  and  vehemently — 
"when  the  eagle  screamed  in  mixed  fig- 
ures; when  party  strife  was  savagely 
personal;  when  intolerance  was  called 
'the  pure  fire  of  patriotism' ;"  when  pri- 
vate   enmities,    bitter    and    unyielding, 
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sprang  from  differences  on  public  mat- 
ters. Such  an  enmity  Mr.  Carewe,  mag- 
nate of  Rouen  and  father  of  Miss  Betty 
Carewe,  cherishes  for  young  Tom  \  an- 
revel,  the  lawyer,  and  out  of  his  murder- 
ous  hatred  for  Tom — and  the  complica- 
tion of  Tom's  love  for  Miss  Betty — the 
story  grows.  The  theme  is  old,  of 
course ;  all  themes  are ;  but  in  his  special 
treatment  of  it  Mr.  Tarkington  has  man- 
aged to  evolve  something  really  new  and 
ingenious.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  comedy  of 
errors,  so  dextrously  and  cleverly  worked 
out  that  one  is  tempted  to  try  to  describe 
it,  only  one  realises  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  spoil  a  good  thing  with  clumsy 
handling.  But  it  is  a  strange  comedy, 
with  a  thread  of  sadness  running  through 
it ;  with  a  tragedy,  though  not  a  bitter 
one,  at  the  end. 

After  all,  though,  the  real  charm  of  the 
story  is  in  its  characters.  How  well  one 
gets  to  know  them  all !  Mr.  Carewe,  with 
his  high  nose  and  his  swollen  pride  and 
his  evil  temper;  Miss  Betty,  just  home 
from  the  convent,  with  her  dark  eves,  and 
her  true  heart,  and  her  girlish  wit  and 
beauty ;  Mrs.  Tanberry,  her  chaperon, 
that  "extravagantly  stout  lady  in  green 
muslin  illustrated  with  huge  red  flow- 
ers," with  skirts  so  voluminous  that 
"some  cathedral  dome  seemed  to  have 
been  misplaced  and  the  lady  dropped  into 
it,"  but  so  buoyant  with  it  all ;  old  Nel- 
son, the  faithful  negro  servitor;  you 
know  them  every  one.  As  for  Tom  Van- 
revel,  he  is  a  gentleman.  Now  there  are 
few  authors  who  can  paint  a  gentleman 
without  painting  a  bore,  but  Mr.  Tar- 
kington is  one  of  the  few.  Chivalry  with- 
out foppery  or  weakness,  and  courage 
without  bluster,  and  goodness  without 
priggishness,  they  are  all  in  Tom,  and 
they  make  him  a  lover  worthy  of  Miss 
Betty.  Then  there  is  Crailey  Gray,  the 
town's  lovable  ne'er-do-well,  Tom's 
friend  and  nominal  law  partner,  whom 
Tom  has  carried  along  for  years;  better 
men  than  Crailey  would  be  less  mourned 
than  he  is  when,  at  the  last,  he  is  struck 
by  the  bullet  from  Carewe's  gun  that  is 
meant  for  Tom. 

Now  and  then  in  The  Two  T'anrerels 
you  come  upon  parts  that  remind  you  that 
it  was  written  by  the  author  of  The  Gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  There  is  a  certain 
likeness  between  the  heroines  of  the  two 
books;  and  the   humour  of  this   latest 


story,  too,  is  of  the  same  delightful  qual- 
ity as  that  which  marked  the  earlier  one 
just  mentioned.  Again,  it  has  a  certain 
flavour  of  Monsieur  Beaueaire.  But  in 
the  main  it  is  unlike  either;  it  is  itself. 
Mr.  Tarkington  has  that  peculiar  artistic 
sensitiveness  which  leads  him,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  meet 
each  new  subject  with  a  new  and  subtle 
and  fitting  change  of  mood.  Once  Crai- 
ley Gray,  thinking  of  Miss  Betty  Carewe, 
says  to  himself  that  she  is  "a  woman  like 
wine ;  there  is  a  bouquet."  And  so  it  is 
with  this  book ;  it  has  its  own  distinctive 
"bouquet." 

Eleanor  Booth  Simmons, 


II. 

Mr.  Kipling's  "Just"So  Stories."* 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  bewildering  genius. 
Some  of  us  have  recently  had  reason  to 
protest  against  certain  phases  of  his  later 
development,  and  we  protested  because 
they  were  pert  and  cockney  and  cruel, 
and  full  of  that  precocious  old  age  which 
is  the  worst  thing  in  this  difficult  cosmos, 
a  thing  which  combines  the  brutality  of 
youth  with  the  disillusionment  of  an- 
tiquity, which  is  old  age  without  its 
charity  and  youth  without  its  hope.  This 
rapidly  aging,  rapidly  cheapening  force 
of  modernity  is  everywhere  and  in  all 
things,  a  veritable  spiritual  evil :  it  looks 
out  of  the  starved  faces  of  a  million  gut- 
ter-boys, and  its  name  is  Ortheris.  And 
just  as  wc  are  in  the  afterglow  of  a  cer- 
tain indignation  against  this  stale,  bitter 
modernity  which  had  begun  to  appear  in 
Mr.  Kipling's  work,  we  come  upon  this 
superb  thing,  the  Just-So  Stories;  a  great 
chronicle  of  primal  fables,  which  might 
have  been  told  by  Adam  to  Cain  before 
murder  (that  artistic  and  decadent  pas- 
time) was  known  in  the  world. 

For  the  character  of  the  Just-So  Sto- 
ries :s  really  unique.  They  are  not  fairy 
tales ;  they  are  legends.  A  fairy  tale  is 
a  tale  told  in  a  morbid  age  to  the  only  re- 
maining sane  person,  a  child.  A  legend 
is  a  fairy  tale  told  to  men  when  men  were 
sane.  We  grant  a  child  a  fairy  talc  just 
as  some  savage  king  might  grant  a  mis- 
sionary permission  to  wear  clothes,  not 

•Just-So     Stories.      By     Rudyard     Kipling. 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
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understanding  what  we  give,  not  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  infinitely  valuable  if 
we  kept  it  to  ourselves,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  are  too  kind  to  refuse.  The  true 
man  will  not  buy  fairy  tales  because 
he  is  kind ;  he  will  buy  them  because  he 
is  selfish.  If  Uncle  John,  who  has  just 
bought  the  Just-So  Stories  for  his  niece, 
were  truly  human  (which,  of  course,  Un- 
cle John  is  not),  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  niece  would  ever  see  the  book.  One 
of  the  most  lurid  and  awful  marks  of  hu- 
man degeneration  that  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive is  the  fact  that  it  is  considered  kind 
to  play  with  children. 

But  the  peculiar  splendour,  as  I  say, 
of  these  new  Kipling  stories  is  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  read  like  fairy  tales  told 
to  children  by  the  modern  fireside,  so 
much  as  like  fairy  tales  told  to  men  in  the 
morning  of  the  world.  They  see  ani- 
mals, for  instance,  as  primeval  men  saw 
them;  not  as  types  and  numbers  in  an 
elaborate  biological  scheme  of  knowl- 
edge, but  as  walking  portents,  things 
marked  by  extravagant  and  peculiar  fea- 
tures. An  elephant  is  a  monstrosity  with 
his  tail  between  his  eyes;  a  rhinoceros  is 
a  monstrosity  with  his  horn  balanced  on 
his  nose;  a  camel,  a  zebra,  a  tortoise  are 
fragments  of  a  fantastic  dream,  to  see 
which  is  not  seeing  a  scientific  species,  but 
like  seeing  a  man  with  three  legs  or  a 
bird  with  three  wings,  or  men  as  trees 
walking.  The  whole  opens  a  very  deep 
question,  the  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  old  wonder  and  the  new  won- 
der, between  knowledge  and  science.  The 
hump  of  a  camel  is  very  likely  not  so 
much  his  characteristic  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  as  the  third  bone  in  the 
joint  of  his  hind  leg,  but  to  the  eyes  of 
the  child  and  the  poet  it  remains  his  fea- 
ture. And  it  is  more  important  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  more  direct  and  certain: 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  human  soul 
and  the  hump  of  a  camel,  which  there  is 
not  between  the  human  soul  and  the  bone 
in  his  hind  leg.  The  hump  still  remains 
and  the  bone  vanishes,  if  all  these  phys- 
ical phenomena  are  nothing  but  a  gro- 
tesque shadow-show,  constructed  by  a 
paternal  deity  to  amuse  an  universe  of 
children. 

This  is  the  admirable  achievement  of 
Kipling,  that  he  has  written  new  legends. 
We  hear  in  these  days  of  continual  wor- 
ship of  old  legends,  but  not  of  the  making 


of  new;  which  would  be  the  real  wor- 
ship of  legends.  Just  in  the  same  way 
we  hear  of  the  worship  of  old  ceremonies, 
but  never  of  the  making  of  new  ones.  If 
men  decided  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  hat  was 
to  be  carried  three  times  around  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  would  have  of- 
fered the  best  tribute  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  is  the  tribute  which 
"How  the  Whale  Got  His  Throat"  offers 
to  the  story  of  Sigurd  and  Hercules. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 


III. 

George  Horton's  "The  Long  Straight 

Road."* 

With  his  habitual  deftness,  Anatole 
France  laid  his  finger  upon  the  most  vul- 
nerable point  in  the  creed  of  Realism — 
the  Realism  that  paints  the  commonplace 
lives  of  average,  middle-class  people — 
when  he  said :  "Yes,  it  is  all  very  true 
and  very  sad,  but  what  of  it?  It  teaches 
us  nothing  which  we  did  not  know  be- 
fore." A  writer  must  needs  have  an  un- 
common degree  of  courage  to  choose  de- 
liberately such  a  theme  as  that  of  Mr. 
Horton's  Long  Straight  Road — the 
sober  prose  of  humdrum  married 
life — since  only  a  touch  of  uncommon 
skill  and  flashes  of  rare  intuition  can  keep 
it  from  becoming  sordid  and  dull.  The 
pleasure  afforded  by  Mr.  Horton's  vol- 
ume— a  pleasure  for  which  his  earlier 
works  afforded  scanty  preparation — 
proves  that  he  possesses  these  qualities  to 
an  unforeseen  degree.  The  explanation 
of  his  title  is  found  in  the  quotation  from 
Stevenson  upon  the  title-page  to  the  ef- 
fect that  to  him  who  marries  the  pleas- 
ure of  lingering  by  the  wayside  and  wan- 
dering in  green  pastures  is  henceforth 
denied;  "the  road  lies  long  and  straight 
and  dusty  to  the  grave."  Yet  the  book 
is  not  written  in  a  pessimistic  spirit ;  rath- 
er, it  impresses  one  as  a  faithful  tran- 
script from  life,  as  Mr.  Horton  sees  it — 
as  any  one  with  his  eyes  open  may  see 
around  him  any  day  in  the  week. 

The  background  of  the  story  is  the  city 
of  Chicago;  the  plot  involves  the  desti- 
nies of  three  married  couples,  destinies 

*The  Long  Straight  Road.  By  George  Hor- 
ton. Indianapolis:  The  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 
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that  are  interwoven  in  the  intricate  fash- 
ion that  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
real  life  and  yet  often  seems  just  a  trifle 
improbable  between  the  covers  of  a  book. 
There  is  Crissy,  the  rising  lawyer,  ambi- 
tious, strenuous,  scrupulously  honest,  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  political  aspirations 
to  see  that  his  devoted  little  wife  is  silent- 
ly eating  her  heart  out  for  an  occasional 
word  of  love  and  tenderness.      There  is 
Crissy's    friend,    dull,    plodding,    kind- 
hearted  Harry  Chapin,  a  clerk  in  a  real 
estate  office.     Before  his  marriage,  Har- 
ry's earnings  were  sufficient  to  clothe  him 
in  the  latest  style  and  permit  of  the  oc- 
casional   extravagance    of    a    dinner    at 
Ma'am  Galli's  Italian  restaurant,  with  its 
accompaniments    of    spaghetti    and    real 
chianti   flasks   full   of   California   claret. 
But   since   he   married    Nellie,   a   pretty 
cloak  model  in  a  department  store,  his 
surplus  earnings  all  go  for  French  les- 
sons and  new  bonnets  and  the  latest  lit- 
erary fads — all  but  his  daily  carfare  and 
his  thirty-cent  lunch  and  his  one  cigar. 
His  road  is  long,  indeed,  and  sadly  hope- 
less, the  daily  treadmill  of  the  unhappily 
married  man  on  a  small  salary.     Lastly, 
there  are  the  Roths,  the  German  family 
that  occupy  the  apartment  immediately 
above   the   Chapins.     Their   means   are 
even  more  limited  than  Harry's,  but  mu- 
tual love  and  confidence  make  the  daily 
burden  light,  and  form  the  bright  spot 
that  relieves  an  otherwise  rather  sombre 
story.      The  Roths  will  be  remembered 
among  the  pleasant  acquaintances  of  re- 
cent fiction. 

Just  how  these  different  characters 
react  upon  each  other's  lives;  how  Cris- 
sy's  political  rival  attempts  to  use  Nellie 
Chapin  as  a  bait  with  which  to  ruin  his 
reputation ;  how  Mrs.  Crissy  is  driven  al- 
most to  desperation  with  needless  jeal- 
ousy ;  how  Harry  Chapin,  more  and  more 
neglected,  is  glad  to  escape  from  his 
lonely  and  childless  home  to  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  the  Roth  household ;  and 
how,  finally,  by  a  series  of  merest  acci- 
dents he  misses  his  one  chance  for  free- 
dom— all  this  is  best  left  to  be  told  in  Mr. 
Horton's  own  excellent  way.  His  inti- 
nate  little  touches  of  everyday  life,  his 
pictures  of  men  and  women,  his  glimpses 
of  the  busy,  shifting  scenes  of  a  big  city 
are  all  quite  as  good  in  their  way  as  any- 
thing that  we  have  had  from  other  writ- 
ers who  have  identified  themselves  with 


Chicago,  such  as  Will  Payne  or  Robert 
Herrick.  And  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
Mr.  Horton  scores  a  special  triumph,  and 
that  is  in  his  portraiture  of  children.  In 
fiction,  the  children  are  all  too  often  ban- 
ished to  the  nursery  or  the  street.  In 
real  life,  the  closing  door  does  not  shut 
them  wholly  out;  their  fresh  young 
voices,  in  all  the  thoughtlessness  of  child- 
hood, still  make  themselves  heard  from 
above  stairs  or  float  in  through  the  win- 
dows. And  so  it  is  in  Mr.  Horton's 
book.  He  makes  one  hear  the  patter  of 
small  feet  on  the  stairs,  the  insistent  chat- 
ter of  merry  tongues  struggling  with  the 
intricacies  of  an  illogical  language ;  he  is 
a  skilful  interpreter  of  the  brightness 
which  the  presence  of  children  sheds  in 
happy  homes,  and  the  instinctive  comfort 
which  they  know  so  well  how  to  give  in 
homes  of  sorrow.  Above  all,  he  empha- 
sises the  loneliness  of  an  empty  room,  the 
pathos  of  a  childless  marriage.  He  de- 
serves to  be  encouraged  for  having  struck 
a  note  in  fiction  which,  if  not  exactly  a 
new  note,  is  one  that  has  not  for  a  long 
time  been  struck  with  quite  such  a  clear 
ring  of  truth. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


IV. 


Mr.  Jerome's  "Paul  Kelver. 


»s 


Some  great  men  are  never  found  out. 
From  that  fate  Mr.  Jerome  has  escaped. 
Over  his  buried  merit  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  tardy  bust.  Is  he  not 
saluted  by  the  Times  and  other  gallopers 
of  fame  as  the  successor  of  Dickens? 
How  did  they  penetrate  his  disguise?  I 
fear  he  was  careless.  Dickens  wrote 
David  Copperfield,  and  David  Copper- 
Held  is  an  autobiography.  Mr.  Jerome 
wrote  Paul  Kelver,  and  Paul  Kelver  is 
an  autobiography.  A  clear  clue !  There 
are  others,  too  numerous  to  specify.  (See 
the  puppets'  passion.)  One,  however,  is 
frank  to  the  verge  of  rashness.  "I  am 
not  Doady,"  says  Dan,  "who  always 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
— he  reminds  me  of  you,  Paul,  a  little." 
Purblind  is  the  critic  who  cannot  take 
that  hint  and  better  it.  The  thing  is  a 
syllogism.  Paul  is  Doady,  and  Doady 
is  Dickens.  Mr.  Jerome  is  Paul,  there- 
fore Mr.  Jerome  is  Dickens  the  Second, 

♦Paul  Kelver.    By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     New 
York:   Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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Q.E.D.  The  only  question  is,  Which? 
Some  will  say,  Dickens;  others  will  say, 
Mr.  Jerome ;  I  say  nothing. 

One  thing  bewilders  me.  Is  Mr.  Je- 
rome a  humourist  or  is  he  not  ?  I  desire 
a  plain  answer  to  that  plain  question.  It 
seems  that  he  has  cast  humour  behind 
him,  and  that  this  is  a  "serious  novel." 
If  so,  how  can  it  be  Dickensian?  For 
Dickens  was  a  humourist.  A  friend  sug- 
gests that  Paul  Kelver  is  a  parody  of 
David  CoppcrHeld.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  that.  Mr.  Jerome  is  "beside" 
Dickens  all  the  time,  and  Paul  Kelver 
might  be  described  as  "issuing,  derived 
and  proceeding  from"  David  CopperHeld, 
It  is  true  that  Paul  is  not  born  with  a 
caul,  but  that  is  the  only  missing  trait. 
He  is  haunted  by  Dickensian  ghosts. 
Even  "the  old  House"  in  the  Prologue 
talks  Dickens.  The  "man  in  grey"  is 
mildly  Micawberish.  There  are  fero- 
ciously honest  men  and  insipidly  angelic 
women.  There  are  Mrs.  Peedles,  Mini- 
pin,  Jarman,  the  O'Kelly,  the  Signora, 
Rosina  Sellars,  Uncle  Gutton,  Aunt  Gut- 
ton,  a  watery-eyed  young  man,  a  fat 
young  lady,  a  thin  young  lady,  actors  and 
actresses,  painters,  law-writers,  play- 
writers,  doctors,  editors,  commission 
agents,  barmaids  and  members  of  other 
trades  and  professions  mentioned  in  the 
London  Directory.  Then  there  are  slabs 
of  sentiment  and  hunks  of  love.  As  Paul 
says,  "it  is  a  curious  sort  of  love."  "The 
Making  of  Love"  is  a  wonderful  chapter. 
Paul  stands  "over  against"  Barbara,  his 
arm  "resting  upon  the  dial's  stone  col- 
umn" in  a  Marcus  Stone  garden.  "The 
sun  was  sinking,  casting  long  shadows 
on  the  velvety  grass,  illuminating  with  a 
golden  light  her  upturned  face."  Paul 
begins  his  oration  thus:  "I  would  you 
were  some  great  queen  of  olden  days." 
All  he  wants  is  to  "touch  now  and  then 
at  rare  intervals  with  my  lips  your  hand, 
kiss  in  secret  the  glove  you  had  let  fall, 
the  shoe  you  had  flung  off."  Or,  in  the 
alternative,  he  would  she  were  a  "priest- 
ess in  some  temple  of  forgotten  gods, 
where  I  might  steal  at  daybreak  and  at 
dusk  to  gaze  upon  your  beauty;  kneel 
with  clasped  hands,  watching  your  san- 
dalled feet  coming  and  going  about  the 
altar  steps ;  lie  with  pressed  lips  upon  the 
stones  your  trailing  robes  had  touched." 
But  the  base  and  brutal  Barbara  rejects 
the  devout  lover.     "I  shall  be  a  countess, 


Paul,  the  Countess  Huescar,"  with  elope- 
ments and  infidelities  "now  and  then  at 
rare  intervals."  On  the  whole,  this  chap- 
ter supports  Paul's  apothegm,  "once  a 
humourist,  always  a  humourist."  Hal's 
dying  confession  removes  all  reasonable 
doubt.  "I  dared  not  kiss  her  for  fear  of 
waking  her;  but  a  stray  lock  of  her  hair 
— you  remember  how  long  it  was? — fell 
over  the  pillow,  nearly  reaching  to  the 
floor.  I  pressed  my  lips  against  it,  where 
it  trailed  over  the  bedstead,  till  they  bled. 
I  have  it  still  upon  my  lips,  the  mingling 
of  the  cold  iron  and  the  warm,  soft,  silken 
hair." 

Now  there  are  three  ways  of  interpret- 
ing Jeromean  art,  ( i )  to  take  it  seriously, 

(2)  to  take  it  as  unconscious  humour,  or 

(3)  to  take  it  as  conscious  humour.  On 
the  whole,  I  prefer  the  third.  Paul  Kel- 
ver is  a  clever  parody  of  Dickens,  and  a 
clever  burlesque  of  popular  fiction.  The 
passages  I  have  quoted  are  the  quintes- 
sence of  satirical  caricature.  They  sat- 
irise not  only  the  popular  novelist,  but  the 
readers  of  the  popular  novelist.  So  inno- 
cent are  the  critics  that  they  have  mis- 
taken the  caricature  for  the  thing  carica- 
tured. So  infantile  is  the  public  that  it 
has  devoured  four  editions  of  the  cari- 
cature without  having  discovered  that 
Mr.  Jerome  is  making  fun  of  them  and  of 
their  idols  1 

James  Douglas. 


V. 


Miss  Seawell's  "Francezka."* 

Miss  Seawell  has  accomplished  numer- 
ous very  pleasing  stories  of  the  order 
termed  "short,"  and  has  attempted  a  few 
that  are  long.  Her  latest  essay  in  this 
second  form  of  romance  goes  by  the  name 
of  Francezka,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  heroine  of  the  novel.  How 
the  young  lady,  who  was  born  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  of  Spanish  and  Scot- 
tish parents,  came  by  an  appellation 
which  might  be  Polish  or  Hungarian 
could,  no  doubt,  be  explained  by  the  au- 
thoress. 

The  book  begins  with  ominous  threats : 
I  maintain  my  master,  Maurice,  Count 
of  Saxe  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  and  I  can 
prove  it.  There  are  fractious  men  every- 


tt 


♦Francezka.     By  Molly  Elliott  Seawell,  In- 
dianapolis.    The  Bowen-Merrill  Company. 
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where  who  dispute  the  plainest  facts.  .  .  . 
I  bring  against  them  one  invincible 
argument — my  sword.  Once  was  when 
a  bragging  rascal  of  a  pseudo-noble- 
man from  the  marches  of  Brandenburg 
dared  to  call  this  greatness  into  question. 
I  gave  him  his  choice  of  taking  a  hundred 
kicks  in  the  stomach  or  having  his  ears 
cut  off.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  I  sliced 
one  of  them  off."  Thus  speaks  Captain 
Babachc,  the  teller  of  the  tale  Franccz- 
ka. On  the  following  page  Babache  re- 
counts as  how,  accused  of  theft,  he  was 
led  to  execution,  and  on  the  next  in  what 
manner  his  salvation  happened.  Then, 
on  a  Friday  night,  Babache  so  furiously 
wounds  Francezka's  lover,  Gaston  Che- 
verney,  in  a  duel  that  the  physician  will 
not  guarantee  the  life  of  the  captain's 
opponent  to  last  two  rounds  of  the  clock. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
when  a  gay  company  is  assembled  in  the 
Comte  de  Saxe's  saloon,  in  walks  friend 
Gaston  with  powdered  hair,  red  heels, 
three-cornered  hat,  a  fine  embroidered 
silk  coat,  and  "as  smiling,  as  debonair, 
as  man  could  be."  Surely  there  is  men- 
ace in  all  this  of  that  style  of  novel 
which  "does  not  contain  a  dull  page," 
which  is  "thrilling  from  cover  to  cover," 
which  is  "a  breathless  succession  of 
pulse-quickening  adventures,"  which  is 
"all  action  and  glow  and  excitement." 
But,  thank  Heaven !  Miss  Sea  well  pres- 
ently relents,  and  does  not,  after  all, 
drown  the  reader  in  a  red  bath  of  gore. 

Francczka  exhibits  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  "Grand  Siecle,"  presided  over 
by  the  "Grand  Roi."  Such  notable  per- 
sonages as  Voltaire,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, 
Noailles,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal 
Belle-Isle  are  brought  upon  the  scene 
and  made  to  produce  vivid,  if  transitory, 
impressions.  The  sentences  spoken  by 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire  are  well  sprinkled 
with  salt  and  pepper — as  they  should  be. 
And  in  the  depiction  of  Maurice  de  Saxe 
the  authoress  has  wrought  a  living  figure 
of  courtliness,  of  gallant  bearing,  of  man- 
ly beauty,  a  magnetic  character  of  social 
amiability,  distinguished  mental  powers, 
keen  enterprise  in  love  and  war,  generous 
devotion  in  friendship.  Quotations  from 
Ronsard  and  Racine  are  aptly  introduced  ; 
allusions  occur  to  the  sermons  of  Bos- 
suet,  the  dramas  of  Voltaire  and 
Moliere;  anecdotes  are  related  concern- 
ing Lulli  and  Madame  Villars.     A  min- 


uet is  danced  to  the  accompaniment  of 
twenty-four  violins  at  the  Comte  de 
Saxe's  castle  of  Chambord,  in  whose  for- 
ests a  great  "battue"  is  held.  Madame  du 
Chatelet,  with  "her  eternal  algebra  and 
Newton's  Principia''  quarrels  with  Vol- 
taire and  throws  the  Principia  at 
his  head.  In  short,  Miss  Seawell  has  a 
lively  understanding  of  the  history  and 
spirit  of  eighteenth-century  France — al- 
though she  does  gloss  over  the  licentious- 
ness of  Louis  XIV/s  court  and  Saxe's 
flagrant  amour  with  Anna  Ivanovna, 
Duchess  of  Conrland. 

But  as  apples  are  not  sufficient  for 
making  apple  pie,  so  Francczka,  despite 
these  enumerated  merits,  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  good  work  of  fiction.  It  is  a  slow 
chronicle,  rather  than  a  moving  tale.  You 
cannot  put  your  finger  on  central  epi- 
sodes or  deciding  moments  inevitably 
born  of  preceding  events  r.nd  fatally  nur- 
turing other  great  consequences.  The 
chief  catastrophe  fails  to  stir  up  emo- 
tion, because,  instead  of  being  a  surprise, 
its  exact  nature  has  been  guessed  many 
pages  too  soon.  The  dramatis  persona? 
are  frequently  found  in  places  where 
their  presence  is  less  natural  than  the  au- 
thoress would  have  us  believe;  so,  for 
instance,  certain  encounters  at  Mitau, 
Konigsberg,  Radewitz  and  Coblenz.  The 
action  is  divided  between  so  many  locali- 
ties that  none  is  readily  remembered. 
Neither  the  hero.  Gaston  Chevernv,  nor 
the  heroine  inspires  deep  interest.  Many 
repetitions  exist  in  ordinary  phrase  and 
in  epithet,  "devil,"  "infernal,"  "fool"  and 
"oat"  recurring  with  unconquerable  per- 
sistence. Likewise  the  quiet  fireside  cat 
is  harnessed  into  various  metaphors. 
Francczka  is  the  handiwork  of  one  whose 
repute  seemed  to  assure  something  better. 
Her  present  book  contains  much  that  is 
amusing  and  instructive,  but  nothing 
highly  admirable  or  very  excellent.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  novel  devoid  of  force. 

Lionel  Strachey. 

VI. 
Marion  Crawford's  "Cecilia/'* 

Given  a  dozen  years,  and  Mr.  Crawford 
can  produce  a  summary  of  results  which 
holds  as  much  unexpectedness  as  the 
most  epicurean  of  publics  can  desire  from 

♦Cecilia.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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one  pen.  It  is  a  far  reach  from  his  latest 
novel,  Cecilia,  back  to  Mr.  Isaacs  and  Dr. 
Claudius,  or  A  Roman  Singer,  and  the 
retrospective  look  reveals  an  imagination 
of  such  affluence  that  it  can  but  arouse 
wonder  and  respect. 

Cecilia  very  slightly  recalls  The  Witch 
of  Prague,  in  that  the  latter  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  a  complete  set  of  books  like 
a  whimsical  mood  of  the  artist  who  was 
determined  to  say  certain  things  which 
had  no  bearing  upon  the  plot  of  any  of 
his  novels,  yet  which  persisted  in  being 
said  in  spite  of  art's  conventions.  It  was 
the  mood  which,  while  it  lasts,  is  the  real 
thing — that  inevitable  method  of  artistic 
inspiration,  the  principle  of  which  is  that 
"the  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are  for 
one  transcendent  moment,"  and  although 
Cecilia  presents  a  far  more  pleasing  and 
tranquil  result,  it  is  evident  that  the  ar- 
tist has  let  himself  play  long  enough  to 
rear  a  house  of  dreams. 

The  storv  deals  with  a  few  characters 
in  the  higher  society  of  modern  Rome, 
which  placing  throws  into  relief  the 
psychic  and  spiritual  basis  of  the  book. 
Cecilia  Palladio,  daughter  of  the  Count- 
ess Fortiguerra,  is  a  modernised  type  of 
Greek  perfection,  mentally,  morally  and 
physically,  but  whose  face  holds  the  force 
and  strength  wanting  in  the  best  Greek 
statues.  Her  eighteen  years  of  whole- 
someness  and  unusual  intellectual  devel- 
opment would  not  be  easily  selected  as 
the  subject  of  spiritual  "possession,"  nor 
as  the  embodied  spirit  of  a  long-dead 
Roman  Vestal.  Yet  Cecilia  possesses  the 
power  of  dreaming,  and  these  so-called 
"dreams"  produce  the  highly  dramatic 
circumstances  which  cause  her  to  lead  a 
complicated  existence,  forming  the  plot 
of  the  story. 

Her  fiance  is  Guido  d'Este,  half- 
brother  to  a  king  and  nephew  to  the  "ex- 
tremely authentic  Princess  Anatolie." 
This  Princess,  with  her  colleague,  Mon- 
sieur Leroy.  gives  the  shadier  under- 
weaving  of  the  plot.  The  inevitable  third 
person — second  only  to  Cecilia  in  im- 
portance— is  Guido's  friend  Lamberti, 
who  also  dreams,  but  without  his  own 
volition,  and  not  quite  after  the  manner 
of  Peter  Ibbetson.  The  psychic  relation 
between  Cecilia  and  Lamberti,  and  their 
powerful  and  irresistible  affinity,  pro- 
duces the  story's  main  value,  and  a 
prolonged  suspense,  in  the  production  of 


which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Crawford  has  no 
peer,  unless  it  be  Henry  Seaton  Merri- 
man;  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
however,  it  is  never  overdone,  whereas, 
allowing  Mr.  Merriman's  splendid  fac- 
ulty for  plot  revelation,  he  sometimes  ac- 
centuates suspense  until  it  nears  the 
theatrical  rather  than  the  dramatic. 
Lamberti  knows  that  he  has 

never  felt  for  any  woman  what  he  felt  for 
the  fair  young  girl  whose  unreal  presence 
...  in  those  long  visions  loved  him  in  re- 
turn .  .  .  and  there  was  one  moment  when 
their  lips  had  met  as  if  body  and  heart  and 
soul  were  all  meeting  at  once. 

Cecilia,  meanwhile,  is  absorbed  in  a 
combat  between  a  dream  existence, 
wherein  she  is  a  sacred  Vestal,  and  the 
waking*  reality  of  a  great  passion,  from 
which  tliere  is  no  escape.     In  her  dream 

.  .  .  There  was  the  beautiful  marble  court 
with  its  deep  portico  .  .  .  gleaming  in  the 
morning  sun ;  she  could  hear  the  water  softly 
laughing  its  way  through  the  square,  marble- 
edged  basins  level  with  the  ground;  she  could 
smell  the  spring  violets  that  grew  in  the 
neatly  trimmed  borders.  .  .  .  She  knew  her- 
self, young,  golden-haired,  all  in  white,  a 
little  pale  from  the  night's  vigil  before  the 
eternal  fire,  just  entering  the  court  as  she 
came  from  the  temple,  and  standing  quite  still 
for  a  moment  facing  the  morning  sun  .  .  . 
a  true  and  perfect  Vestal. 

But  the  dream  changed : 

She  was  expecting  some  one,  glancing  anx- 
iously about  to  see  whether  any  one  were 
there.  .  .  .  Then  it  came  in  the  shadow  be- 
hind her,  the  face  of  a  man  moving  nearer — a 
rugged  Roman  head  with  deep-set,  bold  blue 
eyes.  .  .  .  She  did  not  move  till  the  man  was 
close  to  her,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  whis- 
pering in  her  ear.  She  tried  to  call  out  .  .  . 
for  the  kiss  which  was  coming  would  be  death 
to  both. 

This  is  their  dream  meeting,  but  when 
the  story  is  nearing  its  climax  the  actual, 
material  meeting  of  Lamberti  and  Cecilia 
takes  place  beside  a  marble  pillar  in  the 
Vestal's  house. 

The  veil  touched  his  cheek,  and  it  was  the 
Vestal's  veil.  He  had  felt  it  in  dreams  be- 
tween his  face  and  hers.  Then  the  world 
broke  into  visible  light,  and  he  heard  her  whis- 
per in  his  ear : 

"That  was  my  secret     You  know  it  now." 
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To  disclose  to  the  light  of  the  present  a 
mystery  of  the  past  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce fascination  for  a  reader  of  any  im- 
aginativeness. It  is  like  watching  the 
excavation  of  wall,  statue  or  stone, 
which  were  handled,  breathed  upon  and 
brushed  by  the  actual  lives  of  a  long-dead 
people,  and  Cecilia  Palladio's  inherent 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  House  of  the 
Vestals  is  deeply  interesting.  The  an- 
tiquity of  its  atmosphere  in  the  midst  of 
modern  society  has  something  of  the  ab- 
rupt contrast — only  more  artistic  and  less 
jarring — that  is  felt  in  Mrs.  Burnett's 
Lady  of  Quality,  when  amid  the  roses, 
sunlight  and  flippancy  of  afternoon  tea 
the  body  of  the  dead  man  lies  concealed 
under  a  sofa. 

Cecilia  is  an  easier  piece  of  story-tell- 
ing than  some  of  Mr.  Crawford's  novels. 
It  has  fewer  characters  and  the  charac- 
terisation is  less  forceful,  less  analytical, 
because  the  subject,  being  altogether  psy- 
chological, is  presented  with  more  of  deli- 
cate suggestiveness  than  of  assertion. 
Reincarnation  is  only  intimated  as  a  rea- 
son for  Cecilia's  condition,  and  the  story 
of  her  marvellous  experience  appears  to 
be  based  more  upon  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
gression of  memory,  or  unconscious 
ratiocination,  which,  Mr.  Crawford 
avers,  is  no  myth.  He  says  of  this  ex- 
planation: "It  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing simpler  than  that  afforded  by  the  the- 
ory of  atavism,  and  more  orthodox  than 
that  offered  by  the  believers  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls."  At  any  rate,  the 
plot  of  Cecilia  is  very  original  and  ar- 
tistic. 

"And  now,"  as  the  old  school  says 
toward  the  close  of  its  discourse,  were 
this  novel  the  beginning  of  an  author's 
career  we  might  predict  an  illimitable 
horizon  for  the  experimental  mind  which 
wrote  it,  and  because  we  are  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's profound  admirer,  and  his  imag- 
ination has  verily  proven  itself  to  out- 
range prediction,  we  cannot  help  using 
red  ink  on  a  few  points  which  may  be 
wilful  lapses.     We  do  not  know. 

There  is  something  of  incongruity  be- 
tween Guido's  essential  gentlemanliness 
and  "the  odour  of  cologne  water  always 
about  him,"  and  here  and  there,  especial- 
ly where  Guido  and  Lamberti  are  con- 
cerned, is  a  little  over-nearness  to  na- 
ture rather  than  that  concentrated  effect 
of  nature  which  alone  is  art.     Lamberti's 


extreme  anxiety  lest  Guido  should  com- 
mit suicide  in  his  disappointment  and 
physical  weakness  would  be  natural — out 
of  a  book;  but  it  is  evident  to  a  critical 
reader  that  suicide  is  the  last  thing  com- 
patible with  his  temperament,  as  is 
proven  by  his  easy  acceptance  of  the  sit- 
uation. There  are  glimpses  of  possibili- 
ties not  fulfilled,  such  as  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  Monsieur  Leroy's  mesmeric  in- 
fluence upon  the  Princess,  which  does  not 
affect  the  plot  any  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion would.  Again,  Cecilia's  oft-re- 
peated and  anguished  spiritual  throes 
over  tearing  herself  from  the  imaginary 
Vestal-self  and  her  horror  at  the  ap- 
proach of  material  love  are,  of  course, 
inevitable,  but  the  ease  with  which  she 
resigns  herself  is  somewhat  abrupt,  and 
there  is  not  quite  the  summarising  of  dra- 
matic effect  which  goes  to  make  a  story 
perfectly  concrete. 

Lastly  and  eminently,  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
mental  nourishment  has  consisted  mainly 
of  Nietzsche,  St.  Augustine,  La  Placette, 
Noodt  and  Kant's  Categorical  Impera- 
tive, would  be  in  a  normal  condition.  Mr. 
Crawford  quotes  Nietzsche  but  lightly, 
and  Cecilia  appears  to  be  a  disciple  main- 
ly of  his  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  become  im- 
pregnated by  the  very  core  of  his  philoso- 
phies, which,  as  Nietzsche  says  in  his  Old 
and  New  Tables  (which  Mr.  Crawford 
does  not  quote),  is  to  "become  hard," 
for  she  is  an  impressionable  specimen  of 
young  womanhood.  If  a  girl  of  eighteen 
were  indeed  a  disciple  of  Nietzsche,  she 
would,  no  doubt,  ignore,  as  did  Cecilia, 
his  colossal  egotisms  and  find  herself 
ultimately  mazed  in  just  such  a  web  of 
mental  intricacy,  from  which  only  reality 
and  action  could  extricate  her  before  she 
discovered  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
Nietzsche,  the  prophet,  "Spirit,  as  well 
as  virtue,  has  strayed  in  its  flights  and 
made  mistakes." 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 

VII. 

Gustav  Frenssen's  "Jorn  Uhl." 

For  several  decades  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  German  literature  have 
been  along  the  lines  of  the  drama.  After 
a  period  of  sterility  a  few  good  novels 
have  appeared,  particularly  among  the 
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work  of  the  younger  women  writers,  but 
no  one  of  them  of  sufficient  strength  to 
gain  for  it  a  fame  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  home  country.  But  the  past  season, 
which  brought  forth  no  really  great 
drama,  saw  among  its  new  novels  one 
which  has  attained  a  measure  of  success 
beyond  that  ever  gained  before  by  a  novel 
in  Germany.  Jorn  Uhl,  the  work  of  Gus- 
tav  Frenssen,  pastor  of  a  peasant  church 
in  a  little  farming  village  of  Oldenburg, 
and  a  literary  novice,  is  one  of  those  rare 
books  which  because  of  its  intense  na- 
tional individuality  is  destined  to  bear  the 
message  of  the  race  that  produced  it  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  nationality.  It  is 
one  instance — and  although  such  in- 
stances are  not  quite  so  rare  as  pes- 
simists would  think  them,  they  are  not  as 
frequent  as  they  should  be — of  a  really 
great  book  which  has  attained  an  imme- 
diate and  enduring  popular  success.  Lit- 
erary enthusiasts  term  it  the  very  greatest 
novel  ever  written  in  Germany,  and  the 
general  public  bought  it  to  the  extent  of 
over  seventy  thousand  copies  in  a  season, 
something  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  the  German  book  trade. 

Jorn,  properly  Jiirgen,  Uhl  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Claus  Uhl,  the  rich,  pow- 
erful, uncrowned  king  among  the  peas- 
ants of  Ditmarsch,  along  the  water  front 
and  back  into  the  rich  low-lying  marshy 
lands  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  As  with 
many  a  great  nation  and  powerful  royal 
dynasty,  high  living  and  overabundance 
of  God's  blessings  brought  the  Uhls  and 
their  like  to  the  fall  at  last,  and  the  neg- 
lected, motherless  Jorn,  a  stranger  among 
his  big  brothers,  and  left,  with  a  baby 
sister,  to  the  care  of  the  maid  Wieten 
Penn,  saw  the  downfall,  in  disgrace,  sin 
and  sorrow,  of  all  his  family.  Hard  work 
steeled  his  muscles,  as  harsh  treatment 
hardened  his  spirit,  until  upon  his  young 
shoulders  alone  rested  the  burden  of  sav- 
ing the  homestead  and  the  wide  stretch- 
ing acres  of  the  Uhl  from  the  hammer. 
The  pride  of  a  long  race,  of  free-born 
peasant  proprietors  and  bitterness  toward 
those  who  robbed  him  of  his  heritage 
until  that  heritage  was  shorn  of  its  glory 
work  together  to  harden  in  Jorn  Uhl  a 
mind  which  is  naturally  kindly,  humor- 
ous, and  endowed  with  that  longing  for 
intellectual  nourishment  which  never 
leaves  a  man  when  once  it  has  fastened 
upon  him.    The  nights  after  days   of 


merciless  toil  in  the  fields  Jorn  Uhl 
spends  at  his  telescope  watching  the  stars, 
and  that  saves  him  from  the  madness  that 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  all  the 
effort  is  in  vain.  A  year  in  the  battle- 
fields and  lazarettes  of  1870 — a  superb 
bit  of  word-painting  of  the  horrors  of 
war  stripped  of  the  glory  thrown  about 
it  by  newspaper  reports  and  popular  his- 
tories— and  a  brief  snatch  of  love  happi- 
ness until  the  girl-wife  dies  in  childbed, 
break  the  monotony  of  Jorn's  life,  until 
a  fire  destroys  the  homestead,  drives  him 
from  the  Uhl  and  loosens  the  yoke  from 
his  shoulders.  Rearing  his  proud  head 
more  proudly  than  ever,  Jorn  Uhl  at 
forty  takes  up  the  burden  of  life  anew, 
freed  from  the  ties  of  family  tradition, 
and  sitting  humbly  among  the  youths  on 
the  school  bank,  drinks  his  fill  at  last  of 
the  spring  of  knowledge,  although  only 
allowing  himself  to  take  up  with  the  prac- 
tical side  of  learning  which  would  give 
him  a  place  of  usefulness  among  his  peo- 
ple. As  a  working  civil  engineer,  Jorn 
returns  to  the  marshes,  marries  the  love 
of  his  childhood  days  and  settles  down  as 
a  man 

upon  whose  knowledge  and  upon  whose  word 
one  could  place  dependence.  The  boy  who 
had  once  said  at  the  school  door,  "Never  mind, 
uncle;  whether  at  the  top  or  the  bottom,  I 
must  learn  something,"  this  boy  had  begun  life 
twice,  begun  from  the  very  bottom.  Life  is 
long  enough  to  make  of  one's  self  what  one 
will,  if  one  but  have  confidence  and  a  strong 
will.     But  it  leaves  a  scar. 

Jorn  Uhl  will  always  have  something  ragged 
in  his  character. 

Although  his  wife  loves  and  understands 
him,  she  cannot  smooth  these  broken  edges  left 
in  his  nature  from  earlier  sorrowful  times. 

Jorn  shrinks  from  gaiety,  but  opens  his 
heart  to  all  sorrow  and  suffering,  and 
says  of  himself  that,  although  his  life- 
way  led  "between  cares  and  coffins,  he  is 
yet  a  happy  man.  He  is  happy  because 
that  he  was  humble  and  had  trust." 

No  bare  description  of  the  story  could 
give  the  charm  of  this  book,  where  the 
tale  halts  and  stumbles  over  bits  of  hoary 
folk-lore,  wisdom  of  the  people  near  to 
Nature's  heart,  old  sagas  and  traditions 
and  many  an  irrelevant,  but  wholly  de- 
lightful, bit  of  characterisation.  Some 
books  have  personality  \*R»x>sfc  <&.  '^r. 
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story;  others,  again,  have  an  individual- 
ity in  which  the  story,  strong  as  it  is,  is 
but  the  smallest  part,  and  Jorn  Uhl  is 
such  a  book. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

VIII. 

Miss    Silberrad's    "The    Success    of 
Mark  Wyngate."* 

The  sombre  complexion  of  such  books 
as  Miss  Silberrad's  must  be  a  matter  of 
climate.  Only  an  English  novel  could 
be  so  interpenetrated  by  a  certain  raw 
chill,  or  boast  such  an  astonishing  prev- 
alence of  grey  days.  Similarly  this  new 
heroine — the  book  is  written  about  Judith 
Loring  rather  than  Mark  Wyngate — is 
peculiarly  a  product  of  rural  England 
and  a  low  barometer.  Indeed,  in  her  bar- 
baric simplicity,  her  profound  serious- 
ness, her  absence  of  coquetry,  Judith  may 
be  regarded  as  a  second  cousin  of 
Shalisha  Pilgrim,  the  doughty  landscape 
gardener  of  Mrs.  Dudeney's  Spindle  and 
Plough. 

Technically,  the  story  is  a  tragedy, 
since  it  ends  in  Judith's  death.  A  trag- 
edy, however,  without  hysterics;  and  if 
it  be  further  noted  that  here  is  a  novel 
without  love-making,  a  hero  without  the 
capacity  for  love,  a  heroine  without  co- 
quetry, you  have  a  barrier  of  discourag- 
ing anomalies  for  the  sentimental  reader 
to  face.  But  the  story  is  not  pitched  in 
a  sentimental  kev,  nor  is  it  in  its  essence 
tragic,  though  recounting  a  woman's  ab- 
solute immolation  of  herself  for  the  sake 
of  a  man  who  does  not  love  her.  Judith's 
greatest  desire  is  Mark  Wyngate's  suc- 
cess, and  in  this  she  triumphs.  Mark  is 
well  on  the  way  to  obtaining  the  prizes 
he  covets  when  Judith  loses  her  life  in 
preserving  from  fire  the  dyeworks  that 
are  the  means  to  this  end. 

The  key  to  the  story  is  given  in  a  short 
conversation  between  Judith  and  Mark 
when  they  are  still  boy  and  girl  : 

"I  tell  you  it  will  always  be  so.  You  will 
always  get  what  you  set  your  heart  upon, 
though  it  will  always  be  hatefully  hard  to 
get — you  will  always  succeed." 

"At  a  price."  he  added. 

♦The  Success  of  Mark  Wyugatc.  By  Una 
L.  Silberrad.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company, 


"Do  you  think  any  price  too  great?"  she 
asked. 

"Do  you?" 

"No." 

But  though  she  did  not  know  it,  she  meant 
only  in  application  to  him.  Success,  except 
for  him,  never  occurred  to  her. 

At  what  price  Mark  Wyngate's  success 
was  bought  his  own  temperament  pre- 
vents him  from  knowing,  even  though  he 
is  on  one  occasion  plainly  told. 

"What  made  her  give  up  her  situation,  her 
friends,  her  amusements,  her  very  reputation?" 
the  man  who  loves  Judith  finally  asks  the  man 
whom  Judith  loves.  "She  has  given  her  name 
and  her  life  and  her  brains  to  you,  and  you 
have  given  her  nothing — nothing/" 

In  simple  narrative  form,  without  at- 
tempt at  psychological  dissection,  is  told 
the  story  of  the  close  impersonal  friend- 
ship of  these  two  and  their  years  of  in- 
tense, unsparing  scientific  labour.  As 
her  story  develops,  Judith,  who  is  a  crea- 
ture of  unusual  mental,  physical  and  emo- 
tional strength,  becomes  intimately  real 
as  a  woman.  She  can  forge  iron  bars, 
her  recreation  is  pure  mathematics,  she 
loves  with  a  controlled  strength  analo- 
gous to  that  which  makes  it  possible  for 
her  to  weld  iron — but  chieflv  she  con- 
vinces. 

In  this  power  of  conviction  lies  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  the  book.  Rarely  does 
one  come  upon  such  directness,  such  im- 
pressive freedom  from  self -conscious- 
ness. One  is  relieved  not  to  discover 
passages  of  deliberate  and  conscious  "in- 
tensity" nor  artificially  contrived  scenes 
and  situations.  The  material  is  firmly 
knit  together  and  the  narrative  pro- 
gresses unwaveringly.  For  the  most  part 
the  author's  method  excludes  detail, 
though  she  is  capable  of  bits  of  descrip- 
tion vibrant  with  poetic  feeling.  Nor  is 
the  book  destitute  of  humour,  though  of 
rather  a  grim  sort. 

At  one  stage  of  Judith's  career  she 
teaches  in  London  and  lives  in  what  is 
nicknamed  "Bachelors'  Buildings,"  be- 
cause tenanted  by  young  women.  But 
Miss  Silberrad  casts  no  glamour  over 
"girl  bachelor"  life  in  London,  and  dis- 
plays no  leniency  toward  the  yearning  fop 
an  independent  life  supposed  to  be  char* 
acteristic  of  self-supporting  young  wo- 
manhood." Judith's  enforced  companions 
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at  this  time  are  crude  young  vulgarians ; 
and  one  almost  suspects  the  author  of 
pointing  a  moral  when  one  notes  how 
much  less  objectionable  these  young  wo- 
men are  after  they  are  once  considerately 
married  off. 

Perhaps  it  is  Miss  Silberrad's  other- 
wise commendable  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness that  leads  her  into  a  surprising  dis- 
regard of  the  ordinary  rules  of  English. 
So  good  a  book  as  this  ought  not  to  be 
marred  by  inadmissible  colloquialisms,  a 
profusion  of  split  infinitives  and  sen- 
tences of  slovenly  construction. 

Olivia  Howard  Dunbar. 


IX. 


Anthony  Hope's  "The  Intrusions  of 

Peggy/'* 

A  critical  friend  of  ours,  whose  judg- 
ment of  books  is  generally  sound,  urged 
us  to  read  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy,  be- 
cause, so  he  said,  Anthony  Hope  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  his  women 
characters  interesting.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  in  all  the  books  preceding 
this,  Mr.  Hope's  women  have  not  been 
drawn  with  more  than  a  superficial  psy- 
chology. Flavia,  in  The  Prisoner  of 
Zend  a,  was,  of  course,  objectively  inter- 
esting, but  only  because  of  her  share  in 
the  fortunes  of  Rudolph — the  nonchalant 
and  irresistible  Rudolph,  who  always  has 
the  centre  of  the  stage.  In  Quisante  the 
author  sat  himself  deliberately  down  to 
the  task  of  working  out  a  very  compli- 
cated problem  in  feminine  psychology; 
vet  it  was  too  obvious  a  task,  and  it  is  the 
curious  Quisante  himself,  that  hybrid  ad- 
venturer— brilliant,  vulgar  and  pathetic 
— whom  we  follow  eagerly  through- 
out the  book  of  which  the  heroine 
soon  fades  from  our  recollection.  Even 
in  the  Dolly  Dialogues,  Carter  is  the 
real  creation,  while  Dolly  and  the  rest  are 
but  a  foil  and  an  excuse  for  his  epigram- 
matic feu  de  joie. 

But  we  took  up  The  Intrusions  of  Peg- 
gy in  the  expectation  of  finding  at 
last  an  Anthony  Hope  woman  who  was 
something  more  than  a  well-gowned 
walking  lady.  After  a  fashion  we  may 
say  that  she  is  there;  yet  once  again  the 

♦The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.  By  Anthony 
Hope.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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best  thing  in  the  novel  is  a  man.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  say  right  here  that  the 
book  is  a  most  fascinating  one.  It  is 
full  of  life  and  full  of  complexities 
which  no  one  can  leave  until  he  has 
read  on  to  their  solution.  Every  character 
is  good,  and  the  incidents  are  as  unex- 
pected and  as  difficult  to  anticipate  as 
those  in  any  of  his  other  stories.  But 
the  real  coup  de  malt  re  is  found  in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  one  would  fan- 
cy to  be  impossible.  Mr.  Hope  has 
introduced  a  miser — and  has  made  him 
not  only  interesting,  but  actually  lovable. 
The  miser  is  not  old,  he  is  good 
company,  but  he  is  a  genuine  miser  all  the 
same — hoarding  his  money  in  an  iron 
safe,  stinting  himself  in  food,  dressing 
shabbily,  letting  his  best  friends,  and 
even  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  come  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  rather  than  part  with  a 
single  bank-note.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  know  the  truth  are  still  loyal  to 
him,  and  the  reader  also  sympathises 
with  their  loyalty.  To  accomplish  such 
a  feat  as  this  is  a  real  stroke  of  genius, 
and  it  goes  to  show  how  much  a  master 
is  Mr.  Hope  of  the  psychology  of  men. 

The  two  women  with  whom  the  book  is 
most  concerned  are  attractive,  but  untrue 
to  life.  Trix  Trevalla,  the  true  heroine,  is 
plausible  in  spots,  but  impossible  at  last. 
Here  is  one  who  falls  in  with  a  man 
whom  she  has  never  loved  and  never  can 
love.  He  understands  the  outward 
bearing  of  a  gentleman  is  both  vulgar 
and  a  brute;  he  has  done  her  a  world 
of  harm,  and  has  mocked  and  insulted 
her  besides;  he  has  lost  caste  by  shady 
practices,  and  he  has  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  offer  her.  Yet  at  the  last, 
when  she  has  come  to  loathe  the  very 
sight  of  him,  Trix  Trevalla  seriously 
thinks  of  marrying  him  because  she  has 
only  £10,000  left  in  the  world !  That,  by 
the  way,  was  probably  more  than  he 
had,  and  altogether  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  whole  situation,  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, makes  one  lose  interest  in  her 
subsequent  proceedings. 

Then  there  is  Peggy  Ryle,  the  girl 
whose  intrusions  are  so  successful  as  to 
make  everything  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end.  Peggy  is  a  thoroughly  good 
sort,  and  her  verve  and  frank  Bohemian- 
ism  are  delightful.  But  she  is  almost 
equally  unreal  when  you  come  to  study 
her,  because  she  is  altogeAhex  V»  yks\r»- 
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cent  for  her  surroundings.  In  life,  the 
combination  of  her  poverty,  her  beauty, 
her  remarkable  red  hair,  her  bachelor 
apartment  and  her  unlimited  supply  of 
male  admirers  would,  at  any  rate,  have 
taken  off  the  bloom  from  her  unsuspect- 
ing camaraderie.  But  in  the  book  she  is  al- 
ways a  mere  child — a  very  dashing,  dar- 
ing, unconventional  child — but  with  no 
worldly  wisdom  whatsoever;  for  London 
is  Arcadia  to  Mr.  Hope.  And  so  the 
most  naturally  drawn  and  memorable 
woman  in  the  book  is  neither  Trix  nor 
Peggy,  but  Connie  Fricker,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  money  king  of  dubious  character 
and  antecedents.  The  story  of  how  she 
manages  her  husband  hunt,  and  how  she 
lands  her  man  at  last  is  worthy  of  Trol- 
lope  at  his  best. 

Mr.  Hope  never  wrote  a  dull  book  in 
his  life ;  and  for  sheer  cleverness  and  the 
sort  of  animation  which  carries  you 
along  without  ever  flagging,  we  give  The 
Intrusions  of  Peggy  a  place  next  to  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.  It  has  interested  us 
more  than  any  other  novel  that  we  have 
read  this  year. 

Rafford  Pyke. 

X.— XI. 

I. — Alexander  Glovatski's  "The  Pha- 
raoh and  the  Priest."* 
II. — Felix  Dahn's  "A  Captive  of  the 
Roman  Eagles/'I 

The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest  is  a  book 
notable  from  several  points  of  view.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  introduction  of 
its  author  to  the  English-speaking  pub- 
lic, Alexander  Glovatski,  the  most  prolific 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Sienkiewicz, 
the  most  prominent  of  Polish  novelists. 

Certainly  they  do  not  incline  to  the 
novelette  habit,  these  Poles.  The  old- 
fashioned  three-volume  novel  is  more  in 
their  line,  and  the  present  volume  fills  its 
seven  hundred  rather  closely  printed 
pages  with  its  story  of  ancient  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  twentieth  dy- 
nasty, the  Ramesid,  which  brought  the 

♦The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  of  Alexander  Glovatski,  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.    $1.50. 

tA  Captive  of  the  Roman  Eagles.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Felix  Dahn  by 
Mary  J.  Safford.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company.    $1.50. 


country  to  the  summit  of  its  powrer  and 
influence,  and  under  which  began  and 
progressed  far  the  baneful  march  of  na- 
tional decay. 

As  the  title  foreshadows,  the  book  may 
be  described  as  a  tale  of  conflict  between 
Church  and  State — of  that  subtly  woven 
web  of  intrigue  by  which  the  priestly 
caste  seek  to  bind  the  young  Pharaoh  to 
their  will,  as  his  father  had  been  bound 
before  him,  and  of  the  fierce  resentment 
and  vain  revolt  of  the  nigh-spirited  youth. 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  narrative.  As 
an  accurate  rescript  of  Egyptian  history, 
I  fear  it  can  hardly  be  praised.  Perhaps 
the  mist  that  thickens  here  and  grows 
thin  there,  but  which  ever  hangs  over  the 
annals  of  those  far-away  times,  may  have 
seemed  to  the  author  a  justification  for 
liberties  and  for  the  free  moulding  of 
probable  facts  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
his  fiction.  One  hesitates  to  accept  such  a 
defence.  That  the  last  of  the  Ramesid 
line  was  succeeded  by  the  priest  Her-hor 
is  unquestioned,  but  the  overwhelming 
probability  is  that  this  change  of  dynasty 
took  place  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  nearly 
thirty  years  by  a  weak  and  insignificant 
ruler,  rather  than  through  a  violent  revo- 
lution occurring  shortly  after  the  ac- 
cession of  a  strong  and  well-meaning,  if 
inexperienced,  prince. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception 
of  this  violation  of  the  historical  verities 
and  its  attendant  distortion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Rameses  XIII. ,  the  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  Egypt  is 
the  most  elaborate  and  truthful  ever 
shown  in  fiction.  Ebers's  novels  merely 
graze  the  surface  of  old  Nile  life  beside 
the  rich  detail  of  this  romance.  All  the 
races  that  dwelt  in  and  clustered  about 
that  marvellous  valley  pass  before  us, 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  Greeks  and 
Hebrews,  Assyrians  and  Libyans,  each 
with  their  characters  and  dress  and  man- 
ners set  forth  with  the  spirit  of  the  true 
archaeologist.  A  stupendous  course  of 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  study  must 
surely  have  led  up  to  such  a  work,  and 
therein  does  its  value  lie.  The  feeling, 
too,  of  the  story  is  Egyptian  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree.  A  mere  student  may  tell  us 
many  true  things  about  scenes  and  cus- 
toms, but  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  set- 
ting, to  preserve  what  we  call  the  local 
colour,  an  author  must  not  only  know  an- 
cient Egypt;  he  must  become,   for  the 
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time  being,  an  ancient  Egyptian.  Nat- 
urally the  farther  back  the  historical  ro- 
manticist goes  for  his  plot,  the  more 
difficult  is  this  avatar,  and  therefore  I 
say  that  what  Glovatski  has  accomplished 
is  a  thing  notable.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
task  it  may  seem  like  hypercriticism  to 
say  that  he  fails  at  times.  Still,  it  is 
most  suspicious  to  find  ancient  Egyptians 
"seizing  their  heads  with  both  hands"  in 
moments  of  agitation,  precisely  as  do 
Sienkiewicz's  mediaeval  Polish  heroes. 
Possibly  certain  pas  ges  that  we  might 
criticise  in  this  connection  owe  their 
faults  to  a  translation  certainly  far  from 
ideal.  Such  expressions  as  "His  hands 
hopped  a  couple  of  times,"  "balling  his 
fists"  and  "a  wig  as  large  as  a  head- 
dress" are  doubtless  taken  literally  from 
the  Polish,  and  may  perhaps  add  colour 
to  a  Polish  story,  but  they  are  neither 
felicitous  nor  rational  English,  and  have 
no  place  in  the  translation  of  a  tale  of 
Egyptian  life.  Reading  them,  one  is 
disposed  to  attribute  also  to  the  translator 
many  such  questionable  modernities  as 
"His  Holiness"  (used  in  speaking  of  the 
Pharaoh),  and  "the  late  Metres,"  to- 
gether with  such  clumsy  narrative  sen- 
tences as  "Anger  boiled  up  in  the  Prince, 
it  is  unknown  why,  but  he  calmed  him- 
self," and  such  crude  descriptive  ones  as 
"She  was  a  tall  person  of  rather  full 
habit"  (Queen  Nitokris). 

There  is  a  more  serious  criticism,  how- 
ever, than  these;  the  most  serious  that 
can  be  made  on  a  book  as  a  romance. 
Despite  the  spirited,  and  at  times  even 
poetic  or  dramatic,  picturing  of  scenes 
and  incidents,  there  is  that  inevitable  drag 
to  the  narrative  which  description  of 
every  kind  necessarily  implies.  Ag- 
gressive erudition  may  add  to  the  value 
of  a  text-book,  but  it  certainly  hurts  the 
interests  in  a  novel, and  there  is  just  about 
so  much  of  such  material  that  can  be  in- 
troduced naturally  or  artistically.  Beyond 
this  point  it  is  simply  lugged  in,  and  the 
story  is  deliberately  suspended  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  the  charge  that  must 
be  made  against  The  Pharaoh  and  the 


Priest.  It  is  a  remarkable  work,  well 
worth  reading,  but  likely  to  be  more  read 
for  the  information  its  pages  contain  than 
for  its  grasp  upon  our  sympathies  and 
interest.  

Quite  different  in  treatment  and  gen- 
eral attitude  is  Felix  Dahn's  Bissula, 
translated  by  Mary  J.  Safford  under  the 
title  of  A  Captive  of  the  Roman  Eagles. 
In  this  tale  of  the  Roman  campaign 
against  the  Alemanni  on  the  shores  of 
what  is  now  Lake  Constance  the  story 
is  indeed  everything,  and  its  author,  real- 
ising the  complications  that  arise  from 
taking  for  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  ro- 
mance those  individuals  upon  whom  his- 
tory turns,  has,  unlike  Glovatski,  left 
himself  free  to  fashion  his  plot  without 
violating  the  verities.  No  literary  canon 
seems  more  justified  than  the  one  which 
prescribes  that  the  imaginary  plot  in  such 
stories  must  be  built  about  imaginary 
people,  while  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  to  fame  appear  merely  to  fur- 
nish setting,  colour  and  verisimilitude. 

When  I  say  that  in  this  book  the  story 
is  everything  I  do  not  mean  that  its  au- 
thor fails  in  the  accuracy  of  his  antiqua- 
rian lore,  but  that  what  there  is  of  it  is 
distinctly  subordinate  to  a  very  stirring 
narrative.  The  fighting  is  especially 
good.  It  is  only  the  local  colour  that 
halts  somewhat,  and  furnishes  new  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
German  of  to-day,  above  all  men,  to  cease 
effectively  to  be  a  German  of  to-day  for 
the  purpose  of  his  fiction.  Such  a  lack 
may  offend  the  reader  who  looks  for  the 
historical  romance  to  transport  him  in 
spirit  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  choice. 
To  the  less  learned  and  less  critical  it  will 
hardly  be  apparent. 

As  a  fitting  summary,  A  Captive  of  the 
Roman  Eagles  surpasses  as  a  tale  the 
Pole's  romance  by  so  much  as  it  seems 
almost  frivolous  and  trivial  compared 
with  his  scholarly  and  erudite  picture  of 
the  dead  past,  its  deeds,  its  thoughts  and 
its  dreams. 

Dufheld  Osborne. 
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ioned  his  principles  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  career  rather  than 
moulded  his  life  on  the  lines  of  fixed  con- 
victions. He  had  the  manners  and  the 
ways  of  an  outsider,  a  curious  guest 
looking  upon  England  as  upon  a  chess 
board  for  his  amusement  and  his  ad- 
vancement in  fame,  and  upon  the  Queen, 
the  knights  and  the  bishops  as  so  many 
pieces  in  his  hands.  And  if,  as  one 
becomes  convinced  on  closer  study,  he 
steadfastly  adhered  throughout  his  polit- 
ical career  to  what  he  chose  to  consider 
the  cardinal  principles  of  Toryism — the 
maintenance  of  the  Church,  aristocracy 
and  university,  the  development  of  the 
empire  and  the  elevation  of  the  masses — 
his  attitude  even  here  seems  to  have  been 
prompted,  not  by  any  feeling  of  pride  in 
English  national  institutions,  but  rather 
by  a  sentiment  of  conservatism  which  he 
himself  looked  upon  as  distinctly  Jewish. 
However,  the  most  interesting  racial  trait 
in  Disraeli  was  neither  his  love  for  satins 
and  gold — a  superficial  orientalism,  very 
possibly  affected  for  the  sake  of  attract- 
ing attention;  nor  the  theoretic  con- 
servatism to  some  extent  at  least  adopted 
as  the  easiest  avenue  to  power;  but 
rather  that  faculty  of  piercing  beneath 
the  layers  of  conventionality  and  artifice, 
of  watching  keenly  the  subtle  workings 
of  human  motives  and  seeing  as  well  as 
the  pathos  the  humour  of  it  all.  This 
sense  of  humour  was  his,  expressing 
itself  not  only  in  epigrams  and  caustic 
remarks,  words  burning  themselves  into 
the  secret  places  of  his  rivals'  feelings, 
but  most  clearly  manifest  in  his  calm 
judgment  upon  all  life.  It  is  because 
they  have  suffered  so  much  that,  as  a 
race,  the  Jews  are  so  deeply  endowed  with 
this  quality;  for  humour  and  pathos  are 
two  colours  intimately  associated  in  the 
picture  of  life  which  the  mind  paints,  or, 
rather,  like  one  color,  seen  now  in  sun- 
light, now  in  shadow.  How  close  is  their 
connection  all  the  bards  have  taught.  He 
who  only  laughs  at  Don  Quixote  is  a 
shallow  fool;  he  who  does  not  feel  the 
deep  meaning  of  Burns  does  not  know 
life.  Voltaire  knew  the  secret,  and  By- 
ron, though  they  did  not  use  their  knowl- 
edge loftily ;  and  the  bond  between  pathos 
and  humour  is  found,  though  variously 
brought  out,  in  the  wide  wisdom  of  Soc- 
rates, in  the  undaunted  idealism  of  Cer- 
vantes,   in    the    cultured    optimism    of 


Goethe,  and  in  the  deep  despair  of  Poe. 
When  the  shadows  lie  thick,  as  in,  let  us 
say,  The  Mask  of  the  Red  Death,  we 
see  the  insanity  lurking  beneath  the  truth. 
If  life  were  only  a  leering  skull,  then,  in- 
deed, wherefore  and  whither?  But  the 
power  that  begot  the  grotesque  wonder 
of  Poe's  parody  is,  though  perverted,  the 
same  sense  of  humour  which  makes  us 
smile  at  the  silly  social  ambitions  of  our 
neighbours,  praising  ourselves  quite  con- 
tentedly the  while  for  being  satisfied  with 
what  seems  to  us  more  essential.  The  fac- 
ulty of  deep  perception,  not  bitter,  not 
malicious,  this  Disraeli  possessed,  and 
with  it  inevitably  the  sense  of  humour. 
Disraeli  shows  in  his  novels  that  he  saw 
clearly  into  the  shallows  of  all  that  life 
of  aristocratic  luxury  into  which  he 
wished  to  win  his  way.  There  is  a  con- 
tradiction here  which  cannot  be  wholly 
explained  by  an  allusion  to  his  desire  for 
political  advancement,  but  points  as  truly 
to  Disraeli's  vanity  notwithstanding  his 
keen  insight.  Yet  how  wholly  un-Eng- 
lish the  position  of  the  handsome  youth 
of  twenty-seven  or  eight  whose  ad- 
miring companions  were  among  the 
most  luxurious  nobility  of  the  land; 
whose  devotees  were  among  the  most 
gracious  women,  young  and  old;  vTiose 
portrait,  drawn  by  the  Count  d'Orsay, 
the  Beau  Brummel  of  his  day,  was 
talked  about  by  all  London — how  wholly 
un-English  Disraeli's  rigid  abstention 
from  all  the  dissipated  pleasures  of  his 
companions.  In  The  Young  Duke  there  is 
a  gambling  scene,  terrible  in  the  vivid  in- 
tensitv  with  which  is  shown  forth  the 
degradation  of  play  when  men  have  lost 
their  self-control  and  are  no  other  than 
animals  a-qtiiver  with  excitement;  yet 
Disraeli  himself  kept  away  from  gam- 
bling. Nor  is  there,  I  believe,  any  record 
of  his  ever  having  been  intoxicated,  in 
spite  of  his  fondness  for  good  wine; 
while  the  strong  light  of  publicity  in 
which  he  stood  for  almost  half  a  century 
never  revealed  any  scandal,  any  intrigue 
with  women.  The  purity  of  his  entire 
life  on  this  side  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
a  chivalrous  appreciation,  often  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings,  of  the  unfair 
attitude  taken  by  the  world  in  condemn- 
ing women  and  pardoning  men  for  acts 
of  equal  guilt.  Unquestionably  also,  Dis- 
raeli's temperance  in  everything  was  the 
result  of  his  recognition  that  only  so  was 
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he  likely  to  attain  the  goal  he  sought. 
His  power  to  be  among  the  dissipated 
and  yet  not  of  them,  to  dwell  with  luxury 
and  yet  not  be  weakened  by  it,  to  be,  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  insidious  influ- 
ences, surrounded  by  a  wall  of  self,  is 
Jewish   rather  than   English.    To  some 


Christianity  were  Judaism  for  the  multi- 
tude (which  it  certainly  is  not)  the 
prophets  and  Christ  are  not  the  only  in- 
fluences that  persist  to-day  and  elevate 
the  human  soul.  The  Parthenon  as  well 
as  the  Temple  must  be  seen  with  rever- 
ential eyes.      The  Greeks  have  infused 
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extent  it  is  the  history  of  Disraeli's  race. 
In  his  higher  morality,  however,  if 
such  a  term  is  permissible,  Disraeli  was 
not  representative  of  that  people  of  whom 
he  desired  to  be  the  modern  star  of  glory. 
It  is  absurd  to  claim  for  the  Jews  all  the 
praise  which  he  lavished  upon  them.  The 
modern  world  should  not  look  with  grati- 
tude upon  Jerusalem  alone,  and  even  if 


into  modern  nations  a  sense  of  beauty, 
the  Teutons  an  element  of  strength,  a  love 
for  liberty  based  largely  on  respect 
for  women,  while  our  debt  to  the 
Romans,  of  which  our  institutions  are 
an  ever-existing  reminder,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  alone  due  anteriorly  to  the 
Jews.  But  what  may  with  justice  be  said 
of  them  is  this :  they  have  been  the  **— **- 
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bearers  of  morality,  and  have  stood 
forth,  whether  as  Moses  on  Sinai  or  Isai- 
ah in  Jerusalem,  Christ  in  the  wilderness 
or  each  nameless  martyr  whom  neither 
the  Roman  fire  nor  the  Spanish  rack 
could  weaken,  ever  reverencing  right- 
eousness. Disraeli  had  no  enthusiasm 
for  right  as  right.  In  his  early  letters  to 
his  sister  Sarah,  the  beloved  "Sa"  for 
whom  his  affection  was  deep  and  genuine, 
and  to  whom,  if  to  any  one,  he 
would,  it  may  be  thought,  have  shown  all 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  as  well  as  all 
the  thoughts  of  his  mind,  there  is 
strangely  seldom  any  reference  to  a  de- 
votion to  high  principles.  Not  youth 
alone  is  the  time  for  ideals,  but  if  they 
exist  not  in  youth  it  is  little  likely  that 
they  will  appear  in  later  life;  and  if  love 
does  not  call  forth  their  expression  noth- 
ing will.  The  motif  of  all  the  letters  to 
his  sister  are:  "I  will  succeed. "  They 
laughed  at  him  when  first  he  spoke  in 
Parliament,  and  the  uproar  was  so  great 
that  he  was  forced  to  sit  down.  "The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me/' 
he  said  as  he  took  his  seat.  Forti  nihil 
difficile  was  Disraeli's  motto;  to  the 
strong  nothing  is  difficult.  Determina- 
tion, courage,  will ;  but  nowhere  is  there 
any  evidence  throughout  a  career  on  the 
whole  kind  and  just  of  an  appreciation  of 
justice  as  an  irresistible  command  of  the 
soul.  In  his  attitude  as  a  statesman,  in- 
defatigable in  the  maintenance  of  a  policy 
which  he  believed  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  constituencies  which  he 
served  and  the  land  in  which  he  lived,  and 
yet  never  actuated  by  the  highest  im- 
pulses of  unselfish  ideals,  he  was  repre- 
sentative alone  of  Disraeli,  lacking  that 
earnest  righteousness  which  is  the  chief 
title  to  honour  that  Jewish  character  at 
its  highest  may  claim. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference 
between  a  man  who  does  not  proclaim  the 
highest  principles  of  loftiest  characters 
and  the  unprincipled  adventurer  who  has 
no  standard  of  conduct  whatsoever.  We 
are  inclined  very  often  to  be  guided  by 
the  veriest  superficialities  of  action.  The 
fact  that  Disraeli  began  his  political  ca- 
reer as  a  Radical,  and  then,  after  two 
defeats  at  the  polls,  went  over  to  the  Tory 
camp,  becoming  in  1837  member  for 
Maidstone,  has  been  enough  to  condemn 
^him  in  the  eyes  of  many.  But  a  little  im- 
^fptial   inquiry   reveals  the   fact  that  a 


Radical  was  in  those  days  one  who  would 
state  his  principles  and  hold  fast  to  them 
without  making  party  promises  or  agree- 
ments that  should  lessen  his  indepen- 
dence. Thus,  Radicalism  could  aily  itself 
— as  it  actually  did — to  either  Toryism 
or  Whiggism.  Disraeli's  desire  to  enter 
the  Tory  camp  was  certainly  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  there  advance 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  opposing  fac- 
tion, with  its  comparatively  large  list  of 
brilliant  men.  No  less  true  is  it,  how- 
ever, that  his  sympathies  inclined  strong- 
ly to  the  principles  which  he  thought 
were  historicallv  associated  with  the 
Tory  party,  and  into  which,  though 
then  fallen  into  decadence,  he  hoped  to 
infuse  new  life.  So,  too,  when  we  con- 
sider his  attitude  toward  Free  Trade, 
with  his  attendant  views  and  actions  re- 
garding the  Corn  Laws,  do  we  find  that 
his  advocacv  of  Protection  was  the  nat- 
ural  course  of  a  man  who  aimed  at  the 
leadership  of  the  land-owners,  and  whose 
desire  for  the  leadership  was  based  on 
the  conviction  often  expressed,  early  and 
late,  that  the  agricultural  class  was  of 
much  more  importance  to  the  nation's 
welfare  than  the  industrial  class.  If  he 
went  too  far  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
urged  on  by  a  wish  to  appear  ultra-na- 
tional, "more  English  than  the  English," 
he  at  least  escaped  the  contagion  of  mis- 
guided enthusiasm.  Like  Daniel  Web- 
ster voting  for  the  tariff  of  1828,  Disraeli 
recognised  that  practical  considerations 
must  guide  the  statesman  in  his  course. 
Free  Trade  might  be  for  Cobden  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  right  and  wrong ;  for  Dis- 
raeli it  was  "a  question  of  expediency." 
His  contest  with  Peel,  who,  it  seems  true, 
worked  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
in  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  was  due,  therefore, 
not  alone  to  personal  enmity  and  the  de- 
sire, soon  realised,  of  stepping  into  Peel's 
place  as  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  but 
to  the  belief  that  the  entire  removal  of  the 
duty  was  very  unwise.  And  even  if  the 
conversion  of  Peel,  rather  than  the  meas- 
ures brought  forward  by  the  Minister, 
was  made  the  chief  object  of  Disraeli's 
attacks  in  Parliament,  how  far  is  he  to  be 
condemned  for  using  his  great  powers  of 
sarcasm  in  effecting  the  downfall  of  his 
enemy  ?  His  actions  at  this  phase  of  his 
career  become  tinged  with  a  colouring  of 
charlatanism  only  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  later  events.    The  man  who  could 
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taunt  Peel  for  his  desertion  of  the  Con- 
servatives with  the  remark  that  "there  is 
no  doubt  a  difference  in  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  demeanour  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  as  Minister  of  the 
Crown.      But  that's  the  old  story;  you 
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evidenced  the  most  marvellous  general- 
ship that  the  records  of  Victorian  parlia- 
mentary tactics  can  disclose.  The  bill 
when  passed  embodied  his  old  principles 
of  the  right  of  the  householders  to  the 
franchise,  and,  with  the  middle  classes 
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Mr.  Disraeli  had  asserted  that  no  parly  could  lay  claim  lo  a  monopoly 
of  liberal  principles — hence  the  government  were  quite  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  the  Reform  question.     1867. 


must  not  contrast  too  strongly  the  hours 
of  courtship  with  the  years  of  posses- 
sion" presents  a  questionable  figure  as  the 
chief  opponent  in  1866  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  because  of  which  the  Russell-Glad- 
stone Ministry  fell,  and  the  chief  sponsor 
and  advocate  in  1867  of  a  Reform  Bill 
even  more  radical.     Disraeli's  action  then 


entitled  to  half  of  the  electors,  assured 
the  power  of  the  people  under  Tory  guid- 
ance— a  lifelong  hope  of  Disraeli's.  Yet 
the  analogy  between  his  course  in  regard 
to  Reform  Bills  and  Peel's  in  regard  to 
the  Corn  Laws  proves  conclusively  that 
Disraeli  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  with 
extreme  sarcasm  the  ver^  too&s.  eft,  ^w»- 
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cedure  which,  under  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  himself  would  be  willing 
to  adopt.  Parliamentary  reform  had 
long  been  the  cry  of  the  Liberals,  and 
though  Disraeli  carried  it  brilliantly  to  a 
successful  issue  only  after  ingeniously 
making  the  bill  conform  greatly  to  his 
own  long-held  views,  one  feels  a  certain 
distaste  mixing  with  the  admiration  for 
the  wonderful  tactician.  "A  superlative 
Hebrew  conjurer,  spellbinding  all  the 
great  lords,  great  parties,  great  interests 
of  England  to  his  hand/'  Carlyle  wrote 
in  commenting  on  Disraeli's  role  in  the 
Reform  comedy.  But  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness bids  us  remember  that  censure,  if 
censure  there  be,  must  rest  rather  on  the 
"great  lords,  great  parties,  great  inter- 
ests" than  on  the  man  who,  after  thirty 
years  of  conspicuous  public  life  (a  period 
of  time  difficult  for  a  "conjurer"  to  re- 
main undetected  and  unpunished),  advo- 
cated his  Bill  of  Reform  in  over  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  speeches.  No,  Carlyle 
was  unfair,  besides  being  wholly  wrong 
in  his  estimate  of  the  dangers  of  the  bill. 
Disraeli's  insincerity,  if  it  is  to  be  proved 
by  his  actions  then,  must  be  found  in  his 
willingness  to  make  his  followers  shift 
their  traditionary  position  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  success  of  his  individual  ideas 
and  personal  plans.  He  himself  gave  up 
no  fundamental  principle  or  belief. 

I  have  chosen  out  of  the  many  inci- 
dents of  Disraeli's  political  life  these 
three — the  adoption  of  Toryism,  the  at- 
tack on  Peel  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Reform  Bill — because  they  have  been  the 
object  of  perhaps  the  bitterest  criticism 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies.  All  three  ac- 
tions resulted  beneficially  for  Disraeli ; 
the  first  was  the  beginning  of  his  success- 
ful career,  the  second  resulted  in  his  lead- 
ership of  the  Conservatives,  the  third  in 
his  appointment  as  Prime  Minister  on  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Derby  in  1868.  In  all 
these  actions,  although  there  was  a  swift 
readiness  to  make  use  of  every  weapon 
and  every  ruse  of  parliamentary  warfare, 
there  was  no  essential  contradiction  in 
personal  policy.  Disraeli  never  hesitated 
to  use  men  for  his  personal  purposes,  and 
he  would  often  hide  his  own  sentiments, 
but  he  never  cheated,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  he  never  bribed.  His  own  con- 
victions were  not  the  old  convictions  of 
the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader;  he 
preferred  to  mould  their  actions  to  his  be- 


liefs. He  was  the  great  individualist 
of  English  politics,  brave,  resourceful, 
and  withal  tricky  enough.  In  1858,  Mot- 
ley heard  him  deliver  at  Slough  "to 
the  farmers  and  graziers  and  gentlemen 
there  assembled  one  of  the  cleverest,  wit- 
tiest, most  mendacious,  most  audacious, 
moLt  besotted  speeches  that  were  ever 
made,"  while  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  of 
Disraeli's  manner  in  Parliament  as  "calm 
and  on  this  occasion  statesmanlike,  and 
very  different  from  the  boisterous  and 
declamatory  style  adopted  by  him  the 
other  day  in  his  speech  at  Slough."  Mot- 
ley's words,  if  they  are  just,  show  in 
Disraeli  the  quality  of  adaptability.  And 
yet  we  prefer  to  take  them  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  for  Motley  could  write,  dwelling 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  of  "the  popular  ver- 
dict which  Dizzy  has  so  craftily  and  au- 
daciously exploited  for  his  own  benefit," 
without  any  further  thought  than  of  the 
boldness  and  success  of  the  trick.  He 
seems  not  to  recognise  the  inner  consist- 
ency of  Disraeli's  policy,  however 
changeful  the  manoeuvres  by  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  won  suc- 
cess. Moreover,  Motley  and  Lowell  and 
other  thoughtful  Americans  who  seemed 
to  share  in  what  may  be  tailed  the  Glad- 
stone-Bright feeling  regarding  Disraeli 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  impartial 
judges,  by  fact  of  the  inevitable  prejudice 
which  a  pro-aristocratic  exponent  of  im- 
perialism must  have  aroused,  even 
though  unconsciously,  in  minds  filled 
with  the  democratic  ideals  of  a  republic. 
Few  living  men  can  judge  their  anti- 
types fairly.  Death  is  the  master- 
draughtsman  who  draws  the  lines  of  per- 
spective, erasing  at  the  same  time  the 
falsifying  elements  of  personal  feeling. 
One  fact,  however,  stands  forth  clearly 
in  the  Reform  Bill  procedure,  as  in  all 
others  of  Disraeli's  actions;  he  worked 
always  with  a  view  to  his  own  advance- 
ment. While  this  lessens  the  beauty  of 
his  character  as  a  man,  it  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity deny  the  possibility  of  his  great- 
ness as  a  statesman. 

This  is  not  a  political  essay — it  is 
merely  a  character  study — and  into  the 
question  of  Disraeli's  public  services 
there  will  be  no  detailed  inquiry.  On  the 
side  of  practical  home  affairs  he  did  much 
for  the  sanitary  condition  of  London,  for 
the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  child 
labour,  and,  above  all,  for  the  reformation 
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of  the  suffrage.  His  bestowal  of  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India  on  the  Queen  is  a 
disputable  benefit ;  but  he  certainly  con- 
tributed toward  strengthening  the  hold 
of  England  on  the  government  of  India. 


of  the  vigorous  policy  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  from 
which  he  returned  to  England  "bring- 
ing peace  with  honour."  To  these  vari- 
ous achievements   should  be  added  the 


Joy,  joy  forever !     My  task  is  done — 
The  gates  are  passed,  and  Heaven  is  won  I 
Lalla    Rookh. 

Mr.  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister  on  the    rejection  of  the  Liberal  Administration.  1874. 

His  most  important  act  as  a  Jew  was  purchase   by    him    of    the    Suez    Canal 

his    successful    advocacy    of    the    right  shares,  an  act  that  has  hardly  been  appre- 

of   the   Jew   to   enter   Parliament.     His  ciated  by  most  people.     It  has  been  the 

most    brilliant    act    as    an    Englishman  means  of  barring  Russian  supremacy  in 

was  the  restoration  of  England's  pres-  the  water  approaches  to  India,  a  safe- 

tige  among  European  nations  by  means  guard,  the  absence  of  ^rtorifc  -n&giA.NxwM. 
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led  to  world-astounding  results.  The 
purchase  of  these  shares  for  England 
gives  proof  of  that  quality  which  Disraeli 
so  abundantly  possessed,  and  the  lack  of 
which  seemed  to  him  the  one  great  de- 
ficiency in  Peel's  character,  the  lack  of 
imagination.  "Wanting  imagination," 
he  said  in  speaking  of  his  dead  rival,  "he 
wanted  prescience."  A  great  statesman, 
as  Disraeli  recognised,  must  look  beyond 
the  present ;  must  be  able  to  conceive  the 
future  in  his  mind.  He  himself  fore- 
saw the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  England's  imperial  policy  and 
the  danger  of  Russian  aggrandisement. 
The  very  scope  of  his  imagination,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  neglect  of  important  mat- 
ters nearer  home,  and  his  final  fall  as 
Prime  Minister  was  due  to  the  romantic 
way  in  which  he  tried  to  make  history  as 
one  constructs  a  fairy  tale.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  conclusion  reached 
through  study  of  Disraeli's  life  comes 
with  the  recognition  of  the  weakness  that 
was  inherent  in  his  strength,  the  strength 
in  his  weakness.  He  arrived  at  the 
height  of  his  ambition  and  became  Prime 
Minister  because  of  that  will  power 
which  never  flagged  before  obstacles ;  but 
his  will  was  a  selfish  will,  and  that  is  why 
he  failed  to  reach  truest  greatness  as  a 
man.  He  far  outranked  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  breadth  of  his  states- 
manship, and  yet  he  failed  when  the  reins 
were  in  his  hands  because,  while  dream- 
ing of  empire,  he  allowed  England  to 
drift  into  a  dangerous  policy  of  jingoism 
which  could  lead  only  to  destruction  or 
to  reaction.  In  Africa  came  the  defeat  of 
Majuba  Hill;  in  England,  a  little  earlier, 
the  restoration  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
power.  Disraeli's  imagination  had  in 
the  end  worked  his  ruin. 

While  Disraeli's  political  life  shows  in 
addition  to  the  qualities  already  sug- 
gested a  bravery  that  was  as  manlike  in 
defeat  as  it  was  in  victorv,  an  intellectual 
courage  that  found  its  complement  in  his 
physical  valour,  there  are  certain  impres- 
sions that  his  attitude  toward  Chartism, 
let  us  say,  or  the  Irish  question,  or  the 
Turkish  atrocities  convey,  which  in 
the  light  of  his  private  life  assume  less 
harsh  outlines.  He  sympathised  with 
the  Chartists  and  yet  he  opposed  Char- 
tism; he  was  generous  and  non-par- 
tisan in  his  attitude  toward  Ireland,  and 

%  when  he  was  in  power,  occupied  with 


other  matters,  he  did  little  to  relieve  the 
tension  between  the  two  peoples;  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  barbarous  actions 
had  been  committed  by  the  Turks,  yet 
he  never  swerved  from  his  policy  of  pro- 
tection toward  them.  In  a  word,  he  did 
not  allow  his  actions  to  be  affected  by 
sentiments  of  compassion  or  indignant 
anger.  Shall  it  be  said,  therefore,  that 
he  was  cold,  cruel,  inhuman?  There  has 
seldom  been  a  more  devoted  husband,  a 
more  generous  friend.  His  romance  with 
Mrs.  Brydges  Willyams,  the  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Mendez  da  Costa,  reads  like 
a  chapter  out  of  the  life  of  some  prince 
of  chivalry,  a  charming  idyl  that  found 
its  fitting  ending  when  Disraeli  was  bur- 
ied at  Hughenden,  where,  next  to  the 
Countess  Beaconsfield,  lay  the  old  lady 
who  had  so  loved  and  admired  him. 

Generous,  brave,  courteous,  kind,  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  an 
utter  absence  of  meanness  or  malignance, 
Disraeli  was  yet  incapable  of  any  moral 
wrath  strong  enough  to  disturb  his  habit- 
ual calmness.  This  seems  true,  and  it  is 
censure  in  plenty,  yet  even  here  it  is  but 
just  to  recall  that  the  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  and  oppressed  which 
has  been  one  of  the  saving  influences  of 
the  nineteenth  century  received  in  Eng- 
land a  great  impetus  from  the  early  writ- 
ings of  Disraeli.  There  is  a  passage 
from  Sybil  which  I  wish  to  quote.  It 
occurs  after  the  meeting  of  Egremont 
with  Walter  Gerard  and  Stephen  Morley : 

"Well,  society  may  be  in  its  infancy,"  said 
Egremont,  slightly  smiling,  "but  say  what 
you  like,  our  Queen  reigns  over  the  greatest 
nation  that  ever  existed." 

"Which  nation?"  asked  the  younger 
stranger,  "for  she  reigns  over  two." 

The  stranger  paused.  Egremont  was  silent, 
but  looked  inquiringly. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  younger  stranger,  after 
a  moment's  interval.  "Two  nations  between 
whom  there  is  no  intercourse  and  no  sympa- 
thy; who  are  as  ignorant  of  each  other's 
habits,  thoughts  and  feelings  as  if  they  were 
dwellers  in  a  different  zone  or  inhabitants  of 
different  planets;  who  are  formed  by  different 
breeding,  and  fed  by  different  food,  are  or- 
dered by  different  manners,  and  are  not  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws." 

"You  speak  of ,"  said  Egremont,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"The  rich  and  the  poor'9 
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This  thought  is  as  old  as  civilisation, 
and,  indeed,  Disraeli's  very  phrase  "the 
two  nations"  is  but  an  enlargement  of  the 
words  of  Plato,  written  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era :  "For,  indeed,  any  city, 
however  small,"  Socrates  is  made  to  say 
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of  Disraeli's  contemporaries  whose  writ- 
ing, awaking  interest  and  developing 
sympathy,  led  to  prison  reforms,  to  a 
higher  respect  for  the  dignity  of  toil,  to 
reforms  regarding  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  generally  to  attempts  at  mitigating 


CRITICS 

{Who   have   not   exactly   "failed   in   literature  and  art.") 
Mr.  G-d-s-t-ne— "Hm !     Flippant  I"        Mr.    D-s-r-li— 'Ha  !    Prosy." 


in  the  Republic,  "is  in  fact  divided 
into  two,  one  the  city  of  the  poor, 
the  other  of  the  rich."  London  was  such 
a  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  far  more  than  it  is  to-day,  be- 
cause the  ignorance  of  the  upper  concern- 
ing the  lower  class  was  almost  complete. 
It  is  no  longer  so.  When  we  give  praise  to 
Dickens,  to  Mrs.  Browning  and  to  other 


the  misery  of  the  poor,  it  is  only  just  to 
include  the  author  of  Sybil,  and  to  recall 
the  widespread  discussions  that  his 
vivid  pictures  of  factory  and  agricul- 
tural life  aroused  among  the  influential 
audiences  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
readers  into  whose  hands  his  books  im- 
mediately passed. 
The  comparative  neglect  into  which 
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Disraeli  as  a  statesman  has  fallen  imme- 
diately explains  the  little  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  his  writings.  For  aside 
from  the  social  significance  which  has 
been  in  part  suggested — the  interest  of 
Sybil  as  one  of  the  first  widely-read  nov- 
els dealing  with  social  problems ;  of  Con- 
ingsby,  its  political  predecessor,  the 
first  important  political  novel  in  English 
literature ;   and    its   religio 


beliefs,  and  Vcnetia  by  the  critic  desir- 
ing to  fathom  the  depths  of  Disraeli's 
political  nature.  In  the  romance  which 
Disraeli's  imagination  wove  around  the 
lives  of  Shelley  and  Byron  there  are  to 
be  found  more  frequently  expressed  than 
in  his  other  novels  a  sympathy  for  what 
to  many  persons  seems  the  irrational 
ideality  of  the  poetic  temperament,  a  fine- 
ness of  feeling  which  begets  leniency  in 


FIGURES    FROM   A  TRIUMPH. 


Tattered;  the  three  making  a  trilogy  of 
Tendenz  Ro  ma  nc  n— apart  from  this 
significance,  Disraeli's  novels  are  of  value 
chiefly — I  had  almost  said  only — in  that 
they  throw  added  light  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  the  workings  of  his  mind.  They 
all  disclose  the  qualities  which  his  family, 
his  social  life  and  his  public  life  make  evi- 
dent. Vivian  Grey  may  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  see  Disraeli  as  a  young 
man,  Cottingsby  by  the  student  of  his  po- 
litical theories,  Tattered  by  the  ob- 
server of  his  racial  feelings  and  Judaistic 


the  reader  for  Disraeli's  misinterpre- 
tation of  Shelley's  real  nature.  The  qual- 
ity of  satire  is  best  brought  out  in 
Popanilla,  a  political  skit,  omitting  all 
the  bitterness  which  Swift  had  almost 
made  Englishmen  believe  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  such  a  work.  The  style  of  none 
of  these  writings  is  great,  and  only  in 
places  is  it  fine;  a  description  here,  a  bit 
of  dialogue  there.  A  belief,  it  would 
seem,  that  quantity  of  adjectives  is  in 
itself  an  important  element  in  word  paint- 
ing shows  Disraeli  not  to  have  been 
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a  true  artist;  lie  was  not  only  indiscrim- 
inating  and  too  exuberant  in  his  choice  of 
words,  but  he  fell  into  the  inexcusable 
error  of  very  frequent  use  of  common- 
place expressions.  His  heroes,  for  in- 
stance, "woo  and  win,"  while  in  his  own 
comment  on  their  actions  and  on  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  there  is  almost  al- 
ways employed  what  might  be  called 
the'  exclamation  and  question  mark  style 
of  writing.  Worst  of  all,  Disraeli  crassly, 
subordinated  his  art  to  his  personal  theo- 
ries, and  without  any  sense  of  proportion, 
converted  his  novels  in  many  places  into 
tracts.  His  works,  consequently,  are  in- 
artistic, and  can  hope  to  endure  only  so 
long  as  an  interest  lasts  in  the  man  him- 
self. In  all  English  literature  there  is 
no  other  example  of  thus  great  a  body  of 
work,  thus  numerous  a  series  of  one- 
time extensively  read  novels,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  personality  of 
a  public  man,  and  so  largely  dependent 
for  their  continued  existence  upon  the  in- 
terest in  their  dead  author. 

It  is  typical  of  Disraeli  that,  though 
successful  from  a  contemporary  point  of 
view  as  a  novelist,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  alone.  His  political  essays,  his 
public  letters  and  his  biographical  work 
are  generally,  if  not  known,  at  least 
known  of,  and  call  for  no  comment  in  a 
writer  of  fiction  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  prominent  statesman.  When, 
however,  one  learns  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  most  arduous  field  of 
composition,  the  realm  of  epic  poetry,  and 
also  the  highest  region  of  all,  the  do- 
main of  dramatic  poetry,  there  comes  not 
alone  a  sentiment  of  anger  mixed  with 
amusement  at  the  man's  audacity,  but 
also  a  deepening  in  the  early  impression 
of  the  unquenchable  ambition  of  him  for 
whom  nothing  in  literature,  as  nothing  in 
life,  seemed  too  lofty  until  it  had  been 

? roved  so.  Until  it  had  been  proved  so, 
say,  for  after  three  cantos  of  his  Revo- 
lutionary  Epic  had  been  written,  printed 
and  condemned  Disraeli  became  con- 
vinced, with  an  easy  acceptance  of  public 
opinion  that  stamped  him  unpoetic,  of  the 
folly  of  any  further  attempt  along  epic 
lines.  So,  too,  no  second  tragedy  fol- 
lowed Count  Alar  cos,  a  drama  whose 
positive  merits  are  outweighed  by  its 
more  positive  faults.  These  two  isolated 
examples  are  witnesses  whose  evidence 

Tiac   rtpvior   hjiflrt    c,ifl^,-iA«,»1i<   km„^U    for- 


ward in  the  court  of  criticism,  of  practical 
common  sense  strangely  interwoven  with 
poetical  ambitions,  a  kind  of  parallel  or 
complement  to  the  adaptability  which  has 
cast  over  his  public  actions  the  shadow  of 
selfish  departure  from  high  standards  of 
conduct.  Here,  as  so  often,  the  evidence 
can  be  employed  either  for  or  against. 
Was  he  insincere  as  a  poet,  a  colossal 
charlatan,  not  hesitating  to  invade  even 
the  sanctuaries?  The  answer  seems  to 
me:  No.  He  revered  poetry";  he  would. 
gladly  have  been  a  sacred  priest  at  its 
altar;  he  attempted,  he  failed,  and  Dis- 
raeli like,  calmly  and  without  deep  re- 
gret, he  was  willing  to  "hurl  his  lyre  into 
the  nether  regions." 

A  few  passages  from  Count  Alarcos, 
because  it  is  so  little  known  and  because 
it  is  so  significant  in  its  personal  appli- 
cation to  Disraeli,  may  well  bear  quoting: 

"Hast  thou  still  foes?"  the  Countess 
asks  her  husband,  and  Alarcos  replies : 

"I   trust   so;    I   should  not   be   what   I   am, 
Still  less  what  I  will  be.  if  hate  did  not 
Pursue  me  as  my  shadow." 

Then,  a  little  further  on  in  the  play, 
when  she  again  alludes  to  the  danger  that 
seems  to  surround  him,  Disraeli's  feel- 
ings speak  through  these  words  of  Alar- 
cos: 

"That's  delight  when  it  may  lead 

To   mighty   ends.     Ah,    Florimonde,   thou   art 

too  pure : 
Unsoiled  in  the  rough  and  miry   paths 
Of  this   same   trampling   world;   unskilled   in 

Of    fierce    and    emulous    spirits.      There's    a 

rapture 
In  the  strife  of  faction  that  a  woman's  soul 
Can  never  reach.     Men  smiled  on  me  to-day 
Would  gladly  dig  my  grave ;  and  yet  I  smiled 
And  gave  them  coin  as  ready  as  their  own 
And  not  less  base." 

The  words  of  Alarcos,  the  strange 
character,  assassin  half,  half  chivalrous 
knight,  make  plain  that  Disraeli  under- 
stood the  value  of  the  personal  element 
in  the  statesman's  influence  over  his  fol- 
lowers and  knew,  as  his  connection 
with  the  Young  England  party  proved, 
that  the  secrets  of  leadership  are  two; 
first,  the  power  of  inspiration ;  second, 
the  faculty  of  choosing  and  using  men. 
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While  in  a  different  strain  the  words  of 
Alarcos,  when  he  speaks  of  the  hours 

"When   high   Ambition   and   enraptured   Love, 


we  ought  to  substitute  the  adjective  "de- 
voted" in  the  place  of  "enraptured." 

The  play  itself  ends  with  the  suicide  of 
Alarcos,  whom  imperial  desires  for  the 
future  and  personal  passions  from  the 
past  have  lead  to  the  murder  of  the  wife 
whose  existence  bars  his  upward  path. 


Serria  and   Montenegro  having  declared   war  against  Turkey,  and  thus 
reopened  the  Eastern  Question,  the  country  was  anxious  to  know  the  gov- 
>Hcy,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  declined    to    yield    information.      1876. 


Twin  Genii  of  my  daring  destiny. 

Bore  on  my  sweeping  life  with  llieir  full  wing, 

Like  an  angelic  host." 

may  recur  to  us,  and  with  them  the  con- 
"  lustioss  that  in  Disraeli's  life  these  two 
ii  never  deserted  him,  though  perhaps 


The  fanciful  critic  may,  if  he  so  de- 
sire, find  a  prophetic  allegorical  signifi- 
cance in  the  conclusion  to  the  tragedy. 
Why  not  make  of  Alarcos  the  count,  Bea- 
consfield  the  earl,  and  see  in  the  wife  that 
was  slain  the  symbol  of  the  truer  happi- 
ness and  the  higher  greatness  that  were 
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sacrificed  to  Disraeli's  selfish  ambition? 
We  leave  this  very  interesting  field  to  any 
one  who  mav  care  to  enter  it,  our- 
selves  content  merely  to  lay  stress  on  the 
words  which  Alarcos  speaks  when,  after 
all  his  crime  has  been  to  no  avail,  he 
raises  against  himself  the  dagger  that  is 
to  cut  the  threads  of  Fate : 


"O  life,  I  will  not  curse  thee! 
Let  bald   and   shaven   crowns   denounce   thee 

vain; 
To  me  thou  wert  no  shade !    Power  and  pomp 

and  beauty, 
Cities  and  courts,  the  palace  and  the  fane, 
The  chase,  the  revel  and  the  battlefield. 
Men's  fiery  glance  and  women's  thrilling  smile, 
I  loved  ye  all." 

Disraeli  also  loved  them  all,  but  not  as 
Alarcos  did ;  not  with  the  entire  absorp- 
tion of  the  passionate  man,  but  rather  as 
an  engrossing  pageant  whose  movements 
he  desired  to  direct,  whose  central  attrac- 
tion he  was  determined  to  become.  Per- 
haps for  that  reason  Disraeli  has  so  often 
been  called  an  actor,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  explains  his  success.  Not  long 
ago,  in  an  address  in  New  York,  Coque- 
lin  maintained  that  the  great  actor  is 
not  he  who  is  so  carried  away  by  the  part 
he  plays  as  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  iden- 
tity; as  to  become  entirely  Lear,  Hamlet 
or  Macbeth ;  but  he  is  the  great  actor 
who,  while  assuming  all  the  attributes  of 
the  character  which  he  is  portraying,  still 
remains  conscious  of  his  art,  even  in 
those  places  where  his  portrayal  of  emo- 
tions is  so  vivid  as  to  arouse  in  his  audi- 
ence the  tenderest  notes  of  response  on 
the  deepest  chords  of  human  feeling.  No 
charge  of  insincerity  is  brought  against 
Coquelin,  because  we  immediately  recog- 
nise that  acting  is  not  real  life,  and  that, 
indeed,  bv  its  verv  nature,  the  laws  of  its 
art  are  likely  to  be  just  the  opposite  of  the 
rules  that  should  guide  actual  conduct. 
Yet  statesmanship  regarded  as  an  art 
makes  possible  the  introduction  of  the 
theory  advocated  by  Coquelin  in  the  art 
of  the  player ;  and  in  saying  that  Disraeli 
alwavs  remembered  that  he  was  a  states- 

m 

man  ambitious  to  succeed,  never  allowing 
any  gust  of  humanitarian  feeling  to  oblit- 
erate this  consciousness  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, there  is  nothing  said  that  posi- 


tively proves  insincerity," however  selfish 
such  an  attitude  may  seem.  Poetic  justice 
there  is  in  plenty  in  the  disregard  which 
after  death  attends  his  name  because  of 
that  very  self-seeking  force  which  in  life 
led  to  the  laurels;  but  earnest  eyes  will 
gaze  beyond  the  dark  curtain  of  his 
shrewd  ambitions  and  find  much  to  praise 
in  the  courage,  the  fidelity,  the  gratitude 
and  magnanimity  which  characterised 
Disraeli,  the  proud  defender  of  his  race, 
the  staunch  friend  of  all  his  friends,  the 
loyal  husband  of  the  Countess  Beacons- 
field,  the  benefactor  of  that  Carlyle  who 
reviled  him,  the  student  of  Burke,  the 
fearless  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Queen. 

He  is  indeed  a  solitary  figure  among 
Englishmen,  but  not  an  explicable  char- 
acter, nor  one  that  can  remain  either 
wholly  admired  or  wholly  despised.  His 
faults  and  his  virtues  all  must  be  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  his  life  as  that  of  a 
man  of  genius  with  the  radical  weak- 
ness and  strength  of  a  selfish  will.  Preju- 
dice of  rank  bowed  down  before  him. 
and  moved  aside  to  let  him  pass ;  the  Czar 
of  All  the  Russias  hesitated  and  obeyed 
when  Disraeli  bade  him  go  no  farther; 
Westminster  Abbey  would  proudly  have 
welcomed  his  dust  to  its  fame-conse- 
crated aisles.  The  sentiments  of  a  world 
whose  highest  judgments  are  based  on 
moral  worth  are  not  so  easily  affected  by 
the  versatility  of  a  man's  genius  or  the 
power  of  his  wonderful  personality.  Yet 
we  must  admit — nay,  we  must  maintain 
— that  there  is  always  something  appeal- 
ing and  inspiring  in  the  life  of  one  who, 
keeping  clear  of  dishonour, 

breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blow  of  circumstance 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star. 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire. 

George  S.  Hellman. 
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Why  do  some  people  fume  so  over  the 
commonplaces  of  our  stage?  The  very 
fact  that  they  are  forgot  as  soon  as  seen 
proves  we  were  not  unhappy  in  the  see- 
ing. There  is  something  wrong  with  any 
man  whom  the  mere  d illness  of  a  play  can 
make  unamiable.  If  he  did  but  know, 
he  might  get  from  it  a  sort  of  sweet 
apathy  as  beautiful  as  sleep  itself.  Have 
dull  plays  no  defence?  What  is  the  sin 
of  usualness?  To  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
things  that  do  not  matter  and  never  give 
•  the  good-natured  lower  animal  inside  you 
any  peace — that  must  be  an  awful  life. 
No  matter  how  barren  the  interval,  the 
critic  must  still  find  in  it  enough  mate- 
rial to  make  an  opinion,  and  the  play  that 
puts  us  into  a  comfortable  lethargy  sets 
him  to  beating  his  brains.  Of  our  bread- 
and-butter  plays  last  month  surely  there 
are  very  few  that  need  be  brought  to 
judgment,  and,  like  the  ninety  meals  we 
ate  during  that  period,  they  are  not  now 
to  be  thought  of  unkindly.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  bear  a  grudge  against  the 
month's  record  in  dramatic  criticism,  for 
it  destroys  our  faith  in  experience  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  astonishing  that  men  of 
mature  years,  veterans  of  a  thousand 
first  nights,  can  write  with  such  an  arti- 
ficial emphasis,  gushing  over  what  is  only 
half  good,  railing  at  what  is  only  half 
bad.  It  may  come  from  the  newspaper 
theory  that  to  overstate  is  the  only  way 
to  draw  attention,  or  it  may  be  that  they 
actually  feel  these  things,  having  their 
emotions  all  on  the  surface,  like  varicose 
veins.  But  to  the  simple  playgoer  there 
seems  to  be  a  melodrama  of  criticism 
quite  as  unnatural  as  the  melodrama  of 
the  stage  itself. 

Unless  a  man  were  digging  deep  for 
hidden  beauties,  he  would  have  found 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  little  cur- 
tain-raiser Carrots,  as  presented  here  last 
month  with  Miss  Ethel  Barrymorc  in  the 
title  role.     But  it  so  happened  that  it  was 


sneered  at  by  some  as  having  no  merit  at 
all,  and  exalted  by  others  as  a  very  touch- 
stone of  spirituality,  moving  the  beholder 
in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  his  na- 
ture. It  is  mainly  the  pathetic  monologue 
of  a  neglected  or  ill-used  boy,  whose  half- 
reluctant  explanation  to  his  father  reveals 
the  many  small  tyrannies  of  his  step- 
mother, his  own  unhappiness,  and  inci- 
dentally the  whole  self -suppressed,  sor- 
did life  of  the  family.  In  the  original 
French  and  to  a  French  audience  the 
boy's  talk  may  have  seemed  artless.  Nat- 
uralness was  the  author's  aim,  and  the 
conveying  of  impressions  by  suggestion 
and  without  forcing  the  emphasis.  Per- 
haps he  attained  all  this  and  we  were  too 
coarse  to  see  it,  but  to  us  the  pathos 
seemed  like  that  of  Little  Nell  and 
Paul  Dombcy  and  Daudet's  Jack,  the 
glaring  pathos  that  makes  one  a  little 
ashamed.  It  is  strange  that  one  will 
squirm  so  under  certain  appeals  to  the 
emotions,  while  another  will  fairly  revel 
in  the  most  lachrymose  publicity.  Stage 
delicacy  is  a  loud  and  shrieking  thing,  and 
measured  by  a  stage  standard,  Carrots 
may  be  supremely  delicate,  but  to  some 
he  seems  merely  a  sentimental  stage  boy, 
or  at  most  a  barely  possible  French  boy. 
One  may  honour  the  author's  effort  at 
simplicity,  but  to  make  so  much  of  his 
very  slight  success  only  shows  how  little 
is  exacted. 

People  are  forever  looking  for  an  ar- 
tistic criterion,  and  there  are  those  who 
are  never  happy  till  they  have  found 
something  which  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  high 
spiritual  rank  to  rave  about.  If,  then, 
you  do  not  rise  to  a  fixed  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, it  is  because  you  are  "of  a 
grossness."  as  Henry  James  would  say. 
Carrots,  Iris,  The  Joy  of  Living,  no  mat- 
ter what,  they  classify  you  by  the  noise 
you  make  about  it.  It  is  not  fair  to  make 
such  mountains  of  the  little  risings  on 
our  modern  stage.     Compel  no  playgoer 
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to  raptures;  leave  him  in  peace  with  his 
stolidity;  blame  not  the  soul  that  even 
Pinero  merely  pleases.  One  may  even 
rise  as  high  as  Sudermann  without  dizzi- 
ness. For  the  tiptop  of  our  modern 
drama  is  not  so  very  lofty  after  all. 

Of  course,  if  Carrots  be  contrasted 
with  The  Country  Mouse,  which  follows 
it  on  the  programme,  or  with  a  number 
of  other  plays  now  running,  there  is  an 
excuse  for  a  subdued  kind  of  relative  en- 
thusiasm. At  least,  it  attempts  some- 
thing, while  they  are  merely  matters  of 
routine.  All  that  we  mean  to  say  is  that 
a  man  must  have  a  soft  and  waxy  nature 
if  Carrots  marks  his  melting  point. 

The  Joy  of  Lknng  is  another  play  that 
profits  greatly  by  comparison.  Those 
who  called  it  the  highest  peak  of  the  in- 
tellectual drama  in  modern  times  were 
probably  measuring  Sudermann  in  units 
of  Clyde  Fitch,  but  they  might  safely 
have  said  it  was  the  largest  toad  in  the 
month's  dramatic  puddle  (excluding,  of 
course,  the  D'Annunzio  plays,  which  be- 
long to  the  next  month's  chronicle).  It 
was  certainly  the  most  "literary,"  the  most 
"psychological,"  the  best  presented,  and, 
above  all,  the  most  debated.  There  is 
nothing  negative  about  either  Sudermann 
or  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and  the  two  to- 
gether routed  old  moralists  out  of  their 
lairs,  set  art-for-art's-sake  tail  a-wag- 
ging,  and  stirred  up  a  host  of  good  and 
bad  superlatives.  The  ancient  story  of 
the  unfaithful  wife  and  her  excuses,  the 
trusting  husband  who  is  undeceived,  the 
disloyal  friend,  despair,  atonement,  sui- 
cide, is  told  again,  but  in  a  modern,  ana- 
lytical way.  The  wife's  sin  sprang  from 
her  higher  nature.  It  seems  her  soul  was 
fit  for  better  company.  The  other  man 
was  on  her  spiritual  plane,  while  her  hus- 
band, though  amiable  and  worthy,  was 
intellectually  several  pegs  below  her. 
Should  she  not  taste  the  joy  of  living? 
Better  to  have  soared  and  suffered  than 
never  to  have  soared  at  all.  So  Beata 
soared  away  from  the  marriage  tie  at  the 
behest  of  the  joy  of  living.  But  only  for 
a  little  while,  and  the  three  shor4  vears  of 
sin  were  followed  by  twelve  of  atone- 
ment. She  made  her  husband  happy,  and 
Richard,  her  former  lover,  became  his 
closest  friend.  She  induced  her  husband 
to  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  order 
that  Richard's  brilliant  gifts  might  have 
a  fair  field.     Michael,  the  husband,  loyal 


and  unsuspicious,  and  believing  with  her 
in  Richard's  genius,  threw  himself  into 
the  canvass  heart  and  soul.  Richard  was 
elected,  but  in  a  campaign  pamphlet  allu- 
sion was  made  to  a  "scandal  involving 
Michael's  honour,  and  upon  questioning 
his  wife  and  Richard  he  learned  the  truth. 
All  three  being  of  noble  birth,  it  was  clear 
that  in  these  circumstances  somebody 
must  die ;  but  a  duel  would  bring  public 
disgrace  upon  two  families.  Richard 
therefore  resolved  on  suicide.  Bom- 
bardinian  was  hit  and  Hononchroton- 
thologos  must  die.  One  may  not  see  the 
logic  of  it  quite ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
rule  of  aristocracy  or  stagecraft.  In  their 
last  interview  Beata  reads  his  intention  in 
his  face  and  makes  up  her  mind  to  kill 
herself  that  he  may  live.  Her  sudden 
death  will  seem  more  plausible,  for  she 
has  heart  disease.  At  a  luncheon  given 
by  her  husband  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party, 
ostensibly  in  honour  of  Richard's  success, 
but  really  to  quiet  suspicion,  she  makes 
an  ironical  speech  in  praise  of  the  joy  of 
living  and  takes  poison.  After  her 
death  the  two  men  read  a  letter  she  has 
left  saying  that  Richard  now  must  live. 
He  agrees  to  live,  and  the  play  is  ended. 
Shall  we  fly  to  our  hearthstones  and 
with  purple  cheeks  burst  into  allit- 
erative wrath  and  call  it  a  "fetid 
phantasy"  ?  Must  we  be  fierce  as  fogies 
and  tear  the  language  all  to  smithereens 
trying  to  find  things  bad  enough  to  say 
of  "tainted  talent"  and  of  "putrid  plays" 
and  all  the  "slithering  slime"  of  "poisoned 
pruriency"  ?  Or  dare  we  at  this  late  day 
be  less  robustious?  To  condemn  the 
play,  as  many  have  done,  on  the  strength 
of  the  theme  alone  would  commit  one  to 
a  ruthless  policy.  The  world  has  gone 
too  far ;  too  many  novels  and  poems  and 
plays  are  framed  on  it;  the  classics  are 
still  too  fresh  in  our  minds;  books  are 
too  accessible,  even  to  the  young,  for  any 
such  spinster  censorship.  The  main  de- 
fect of  the  play  is  its  limitation  of  inter- 
est. The  "problem"  that  has  lately 
usurped  the  stage — the  only  problem, 
they  would  have  us  think,  that  of  hus- 
band and  wife  and  a  tertium  quid,  wheth- 
er male  or  female — is  becoming  weari- 
some even  to  those  who  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  monogamy  will  last  of  itself 
though  they  strike  no  blow  for  it.  Clever 
as  Sudermann  is,  he  has  failed  to  suggest 
in  his  naked  souls  the  least  variety   Rk. 
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catches  a  single  emotion  .from  life  and 
isolates  it.  Beata  lives  and  dies  with  it. 
You  would  never  guess  it  was  part  of  her 
higher  life  if  he  did  not  tell  you  so.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  Richard  to  explain 
why  she  is  drawn  to  him.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  they  are  spiritual  mates, 
and  a  great  deal  results  from  it.  Some- 
how or  other  we  are  to  assume  that  the 
angels  contrived  it,  and  if  human  insti- 
tutions stand  in  the  way  they  must  be 
swept  aside  by  a  noble  sin.  Their  souls 
are  endowed  with  heavenly  humps  of  the 
same  pattern.  It  is  intellectually  bare, 
purely  emotional,  the  mechanics  of  un- 
lawful love,  and  though  it  is  most  skil- 
fully devised,  you  watch  it  only  as  a 
game  and  think  what  a  tight  and  narrow 
little  place  the  present  stage  is.  Why 
should  we  be  so  mercilessly  confined  ?  A 
man  is  larger  than  his  largest  passion;  a 
woman  is  better  than  her  love,  and  souls 
that  run  like  tram-cars  on  their  rails  make 
for  the  madhouse  in  the  outside  world. 
But  the  poor  starvelings  of  the  stage 
must  shiver  always  in  their  moral  bare- 
bones,  and  because  their  maker  could  not 
give  them  flesh  we  say,  How  searching 
his  "psychology"  I  Those  who  have  a 
birthright  to  'their  art  always  suggest 
complexity.  From  them  you  guess  a 
world  of  many  things,  however  simple 
their  means  may  seem.  They  never  keep 
you  staring  stupidly  at  any  single  pin- 
wheel  of  passion. 

But  this  play  stands  high  in  its  class. 
Within  its  limits  it  is  true,  and  its  meagre 
story  is  well  told  and  moves  on  logically. 
The  dialogue,  though  animated,  is  not 
brilliant,  and  is  impeded  now  and  then 
by  the  young  elephant  of  German  senti- 
ment. It  had  the  advantage  of  a  thor- 
oughly trained  and  capable  company,  and 
of  Mrs.  Campbell  at  her  best.  To  Mrs. 
Campbell  it  is  due  that  every  particle  of 
sympathy  Beata  deserved  went  out  to  her. 
For  any  sympathy  that  may  have  been 
withheld,  Sudermann  is  alone  responsible. 
It  was  not  a  varied  or  a  subtle  part,  for 
all  the  praise  of  its  psychology,  but  it  de- 
manded depth  of  feeling  and  self-re- 
straint, and  it  was  played  with  that  quiet 
intensity  which  gives  her  power  even  over 
those  whom  her  personality  does  not  at- 
tract. 

A  third  deviation  from  the  general  run 
of  things  was  the  revival  of  the  mediaeval 
morality,  Everyman,  and  its  deserved  and 


unexpected  success  proved  the  public  less 
frivolous  than  had  been  supposed.  It 
may  be  that  the  scornful  comments  of  the 
London  press  on  our  own  inability  to  ap- 
preciate a  thing  of  that  sort  put  us  on  our 
mettle.  At  all  events,  we  went  in  Urge 
numbers  and  sat  through  it  reverently, 
and  emerged  with  an  edified  air.  We 
were,  perhaps,  needlessly  solemn  about  it. 
For  a  mediaeval  audience  it  would  have 
been  more  cheerfully  and  lightly  played, 
with  more  insistence  on  the  tale  and  less 
on  the  allegory.  The  homely  force  of 
the  words  was  often  lost  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  players  to  intone  them. 

The  other  plays  of  the  month  were  the 
usual  thing,  never  rising  above  the  av- 
erage except  by  the  main  force  of  unde- 
servedly good  acting.  Martin  Harvey 
as  Sidney  Carton  in  The  Only  Way  gave 
dignity  to  a  flimsy  play,  and  held  his  au- 
dience fast  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses 
from  good  taste.  In  the  quieter  parts  he 
was  sincere  and  manly,  and  for  long 
stretches  at  a  time  he  forgot  his  manner- 
isms, but  now  and  then  they  all  returned 
on  him  at  once  and  he  became  noisy,  in- 
distinct and  self-conscious.  It  may  be 
that  these  were  the  places  where  the  mind 
of  the  playwright  utterly  gave  out.  We 
are  apt  to  blame  an  actor  for  his  ungrace- 
ful flops,  when  the  waters  of  thought  are 
too  shallow  for  him  to  swim  in. 

The  American  Invasion  diverged  a  lit- 
tle from  the  usual  course  in  basing  its 
plot  on  something  beside  the  sexual  tri- 
angle. The  hero,  instead  of  loving  an- 
other man's  wife,  was  trying  to  introduce 
in  British  India  a  new  engineering  device 
for  swamp  drainage.  But  lest  we  should 
feel  lonesome  without  the  "heart  inter- 
est," the  play  promptly  fell  back  into  the 
grooves  of  feminine  intrigue.  Mr.  Dod- 
son  made  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
American  inventor,  a  familiar  stage  type, 
nasal-toned,  slow  of  speech,  a  little  ridic- 
ulous, but  innately  a  wonderful  sort  of 
person,  and  triumphant  in  the  end. 

From  Carrots,  whom  she  made  too 
clinging  and  effeminate,  Miss  Barrymore 
became  the  apparently  ingenuous  heroine 
of  The  Country  Mouse,  a  shrewd  coun- 
try maiden  who  steers  her  way  to  a  mar- 
riage with  a  duke  in  a  sophisticated  circle 
of  amatory  lords  and  jealous  married  wo- 
men— a  part  that  suited  her  better,  since 
it  was  one  in  which  good  looks  counted 
for  more  than  half  and  mannerisms  did 
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not  greatly  matter.  It  was  farce  of  the 
mechanical  order,  in  which  curtains  and 
skylights  and  trap-doors  made  up  the 
great  part  of  the  plot.  A  more  genuine 
and  heartier  farce  was  Mr.  Weedon  Gros- 
smith's  Night  of  the  Party,  written 
on  the  same  lines  as  The  Belles  of  the 
Kitchen,  but  in  a  less  burlesque  vein.  In 
spite  of  the  exaggeration  and  the  general 
hurly-burly  of  a  farce,  the  dialogue  was 
the  real  yellowplush,  and  the  more  amus- 
ing for  not  being  made  impossible. 

In  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Cap- 
tain Marshall  has  made  only  the  slightest 
of  farces,  but  it  is  at  least  many  stages  in 
advance  of  such  work  as  went  into  his 
Many  a  Slip,  where,  without  effecting 
any  improvement,  he  restored  an  old  play 
long  since  deservedly  dead.  Some  of  the 
situations  are  amusing  an1  the  dialogue 
has  point,  though  matters  that  are 
thought  to  have  humorous  possibilities 
are  a  little  too  much  spun  out.  It  gives 
Miss  Millward  a  better  chance  than  she 
has  had  hitherto.  It  is  a  broad  part,  and 
she  smiles  through  it  effectively.  What 
she  would  do  with  a  part  in  which  every- 
thing is  not  on  the  surface  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Where  are  the  dramas  of  blood  ?  Only 
a  short  time  ago  the  carnage  of  the  stage 


was  so  dreadful  that  political  philoso- 
phers were  beside  themselves,  believing 
it  nothing  less  than  gladiatorial  and  a 
consequence  of  too  much  imperialism, 
and  a  probable  cause  of  more.  Hardly  a 
play  that  did  not  leave  us  with  adven- 
turous and  combative  feelings  that  we 
found  it  hard  to  subdue.  It  may  have 
been  very  vicious  art,  but  it  did  leave  its 
mood  upon  you,  and  it  is  saying  a  good 
deal  of  any  play  if,  even  for  a  short  time 
after  leaving  the  theatre,  a  modest  and 
retiring  person  wishes  to  address  people 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  and  slay  a  dozen  or 
two.  Last  month  it  had  dwindled  to  a 
single  play ;  and  practically  the  only  kill- 
ing in  fair  fight  by  the  sword  was  done 
by  Miss  Crossman,  who  slew  one  or 
mor^  of  the  assassins  who  attacked  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  by  so  doing  won 
the  Prince's  favour,  which  later  on  en- 
abled her  to  save  her  lover  from  an  igno- 
minious death.  The  Sword  of  the  King 
was  a  play  in  which  it  would  be  quite 
proper  for  the  heroine  to  rout  an  entire 
army  if  she  wished.  It  was  clear  from 
the  start  that  the  probabilities  had  no 
business  to  be  there.  The  good  old  fa- 
miliar impossibilities  were  once  more 
having  their  day. 

F.  M.  Colby. 
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The  result  of  last  month's  elections  has 

fully  justified  the   fore- 

Tb«  cast  that  we  published  in 

Etoctiont.  October.    The  American 

people,  believing  implic- 
itly in  President  Roosevelt's  sincerity, 
patriotism  and  courage,  have  overwhelm- 
ingly expressed  their  confidence  in  him 
and  have  given  him  a  mandate  to  go  on 
with  his  programme  of  checking  the  in- 
solence and  lawlessness  of  the  Trusts. 
The  victory  is  his  victory,  and  not  his 
party's  victory ;  and  unless  some  very  ex- 
traordinary events  should  occur  in  the 
intervening  period,  he  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency  in 
1904.  So  eager  were  the  voters  to  give 
him  their  approval  that  they  ignored  all 
other  issues.  In  Pennsylvania  they  even 
prolonged  the  discreditable  rule  of  Quay 


and  his  gang,  lest  in  overturning  it  at 
this  time  their  action  should  be  miscon- 
strued, and  twisted  into  a  verdict  upon 
national  issues. 

Of  course,  the  manner  in  which  the 
coal  strike  was  brought  to  an  end  im- 
parted a  wonderful  momentum  to  the 
drift  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  President. 
Almost  as  welcome  as  the  termination  of 
the  strike  itself  was  the  manner  of  it. 
Had  the  operators  at  the  conference  in 
Washington  made  the  compromise  which 
they  finally  did  make,  the  country  would 
have  been  pleased;  but  it  has  now  been 
much  more  than  pleased — it  has  been 
filled  with  exultation— over  the  actual 
issue  of  events.  For,  as  things  turned 
out,  the  jaunty,  supercilious,  patronising, 
insolent  representatives  of  an  illegal 
Trust  were  not  permitted  by  fate  to  ap- 
pear in  any  but  ttauc  Vnafc  «\o\h«>,  "S>&k>* 
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did  not  even  save  their  "face."  The  gods 
seem  to  have  made  them  mad  on  pur- 
pose to  destroy  them  the  more  complete- 
ly. For  Mr.  Baer  and  his  associates 
and  the  man  Willcox  did  not  finally  ac- 
cede to  the  President's  proposal  of  arbi- 
tration. They  were  kicked  into  it.  They 
did  not  yield  because  of  their  humanity, 
their  sense  of  civic  duty,  or  their  generos- 
ity. They  simply  crawled  because  they 
were  afraid. 

Out  of  this  whole  crisis  the  President 
and  the  people  emerge  as  equal  victors. 
Without  the  kindled  anger  of  the  nation, 
the  President  would  have  been  powerless. 
Without  the  patriotic  and  disinterested  in- 
tervention of  the  President,  the  people 
could  peacefully  have  accomplished  noth- 
ing. But  as  it  was,  the  President  acted  as 
a  lens  to  focus  the  burning  indignation 
of  the  people  upon  the  operators,  and  the 
concentrated  fire  of  it  scorched  them  and 
seared  them  until  they  writhed — and 
grovelled.  Probably  no  one  knows  what 
it  must  have  cost  the  President  to  repress 
his  personal  feelings  under  the  scarcely 
concealed  insolence  of  the  operators.  As 
an  individual,  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
brook  such  treatment  from  any  man  alive ; 
yet  as  President,  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office,  and,  above  all,  the  great  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  kept  him  serene 
and  patient  to  the  end.  And  surely,  his 
reward  was  well  worth  while;  for  the 
final  humiliation  of  the  operators,  fol- 
lowed by  the  splendid  tribute  which  the 
nation  gave  him,  must  have  inspired  in 
him  a  pleasure  infinitely  greater  than 
could  have  been  his  even  had  he  knocked 
the  arrogant  Mr.  Baer  into  a  mummy 
and  kicked  the  man  Willcox  down  the 
stairs. 

II. 

•      Some    time    ago    Mr.     (or    Colonel) 
Henry  Watterson  of  the 
Saart  Sactetr.     Louisville   Courier-Jour- 
nal   published    what    he 
would  probably  style  an 
"excoriating  invective"  upon  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  idle  rich  at  Newport.     A 
good   deal   of   what   he   said   was   true 
enough,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  it  was 
merely  exaggerated  rant ;  but,  anyhow,  it 
was  a  journalistic  success  and  his  words 
were  widely  copied  and  read.     What  in- 


terested us  most,  however,  was  the  mar- 
vellous illustration  which  was  afforded  of 
the  lack  of  humour  which  characterises 
the  average  Southerner.  To  illustrate, 
let  us  reproduce  the  closing  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Watterson's  pronouncement: 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  always  stood 
for  the  decent,  the  stable  and  the  orderly  in 
Government  and  life.  He  has  grown  gray 
fighting  to  defend  the  altars  of  public  credit 
and  private  honour.  He  would  no  more  cast 
a  stone  into  the  stagnant  pool  of  a  corrupt 
social  fabric  just  to  see  the  scum  rise  to  the 
surface  than  he  would  do  any  other  perilous 
and  unclean  thing.  He  was  drawn  into  this 
present  contention  not  of  his  own  choice.  Yet, 
if  he  had  to  make  his  case  before  his  Maker,  he 
would  humbly  represent  that  the  time  has  come 
when  some  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
should  be  raised  against  an  increasing  evil, 
having  its  centre  in  the  thing  called  by  a  most 
equivocal  courtesy  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
hope  to  be  forgiven  in  the  event  that  his  voice 
provoked  a  single  echo  in  response. 

Fancy!  This  gentleman  no  doubt  be- 
lieves most  fervently  that  when  the  awful 
Day  of  Judgment  comes  at  the  end  of 
several  billion  centuries  hence,  when  the 
whole  universe  is  plunged  into  the  ter- 
rors of  eternal  dissolution  and  when  in- 
numerable worlds  are  shivered  into  dust 
or  blasted  by  the  fires  of  consuming 
wrath — then  amid  the  appalling  horrors 
of  illimitable  desolation  the  Omnipotent 
will  be  intimately  concerned  with  what 
opinions  Colonel  Henry  Watterson  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  expressed  in  his 
newspaper  in  the  year  1902 1  Really,  you 
know,  c'est  utt  peu  trop  fort. 

As  for  the  idle  rich,  we  say :  Let  them 
alone,  or  at  any  rate,  treat  them  sympa- 
thetically. They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can,  and  we  have  always  hoped  that  in 
the  end  they  would  succeed  in  establish- 
ing upon  a  permanent  basis  a  class  whose 
influence  should  make  for  grace  of  life, 
and  act  as  a  leaven  upon  our  national 
crudity.  Just  at  present,  of  course,  these 
people  are  only  in  the  imitation  stage. 
They  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
material  adjuncts  of  an  aristocracy,  but 
they  are  still  floundering  about  in  the 
slough  of  commonplaceness.  They  have 
not  acquired  as  yet  the  first  elements  of 
distinction;  in  fact,  they  are  very  often 
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ridiculous  and  vulgar.  The  real  trouble 
is  that  our  smart  society  is  wholly  fem- 
inised. It  is  always  the  women  that  you 
hear  about,  and  of  whose  dinners,  dances, 
diversions  and  divorces  the  yellow  jour- 
nals prate  with  so  much  nauseating  pro- 
lixity. The  men  don't  count.  They  bear 
their  undistinguished  names  with  meek- 
ness, and  they  provide  the  money  for 
their  women.  But  they  have  never  done 
anything  that  matters,  much  less  have 


they  inherited  the  aroma  of  distinction 
from  their  ancestors.  They  still  smell 
of  the  oil  or  pork  or  tobacco  out  of  which 
they  grubbed  their  dollars;  and  perhaps 
their  one  virtue,  after  all,  lies  in  their  so- 
cial self-effacement.  Yet  while  this  is  so, 
our  would-be  aristocracy  must  remain  a 
purely  feminine  affair,  and  therefore  not 
in  the  least  to  be  taken  seriously  even  by 
an  old-time  Southern  Colonel  down  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  H.  T.  P. 
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Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  explain  for 
the  information  of  former  correspondents 
and  for  the  guidance  of  future  ones  that 
there  are  three  classes  of  letters  which 
are  never  answered  in  the  Letter-Box. 
The  first  and  most  numerous  class  is 
made  up  of  missives  which  ask  us  ques- 
tions that  we  have  already  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  magazine  answered  very 
fully.  For  instance,  this  month  a  sub- 
scriber wants  to  know  whether  one 
should  say  "some  one  else's"  or  "some 
one's  else ;"  and  whether  there  is  any  au- 
thority whatsoever  for  "It  is  me."  Now 
both  of  these  points  have  been  brought 
up  before  and  have  been  discussed,  so 
that  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  once  more.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  participants  in  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  exercises  of  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Bookman  to  go  back  over 
the  bound  volumes  of  former  years, 
thereby  not  only  getting  a  good  deal  of 
specific  information  and  avoiding  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  us  interrogating  letters, 
but  also  making  the  acquaintance  of  our 
most  distinguished  contributors  in  the 
past. 

The  second  class  of  letters  which  we 
never  answer  are  those  that  really  seem 
to  ask  too  much.  For  instance,  during 
the  past  two  months  a  number  of  amiable 
and  doubtless  gifted  young  men  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  asking  our  advice  about  sub- 


jects which  they  are  going  to  discuss  in 
the  debating  clubs  to  which  they  belong. 
Yet  even  if  it  were  proper  for,  let  us  say, 
an  eloquent  young  man  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  to  employ  our  arguments  on  La- 
bor and  Capital,  or  Sordello,  or  the  Man- 
churian  Question,  he  ought  to  re- 
member that  we  have  one  or  two  little 
matters  of  our  own  to  look  after,  and  that 
we  cannot  also  run  debating  clubs  in 
Kansas  without  sitting  up  later  every 
night  than  is  good  for  our  health.  Lady 
librarians,  too,  who  ask  us  to  prepare  lists 
of  a  few  hundred  good  books  with  short, 
critical  comments  on  each  book,  take,  per- 
haps, a  too  liberal  view  of  the  amount  of 
time  at  our  disposal.  We  refer  these 
and  all  other  correspondents  of  their  kind 
to  the  reply  which  we  made  some  time 
ago  to  the  young  student  of  architecture, 
and  beg  them  to  remember  that  life  is 
very  short. 

Finally,  we  can  hardly  answer  in  print 
letters  containing  inquiries  so  personal  in 
their  nature  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
replies  would  not  interest  our  readers  as  a 
whole.  If  the  writers  of  such  letters  will 
give  their  names  and  addresses,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  them  by  post ;  but 
otherwise  their  curiosity  must  neces- 
sarily remain  unsatisfied. 

I. 

A  German  hocAnwuft  «a^  >aa.  •*-  v»*-- 
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card  from  Stuttgart  bearing  the  follow- 
ing request : 


I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  which  are  the 
best  novels  of  adventure  in  the  English  Ian- 


He  doesn't  say  how  many,  but  we  give 
the  following  list : 

i.  Robinson  Crusoe  (DeFoe). 
3.  Quentin  Durward   (Scott). 

3.  Kidnapped  (Stevenson). 

4.  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard 
(Doyle). 

5.  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
(Doyle). 

6.  Kim  (Kipling). 

This  is  a  short  list,  but  it  is  of  the  very 
best.  Of  course,  the  two  books  of  Doyle 
are  not  strictly  novels,  yet  they  belong 
here,  all  the  same.  The  Australian  part 
of  Charles  Reade's  /( Is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend  is  also  extraordinarily  thrilling. 
The  weakest  book  in  our  list  is  Kid- 
napped, and  we  should  have  selected  The 
New  Arabian  Nights,  by  the  same  author, 
did  it  not  have  a  farcical  ending,  which 
we  shall  always  intensely  resent  as  spoil- 
ing a  masterpiece. 

II. 

Here  is  a  long  letter  all  about  Robinson 
Crusoe's  breeches : 

Long  Beach,  Miss.,  Oct  24.  1903. 

In  your  delightful  number  for  October  oc- 
curs a  lapse  which  I  note  with  much  pain, 
because  I  have  been  led  to  look  for  only 
the  best,  if  not  perfection,  in  The  Bookman. 
Please  understand,  I  note  this  not  in  a  dispo- 
sition (o  "jump  on"  you,  but  because  I  have 
your  good  at  heart  and  wish  to  save  you  from 
similar  errors  in  the  future. 

In  Chronicle  and  Comment  you  follow  that 
member  of  the  literary  craft  (I  forget  his 
name)  who,  a  year  or  so  ago,  thought  HE 
had  caught  the  great,  late  and  lamented  au- 
thor of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  having  "filled  his 
pockets  with  biscuits  from  the  ship's  stores 
when  he  was  naked." 

Now  I  feel  confident  you  had  no  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  repute  of  the  great  DeFoe.  Not 
at  all.  It  is  an  error  of  the  head,  not  of  the 
heart. 

If  you  will  "refer  to  the  original,"  you  will 


have  no  reason  to  blush.  Crusoe  had  his 
breeks  on. 

In  my  copy — Lift  and  Adventures  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  by  Daniel  DeFoe.  New  York: 
Albert  Cogswell,  publisher.  No.  34  Bond 
Street,  1880— page  49,  lines  38,  39,  I  read: 
".  .  .  so  I  pulled  off  my  clothes,  for  the 
weather  was  hot  to  extremity,  and  took  the 
water."  Lines  12  and  13,  page  50,  tell  of  his 
filling  his  pockets;  but  lines  13.  14  and  15  of 
page  51  read:  "As  for  my  breeches,  which 
were  only  linen  and  open-kneed,  I  swam  on 
board  in  them  and  my  stockings." 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  DeFoe  cor- 
rected his  slip,  having,  as  some  who  have  come 
after  him  have  done,  found  it  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  forestall  the  crouching  critic  ready  to 
pounce  on  him.  Anyhow,  Crusoe  had  breeches 
on  which  had  pockets,  and  these  soon  had  the 
biscuits.  I  have  addressed  this  to  "The  Ed- 
itors" because  you  so  insist.  Presumably  only 
one  of  you  wrote  of  Crusoe's  visit  to  the  ship, 
etc.  I  generously  give  this  correction  to  both 
or  all  of  you.  You  may  divide,  or  give  it  to 
the  proper  one. 

III. 
From  a  lady  in  Cairo,  New  York : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  through  the  Lettcr- 
Box  whom  you  consider  the  greatest  living 
American  poet?  Also,  the  greatest  living  au- 
thor (American)  ? 

Please  excuse  us.  We  should  prefer 
to  tell  you  about  the  dead  ones.  You  see, 
we  are  personally  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  the  living  poets  and  authors ; 
and  if  we  answered  your  question,  our 
reply  would  very  probably  not  satisfy 
'them  all. 

IV. 

A  gentleman  who  writes  from  Cape 
Breton  asks  us  about  a  difficult  point  in 
The  Mississippi  Bubble,  but  as  we  have 
not  read  the  book  and  as  we  never  apply 
to  others  in  such  matters,  we  are  unable 
to  answer  the  question.  Very  sorry, 
though. 

V. 

Some  one  in  Thayer,  Missouri,  brings 
forward  the  following: 

Here  is  a  sentence  from  Franklin's  Autobi- 
ography: "Thus  I  went  up  Market  Street  as 
far  as  Fourth  Street,  passing  by  the  door  of 
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Mr.  Re$d,  my  future  wife's  father,  when  she, 
standing  at  the  door,"  etc.  By  this  arrange- 
ment "she"  is  made  to  refer  to  "father.' 


>» 


We  think  not.  By  no  possible  arrange- 
ment could  "she"  refer  to  "father."  It 
is  the  old  sex  question  intruding  itself 
even  in  matters  of  syntax. 

V. 

The  legal  gentleman  in  Laurinburg, 
North  Carolina,  who  is  anxious  to  qualify 
for  the  Banquet  sends  us  two  questions : 

(1)  What  tendency  in  language  is  it  which 
converts  "phosphorus"  into  "fox-fire,"  "I 
have  paid  my  lawyer  his  fee"  into  "I  have  fed 
my  lawyer,"  and  "asparagus"  into  "sparrow- 
grass"  ? 


(2)  Why  is  it  that  a  rabbit,  while  he  sits 
basking,  will  wriggle  his  nose? 

The  instances  given  under  (1)  are 
instances  of  Volksetymologie — the  con- 
scious or  unconscious  tendency  in  the  un- 
instructed  to  convert  an  unfamiliar  word 
into  one  that  is  more  familiar  in  its 
sound,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  meaning  to 
what  has  apparently  no  meaning.  So  the 
sailors  in  our  navy  speak  of  the  Argentine 
cruiser  Nueve  de  Julio  as  the  Nervous 
Julia.  The  general  principle  is  that  of 
analogy. 

As  to  the  rabbit  question,  it  is  obvious- 
ly not  put  forward  in  good  faith,  for  we 
cannot  credit  a  lawyer  with  so  much 
naivete.  The  gentleman  from  Laurin- 
burg has  not  qualified. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
(Continued.) 

All  this  time  Laurence  Baxendale  was  keep- 
ing away  from  Poplar  Farm,  and  Nancy  was 
slowly  dying  for  the  want  of  him.  Anthony 
saw  what  was  wrong  with  his  favourite  cousin, 
and  for  a  while  held  his  peace  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  after  a  bit  silence  was  unendurable  to 
him,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  speak. 

"I  say,  Nan,"  he  airily  remarked  one  day, 
"you  don't  seem  in  especially  good  spirits." 

"Who  could  be  in  good  spirits  in  such 
weather  as  this?"  asked  Nancy,  looking  at  the 
rain  which  was  drearily  running  down  the 
window. 

"I  admit  it  would  be  difficult — and  then  it 
would  be  only  spirits  and  water.  By  the  way, 
why  don't  our  friend  Baxendale  come  back 
home  again?  He  has  been  away  an  uncon- 
scionable time." 

"It  is  no  use  blaming  him,  Tony:  he  can  no 
more  help  it  than  I  can." 

"You  are  the  last  girl  that  I  should  have 
expected  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  a  brute  of  a 

•  Copyright,  1901.  by  Ellen 


man,  after  the  fashion  of  a  suttee,  and  rot  of 
that  kind." 

Nancy  laughed  a  sad  little  laugh,  out  of 
which  all  the  merriment  had  faded :  "I  couldn't 
have  sacrificed  myself  on  a  common  altar — not 
on  an  altar  that  hadn't  been  passed  by  an  in- 
spector and  licensed  by  the  local  authorities, 
you  know — but  Laurence  happened  to  be  all 
that  He  is  the  best,  and  the  most  honourable, 
and  the  highest-minded  man  I  ever  met; 
therefore  I  couldn't  help  loving  him  nor  could 
I  ever  leave  it  off  when  once  I  had  begun." 

"I  say,  Nan,  I  wish  you'd  marry  me,  and 
forget  all  that  Baxendale  stuff." 

Nancy  looked  up  in  amazement:  "Marry 
you,  Tony  ?  What  an  idea !  Why.  I  thought 
you  were  cut  out  to  be  an  old  bachelor." 

"The  ancients  remarked,  Call  no  man  single 
till  he  is  dead,  or  words  to  that  effect;  and 
they  were  intelligent  people." 

"But,  Tony " 

"Oh!  you  needn't  say  you  don't  love  me — I 
know  that  well  enough,  bless  you !  But  I  don't 
mind  admitting  you  to  my  confidence  to  the 
extent  of  confiding  in  you  that  I  do  love  you— 
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little  as  your  own  conscience  will  tell  you  that 
you  deserve  such  an  honour:  and  I  think  I 
could  cure  you  of  that  old  Baxendale  rot  if 
you'd  let  me  try.  Do  let  me  try,  Nancy,  there's 
a  darling!" 

Nancy  shook  her  head:  "No,  Tony:  I  once 
gave  myself,  heart  and  soul,  to  Laurence  Bax- 
endale ;  and,  whether  he  values  the  gift  or  not, 
I  cannot  take  it  back  again.  I  am  his  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  even  if  he  doesn't  know  it" 

"Confound  himl"  repeated  Anthony. 

"And  there  is  another  reason  why  I  couldn't 
marry  you,  Tony,  even  if  I  would.  Can't  you 
see  that  I  am  dying,  and  shall  never  marry 
anybody  now?" 

"Rubbish  1"  said  Tony  roughly. 

"It  isn't  rubbish,  dear.  I  am  dying  simply 
because  I  can't  live  without  Laurence — just  as 
other  people  die  because  they  can't  live  with- 
out food  or  air  or  water.  And  even  in  dying, 
I  only  care  about  him.  I  know  it's  wicked  of 
me,  but  the  whole  point  of  going  to  heaven  at 
all  seems  to  me  to  be  (hat  Laurence  will  be 
there,  and  that  I  shall  walk  in  unending  lanes 
with  him  through  all  eternity.  That  is  all  I 
care  for.  If  the  angels  say  to  me  when  I  get 
there,  as  people  say  in  banks,  'How  will  you 
take  it.  Miss  Burton  ?' — I  shall  say,  'One  Lau- 
rence Baxendale,  and  the  rest  in  lanes.'  That's 
my  idea  of  heaven."  And  Nancy  went  out  of 
the  room,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 

"Confound  the  brute!"  said  Anthony  under 
his  breath  once  more.  (Only  this  time  he  did 
not  use  the  word  "confound.") 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
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Spring  had  fully  dawned  when  Lady  Alicia 
came  back  to  England  and  to  Poplar  Farm, 
Her  son  was  delighted  to  see  the  change  which 
the  journey  had  wrought  in  her:  she  looked 
younger  and  happier  (and  consequently  hand- 
somer) than  she  had  looked  for  years. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  so  well,  mother," 
said  Laurence  affectionately. 

"Yes,  dear  Laurence.  I  know  I  look  well ; 
I  noticed  it  myself  in  the  looking-glass,  which 
so  often  tells  us  anything  but  a  flattering  tale, 
as   dear    Somebody — I    forget   his    name — re- 

"Of  course."    Laurence's  tone  was  dry. 
"And  now  I  hare  a  confession  to  make  to 


you,  dear  Laurence,  a  most  serious  confession. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very  angry  with  me — 
you  have  a  somewhat  unreasonable  temper,  as 
your  poor  dear  father  had — but  I  feel  sure  you 
will  pardon  me  in  the  end." 

Laurence's  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on  at  double-quick  speed.  So 
the  confession  he  had  prepared  his  mind  to 
hear  was  coming  at  last,  and  his  darling  was 
about  to  be  cleared  from  the  slightest  shadow 
of  suspicion.     "Well,  what  is  it,  mother?" 

'"Dear  Lord  Watercress,  with  whom  at 
Cannes  I  renewed  my  former  friendship,  has 
again  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  have  ac- 
cepted him." 

Laurence  was  dumbfounded.  He  had  never 
dreamed  of  his  mother's  marrying  again. 

"1  think  it  is  so  touching  and  beautiful," 
continued  Lady  Alicia,  "that  I  should  be  given 
another  chance  of  happiness,  after  having  been 
so  foolish  as  to  refuse  him  for  the  sake  of  your 
father  all  those  years  ago.  As  dear  Shake- 
speare says,  there  is  a  divinity  which  puts 
things  straight  again,  however  much  we  may 
make  a  mull  of  them  ourselves." 

Then  Laurence  found  words:  "I  hope  Lord 
Watercress  will  make  you  very  happy, 
mother,"  he  said  gently. 

*'I  am  sure  he  will,  dear  child ;  he  has  twenty- 
thousand  a  year  and  two  most  charming  places. 
He  says  we  must  each  go  our  own  way,  and 
neither  be  bothered  with  the  other,  as  there  is 
money  enough  for  both.  So  different  from 
your  poor  dear  father,  who  was  always  want- 
ing me  to  be  with  him,  and  never  could  be 
happy  without  met  Ah,  dear  Lord  Watercress 
could  have  given  him  a  lesson  in  unselfish- 
ness !" 

"We'll  leave  my  father  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion altogether,  if  you  don't  mind,  mother,  and 
devote  our  attention  to — his  successor." 

"You  see,  dear  Laurence,  I  am  sure  it  is  my 
duty  to  marry  a  rich  man  if  I  can ;  and  it  is 
very  sweet  of  you  to  take  it  so  nicely.  You 
don't  seem  a  bit  angry,  and  I  was  so  afraid 
you  would  be." 

"No.  I  am  not  angry.    I've  no  right  to  be." 

"And  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else  just 
to  show  you  what  a  lot  of  harm  poverty  was 
doing  to  my  character ;  and  how  necessary  it  is 
for  me  to  be  rich  if  I  am  to  be  as  good  as  I 
should  like  to  be — and  as  I  ought  to  be,  for  it 
is  everybody's  duty  to  be  good,  don't  you 
think  t" 

"I  suppose  so;  but  it's  a  pretty  hard  job 
sometimes  I" 

"Of  course  you  will  keep  what  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  quite  a  secret,  won't  you?" 
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"Mother,  is  it  necessary  to  ask  me  that?" 

"Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Alicia,  in  a  nervous 
deprecating  manner,  totally  unlike  her  usual 
calm  serenity — "would  you  believe  it  of  me, 
dear  Laurence? — I  so  hated  being  poor  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  set  fire  to  Baxendale  Hall 
on  purpose  to  get  the  insurance  money !  I  did 
indeed!  Isn't  it  awful  to  think  that  poverty 
could  bring  a  gentlewoman  and  a  Moate  to 
such  a  strait  as  that?"  And  her  ladyship  be- 
gan to  cry. 

"Don't  cry,  mother,  dear,  but  tell  me  all 
about  it."  Laurence  was  putting  a  tremendous 
restraint  upon  himself. 

"That  is  all :  and  it  is  bad  enough,  goodness 
knows !  I  see  now  how  wicked  of  me  it  would 
have  been ;  but  at  that  time  I  wanted  money  so 
dreadfully  that  I  didn't  care  what  sin  I  com- 
mitted to  get  it." 

"Then  didn't  you  carry  out  your  intention 
after  all?"  asked  Laurence,  with  a  strange, 
tight  feeling  round  his  heart. 

"No,  no,"  sobbed  Lady  Alicia;  "but  that 
was  no  credit  to  me.  It  was  when  I  was  con- 
templating this  wicked  step  that  somebody 
forestalled  me — goodness  knows  who! — and 
actually  did  what  I  had  intended  to  do.  And 
then — when  I  heard  what  people  said  and 
thought  about  the  crime — I  realised  what  a 
lucky  woman  I  have  been  just  to  have  escaped 
committing  it.  You  see,  I  never  knew  how 
wrong  it  was  till  I  heard  other  people  say  so." 

Laurence  fell  on  his  knees  at  his  mother's 
feet :  "Mother,  swear  to  me  that  you  are  speak- 
ing the  truth — that  you  did  not  carry  out  your 
intention.  Remember,  even  if  you  did,  I  would 
freely  forgive  you,  and  keep  the  secret  with 
my  life." 

"No,  I  didn't  do  it,  Laurence:  indeed  I 
didn't.  Though  I  don't  see  that  I  am  really 
much  better  than  if  I  had.  It  was  not  my 
fault  that  I  didn't  carry  out  my  sinful  inten- 
tion. Oh,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  that  I — a 
Moate— could  have  sunk  so  low!" 

Laurence  stretched  out  a  trembling  hand  and 
seized  a  Bible  that  was  lying  on  his  mother's 
work  table :  "Will  you  kiss  this  and  swear  that 
it  wasn't  you  who  set  fire  to  the  Hall?" 

Lady  Alicia  kissed  the  book:  "I  swear  that 
it  was  not  I,"  she  said  solemnly;  "though  I 
feel  my  guilt  is  the  same  as  if  it  were." 

Laurence  rose  from  his  knees  with  his  face 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  for  he  knew  that  his 
mother  was  speaking  the  truth. 

She  rose  also:  "I  think  I  will  go  to  bed 
now.  Of  course  you  will  never  mention  to 
dear  Lord  Watercress  what  I  have  just  told 
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"I  swear  I  will  never  mention  it  to  any- 
body as  long  as  I  live,"  replied  Laurence,  kiss- 
ing her.  "Good  night,  mother;  I  hope  you 
will  be  very  happy." 

When  Lady  Alicia  had  left  the  room  he 
sank  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  "So  Nancy  is  the  culprit  after  all,"  he 
groaned;  "and  I  love  her  as  I  love  my  own 
soul." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  LANES  AGAIN. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ways  you  tried 
To  stifle  him  with  vain  endeavour, 

Love  never  for  a  moment  died 
But  lives  forever. 

Baxendale  no  doubt  ought  to  have  rejoiced 
to  find  that  his  suspicions  were  incorrect  so  far 
as  Lady  Alicia  was  concerned.  He  felt  this 
very  strongly  himself,  and  acknowledged  in  his 
heart  that  his  modified  satisfaction  proved  him 
to  be  a  most  undutiful  son.  Yet  he  had  an 
excuse — so  he  had  convinced  himself — in  the 
fact  of  the  guilty  person's  being  neither  his 
mother  nor  Nancy;  so  that  the  exculpation  of 
the  one  meant  the  implication  of  the  other. 
Wherefore  the  dutiful  son  gave  way  to  the 
devout  lover:  which  was  but  human  nature. 

Matters  also  were  going  very  hardly  with 
Nancy.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who  are 
like  thoroughbred  horses:  she  would  go  on 
until  she  dropped.  But  it  was  borne  in  upon 
her  that  the  time  of  dropping  was  near  at  hand. 
Although  she  likewise  had  hitherto  studiously 
avoided  the  lanes,  one  afternoon  when  she  was 
feeling  specially  low,  a  curious  idea  came  to 
her  that  she  would  go  to  the  stile  where  Lau- 
rence had  first  kissed  her,  and  there  bid  fare- 
well to  her  brief  spell  of  perfect  bliss. 

By  some  subtle  action  of  that  force  which 
men  in  their  ignorance  call  Chance — though 
it  may  be  the  Providence  which  shapes  our 
ends — Laurence  Baxendale  became  possessed 
of  a  similar  notion  on  that  same  afternoon.  He 
had  lately  been  finding  the  struggle  to  forget 
Nancy  a  little  too  much  for  him.  Pride, 
though  making  a  gallant  fight  of  it,  was  play- 
ing a  losing  game.  It  only  wanted  a  little 
more :  at  a  touch  he  was — although  he  knew  it 
not — prepared  to  yield.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  found  himself,  almost  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, wandering  down  the  winding  lanes 
where  he  and  Nancy  had  passed  such  happy 
hours.  The  sweet  memories  of  those  days  of 
bliss  came  back  to  him,  and  with  them  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  see  that  dear  face  a^ait*— akA 
how   fad  \1  ^t*&  ni\«xv  Y«.  ww  \\\— \»  >»aa» 
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again  a  look  of  happiness  into  those  blue  eyes, 
to  bring  back  the  old  brightness,  the  old  mirth. 
What  mattered  those  dead  and  gone  ancestors 
of  his,  what  mattered  his  own  pride  of  race, 
compared  with  Nancy?  Had  not  his  mother 
meditated  the  very  deed  for  which  he  con- 
demned the  girl?  It  was  for  no  mercenary 
motives  he  knew  that  she  had  done  the  deed: 
in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness  she  had  done 
it  for  love.  For  love !  Yes,  her  love  for  him 
was  so  great  that  she  had  dared  even  a  crime 
for  his  sake.  He  looked  into  his  own  heart, 
and  asked  himself  who  was  he  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  her?  He  had  never  committed  a 
crime,  it  is  true:  yet  did  he  not  confess  him- 
self every  Sunday  a  miserable  sinner,  and  with 
truth?  And  should  he,  a  sinner  like  the  other 
Galileans,  condemn  her  for  a  mad  deed  done 
for  love? 

As  he  thought  on  these  things  he  looked  up, 
and  behold!  there  was  Nancy  herself  at  the 
stile.  She  did  not  see  him :  but  at  the  sight  of 
her  the  last  vestige  of  pride  disappeared.  He 
was  filled  with  a  passionate  love ;  but  with  his 
love  there  came  a  new  feeling — humility.  While 
not  condoning  Nancy's  fault,  he  condemned 
himself  for  his  Pharisaism — for  how  did  he 
differ  from  him  who  thanked  God  that  he  was 
not  as  this  publican?  Dare  he  approach  her? 
Dare  he  speak  to  her?  How  would  she  re- 
ceive him?  These  thoughts  crowded  thickly 
upon  his  brain.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  walked  on. 

"My  darling,"  he  said  softly. 

Nancy  looked  up  with  a  startled  cry. 

"You,  you!"  she  cried,  "why  do  you  come 
here  to  torment  me?  You  have  destroyed  my 
happiness  and  spoiled  my  life:  can  you  not 
leave  me  to  die  in  peace?*' 

Laurence  was  stricken  with  remorse  at  her 
words ;  still  more  at  the  sight  of  her  face. 

"Nancy,"  he  whispered  gently,  "can  you  ever 
forgive  me?  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  sorry.  I  was  mad  when  I  said  that  we 
must  part.  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Sweet- 
heart, I  love  you,  I  love  you!" 

Nancy  still  looked  at  him  with  dilated  eyes. 
She  seemed  not  to  have  heard  a  word  he  said. 

"So  you  have  come  to  gloat  upon  the  ruin 
you  have  wrought;  to  see  what  a  wreck  a 
woman  can  become  who  has  been  fool  enough 
to  love  a  man!  Truly,  a  kind  thought,  a 
manly  action!" 

"How  can  you  speak  so  bitterly,  my  own 

love?    I  am  here  to  own  my  fault  and  to  beg 

your   forgiveness.    Can   you   not    understand 

that  I  adore  you;  that  I  cannot  live  without 

you?" 
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Nancy  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that  before. 
It  is  your  own  doing.  You  said  that  we  must 
see  each  other  no  more — you  threw  me  aside 
without  a  thought  If  you  now  see  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame." 

"I  know  I  have  only  myself  to  blame/'  he 
said  at  last  humbly;  "but  you  would  be  mer- 
ciful and  forgiving  if  you  knew  the  state  of 
misery  I  have  been  in  for  the  last  six  months." 

It  has  been  all  your  own  doing." 

'Heaven  knows  you  are  doing  me  an  injus- 
tice," cried  Baxendale  passionately;  "I  have 
loved  you  all  through:  when  I  have  seemed 
most  cold  and  most  heartless  I  have  adored 
you  most." 

"You  had  a  strange  way  of  showing  it" 

"I  hoped  and  thought  you  would  forget  me 
when  you  were  in  fresh  scenes  and  saw  new 
faces.  No  one  knows  how  cut  to  the  heart  I 
was  when  I  saw  your  face  on  your  return,  and 
recognised  how  much  you  had  suffered." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so?"  asked 
Nancy. 

"Why  did  I  not?"  replied  her  lover;  "I  can- 
not tell  you;  you  must  not  ask  me.  But  be- 
lieve me,  my  darling,  that  I  love  you  more  than 
life  itself.  I  am  filled  with  remorse  for  all  the 
suffering  I  have  caused  you,  and  if  you  will 
only  forgive  me,  I  will  have  but  one  object  for 
the  future — your  happiness." 

Nancy  did  not  speak,  so  Laurence  went  on: 
"I  cannot  offer  you  a  luxurious  home  such  as 
you  are  accustomed  to ;  but  I  can  at  least  offer 
you  reasonable  comforts.  My  mother,  you 
may  have  heard,  is  about  to  marry  again.  For 
the  future  I  shall  not  have  her  to  .support, 
nor" — here  Laurence  winced — "have  to  pay 
the  premiums  on  the  insurance.  I  do  not  wish 
there  to  be  any  mistake — so  I  will  say  at  once 
that  I  cannot — it  is  not  I  will  not,  but  I  cannot 
— take  the  insurance  money.  But  my  income, 
though  small,  will  enable  me  to  maintain  you 
without  that." 

"You  don't  suppose  I  care  a  straw  about 
your  money  or  your  comforts  or  your  luxuries, 
do  you?" 

Laurence  was  quick  to  perceive  a  change  in 
her  tone. 

"Nancy,  darling,"  he  whispered,  "don't  you 
know  where  we  are?  Don't  you  remember  the 
dear  old  stile,  and  the  lovely  times  we  used  to 
anticipate.  It  cannot  be  all  over.  You  will 
forgive  me.  won't  you  ?  You  love  me ;  I  know 
you  love  me:  and  we  could  be  so  happy  to- 
gether." 

As  he  spoke,  his  arm  stole  gently  round  her 
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waist  Nancy  did  not  withdraw  herself, 
though  she  stiffened  slightly. 

" Sweetheart,"  he  went  on,  and  his  voice 
shook  in  its  passionate  entreaty,  "you  do  not 
know  how  much  I  love  you.  I  adore  you.  I 
love  your  sweet  eyes,  I  love  your  dear  face. 
Look  up,  my  beloved.  Surely  the  winter  is 
over,  and  the  summer  is  at  hand.  You  love 
me,  my  darling ;  say  that  you  love  me  and  will 
forgive  me." 

And  Nancy  looked  up  with  swimming  eyes. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  her  look  was  enough 
for  Laurence.  Their  lips  met  in  a  long  kiss, 
and  the  estrangement  was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  VISIT. 

Love  evermore  is  fresh  and  young ; 

So  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness 
To  banish  from  your  mother  tongue 

Such  words  as  Finis. 

There  was  great  delight  all  through  Tet- 
leigh  and  the  neighbourhood  thereof  when  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  Baxendale  to  Miss  Burton 
was  announced.  An  engagement  which  one 
has  seen  coming  on  is  always  so  much  more 
flattering  to  one's  self-esteem  (and  therefore 
more  popular  in  proportion)  than  an  engage- 
ment which  suddenly  jumps  out  upon  one  and 
takes  one  completely  by  surprise.  The  former 
shows  us  how  wise  and  foreseeing  all  we  on- 
lookers have  been ;  while  the  latter  proves  (or, 
rather,  tries  to  prove)  that  we  can  see  only 
what  is  under  our  own  noses  and  no  further 
through  a  stone  wall  than  other  people :  which 
deduction  is,  of  course,  absurd. 

Although  it  might  be  a  fine  alliance  socially 
for  Nancy,  it  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
match  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  to 
this  fact  Mr.  Burton  could  not  close  his  pater- 
nal eyes;  but  now  that  Lady  Alicia  was  pro- 
vided for,  Laurence  could  just  afford  to  keep  a 
wife,  and,  moreover,  Nancy's  mind  was  made 
up  to  marry  him  or  die;  and  she  had  shown 
such  unmistakable  signs  of  actually  fulfilling 
the  latter  alternative  if  the  former  were  denied 
her  that  her  father  decided  in  his  own  mind 
that  as — according  to  Solomon — a  living  mar- 
ried daughter  was  better  than  a  dead  single 
one.  or  words  to  that  effect,  he  would  not  with- 
hold his  consent  to  Nancy's  becoming  the  wife 
of  Laurence  Baxendale. 

In  the  sunshine  of  her  restored  happiness 
Nancy  soon  began  to  grow  strong  and  well 
again:  while  Laurence  resolutely  put  away 
from  him  all  remembrance  of  the  crime  which 


had  once  well-nigh  wrecked  his  life,  and  de- 
cided that  as  he  had  forgiven  so  much  he 
would  forget 

Lady  Alicia  was  married  very  quietly  to  her 
old  lover  in  London  on  the  twelfth  of  June; 
Nancy's  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  at 
Tetleigh  Church  on  the  tenth  of  September; 
and  in  the  interval  it  happened  that  Professor 
Gottfried,  a  most  distinguished  scientist  with 
whom  the  Arbuthnots  had  made  friends  on 
their  honeymoon,  came  to  stay  at  the  vicarage 
for  a  few  days. 

The  professor  was  not  one  of  those  clever 
people  whose  chins  are  always  in  the  air;  he 
was  one  of  those  men  of  genius  who  know  that 
nothing  is  beneath  the  notice  of  Man,  since 
nothing  is  beneath  the  notice  of  God:  so  he 
was  immensely  interested  in  everything  that 
was  going  on  around  him,  and — having  learned 
much — was  always  longing  to  learn  more. 
While  he  was  staying  at  Tetleigh  he  heard  the 
story  of  the  burning  of  Baxendale  Hall  and 
the  mystery  connected  with  it,  and  his  atten- 
tion was  immediately  aroused  thereby. 

Over  and  over  again  he  made  Michael  and 
Nora  describe  to  him  every  detail  of  the  inci- 
dent, with  all  the  evidence  that  told  so  strongly 
against  Laurence,  until  they  grew  weary  of  the 
recital;  and  then  Nora  suggested  that  they 
should  take  him  up  to  the  ruins  of  the  Hall,  so 
that  he  might  study  the  question  more  minutely 
upon  the  very  scene  of  the  tragedy.  So  it 
came  to  pass  one  glorious  afternoon  in  August 
that  the'  Arbuthnots,  Professor  Gottfried,  Lau- 
rence, Nancy,  and  Nancy's  two  small  brothers 
strolled  up  to  examine  all  that  was  left  of  Bax- 
endale Hall. 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  lanes — 
those  lanes  which  were  as  holy  ground  to  at 
least  two  of  the  party,  who  considered  the 
others  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  daring  to  walk 
there  at  all — until  they  reached  the  park;  and 
then  across  the  velvet  grass  to  the  ruins,  which 
stood  gaunt  and  grim  and  blackened,  the  one 
inharmonious  touch  in  the  idyllic  picture  of 
English  summer  time.  Then  Laurence  took 
the  professor  all  over  his  devastated  home, 
pointing  out,  as  fully  as  he  could,  where  the 
fire  broke  out  and  how  it  travelled.  The  man 
of  science  followed  him  with  absorbing  inter- 
est 

"It  is  most  strange,  most  strange!"  he  kept 
saying ;  "I  cannot  at  all  find  it  out." 

"It  never  will  be  found  out  now,  I  expect," 
replied  Laurence;  adding  under  his  breath, 
"and  hope." 

But  Professor  Gottfried  had  no  such  wish. 
It  was  his  ta&vcftsfc  \s&  vk**.  v^^wsfi*  "«&>  ^ 
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make  discoveries,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be 
beaten. 

"It  must  haf  been  set  on  fire  from  the  in- 
side," he  continued ;  "there  is  no  doubt  of  that 
To  set  a  house  on  fire  from  the  outside,  and 
to  begin  on  the  upper  story,  is  a  most  impos- 
sible and  not-to-be-believed-in  thing.  Yet  the 
ground  floor  by  the  fire  quite  untouched  has 
been.  But  why  did  you  not  this  floor  roof 
over  again  before  everything  was  spoiled?" 

"Because  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  so,"  said 
Laurence  simply. 

"And  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  living, 
you  tell  me,  at  the  time;  even  the  caretakers 
had  for  a  short  holiday  gone  away.  Was  that 
not  so?" 

"Yes." 

"And  they  had  all  the  keys  into  your  hands 
before  going  given?     So  did   Arbuthnot  tell 
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"It's  no  good,  professor;  you'd  better  take 
my  advice  and  give  it  up." 

But  the  professor  was  not  to  be  baulked.  He 
pottered  about  the  ruins  for  another  hour  with 
Laurence  at  his  heels,  and  then  was  so  hot  and 
tired  that  he  was  obliged  to  join  the  group  sit- 
ting under  the  beech-trees  and  partake  of  a 
tea  which  Mrs.  Candy  had  carried  up  from  her 
cottage  in  a  basket. 

While  Nancy  was  rattling  on  in  her  old, 
airy,  inconsequent  fashion,  with  nobody  but 
Laurence  paying  much  attention  to  what  she 
said,  Professor  Gottfried  was  showing  the  lit- 
tle boys  some  grass  and  flowers  through  a 
powerful  magnifying-glass  which  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  pocket. 

Suddenly  Arthur  raised  the  glass  and  re- 
garded the  surrounding  landscape  through  it: 
"I  say,  Amby,"  he  cried,  "do  come  here  and 
see  how  funny  all  the  trees  and  everything  look 
through  this." 

Ambrose  flew  to  his  brother's  side  and  gazed 
through  the  glass  with  one  blue  eye,  puckering 
up  the  other  until  every  muscle  on  that  side 
of  his  small  face  was  taut.  "It  is  awfly 
queer!"  he  exclaimed;  "everything  looks  so 
big  and  wobbly,  doesn't  it?  as  if  the  world  was 
full  of  water.  Let's  pretend  we're  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  the  trees  are  made  of  sea- 
weed!" 

"Let  me  look,"  said  Nancy,  whose  finger  was 
not  long  out  of  any  pie.  She  could  not  bear  to 
be  outside  of  things. 

After  she  had  gazed  her  fill — which  was  a 
very  short  one — Laurence  took  the  glass  from 
her  (more  for  the  pleasure  of  touching  her 
s,  it  must  be  admitted,  than  from  any  de- 


sire to  behold  the  phenomenon  which  it  pre- 
sented), and  idly  raised  it  to  his  eyes. 

"It  makes  me  feel  like  a  child  again,"  he  re- 
marked after  a  moment;  "there  used  to  be  a 
flaw  in  the  nursery  window  here  which  mag- 
nified things  when  you  looked  through  it;  and 
— as  Ambrose  said — made  everything  wobbly 
and  watery.  I,  likewise,  remember  pretending 
the  world  was  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  those 
days  when  I  looked  through  that  particular 
pane  in  the  old  nursery  window." 

"Eh!  What  is  that?  what  is  that?"  cried 
the  professor,  with  suddenly  awakened  inter- 
est. 

"I  was  only  saying  that  looking  through 
your  glass  at  this  view  reminded  me  of  look- 
ing through  my  old  nursery  window;  as  there 
was  a  flaw  in  one  of  the  panes  there  that  mag- 
nified everything."  replied  Laurence  languidly. 
The  professor's  almost  childish  interest  in 
trifles  and  curiosity  regarding  the  same  bored 
him  considerably. 

Professor  Gottfried  started  to  his  feet,  and 
clapped  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm, 
thereby  upsetting  his  tea  and  bread-and-butter 
in  one  fell  crash.  "I  have  it.  I  have  it!"  he 
cried ;  "the  mystery  of  the  fire  at  last  is 
cleared !  The  never-to-be-solved  problem  is 
solved !  The  bad  job  is  not  to  be  given  up  any 
more,  but  is  a  very  good  job  after  all!" 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  professor?" 
asked  the  vicar  in  amazement,  while  the  other* 
looked  on.  imagining  that  too  much  learning 
had  made  the  little  German  mad. 

"I  mean  that  to  me  it  has  been  given  the 
great  mystery  of  this  house  to  solve:  I  mean 
that  I  do  know  how  Baxendale  Hall  was  by 
accident  burned ;  that  is  what  I  do  mean !"  And 
the  professor  fairly  skipped  with  excitement. 

Laurence's  face  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet: 
"For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  us  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at !"  he  said  between  his  teeth. 

"Listen,  pay  attention,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all,"  cried  the  professor;  "see,  the  thinsr  is 
quite  simple.  But  tell  me  first:  was  the  nurs- 
ery to  the  library  at  all  near?" 

"It  was  next  to  it,"  replied  Laurence;  "and 
on  the  same  floor." 

"And  for  what  was  it,  after  the  Hall  was 
shut  up,  used?" 

"As  a  sort  of  overflow  meeting  for  the  li- 
brary," Laurence  answered ;  "some  books  and 
papers  for  which  there  wasn't  room  in  the 
library  were  stored  there."  He  kept  himself 
well  in  hand,  but  he  could  not  quite  hide  the 
trembling  of  the  fingers  that  twirled  his  mous- 
tache in  a  vain  show  of  indifference. 
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"Then  it  is  all  as  child's  play  simple,"  fairly 
shouted  Professor  Gottfried:  "When  the  sun 
did  shine  upon  the  able-to-magnify  flaw  in  the 
window  the  flaw  did  become  a  fire-glass;  and 
so  the  great  sun  himself  did  thus  to  the  books 
and  papers  in  the  room  set  fire.  See  here!" 
And  while  they  stood  breathless  with  surprise 
at  the  professor's  discovery,  he  held  his  mag- 
nifying glass  where  the  hot  August  sunlight 
could  fall  upon  it,  and  quickly  burned  a  large 
hole  in  Mrs.  Candy's  best  table  cloth. 

Nancy  was  the  first  to  find  words:  "Then 
you  believe  it  was  the  sun  that  set  fire  to  Bax- 
endale  Hall  ?  And,  if  so,  the  old  prophecy  was 
actually  fulfilled ;  for  the  sun  is  thrice  as  great 
as  king  or  state,  and  a  thousand  times  stronger 
and  higher." 

"I  make  no  doubt,  dear  young  lady,  that  it 
was  none  other  than  the  great  sun  himself  that 
did  the  crime  commit.  Who  else  could  have 
the  library  entered  without  first  opening  the 
door  and  walking  up  the  stairs?  The  fire 
would  in  the  afternoon  begin,  when  the  sun 
at  the  southwest  windows  was  shining  in ;  and 
for  hours  it  would  smoulder,  and  then  it  would 
into  a  flame  burst,  and  the  strong  wind  would 
fan  it,  and  the  books  and  the  papers  would 
like  so  much  tinder  burn." 

Nancy's  face  was  pale  with  excitement,  and 
her  eyes  were  dim  with  joyful  tears:  "Yes, 
yes ;  I'm  sure  you  are  right  And,  oh !  I'm  so 
glad  that  the  secret  has  been  found  out  at 
last !" 

Suddenly  the  professor's  jaw  fell:  "But 
stop;  I  do  not  see;  why  did  the  sun  that  par- 
ticular afternoon  to  Baxendale  Hall  set  fire, 
when  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  he  had  been 
on  that  very  window  shining  every  day?" 

"I  know,"  cried  Nancy,  "the  great  tree  at 
the  back  of  the  Hall  was  blown  down  by  the 
gale  the  day  before ;  so  that  the  sun  shone  for 
the  first  time  on  the  nursery  window  that  par- 
ticular afternoon." 

Professor  Gottfried  positively  flung  his  arms 
round  Nancy  in  his  exuberance:  "That  is  it, 
that  is  it,  clever,  clever  girl !  That  does  every- 
thing most  clearly  explain.  The  tree  which 
had  always  that  window  shaded  did  fall:  the 
sun  on  the  flaw  in  the  glass  did  shine :  the  flaw 
in  the  window  did  as  the  sun-glass  act,  and  did 
to  the  books  and  papers  on  which  the  sunlight 
fell  set  fire:  the  books  and  papers  did  so 
quickly  burn  that  the  fire  to  the  house  did  it- 
self extend :  the  strong  wind  did  fan  the  flame 
so  fast  that  they  like  wildfire  did  travel,  and 
so  in  one  day  and  night  Baxendale  Hall  was 
down  burned." 

"Then  no  one  entered  the  Hall  that  after- 


noon." It  was  Laurence  that  spoke,  but  the 
voice  was  not  his  own. 

"No  one,  no  one:  if  they  had,  the  fire  dis- 
covered would  have  been.  When  you,  as  you 
told  me,  in  the  morning  of  that  day  were  here, 
the  sun  had  not  on  the  window  shone,  and  the 
fire  had  not  begun.  It  was  when  the  sun  on 
the  west  front  of  the  house  was  shining  that 
the  flaw  in  the  pane  of  glass  to  the  Hall  did 
set  fire:  and  then  no  one  even  into  the  house 
again  did  come." 

"And  this  explains  why  the  fire  started  from 
the  upper  story,"  continued  Laurence  in  the 
same  unnatural  voice. 

"It  does  all  things  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter explain,"  replied  the  professor ;  "it  does  ex- 
plain how  the  fire  from  inside  and  upstairs  did 
begin;  and  how  it  did  begin  though  all  the 
doors  were  locked,  for  the  sun  can  without 
any  keys  enter." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  mystery  of  Bax- 
endale Hall  was  solved  at  last  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Professor  Gottfried.  All  the  false  sus- 
picions and  the  heart-burnings  which  they  had 
caused  were  over  forever,  and  everybody  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  having  suspected  every- 
body else.  The  professor's  discovery  made  a 
considerable  sensation  both  socially  and  scien- 
tifically ;  and  for  a  time  people  were  almost  as 
much  afraid  of  magnifying-glasses  as  they  were 
of  gunpowder  and  dynamite.  The  insurance 
company  was  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
professor's  explanation  of  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable mystery  that  it  again  expressed  its 
willingness  to  pay  to  Mr.  Baxendale  the 
sum  to  which  he  was  entitled ;  and  this  time  he 
had  no  option — and  no  desire — but  to  avail 
himself  of  his  rights.  After  much  considera- 
tion and  discussion,  he  and  Nancy  decided  that 
they  would  invest  seventy  thousand  pounds 
and  live  upon  the  income  thereof,  settling  the 
capital  upon  the  estate;  and  that  they  would 
spend  the  other  thirty  thousand  in  building  a 
new  house  upon  the  old  foundations — a  house 
not  too  large  for  their  present  means,  and  yet 
capable  of  being  added  to  should  further  pros- 
perity shine  in  the  future  upon  the  Baxendale 
family. 

One  sunny  afternoon — about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore their  marriage — Laurence  and  Nancy 
were  sitting  together  upon  the  old  stile  which 
had  proved  such  an  important  stage  property 
in  the  drama  of  their  lives,  and  they  were  go- 
ing over  for  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  time 
the  story  of  the  burning  of  Baxendale.  They 
had  just  gone  over — for  the  two  thousandth 
and  fiftieth  time — the  story  of  their  love  for 
each  other  and  the  peculiar  uj\*\££x*&k&.'*&  <& 
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its  course ;  so  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
fire  as  a  slight  diversion  before  beginning  the 
two  thousand  and  fifty-first  recital  of  the  more 
interesting  narrative. 

"You  were  awfully  silly  to  mind  all  the 
nonsense  that  stupid  people  talked  about  your 
having  done  it  yourself,"  remarked  Nancy  in 
conclusion. 

"I  daresay  I  was:  I  often  am  awfully  silly, 
you  know — it  is  a  way  I  have.  But  I  did  mind 
it  confoundedly,  nevertheless." 

"Foolish  boy!  As  if  anybody  who  had 
ever  had  so  much  as  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
you  could  seriously  suspect  you  of  doing  any- 
thing that  Sir  Richard  Lovelace  and  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard  hadn't  done  every  day  of  their 
lives." 

"But  they  did  suspect  me,  my  sweetheart — 
and  those  who  had  enjoyed  considerably  more 
than  a  bird's-eye  view  of  me — and  example 
speaks  louder  than  precept,  you  know." 

"But  they  didn't  really  suspect  you:  they 
only  pretended  they  did,  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  because  it's  always  so  interesting  to 
suspect  people  of  doing  what  you  know  they 
couldn't  possibly  have  done.  Half  the  fun 
of  being  good  is  that  it  gives  such  flavour  and 
point  to  your  few  lapses,  while  the  lapses  of 
habitually  faulty  people  entirely  lack  this 
charm." 

Laurence  stroked  Nancy's  cheek  with  his 
forefinger:  "What  shockingly  immoral  teach- 
ing!" 

"Well,  it's  quite  true.  Think  how  glorious 
it  is  when  mother- upsets  her  tea  or  father  his 
claret  on  the  tablecloth — yet  if  I  or  the  boys 
do  such  a  thing  there  is  no  real  joy  in  it  at  all. 
And  that  is  why  people  pretended  that  they 
thought  you  had  set  fire  to  the  Hall:  if  you'd 
been  less  sans-peur-and-sans-reprochy,  there'd 
have  been  no  point  in  even  suggesting  such  a 
thing." 

"My  darling,"  said  Laurence  after  a  pause, 
still  fondling  the  cheek  which  he  had  made 
so  pale,  "did  you  ever  think  I  had  done  it?" 

Nancy's  blue  eyes  grew  round  with  amaze- 
ment. "If — good  gracious,  no!  I'm  not  such 
a  goose  as  all  that.  Though  I  was  so  foolish 
as  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  I  have  still  sense 
enough  left  not  to  suspect  you  of  any  redeem- 
ing fallibility,  and  honesty  enough  not  to  pre- 
tend that  I  do.  Let  my  folly  stand  out  in  its 
true  colours:  having  discovered  a  man  who  is 
absolutely  perfect,  I  have  been  idiotic  enough 
to  promise  to  marry  him ;  although  .he  never 
attempted  to  conceal  any  of  his  virtues,  nor 
assumed  faults  which  he  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  actually  to  possess.1 
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"My  dearest,  I've  something  horrible  to 
confess  to  you:  I  wonder  if  you  can  ever  for- 
give me." 

"Of  course  I  can:  I'm  silly  enough  for  any- 
thing where  you  are  concerned.  What  is  it? 
Fire  away." 

Laurence  stooped  down  and  hid  his  face  in 
Nancy's  lap:  "I  know  I  was  a  brute — a  devil: 
you  can't  be  more  disgusted  with  me  than  I 
am  with  myself,  and  if  you  refuse  to  marry. 
me  after  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I 
cannot  blame  you.  My  darling,  I  actually  be- 
lieved all  the  time  that  it  was  you  who  had  set 
fire  to  the  Hall,  more  shame  to  me  1  Now,  can 
you  ever  bring  yourself  to  forgive  me?" 

There  was  a  pause :  then  Nancy  said  slowly  : 
"You  believed  that  it  was  me  all  the  time?" 

Laurence  groaned:  "Yes;  curse  my  blind 
folly !" 

"When  did  you  find  out  that  it  wasn't  me 
after  all  ?" 

"When  old  Gottfried  found  out  how  it 
really  had  been  done." 

"Not  till  then?" 

"No,  not  till  then." 

"And  you  asked  me  to  marry  you,  believing 
that  I  was  the  guilty  person?" 

"I  couldn't  help  it.  I  loved  you  so  that  I 
meant  to  marry  you  whatever  you  had  done. 
Guilty  or  not  guilty,  you  were  the  only  woman 
in  the  world  for  me.  But  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  for  thinking  you  guilty;  and  I  feel  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  Oh,  my  darling,, 
what  a  brute  I  have  been  to  you!  And  al- 
though I  was  so  vile  as  to  suspect  you,  my 
own  innocent  angel,  you  were  believing  in  me 
all  the  time!  My  sweetheart.  I  am  not  fit  to 
touch  the  hem  of  your  garment"  And  poor 
Laurence  groaned  once  more  in  the  anguish 
of  his  soul. 

But  Nancy  did  not  groan :  she  laid  her  hand 
on  her  lover's  head  while  her  eyes  shone  like 
stars:  "My  dear,  I've  nothing  to  forgive;  you 
have  made  me  prouder  than  I  ever  was  in 
my  life  before.  I  don't  blame  you  for  suspect- 
ing me,  because  I'd  once  suggested  that  you 
should  burn  the  Hall  yourself,  if  you  remem- 
ber, though  I  only  said  it  in  fun.  And  then 
I'd  got  the  keys.  So  there  was  nothing  in  that. 
But  what  makes  me  so  proud  and  happy  is 
that  your  love  for  me  was  great  enough  to 
overcome  all  obstacles,  even  your  suspicion  that 
I  had  done  the  thing  which  you  abhorred! 
Oh !  my  darling,  my  darling,  I  know  now  how 
much  you  love  me!  God  grant  that  I  may 
prove  myself  worthy  of  such  love!" 

And  Nancy  took  the  bowed  head  into  her 
arms,  and  covered  it  with  passionate  kisses. 
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A  new  house  stands  now  on  the  site  of  old 
Baxendale  Hall — a  picturesque,  red-brick 
house,  designed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans, but  with  every  Victorian  comfort  and 
convenience.  And  it  smiles  across  the  valley 
at  Silverhampton  church  on  the  opposite  hill, 
as* its  three  predecessors  smiled  before  it:  but 
now  there  is  no  shadow  on  its  smile — no 
shadow  of  a  curse  as  yet  unfulfilled.  And  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear, 
the  new  house  and  the  old  church  bring  the 
same  message;  the  message  that  good  is 
stronger  than  evil,  and  therefore  is  bound  to 
conquer  in  the  end,  be  the  warfare  never  so 
long  and  the  battle  never  so  bitter.  To  all 
who  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  it  is  given 
to  see  the  morning  joy  which  is  the  sure  suc- 
cessor of  the  night  of  weeping — to  behold  the 
marvellous  light  which  must  finally  disperse 
all  clouds  and  darkness,  either  here  and  now, 
where  there  fall  other  shadows  and  where 
fresh  clouds  return  after  the  rain,  or  else  in 
that  fairer  country,  where  there  is  no  need  of 
the  sun  to  lighten  it,  and  where  the  winter  is 
over  and  past  for  evermore. 


So  the  story  of  the  Baxendales  ends  well — 
as  all  stories  must  inevitably  end,  if  we  will 
only  wait  long  enough;  but  the  end  is  not  al- 
ways yet,  and  we  are  in  such  a  hurry.  Since 
good  is  stronger  than  evil,  and  truth  than 
falsehood,  and  blessing  than  cursing,  no  story 
can  possibly  end  badly:  while  it  is  going  on 
badly  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  end :  just  as 
we  know  that  the  end  of  anything  is  onlv  the 
beginning  of  something  better — and  always 
must  be,  as  long  as  "God's  in  His  heaven"  and 
"all's  right  with  the  world." 

Once  more  the  Baxendales  can  dwell  under 
their  own  roof-tree,  and  till  their  own  lands 
in  peace,  unhampered  by  the  conviction  that 
again  their  home  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
their  house  left  unto  them  desolate.  That  age- 
long fear  is  over  and  past;  the  old  curse  has 
exhausted  itself  and  the  ancient  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter:  for 

First  by  the  King,  and  then  by  the  State, 
And  thirdly  by  that  which  is  thrice  as  great 
As  these,  and  a  thousand- fold  stronger  and 

higher, 
Has  Baxendale  Hall  been  made  fuel  of  fire. 


THE  END. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  November  i,  1902. 

October  business  generally  was  very  good, 
there  being  a  number  of  reasons  for  this,  such 
as  the  continuance  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  school  and  college  trade,  the  revival 
of  library  purchases  and  a  large  list  of  new 
publications. 

Sales  of  fiction  easily  led  all  other  classes 
of  literature.  The  Virginian  maintained  its 
position  as  the  most  popular  book  of  the  day. 
and  was  closely  followed  by  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,  and  these  two  books,  which 
have  been  the  leaders  all  through  the  summer, 
do  not  seem  likely  to  be  displaced  at  an  early 
date.  The  Two  Vanrcvels,  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  Confessions  of  a  Wife,  by  Mary  Ad- 
ams, and  Donovan  Pasha,  by  Gilbert  Parker, 
are  October  publications  which  immediately 
took  places  among  the  best  sellers.  Fuel  of 
Fire,  by  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  Gabriel 
Tolliver,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  In  the 
King's  Byways,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  The 
Intrusions  of  Peggy,  by  Anthony  Hope.  The 
Loom  of  Life,  by  Charles  Frederic  Goss.  and 
A  Song  of  a  Single  Note,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
are  but  a  partial  list  of  the  new  novels  of  the 
month  by  well-known  authors. 

lust-So  Stories,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  easily 
leads  the  juvenile  publications  of  the  month, 
and  is  even  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of 


best  selling  books,  while  new  books  by  Andrew 
Lang,  John  Kendrick  Bangs  and  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson  are  included  in  an  addition  to  titles 
for  the  young  of  such  proportions  as  to  sug- 
gest that  many  of  this  class  of  books  will  hard- 
ly command  sales  in  the  short  season  allotted 
to  them  sufficient  to  warrant  their  publication. 
In  fact,  the  new  books  of  all  kinds  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  make  it  a  question  whether  the 
average  dealer  can  even  represent  them  and 
not  become  badly  overstocked. 

From  the  miscellaneous  works  of  the  month 
may  be  selected  The  Book  of  loyous  Children, 
by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  A  Christmas  Greet- 
**g>  by  Marie  Corelli,  and  Literature  and  Life, 
by  William  Dean  Howells,  as  likely  to  have 
popular  sales,  while  A  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People,  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  already 
an  accepted  authority.  Letters  of  a  Self- 
Made  Merchant  to  His  Son,  by  George  Horace 
Lorimer,  is  already  meeting  with  a  demand  an- 
ticipated by  its  publishers,  and  The  Social  Lad- 
der,  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  is  the  new  addi- 
tion to  his  always  popular  drawings. 

Announcements  are  such  that  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  a  falling  off.  either  in  numbers  or 
character,  of  the  output  for  the  closing  months 
of  the  year.  Cecilia,  the  Last  of  the  Vestals, 
by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  The  Blue  Flower,  by 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  The  Conquest,  by  Eva  Em- 
ery Dye,  and  new  works  by  Alice  Morse  Earle, 
John  Fiske  and  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  are 
shortly  to  be  ready. 
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The  following  titles  are  a  list  of  the  best 
selling  books  of  the  month  past: 

The  Virginian.      By  Owen  Wister.      $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Alice 
Caldwell  Hegan.     $1.00. 

Tne  Two  Vanrevels.  By  Booth  Tarking- 
ton.     $1.50. 

Confessions  of  a  Wife.  By  Mary  Adams. 
$1.50. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.  By  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.      $1.50. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.    $1.50. 

Donovan  Pasha.    By  Gilbert  Parker.    81.5a 

The  Spenders.  By  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 
$1.50. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.     $1.50. 

Captain  Macklin.  By  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis.    $1.50. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.     $1.50. 

Hearts  Courageous.  By  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives.     $1.50. 
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WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  November  I,  1902. 
Business  was  excellent  right  from  the  open- 
ing lo  the  closing  days  of  last  month,  and  this 
with  the  present  stable  condition  of  trade  in- 
dicates almost  without  doubt  that  the  season  is 
Soing  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  record.  The 
emand  is  very  even  and  spreads  over  all 
classes  of  books.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the 
autumn  books  are  going  well,  and  selling  pret- 
ty nearly  in  accordance  with  reasonable  expec- 
tations. Mo  derate- priced  holiday  and  dainty 
bindings,  especially  the  season's  novelties,  are 
going  well  among  the  trade  generally,  and 
this  kind  of  stock  is  evidently  expected  to  be 
in  good  request  during  the  holidays.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  demand  for  the  complete 
works  of  author  in  sets  is  very  moderate,  and 
the  various  lines  of  twelvemos,  etc.,  show  de- 

The  Two  Vanrevels  was  not  only  the  best 
selling  book  received  during  October,  but  was 
moreover  the  leading  book  of  the  month.     The 

considering  that  it  has  been  before  the  public 
several  months.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  continues  to  grow  in  favour,  and  among 
others  which  deserve  mention  on  account  of 
their  good  selling  qualities  may  be  mentioned 
Captain  Macklin.  Donovan  Pasha,  On  For- 
tune's Road,  Temporal  Power,  The  Spenders, 
The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,  Castle  Craney- 
crow, The  Mississippi  Babble  and  A  Speck- 
led Bird. 

The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son  is  meeting  with  a  good  local  sale,  and 
Confessions  of  a  Wife,  the  book  which  was 
one  nf  the  serial  successes  of  the  year,  is  also 
starting  off  well. 

New  juvenile  books  do  not.  as  a  rule,  at- 
tract much  attention  until  the  holidays,  but  an 
exceptionally  ftood  local  demand  awaited  the 
publication  last  month  of  Prince  Silverwings, 
by  Mrs.  Carter  Harrison. 


The  list  of  the  best-selling  books  of  last 
month  is  as  follows: 
The  Two  Vanrevels.     By  Booth  Tarkington. 

The  Virginian.     By  Owen  Wister.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Al- 
ice C.  Hegan.     $1.00. 

On  Fortune's  Road.    By  Will  Payne.    $1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.  By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.    $1.50. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  G.  B.  McCutcheon. 
81.5a 

The  Mississippi  Bubble,  By  Emerson 
Hough.     Si.Sa 

Captain  Macklin.     By  R.  H.  Davis.     $1.50. 

Donovan  Pasha.     By  Gilbert  Parker.    Si. 50. 

Dorothy  Vernon.    By  Charles  Major.    51,50. 

The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky.  By  O.  J. 
Liljenkranz.     $1.50. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.    $1.50. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Octobek  10  to  November  10. 
NEW  YORK. 

American  Book  Company: 

Vergil's  .ADneid.    Henry  S.  Frieze. 

Mental  Arithmetic.     I.  C.  McNeill. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia.     Clifton  Price. 
Appleton : 

Jacks  of  All  Trades.     Katharine  N.  Bird- 


sail. 

Erb.     W.  Pett  Ridge. 
Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

Life  of  Ulrich  Zwingli.      Samuel  Simpson. 
Barnes  and  Company: 

One's  Womenkind.      Louis  Zanewill. 

The  Winning  of  Sarenne.     St.  Clair  Beall. 
Brent  ano  : 

Annals  of  Old  Manhattan.     Julia  M.  Col- 


Century  Company : 

Napoleon  Jackson.      Ruth  McEnery  Stu- 

Tl.e   Call   of  the   Sea   and   Other   Poems. 

L.  Frank  Tooker. 
Daniel   Webster,      John  Bach  McMaster. 
Luncheons.     Mary  Ronald. 
Barnahy  Lee.     John  Bennett 
The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl.     Eleanor 

The  Bible  for  Children.  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Brown,  and  Introduction 
bv  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D.D. 

The  Rivals.      R.  B.  Sheridan. 

In  Mcmoriam.      Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.      Benjamin  E. 

A  Treatise  on  Title  Pages.    Theodore  Low 

De  Vinnc. 
The   Story  of  Athens.      Howard    Crosby 

Butler,  A.M. 
Recollections  of  a  Player.     J.  H  Stoddart. 
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The  Century  Classics:  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney Through  France  and  Italy.  Mr. 
Yorick  (Laurence  Sterne). 

Essays  of  Elia.     Charles  Lamb. 

Old  English  Masters.  Engraved  by  Tim- 
othy Cole.  With  Historical  Notes  by 
John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 

Mind  Power  and  Privileges.  Albert  B. 
Olston. 

Famous  Composers.  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole.     2  vols. 

Famous  Artists.     Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

Messages  of  the  Masters.  Amory  H. 
Bradford. 

The  Upper  Currents.     J.  R.  Miller. 

How  the  Twins  Captured  a  Hessian.  James 
Otis. 

Molly.     Barbara  Yechton. 

Daisies  and  Diggleses.     Evelyn  Raymond. 

The  Wonder  Ship.     Sophie  Swett. 

Whispering  Tongues.     Homer  Greene. 

Miss  DePeyster's  Boy.  Etheldred  B. 
Barry. 

A  Little  Dusky  Hero.  Harriet  T.  Corn- 
stock. 

The  I  Can  School.     Eva  A.  Madden. 

The  Caxton  Club.     Amos  R.  Wells. 

Master  Frisky.      Clarence  W.  Hawkes. 

The  Child  and  the  Tree.  Bessie  Kenyon 
Ulrich. 

Light  Ho,  Sir.     Frank  T.  Bullen. 

The  Coming  City.  Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

The  Elegy  of  Faith.     William  Rader. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.     Robert  Browning. 

To-day  and  To-morrow.  J.  R.  Miller, 
D.D. 

If  I  Were  a  College  Student.  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  LL.D. 

Immensee.     Theodor  Storm. 

In  Perfect  Peace.     J.  R.  Miller. 

Ways  of  Well  Doing.  Humphrey  J.  Des- 
mond. 

Daily  Maxims  from  Amiel's  Journal.  Ed- 
ited by  Orline  Gates. 

The  Cardinal  Virtues.  William  De  Witt 
Hyde. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Wanted:    A    Chaperon.     Paul    Leicester 

Ford. 
The  Lady  of  the  Barge.     W.  W.  Jacobs. 
A  Song  of  a  Single  Note.       Amelia  E. 
.  Barr. 
Moth  and  Rust.     Mary  Cholmondeley. 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

How  to  Cook  Husbands.   Elizabeth  Strong 

Worthin«?ton. 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson. 
The  Love  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  and 

Leigh  Hunt. 
Strength  for  Every  Day.     A  Compilation 

of  Ideal  Thoughts. 
Rodari.  Sculptor.     Virginia  E.  Pennoyer. 
Out  of  Doors.     Quotations  from  Nature 

Lovers.      Selected  and   Illustrated  by 

Rosalie  Arthur. 


Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Little  Masterpieces  of  Science.  Six  vol- 
umes.    Edited  by  George  lies. 

American  Master  of  Painting.  Charles  H. 
Caffin. 

The  Solitary  Path.    Helen  Huntington. 

Cap'n  Titus.     Clay  Emery. 

Patience;  or,  Bunthorne's  Bride.  W.  S. 
Gilbert. 

The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate.  Una  L. 
Silberrad. 

How  to  Make  Rugs.     Candace  Wheeler. 

The  Book  of  Weddings.  Mrs.  Burton 
Kingsland. 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving.  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Table.  George  H. 
El  lw  anger. 

Danny.     Alfred  Ollivant. 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds.  Neltje  Blan- 
chan. 

Fenno  and  Company : 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Purple.       George 

Gilbert. . 
Thelma.     Marie  Corelli. 
The  Weaving  of  Webs.    F.  W.  van  Praag. 

Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 

The  Lost  Wedding  Ring.  Cortlandt  Mey- 
ers, D.D. 

Kuloskap,  the  Master,  and  Other  Algonkin 
Poems.  Translated  metrically  by 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

Grafton  Press: 

The  Song  of  the  Wedding  Bells.     William 

Bonnie  Ockhame. 
Love    Songs    and    Other    Poems.      Owen 

Innsly. 
Edward  Reynolds.   William  L.  Lillibridge. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Lewis  Car- 
roll. 

In  the  Morning  Glow.     Roy  R.  Gilson. 

The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.     Anthony  Hope. 

Literature  and  Life.      W.  D.  Howell  s. 

The  Conquest  of  Rome.      Matilde  Serao. 

The  Lovable  Tales  of  Janey  and  Josey  and 
Joe.      Gertrude  Smith. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Justin 
McCarthv.     Two  volumes. 

Winslow  Plain.      Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene. 

The  Deserted  Village.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Illustrated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 

The  Red  House.      E.  Nesbit. 

A  History  of  the  American  People. 
Woodrow  Wilson.     Five  volumes. 

Harper's  Cook  Book  Encyclopaedia.  Ed- 
ited by  Harper's  Bazar. 

Hinds  and  Noble: 

How  to  Study  Literature. 

Hograve  and  Company : 

Hazel  Pierce.     William  A.  Ilo. 

Jenkins : 

Le  Roi  Ap6pi.     Victor  Cherbuliez. 

Lane: 

With  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena :  Being  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.*  V&cev  ^xs&s&x  "\tcat 
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lated    from    the   French   of   Paul    Fti- 

meaux  by  Edith  S.   Stokoc. 
Dream  Days.      Kenneth  Grahame. 
Early    Prose   Writings   of   James    Russell 

Lowell.      With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Dr. 

Hale  of    Boston,    and  an   Introduction 

by  Walter  Littlcfield. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the  Later  Re- 
public.    Charles  Oman. 

The  Land  of  the  Latin.  Ashton  R.  Wil- 
lard. 

The  Burgcs  Letters.      Edna  Lyall. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
E.  P.  Roberts. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Christian  Year.  Ran- 
dolph II.  McKim.  D.D. 

The  Book  of  Romance.  Edited  by  An- 
drew Lang. 

The  Rommany  Stone.     J.  H.  Yoxall.  M.P. 

The  Lord  Protector.      S.  Level t  Yeats. 

Life,  the  Interpreter.      Phyllis  Bottome. 

In  Kings'  Bvways.      Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

The  Golliwogg's  Air-Ship.  Florence  K. 
Upton. 

Macmillan  Company : 

Chaucer's   Prologue.     Edited,   with   Notes 

and  Glossary,  by  Andrew  Ingraham. 
Alfred     Tennyson.      Sir     Alfred     Lyall, 

K.C.B. 
Bayard's  Courier.      K.  Benson. 
Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace.     Alfred  Austin. 
The  Splendid  Idle  Forties.    Gertrude  Ath- 

Whcn  the   Birds  Go   North   Again.      Ella 

Higginson. 
The  Other  Bov.     Evelyn  Sharp. 
A  Forest  Orchard  and  Other  Stories.  Ella 

Higginson. 
Dante  and  the  Animal  Kingdom.     Richard 

Thayer  Holbrook,  Ph.D. 
Essays  of  Richard  Steele,      L,  E.  Steele, 

M.A. 
Peterkin.      Mrs.  Molesworth. 
The  Reign  of  King  Oberon.     Walter  Jer- 

rold. 
The  Henchman.      Mark  Lee  Luther. 
The  Holy  Land.     Painted  bv  John  Fully 

love.      Described  bv  John  Kelman. 
Jan  Van  Elselo.    Gilbert  and  Marion  Cole- 
ridge. 
Bv  Dulvcrcombc  Water.     Harold  Vailing*. 
The  Crisis.       James  K.    Hackelt  edition. 

Winston  Churchill. 
The  New  Empire.     Brooks  Adams. 
Pickett's  Gap.      Homer  Greene. 
Cecilia.     F.  Marion  Crawford. 
The  Teaching  of  English.    Perciv.il  Chubb. 
Stories  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Forum, 

Isabel  T-ovcll. 
Stories  of  California,      Ella  M.  Sexton. 
Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine. 
The  Ghost  Camp;  or.  The  Avengers.   Rolf 

Boldrewood, 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psvehologv. 

Written  bv  Mativ   Hands  and  edited  by 

James  Mark  Baldwin, 
F.ssavs     Historical     and     Literary.      John 

Fiskc.     Two  volumes. 
Mariclla  of  Out  West.     Ella  Higgicion. 


Roger  Drake.     Captain  of  Industry.   Het 

ry  K.  Webster. 
The  Four  Feathers.    A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
Cranford.      Mrs.  Gaskell.      Illustrated  b 

Hugh  Thomson. 
The    Diamond    Mines    of    South    Africa 

Gardner  F.  Williams. 
Poems   by    Percy   Bysshe   Shelley.     Intrc 

duction  by  Walter  Raleigh. 
Northern    Hero    Legends.      Dr.    Otto    I 

Jiriczck. 
Oldfield.       Nancy   Huston   Banks.       Illu* 

t rated   edition. 
The  Quest  of  Happiness.     Newell  Dwigr 

Hillis. 
The  Battle  with  the  Slum.     Jacob  A.  Rii: 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Emmy  Lou :  Her  Book  and  Heart.  Georg 

Madden  Martin. 
The  Taskmasters,      George  K.  Turner. 

How  Baldy  Won  the  County  Seat.  Charle 
Josiah  Adams. 
New  Amsterdam  Book  Company : 

Vovages  to  the  Arctic.      Alexander  Mac 
Kenzie.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

With  Force  and  Arms.     Howard  R.  Garii 
Outlook  Company : 

The  Tragedy  of  Pclec.      George  Kennar 
Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Boys  of  Waveney.      By  Robert  Leigh 

Sonnets   from  the  Portuguese.      Elizabetl 

Barrett  Browning. 
The  Earth  and  the  Fulness  Thereof.     Pe 

tcr  Rosegger. 
Earth-Burial     and     Cremation.      Augustu 

G.   Cobb. 
A  Christmas  Carol,     Charles  Dickens. 
Idylls  of  the  King.    Alfred  Tennyson.    II 

lu-tratitms  in  photogravure. 
William   Morris.      Elizabeth  Luther  Cary 
Insurance   and   Crime.       Alexander   Colli 

Campbell. 
Sons  of  Francis.     Anne  Macdonell. 
Kiiti'iu-  Families  of  Xew  York.     Marghe 

rita  Arlina  Hamm.     Two  volumes. 
.Revel)  Company: 

The    Queen    of   Little    Barrymorc    Street 

Gertrude  Smith. 
Under   Calvin's   Spell.       Deborah   Alcock 
The  Ruling  Qualitv.      Herbert  L.  Willett 
This    is    for    You.      Love    Poems    of   thi 

Saner  Sort.      Selected  hy  William  Sin 

clair  Lord. 
Rollicking  Rhymes.      Amos  R.  Wells. 
Riggs   Publishing  Company: 

Bikcy  the  Skicyclc,  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
Russell : 

The  Tiger  and  the  Insect.     John  Habber 

The   Book   of    loyous   Children.       Jame: 

Whitcomb  Riley. 
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Out  of  Gloucester.     James  B.  Connolly. 

Raleigh  in  Guiana.     Barrett  Wendell. 

Whom  the  Gods  Destroyed.  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam. 

Madame  de  Pompadour.  H.  Noel  Wil- 
liams. 

Cross  Country  with  Horse  and  Hound. 
Frank  Sherman  Peer. 

What  a  Girl  Can  Make  and  Do.  Lina 
Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard. 

A  Fighting  Frigate,  and  other  Essays  and 
Addresses.      Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine.  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin. 

The  Blue  Flower.     Henry  Van  Dyke. 

The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to  the  Indus- 
trial Situation.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

The  Little  White  Bird.     J.  M.  Barrie. 

Jethro  Bacon  and  the  Weaker  Sex.  F.  J. 
Stimson. 

The  Joy  of  Living.  Hermann  Sudermann. 
Translated  by  Edith  Wharton. 

Euclid:  His  Life  and  System.  Thomas 
Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus.  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company : 

The  Territorial  Growth  of  the  United 
States.     William  A.  Mowry. 

Heroes  of  Myth.  Lillian  L.  Price  and 
Charles  B.  Gilbert. 

Labberton's  Universal  History. 

The  Woman's  Manual  of  Law.  Mary  A. 
Greene. 

Stokes  and  Company: 

Love,  Laurels  and  Laughter.  Beatrice 
Hanscom. 

The  River.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

Red  Folk  and  Wild  Folk.  Edwin  Willard 
Deming. 

Young  George.      Edith  Farmiloe. 

Fairy  Tales  from  the  Swedish.  G. 
Djurklo. 

The  Last  American.  A  Fragment  from  the 
Journal  of  Khanli.  Presented  by  J.  A. 
Mitchell. 

Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb.  Fannie  M. 
Dickerson  and  Mary  Herself. 

The  Story  of  Du  Barry.     James  L.  Ford. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Alexandre  Du- 
mas.     Harry  A.  Sourr. 

A  Daughter  of  Raasay.  William  Mac- 
Leod Raine. 

Francesca  da  Rimini.  Gabriele  D'Annun- 
zio. 

Street  and  Smith : 

The  Red  Shirts.     Herbert  E.  Hamblen. 

Taylor  and  Company : 

Little  Miss  Sunshine.  Gabrielle  E.  Jack- 
son. 

Mother  Earth.  Frances  Harrod  (Frances 
Forbes-Robertson) . 

The  Son  of  Magnus.     Paul  Harboe. 

Wessels  Company: 

The  Conquest  of  the  Air.  John  Alexander. 


Authors  at  Home.  Edited  by  J.  L.  and 
J.  B.  Gilder. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dana,  Estes  and  Company: 

A  Treasury  of  Humorous  Poetry.  Edited 
by  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

School  of  the  Woods.      William  J.  Long. 
The  Seven  Little  Sisters.    Jane  Andrews. 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 
Translations    from    Old    English    Poetry. 
Cook  and  Tinker. 

Heath  and  Company: 

The  Right  Reading  for  Children.  Com- 
piled by  Charles  Welsh. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches.      Bettina  Von 

Hutten. 
Jesus'  Way.      William  De  Witt  Hyde. 
The  Diary  of  a  Saint.     Arlo  Bates. 
The  Heritage.     Burton  Egbert  Stevenson. 
A   Pocketful   of    Posies.      Abbie   Farwell 

Brown. 
Avery.     Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Grimm  Tales  Made  Gay.      Guy  Wetmore 

Carryl. 

Lee  and  Shepard : 

The  Tenth  Commandment.     M.  L.  Glent- 

worth. 
Sisters  of  Reparatrice.    Lucia  Gray  Swett. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company : 

The  Princess  Kalisto  and  Other  Tales  of 
the  Fairies.      William  Dana  Orcutt. 

Loth  r  op : 

Eagle  Blood.     James  Crcelman. 
Richard  Gordon.      Alexander  Black. 
The  Whirlwind.    Rupert  Hughes. 

Mystic  River  Book  Company: 

Loves  of  Great  Men  and  Other  Essays. 
Salvarona. 

Oakwood  Publishing  Company: 

The  Boy:  How  to  Help  Him  Succeed.  A 
Symposium  of  Successful  Experiences. 
Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 

Page  and  Company: 

Barbara  Ladd.     Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Roberts  Publishing  Company: 

A  Disciple  of  Plato.    Alligood  Beach. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company : 

Letters  of  a  Self- Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son. 

The  Beacon  Biographies.  John  James  Au- 
dubon.    John  Burroughs. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Conkey  Company: 

Poems  of  Power.     Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Coolidge  and  Waterloo: 

These  Arc  My  !«*<&&.    ^tastac*  ^i&k&k*. 
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McClurg  and  Company : 

The    Pete    and    Polly    Stories.      Carolyn 

Wells. 
Coquo  and  the  King's  Children.      Cornelia 

Baker. 
The  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark.   With 
an  Introduction  and  Index  by  James  K. 
Hosmer.  LL.D. 
Stone  and  Company: 

The  Life  of  a  Woman.     R.  V.  Risley. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Barric  and  Son : 

Roman    Contemporain ;    Mademoiselle    de 
Maupin.     Theophilc  Gautier.      Vols.  I. 
and  II. 
Biddle: 

On  the  Cross.      Wilhelminc  von  Hillern 
and  Mary  J.  Safford. 
Fisher  and  Company  : 

Our   Annual    Execution.       Preceded   by   a 
Word  on  the  Annual*  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray. 
Griffith  and  Rowland  Press : 

A  Lily  of  France.      By  Caroline  Atwater 
Mason. 
International  Printing  Company: 

Some  Loiters  of  an  American  Woman 
Concerning  Love  and  Other  Things. 
Sarah  Biddle. 


Jewish  Publication  Societv  of  America: 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book.  5663. 
Cyrus  Adlcr. 

Lippineott : 

The    Novels   of   William    Harrison    Ains- 

Spendthrift. 

Miser's  Daughter.    2  vols. 

Crichlon.     2  vols. 

Woven  with  the  Ship.  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Snows.     Jack  London. 

A  Blaze  of  Clorv.        [ohn    Strang   Winter. 

The  Iligliwav  of"  Fate.      Rosa  N."  Carey. 

Adam  Rush.      Lynn  Ruby  Meekins. 

The  Inevitable.      Philip  Vcrrill  Mifihds. 

The  Temple  Bible :  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Later 
Pauline  Epistles :  Raman-.  F.|>hesians. 
Philippians  and  Colosiians.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  and  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Proverbs.  Kcclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  The  Book  of  Job  and  the 
Book  of  Ruth. 

The  Old  Court  Suburb.  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobs.m.     2  vols. 

Chambers's  Cyclopedia  of  English  Lit- 
erature.    New    edition.       Vol.    II. 

New  York.  Old  and  New.  Rnfus  Rock- 
well Wilson.     2  vols. 

Delight  the  Soul  gf  Art.  Arthur  Jerome 
Eddy. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company : 

Ralph  Granger's  Fortune.     William  P( 

The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Electra.     Cha 

P.  Chipman. 
In  a  Car  of  Gold.     P.  L.  Gray. 
Roy  and  Rosy  Rocks.   Mary  Agnes  By: 
Billy  Whiskers.    The  Autobiography  c 

Goat.      Frances  Trego  Montgomery. 
Animal    Life.      In    Rhymes   and    Jing 

Elizabeth  May. 
Timothy  and  His  Friends.       Mary  E.  '. 

land. 
A  Red  Man  of  Quality.     Edward  Billit 
Phil  and  Dick.     Enrique  H.  Lewis. 
Larry    Barlow's    Ambition.     Arthur 

Winficld. 
A  Struggle  for  a  Fortune.    Harry  Cas 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Clarke  Company  : 

Colonel  John  Gitnby  of  the  Maryland  L 
A.  A.  Gun  by. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
Clarke  and  Company : 

Paths  of  the  Mound-Building  Indians  ; 
Great  Game  Animals.  Archer  Ba 
Hulbert. 


Lord: 

The  Ron 
Field. 


EVANSTON,  ILL. 


i  Old  Fool.      Ros* 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Bowen-Merrill  Company: 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Santa  Cla 

L.   Frank  Baum. 
Francczka.      Molly  Elliot  Scawell. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Westwind  Songs.      Arthur  Upson. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Irwin  Press : 

The  History  of  Mr.  John  Decastro  % 
His  Brother  Bat.  Commonly  Called  C 
Crab.  The  Merry  Matter  Written 
John  Mathers.      2  vols. 

SALEM.  MASS. 

The  Salem  Press  Company: 

Colonel  Alexander  K.  MeClure's  Rec 
lections  of  Half  a  Century. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Elder  and  Shepard : 

The  Philosophy  of  Despair.     David  St 

Jordan, 
The  Romance  of  the  Commonplace,     G 
ctt  Burgess. 
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Moods  and  Outdoor  Verses.  Richard 
Askham.  Introduction  by  Edwin  Mark- 
ham.  m     . 

A  Balloon  Ascension  at  Midnight.  By 
George  Eli  Hall.  With  Silhouettes  by 
Gordon  Ross. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Press  of  the  Hadley  Printing  Company: 

The  Early  History  of  the  Maumee  Valley. 
John  E.  Gunckel. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Herbert  Publishing  Company: 

Charles  Killbuck.     Francis  C.  Huebner. 
Kathlamet  Texts.     Franz  Boas. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Company: 
A  Christmas  Posy  of  Carols,  Songs  and 
Other  Pieces.     Lady  Lindsay. 

Chapman  and  Hall: 

Two  Masques.     Oswald  Crawford. 

Allen  George: 

Unpopular  Papers.      Norman  Alliston. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween November  1  and  December  1,  1902. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned : 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Vultures.    Merriman.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Lovers'  Progress.     Visitelley.     (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Ship  of  Dreams.   Forsslund.    (Harper.) 

$1.50.  m 

5.  The  Maid  at  Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Edges.  Woods.   (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

|.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives.      (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.   Hope.    (Harper.) 

$150. 

6.  The    Pharaoh    and    the    Priest.     Glovatski. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

I.  The  Two  Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 
Qure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


2.  The  Maid-at-Arms.    Chambers.    (Harper.) 

3.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)      $1.50. 

4.  The  Vultures.    Merriman.    (Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Emmy  Lou.     Martin.      (McClure,    Phillips 

&  Co.)      $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Captain  Macklin.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Gabriel  Tolliver.    Harris.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Letters  of   a   Self-Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria.   Watanna.    (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $T-50- 

5.  The  Vultures.   Merriman.    (Harper.)   $1.50- 

6.  Fuel  of  Fire.     Fowler.      (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $i-5<>- 

3.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.       (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Maid  at  Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50- 

6.  Founding    of    Fortunes.     Barlow.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.   (Appleton.)  $i-50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Vultures.   Merriman.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Two    Vanrevels.    Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Temporal   Power.    Corelli.      ( Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)      $1.50. 

6.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.  (jScrifcwmt^  V*..^ 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The   Two    Vanrcvels.      Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

4.  The  Leopard's   Spots.      Dixon.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  On  Fortune's  Road.      Payne.     (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.    (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Donovan  Pasha.     Parker.  (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Vultures.   Merriman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  Temporal   Power.     Corelli.      (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Two    Vanrevels.      Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.      Lorimer.   (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Right     Princess.     Burnham.       (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

1.  The  Loom  of  Life.     Goss.      (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Tom  Tad.    Venable.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Long  Straight  Road.     Horton.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

1.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Maid  at  Arms.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

5.  The   Leopard's    Spots.     Dixon.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Donovan     Pasha.        Parker.        (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

DENVER.  COL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Captain  Macklin.  Davis.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 


3.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

5.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made  Merchant   to  His 

Son.    Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The   Two   Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.08. 

2.  The  Vultures.    Merriman.    (Harper.)  $1.08. 

3.  New    France    and    New    England.      Fiske. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.65. 

4.  The  Unspeakable  Scot.      Crosland.      (Put- 

nam.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria.   Watanna.    (Har- 

per.)     $1.08. 

6.  Joe's  Paradise.     Saunders.     (Page.)     $1.10. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.    Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  The    Hound    of    the    Baskervilles.      Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

4.  The  Leopard's  Spots.      Dixon.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

5.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Long  Straight  Road.     Horton.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Fortunes    of    Oliver  Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Donovan  Pasha.   Parker.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Maid  at  Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.    (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Letters   of  a    Self- Made    Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.      (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Two   Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Vultures.    Merriman.    (Harper.)    $150. 

5.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Kindred  of  the  Wild.      Roberts.      (Page.) 

$2.00. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Wanted:    A    Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

2.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Temporal  Power.     Corelli.      (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Vultures.  Merriman.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 
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MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Leopard's   Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Wooing  of  Judith.     Kennedy.      (Dou- 

bleday,  Page  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.      (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Mississippi  Bubble.     Hough.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

6.  Temporal  Power.     Corel  li.      (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)      $1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  Donovan  Pasha.    Parker.    (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Letters   of   a    Self-Made  Merchant   to    His 

Son.    Lorimer.     (Briggs.)     $1.50. 

3.  Chinese  Quaker.     Blessing-Eyster.     (Rcvell 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Victors.      Barr.      (Copp-Clark     Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Fight  with   France.     Bradlev.      (Morang.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.   Hope.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Captain  Macklin.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Two   Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  New    France    and    New    England.     Fiske. 

.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.65  net. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Taikington.       (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Gabriel  Tolliver.     Harris.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Fortunes    of    Oliver  Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Donovan  Pasha.   Parker.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  Wanted:    A    Chaperon.       Ford.        (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

6.  Captain  Macklin.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Hearts   Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mcr- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Temporal  Power.    Corel  li.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Fuel  of  Fire.    Fowler.    (Appleton.)      $1.50. 
8.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  The    Two    Vanrevels.    Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

2.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 


3.  The  Leopard's  Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

6.  Come    with    Me    into    Babylon.       Wajd. 

( Stokes.)     $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

2.  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria.   Watanna.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

3.  Temporal  Power.     Corelli.      (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Daniel  Webster.   McMaster.    (Century  Co.) 

$2.00  net. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Maid  at  Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Barbara  Ladd.     Roberts.     (Page.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Audrey.     Johnston.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)      $1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wrister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Geological  Story  of  Oregon.     Condon. 

(Gill  Co.)      $1.50  net. 

4.  Temporal  Power.      Corelli.      (Dodd.  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

6.  Letters   of  a    Self- Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)      $1.50. 

3.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)      $1.50. 

4.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Letters   of   a    Self-Made    Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.    (Small.  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

6.  The   Two   Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Ranson's  Folly.    Davis.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Temporal  Power.     Corelli.      (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 
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5.  Audrey.     Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.      Hope.      (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wistcr.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

3.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scrihner.)      $1.50. 

4.  Captain  Macklln,   Davis.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 
■5.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Chire,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
6.  The    Rescue.      Sedgwick.      (Century    Co.) 
$1-50. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

I.  Wanted:     A    Chaperon.       Ford.        (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 
a.   The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 
(Scribner.)      $1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.   Wistcr.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Maid-at-Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$i.5& 

5.  The  Mississippi   Bubble.      Hough.       (Bow- 

cn-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Hearts   Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowcn-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Maid  at  Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Vultures.    Merriman.    (Harper.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Two  Vanrcvcls.      Tarkington.       (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $t.50. 

5.  Castle  Crancycrow.    McOntcheon.    (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Temporal  Power.    Corclli.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.   Wistcr.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)      Si. 50. 

4.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  Castle  Crancycrow.    McCutcheon.    (Stone.) 

$i.S0. 

6.  Captain  Mackliu.  Davis.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

TORONTO.  CANADA. 

I.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

$1.50. 
2-  Captain  Macklin.   Davis.  (Longton  &  Hall.) 

Si. 50. 

3.  The  Vultures.   Merriman.   (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  The  Virginian.     Wister.     (Morang.)    $150. 

5.  Mri.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Brings.)    75  cents. 

6.  The  Blazed  Trail.   White.  (Morang.)  $i.S<X 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

i.  The  Virginian.  Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.51 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hcgu 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Two  Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mi 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

4.  Donovan  Pasha.     Parker.    (McClure,  Phi 

lips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

5.  The     Eternal     City.      Cainc.      (Appleton. 

$1-50. 

6.  Captain  Macklin.  Davis.    (Scribner.)  $.1.5 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


The    Two   Vanrevels.     Tarkington. 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  Hearts  Courageous.      Rives.     (Bowcn-Me 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hega 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

5.  The  Maid-at-Arms.    Chambers.    (Harper. 

O.W.) 

6.  The  Children  of  the  Wild.    Roberts.     (Pai 

&  Co.)    $2.00. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  H 

Son.    Lorimer.     (Small.  Maynard  &  Co, 
$1.50. 

2.  Donovan  Pasha.   Parker.   (Appleton.)   $1.5 

3.  The   Two  Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mi 


5.  Indian  Boyhood.  Eastman.    (McClu: 

lips  &  Co.)    $1.60  net. 

6.  Longfellow.    Higginson.     (Houghton,  Mi 

flin  &  Co.)    $1.10  net. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  sellir 
books  are  selected  .according  to  the  followir 
system : 

mm 
A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives    10 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According  to   the    foregoing   lists,   the   si 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of  d 
mand  during  the  month  are : 

poihi 

1.  The  Virginian.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$150 3! 

2.  The  Two  Vanrevels.  Tarkington.   (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50 a; 

f  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 
_   1      Hegan.     (Century  Co.)    $1.00....     n 
3-  1  Donovan   Pasha.     Parker.      (Anple- 

(      ton.)     $1.50   H 

5.  Captain     Macklin.       Davis.        (Scrib- 

ner.)    $i-SO i 

6.  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.    Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50 ; 
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5AFE-0UARD 

What  the  life-saver  is  to  the  sea- 
farer Lifebuoy  Soap  is  to  the  entire 
human    race-  a    safeguard.         Protect 
yourself  against  the  danger  of  contagious 
l  diseases.  An  atmosphere  of  cleanliness, 
k  purity  and    health   prevails   wherever  t 
^Lifebuoy  Soap   is   used   constantly. 
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CHFoONICLX  AND  COMMENT 

Manuscripts  submitted  to  Tub  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  either  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


The  editorial  crisis  in  the  office  of  The 
Bookman  is  at  an  end; 
.  Th.  Editorial  and  so  to  speak,  I'ordre 
crida  Bndad.  regne  a  Varsovie.  It  all 
came  about  in  this  way. 
Things  had  gone  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse.  All  conversation  in  the  office 
was  strictly  confined  to  matters  of  busi- 
ness— a  most  unusual  state  of  things. 
Long  intervals  of  oppressive  silence  pre- 
vailed. Both  editors  felt  uncomfortable, 
yet  each  had  too  much  pride  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  relax  the  tension.  Then 
it  came  to  pass  that  our  confidence  in 
Miss  Carolyn  Wells  was  marvellously 
justified.  And  please  note  how  much 
more  profound  was  her  psychology  than 
ours.  We  had  supposed,  in  our  simple- 
minded  masculine  way,  that  she  would 
send  in  a  clever  and  convincing  solution 
of  the  problem  about  Watson's  wedding 
present  from  Sherlock  Holmes.  Then  the 
Senior  Editor  would  have  triumphed 
over  the  Junior  Editor,  which  would  have 
been  pleasing,  but  which  would  have  left 
a  lingering  heritage  of  chagrin  behind  it. 
Not  so,  however,  does  Miss  Wells  do 
things.  She  dropped  into  the  office  one 
day,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  re- 
marked in  a  casual  sort  of  fashion  that 
she  had  been  making  for  years  a  collec- 
tion of  detective  stories,  which  had  now 
finally  grown  to  some  two  hundred  vol- . 
times ;  and  that  as  the  Editors  were  so 
much  interested  in  this  sort  of  literature, 
she  was  going  to  present  her  whole  collec- 
tion to  The  Bookman.  Presently  she 
went  out  again. and  at  once  there  was  per- 
ceptible a  distinct  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  office.  Each  Editor  was  very 
much  excited  over  the  prospect  of  revel- 
ling in  the  literature  of  detection ;  yet 
each  Editor  knew  perfectly  well  that  his 


enjoyment  would  be  dreadfully  curtailed 
unless  he  could  discuss  these  topics  with 
the  other  Editor.  Something  evidently 
had  to  be  done.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  it  was  the  Junior  Editor  who  at  this 
moment  showed  a  very  fine  and  delicate 
tact.  He  got  up,  and  after  whistling 
around  the  office  for  a  few  minutes, 
picked  up  his  golf-sticks  with  an  absent- 
minded  air  and  carried  them  down  into 
the  cellar.  When  he  came  back,  the  Senior 
Editor's  countenance  had  relaxed  into 
an  expression  of  great  geniality.  Then 
the  Junior  Editor  carelessly  observed : 
"Don't  you  think  that  Lecoq  made  a 
mistake  in  watching  May  through  a  hole 


:   LUTHER. 

Whose   political   novel   The   Henchman  is   re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number. 


in  the  ceiling  when  lie  was  expecting  to 
have  the  bread-pellet  thrown  in  with  a 
cipher  message  inside?  Now  if  lie  had 
only  watched  in  the  prison  yard,  he  might 
have  got  hold  of  the  accomplice."  The 
Senior  Editor  rose  at  this.  He  had  still 
another  theory  of  his  own.  The  argu- 
ment became  complicated  and  intensely 
absorbing.  Both  Editors  went  back  to 
the  beginning  and  raked  over  the  whole 
case  from  the  time  when  Lecoq  hurst  into 
the  hovel  of  the  Veuve  Chupin.  One 
question  led  to  another ;  the  enquetc  be- 
fore Scgnuiller  was  discussed  with  ani- 
mation ;  and  when  one  o'clock  arrived, 
both  Editors  went  out  to  luncheon  to  con- 
tinue the  controversy.  The  afternoon 
sped  on ;  and  the  sun  had  sunk  below 
the  Elatiron  Building,  and  the  myriad 
electric  lights  nf  (he  Waldorf-Astoria  bad 
hurst  out  111  the  gathering  darkness  be- 
fore the  symposium  ended.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  peace  was  at  last  restored. 
But  the  question  about  Dr.  Watson's 
wedding  present  will  probably  never  re- 
ceive a  satisfactory  solution. 


It   is   in   taking   impertinent   liberties 
with  the  original  text,  in 
Dickcna  in  the   reckless  suppression 

Pran».  of   entire    incidents   and 

in  the  arrogant  footnotes 
that  translators  of  important  works  of 
fiction  are  most  to  blame.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  titles  they  may  not  be  so  severe- 
ly criticised.  One  may  be  able  to  get 
around  idioms  in  the  body  of  a  novel 
when  one  has  a  whole  paragraph  in 
which  to  do  so.  When  the  title  of  a  book 
is  in  any  way  idiomatic,  that  is  an- 
other matter.  For  instance,  what 
translator  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  could 
find  the  exact  English  equivalent  for  Bel- 
Ami  f  How  could  Zola's  Pot-Bouille  be 
rendered  intelligibly  into  our  language? 
Some  of  the  French  titles  for  Kipling's 
books  which  we  gave  a  few  months  ago 
provoked  a  smile.  Some  of  the  titles  un- 
der which  Dickens's  novels  have  been 
known  to  French  readers  are  equallv 
amusing.  For  instance.  Hard  Times  be- 
comes Les  Temps  Diffieilcs;  but  what  can 
one  suggest?      The  Christmas  Carol  is 
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Le  Caatique  de  Noel,  which  is  not  bad. 
Mrs.  Lirriper's  Legacy  as  L'Heritage  de 
Mme.  Urriper  is  not  so  successful.  Then 
there  are  Nobody's  Luggage  as  Le  Bag- 
age  de  Personne;  Little  Dorrit  as  La 
Petite  Dorrit;  and  The  Pickwick  Papers 
as  Le  Pickxvick  Club. 
« 

Colonel  Thomas  Went  worth  Higgin- 
son's  biography  of  Long- 

Ladticiiow         fellow   in   the   American 
tiw  Mm.  Manof  Letters  Series  tells 

us  nothing  new  about 
Longfellow  the  writer,  but  it  gives  some 
very  interesting  glimpses  of  Longfellow 
the  man.  Longfellow  the  man  has  al- 
ways had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  us  be- 
cause he  was  a  social  and  tempera- 
mental anomaly.  Bred  up  in  the  New 
England  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
educated  at  a  small  academy  and  at  a 
provincial  college,  and  having  been  sur- 
rounded only  by  stiffening  social  influ- 
ences which  made  for-a  sort  of  mental 
rigidity  and  narrowness,  he  was,  never- 
theless, from  the  very  first  intellectually 
plastic,  endowed  with  a  natural  urbanity, 
and  remarkable  for  his  savoir  faire. 
When  he  went  to  Harvard  in  1836,  he 
merely  exchanged  the  provincialism  of 
Maine  for  the  still  more  intense  and  ag- 
gressive   provincialism    of    Boston    and 


M.    PUNCK-BRENTANO. 

Whose  studies  among  the  archives  of  Paris 

have  resulted   in  several   widely  discussed 

books,  among  them  Legends  of  the 

Bastille  and   the  recently  published 

The  Queen's  Necklace. 


The    author   of    Madame    Butterfly    and    The 
Darling  of  the  Gods,  one  of  the  dra- 
matic successes  of  the  season. 

Cambridge.  Yet  Longfellow  was  never 
other  than  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,  of  exceptional  tact  and  taste,  and 
with  an  innate  feeling  for  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  No  better  evidence  of 
this  can  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  the 
various  letters  of  his  included  in  this 
book  and  written  as  far  back  as  1837, 
1839  and  1842.  They  might  all  have 
been  composed  the  day  before  yesterday 
by  a  cultivated  gentleman  of  the  present 
time,  and  there  is  in  them  not  even  a 
trace  of  the  crudity  which  was  so  ram- 
pant in  the  Boston  of  Longfellow's  youth. 
Contrast  his  letters  concerning  a  leave  of 
absence  from  Harvard  with  the  replies 
made  by  old  Josiah  Quincy,  representing 
the  Harvard  Corporation.  Longfellow's 
letters  are  easy,  courteous,  natural  and 
well  bred;  old  Josiah  Quincy 's  letters 
have  all  the  combined  pomposity  and 
stodginess  of  a  retired  cheesemonger. 
Never  was  a  complete  antithesis  more 
plainly  manifested  than  this,  between  the 
man  who  was  born  cosmopolitan  and  the 
other  man  who  was  born  parochial. 
K 
So  few  individuals  to-day  ever  read 
Longfellow's  prose  works  that  Colonel 
Higginson  does  well  to  devote  some  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  two  novels  Hy- 
perion and  Kavanagh.     \k  ilmnwaV  -skA. 
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that  the  public  has  been  unjust  to  these 
two  books  in  neglecting  them;  yet  occa- 
sionally there  occur  in  them  things  which 
represent  the  Longfellow  of  daily  life — 
the  Longfellow  whose  table-talk  was 
really  worth  recording,  and  who  was 
criticised  by  people  at  Cambridge  for 
wearing  coats,  waistcoats  and  neckties 
with  a  dash  of  colour  in  them.  It  was 
the  memory  of  these  criticisms,  probably, 
which  led  Longfellow  to  make  one  of  the 
characters  say  in  Hyperion:  "The  ladies 
already  begin  to  call  you  'Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,'  and  they  say  that  your  gloves  are 
a  shade  too  light  for  a  strictly  virtuous 
man."  Some  of  Longfellow's  prose  epi- 
grams deserve  to  be  resurrected  as  they 
have  been  by  Colonel  Higginson.      The 


THOMAS    WENTWORTH     BIGCINSON, 

first  one  in  the  list  given  below  is  some- 
what Sherlockian: 

When  looking  for  anything  lost,  begin  by 
looking  where  you  think  it  is  not. 

Silence  is  a  great  peacemaker. 

In  youth,  all  doors  open  outward ;  in  old  age, 
they  all  open  inward. 

Amusements  are  like  specie  payments.  We 
do  not  much  care  for  them  if  we  know  that 
we  can  have  them;  but  we  like  to  know  that 
they  may  be  had. 

How  often  it  happens  that  after  we  know  a 
man  personally  we  cease  to  read  his  writings! 
Is  it  that  we  exhaust  him  by  a  look?  Is  it  that 
his  personality  gives  us  all  of  him  that  we  de- 


This  last,  as  Colonel  Higginson  right) 
says,  is  really  quite  profound ;  and  Long 
fellow  has  here  given  a  clue  to  the  tw 
explanations  of  the  fact  which  he  state 
For  it  is  true  that  a  personal  acquaintam 
with  some  authors  reveals  them  as  s 
shallow  that  we  care  nothing  thereaftf 
for  what  they  write ;  while  in  the  case  c 
others,  they  are  themselves  so  much  moi 
interesting  than  their  writings  that  w 
prefer  them  to  their  books,  which  onl 
dimly  shadow  forth  their  writers'  sug 
gestiveness  and  charm. 


Colonel  Higginson  gives  us  one  ver 
delightful  reminiscence  of  Longfellow  i 
his  professorial  capacity ;  for  the  Colon* 
was  one  of  his  students  at  Harvard.  Th 
passage  is  worth  quoting  in  full  as  beat 
ing  upon  out  general  estimate  of  his  p« 
sonality — though  we  regret  to  see  Colon* 
Higginson  using  the  Retained  Object : 

He  was  assigned,  for  some  reason,  a  room  i 
University  Hall,  which  was  also  employed  fc 
faculty  meetings,  and  was  therefore  a  littl 
less  dreary  than  the  ordinary  classroom  c 
those  days.  It  seemed  most  appropriate  thi 
■  of  Longfellow's  well-bred  aspet 
iners  should  simply  si 
at  the  head  of  the  table  with  his  scholars,  a 
if  they  were  guests,  instead  of  putting  betwee 
him  and  them  the  restrictive  demarcation  of 
teacher's  desk.  We  read  with  him,  I  remem 
ber,  first  the  little  book  he  edited,  Proverb* 
Dramatiquet,  and  afterward  something  of  Ra 
cine  and  Moliere.  in  which  his  faculty  of  find 
ing  equivalent  phrases  was  an  admirable  exam 
pie  for  us.  When  afterward,  during  an  aboi 
tive  rebellion  in  the  college  yard,  the  student 
who  had  refused  to  listen  to  others  yielded  t 
the  demand  of  their  ringleader,  "Let  us  hea 
Professor  Longfellow ;  he  always  treats  us  lik 
gentlemen,"  the  youthful  rebel  unconsciousl; 
recognised  a  step  forward  in  academical  dis 
cipline.  Longfellow  did  not  cultivate  us  muc 
personally,  or  ask  us  to  his  house,  but  he  re 
membered  us  and  acknowledged  our  saluta 
tions.  He  was,  I  think,  the  first  Harvan 
instructor  who  addressed  the  individual  stu 
dent  with  the  prefix  "Mr."  I  recall  the  clear 
ness  of  his  questions,  the  simplicity  of  his  ex 
planations,  the  well-bred  and  skilful  propriet 
with  which  he  led  us  past  certain  indiscree 
phrases  in  our  French  authors,  as  for  instanc 
in   Balzac's  Peau   de   Chagrin.        Most  of  al 
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comes  back  to  memory  the  sense  of  triumph 
with  which  wc  saw  the  proof-sheets  of  Voices 
of  the  Night  brought  in  by  the  printer's  devil 
and  laid  at  his  elbow.  We  felt  that  we  also 
had  lived  in  literary  society,  little  dream- 
ing, in  our  youthful  innocence,  how  large  a 
part  of  such  society  would  prove  far  below  the 
standard  of  courtesy  that  prevailed  in  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow's  recitation  room. 


Although  the  most  obvious  reason  for 

writing  about  Mr.  James 

i*Mm\mi  L"    Ford    at    the    Present 

"theCuitnreim."  time  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  collection  of 
verse  called  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  upon 
which  he  and  Mary  K.  Ford  have  long 
been  engaged,  has  just  been  published,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discuss  Mr.  Ford 
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from  any  point  whatever  without  hark- 
ing back  to  The  Literary  Shop.  For 
Mr.  Ford  is  The  Literary  Shop;  his  per- 
sonality is  in  every  line  of  the  book,  and 
when  you  read  the  book  you  are  listening 
to  the  man  himself  talking.  As  we  have 
said  before,  we  say  again  that  The  Lit- 
erary Shop  is  one  of  the  few  books  of 
genuine  satire  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  a  book  which  every  one  with 
an  interest  in  American  literary  condi- 
tions should  have  read,  not  only  because 
it  is  very,  very  funny,  but  because  under- 
lying the  spirit  of  burlesque  there  is  a 


:.    RICHARD 


Mr.  Risky  is  the  gentleman  who,  as  we 
have  said,  settled  the  sex  question  some  time 
ago.  This  picture  must  effectually  discredit 
those  cynics  who  profess  to  believe  that  the 
literary  life  is  other  than  a  strenuous  one. 

great  deal  of  sound  truth  and  keen  criti- 
cism. We  rather  think  that,  as  a  matter  of 
popular  success.  The  Literary  Shop  ap- 
peared a  few  years  too  soon.  When  it 
was  first  published  it  was  supposed  that 
it  would  appeal  only  to  those  who  had 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  New  York  publishing  and  maga- 
zine offices.      Back  in   1894  the  general 


reading  public  had  not  that  curiosity 
about  the  inside  workings  of  the  literary 
shop  which  it  has  to-day. 

n 

Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Ford  seems  to 
have  changed  his  opinions,  or  at  least  his 
point  of  attack,  since  the  time  when  he 
wrote  The  Literary  Shop.  Nowadays  it 
is  not  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
"the  one  dominant  figure  in  American 
literature,"  or  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  "the 
Crown  Prince  of  American  literature," 
or  the  Ledger  school  of  poets  and  prose 
writers,  that  seriously  disturbs  him.  The 
person  he  is  after  now  is  what  he  calls 
"the  Cultureen."  We  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  a  "Cultureen"  is,  but  we  can 
surmise.  "It  may,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "be 
of  either  sex."  In  its  masculine  form  it 
wears  its  hair  long  and  adorns  itself 
strangely.  Its  occupation  in  life  seems 
to  be  to  meet  with  other  "Cultureens,"  to 
sip  tea  or  to  gulp  bad  red  wine,  and  to 
give  vent  to  little  gasps  of  ecstatic  admi- 
ration. When  two  "Cultureens"  meet, 
still  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  they  grasp 
each  other  effusively  by  the  coat  lapels 
and  ask  in  voices  of  a  deep  yearning: 
"Do  you  do  your  creative  work  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening?"  In  fact, 
the  talk  of  the  "Cultureen"  is  always 
about  "my  creative  work"  and  "my  Art," 
with  a  very  large  A.  The  conversation 
of  the  female  "Cultureen"  is  said  to  be 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  male.  The 
female  "Cultureen"  was  usually  not  born 
a  "Cultureen."  Once  upon  a  time  some 
one  told  her  that  she  had  "a  mauve  soul," 
and  although  she  did  not  know  just 
what  that  meant  (neither  do  we),  she  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  only  way  to 
live  up  to  a  "mauve  soul"  was  straight- 
way to  become  a  "Cultureen."  So  she 
became  one.  At  least,  that  is  the  way 
that  Mr.  Ford  would  have  us  look  at  the 
matter. 

*t 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  one  of  those  en- 
j.n,,,  b.  viable  authors   who   sel- 

cuiiimiiy.  dom   fail  to  have  ample 

justice  done  them.  But  one  book  which 
did  not  receive  quite  the  recognition 
which  it  deserved  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance was  Captains  Courageous.  Now 
and  again  one  hears  it  spoken  of  as  the 
book  containing  that  remarkable  chapter 
of  old  Cheyne's  record-breaking  trip 
across  the  continent  in  his  special  train, 
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his  private  car  "humming  like  a  giant 
bee"  as  it  clicked  off  mile  after  mile 
through  the  torrid  heat  of  sun-baked 
prairie.  But  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book,  with  its  mingled  odours  of  brine 
and  ozone  and  salted  fish,  its  strong,  clean 
atmosphere  of  the  open  sea,  one  seldom 
hears  a  word — excepting  now  and  then 
from  some  author  who  is  himself  a  writer 


Another  writer  who  is  doing  equally 
strong  work  in  the  same  field  is  James  B. 
Connolly,  author  of  Out  of  Gloucester, 
That  Mr.  Connolly  has  a  faculty  for 
striking  similes  and  Kiplingesque  phrases 
is  shown  here  and  there  in  a  brief  pas- 
sage. But  for  the  most  part  he  deliber- 
ately handicaps  himself  by  putting  his 
narrative  into  the  mouth  of  some  bluff 


of  sea  stories,  a  qualified  judge  like  Mor-     old  sailor,  and  getting  his  effects  with  the 


gan  Robertson,  for  instance,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  rereads  the  volume  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  cites  with  especial 
admiration  that  picturesque  passage  de- 
scribing an  old  tramp  fishing- vessel  as  it 
passed  a  trim,  freshly  painted  modern 
sloop,  as  looking  "for  all  the  world  like 
a  blowsy,  frowsy,  bad  old  woman  sneer- 
ing at  a  decent  girl." 


simplest  of  material,  the  blunt,  homely 
language  of  seafaring  folk,  the  obvious 
metaphors  of  the  forecastle.  There  are 
a  number  of  stories  of  varied  length  in 
Out  of  Gloucester,  and  all  are  readable. 
But  there  is  one  in  particular  which  is  so 
full  of  the  rush  of  waves  and  the  tingle 
of  salt  spray  on  one's  faith — "Tommy 
Ohlsen's  Westward  Passage."     It  is  just 
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a  sailor's  account  of  a  race  against  time 
across  the  Atlantic.  Tommy  Ohlscn  is 
the  proud  owner  of  a  trim  little  boat,  the 
Nannie  O.,  of  marvellous  sailing  quali- 
ties, and  one  day,  when  in  some  remote 
Norwegian  harbour,  he  makes  a  bet  with 
the  millionaire  owner  of  a  steam  yacht 
that  his  Nannie  O.,  starting  from  Nor- 
way with  a  handicap  of  a  thousand  miles, 
would  reach  Gloucester  before  the  Val- 
kyrie, leaving  England  at  the  same  time, 
could  make  New  York.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Tommy  forgets  the  existence  of  the 
English  yacht  from  the  minute  that  he 
gets  his  letters  from  home.  He  has  a  bet- 
ter reason  for  haste,  the  resolve  to  be  with 
his  wife  in  her  hour  of  peril ;  and  for  that 
he  drives  her  namesake,  the  Nannie  O.,  as 
she  was  never  driven  before.  The  story  is 
simply  the  chronicle  of  that  trip  home — it 
is  full  of  the  rush  of  wind  and  wave,  the 
rip  and  tear  of  shattered-  sail-cloth,  the 
blinding  drift  of  rain-like  spray.  And 
it  is  all  the  more  effective  because  told  in 
the  simple  wording  of  an  illiterate  sea- 
man. As  it  turns  out,  Tommy  breaks 
the  record  and  arrives  in  time,  the  Eng- 
lish yacht  is  not  heard  from  until  a  week 
later,  and  there  is  a  christening  in 
Tommy's  family  about  the  same  time. 


For  a  more  comprehensive  sketch  of 

the  life  and  work  of  the 

The  Late  late  Thomas  Nast,  who 

ti»mu  Nut.       died  of  yellow   fever  at 

h  i  s   consular   post    at 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Sunday,  December 

7th,  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  article 

in  The  Bookman  for  March  of  last  year, 

an  article  to  which  the  cartoonist  lent  his 


AtfVF.R    OF    ACKNOW1.EDC- 

\  friend's  book,    this 
1  published  for  the  first 


active  collaboration.  Although  there  is 
a  general  impression  that  lie  left  his  home 
light-heartedly  and  even  gaily  last  sum- 
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THE  TAMMANY  TIGER  IN   TBS  ARENA. 

One  of  Mr.  Nut'i  itroagest  cartooni.    It  wti  reprinted  in  The  Bqquika  tet  \fcvt^a.,  v 
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mer  for  the  post  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt,  that  is  not 
so.  Only  he  was  first  of  all  a  cartoonist, 
and  it  was  his  nature  to  sketch  his  de- 
spondency from  the  humorous  point  of 
view.  Not  so  much  from  his  powers  as 
an  artist,  but  from  his  originality,  his 
swiftness,  the  instinctive  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  unerringly  to  "flick 
on  the  raw*'  his  own  and  the  public's  foe, 
Nast  belonged  to  the  race  of  great  car- 
toonists. "Can't  you  stop  his  pictures  ?" 
said  Tweed.  "I  don't  care  what  they 
write  about  me,  but  those  terrible  pictures 
hurt."  A  Life  of  Thomas  Nast  by  Al- 
bert Bigelow  Paine  is  in  course  of  prep- 
aration. Before  his  departure  for  Ecua- 
dor, Mr.  Nast  put  at  Mr.  Paine's  disposal 
all  the  material  for  the  work. 


We  need  hardly  say  that  in  looking 

over   the   fiction   of   the 
Tho  Novel*         past   twelve   months   we 
of  1902.  find  nothing  that  obliges 

us  to  throw  up  our  hands 
in  rapturous  wonder.  In  bulk  the  nov- 
els of  1902  appear  to  be  of  about  as  much 
value  as  those  of  1901  or  of  1900.  There 
have  been  some  very  clever  and  even  im- 
portant contributions  to  fiction,  but  of 
course  nothing  that  is  to  give  the  year  a 
distinctive  place  in  the  history  of  letters. 
But,  then,  the  purpose  of  these  para- 
graphs is  not  to  discuss  literature,  but  to 
talk  amiably  upon  the  subject  of  the 
year's  popular  fiction,  and  in  that  way  we 
can  find  much  that  is  pleasant  to  say. 
Those  writers  to  whom  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  year  after  year  for 
amusement  seem  to  have  been  particu- 
larly industrious.  Mr.  Kipling  did  not 
publish  another  Kim,  but  his  Just-So 
Stories  will  by  no  means  be  ignored.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  brought  Sherlock 
Holmes  into  being  again  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  mystery  of  The  Hound  of 
the  Baskervilles,  and  we  promise  you  that 
no  reader  of  The  Bookman  is  going  to 
forget  that  very  soon.  Anthony  Hope 
did  well  with  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy. 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jacobs  each  contributes  a  volume  or  two. 
As  for  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Marie 
Corelli — well,  there  is  no  use  burdening 
the  reader  with  superfluous  information. 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  we  have  had 
with  us,  as  usual;  but  Mr.  James  Lane 


Allen  has  published  nothing,  and  it  be- 
gins to  seem  a  very  long  time  since 
the  appearance  of  The  Reign  of  Law. 
We  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  only  once  in  two  years,  so  his 
silence  in  1902  has  been  in  no  way  sur- 
prising. From  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  again, 
especially  when  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
book  so  good  as  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver 
Horn,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  for  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  after  what 
seemed  a  long  retirement,  gave  us  during 
the  year  Ranson's  Folly  and  The  Mem- 
oirs  of  Captain  Macklin.  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  book  for  the  year  was  The  Con- 
queror, although  The  Splendid  Idle  For- 
ties  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  during  the 
first  months  of  1903.  Then  there  are 
Mr.  Major's  Dorothy  Vernon  and  Miss 
Johnston's  Audrey,  and  by  no  means 
least,  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's  The  Two 
Vanrevels,  which  people  had  long  been 
awaiting,  curious  to  know  just  how  far 
it  would  bear  out  the  fine  promise  of  The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana  and  Monsieur 
Beaucaire. 


When  the  last  number  of  The  Book- 
man for  1901  was  being  made  up,  Gilbert 
Parker's  The  Right  of  Way  was  in  the 
full  swing  of  popular  favour.  In  second 
place,  but  a  good  way  off,  was  Mr. 
Churchill's  The  Crisis.  Then  followed 
The  Eternal  City,  Dri  and  I,  Kim  and 
Lazarre,  in  the  order  named.  Beginning 
the  new  year,  The  Right  of  Way  held  the 
first  place  in  the  lists  until  the  May  num- 
ber, when  it  was  passed  by  Miss  Johns- 
ton's Audrey  and  Miss  Hegan's  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  In  the 
June  lists  the  lead  was  taken  by  The 
Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  and  The 
Right  of  Way  was  not  even  among  the 
first  six.  In  July  Dorothy  Vernon  was 
first,  with  The  Mississippi  Bubble  second 
and  The  Hound  of  the  Baskcrz'illes  third. 
In  August  The  Mississippi  Bubble  took  a 
brief  lead,  and  The  Virginian,  probably 
the  best-liked  book  of  the  year,  appeared 
in  fourth  place.  By  September  The  Vir- 
ginian had  taken  the  place  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  that  it  was  to  hold  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  with  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch  second,  The  Missis- 
sippi Bubble  third,  Dorothy  Vernon 
fourth  and  Ranson's  Folly  fifth.      This 
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also  was  the  order  for  October.     In  No-  Here  is  the  way  they  stood  from  Janu- 

vember,  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  ary  to  December,  1902,  inclusive: 
Smith's   Oliver  Horn,   although   in  the 

matter  of  points  Mr.  Wister's  narrative  January. 

was  still  in  a  class  by  itself.     In  the  last     1.  The  Right  of  Way 354 

month  of  the  year  the  difference  was  by     2.  Lazarre   158 

no  means  so  great,  as  The  Two  Vanrev-     3.  The  Cavalier 133 

els,  the  second  book  on  the  list,  was  cred-     4.  The  Crisis   109 

ited  with  230  points,  as  against  252  for      5.  Lives  of  the  Hunted 87 

The  Virginian,  6.  The  Eternal  City 83 
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FEBRUARY. 

t.  The  Right  of  Way  384 

2.  Lives  of  the  Hunted 149 

3.  The  Cavalier  122 

4.  The   Ruling   Passion 121 

5.  The    Crisis  no 

6.  The   Man   from   Glengarry -. 102 

1.  The  Right  of  Way 265 

2.  The  Cavalier   129 

3.  The  Man  From  Glengarry m 

4.  Lazarre  no 

5.  Sir   Richard   Calmady 100 

6.  The  Crisis 97 

Ann. 

1.  The  Right  of  Way 209 

2.  Sir  Richard  Calmady 117 

3.  Audrey  114 

4.  The   Man   from   Glengarry 101 

5.  If  I  Were  King 77 

*     1  Lazarre    66 

(The    Crisis  66 

MAY. 

r.  Audrey  328 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 112 

3.  The  Right  of  Way 108 

IThe  House  With  the  Green  Shutters.  66 

1  Sir   Richard   Calmady 66 

e      (The   Man   from   Glengarry 58 

IThe  Fifth  String 58 


JUNE. 

i.  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles 240 

2.  Audrey  206 

3.  Dorothy    Vernon   203 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch too 

5.  The  Conqueror  8g 

c    i  The  Lady  Paramount 73 

I  The  Leopard's    Spots 73 

JULY. 

1.  Dorothy    Vernon   363 

2.  The  Mississippi  Bubble 196 

3.  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles 180 

4.  The  Lady  Paramount m 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch no 

6.  The  Leopard's   Spots 80 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bubble 245 

2.  Dorothy  Vernon   225 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 155 

4.  The  Virginian  112 

5.  The  .Leopard's   Spots 95 

6.  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  72 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  The  Virginian 209 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 191 

3.  The  Mississippi    Bubble 178 

4.  Dorothy    Vernon    149 

5.  Ranson's    Folly   106 

6.  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles 80 


First  Bookworm  :  "How  do  you  like  these  popular  novels  that  the  publishers 
ing  so  many  million  copies  of?" 
Second  Bookworm  :  "  Can't  say.    They  never  last  long  enough  for  n 


pnnt- 
get  a  teste." 
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OCTOBER. 

1.  The  Virginian  3*4 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch....  195 

3.  The  Mississippi  Bubble 160 

4.  Dorothy    Vernon   91 

5.  Ranson's   Folly    78 

6.  Castle    Craneycrow    71 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  The  Virginian  252 

2.  Oliver  Horn  128 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 117 

4.  The    Mississippi    Bubble 105 

5.  Castle  Craneycrow 76 

6.  Hearts   Courageous   72 

DECEMBER. 

1.  The    Virginian    252 

2.  The  Two  Vanrevels 230 

(Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch..  100 

1  Donovan    Pasha   100 

5.  Captain    Macklin    80 

6.  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn 78 

Comparisons  from  the  above  tables  are 
as  follows: 

Eight  Times  Mentioned. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

Five  Times  Mentioned. 

The  Right  of  Way,  The  Mississippi  Bub- 
ble, The  Virginian,  Dorothy  Vernon. 

Four  Times  Mentioned. 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  The  Crisis, 
The  Man  from  Glengarry. 

Three  Times  Mentioned. 

The  Leopard's  Spots,  Lazarre,  The  Cava- 
lier, Sir  Richard  Calmady,  Audrey. 

Twice  Mentioned. 

Oliver  Horn,  Castle  Craneycrow,  The  Lady 

Paramount,    Ranson's    Folly,    Lives    of    the 

Hunted. 

Once  Mentioned. 

Donovan  Pasha,  Hearts  Courageous,  The 
Eternal  City,  The  Ruling  Passion,  If  I  Were 
King,  The  Conqueror,  The  House  With  the 
Green  Shutters,  The  Fifth  String,  Captain 
Macklin,  The  Two  Vanrevels. 

* 

There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Mrs.  JViggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
will  continue  in  popularity  for  some  time 
to  come;  and  that  Miss  Hegan's  book 
should  supplant  all  former  records  is  not 
beyond  possibility.  The  record  for  an 
uninterrupted  run  was  made  three  or 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Major's  When 


Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  which  ap- 
peared among  the  "Six  Best"  in  The 
Bookman's  lists  for  fourteen  consecutive 
months.  The  eight  months  of  1902  in 
which  Mrs.  Wiggs  appeared  represented 
an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  and  eighty 
points,  whereas  The  Virginian  in  five 
months  has  a  total  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-nine. 

The  books  mentioned  in  the  above  ta- 
bles are  twenty-eight  in  all,  one  less  than 
appeared  in  the  tables  made  up  for  Janu- 
ary of  last  year.  More  and  more  are  we 
drifting  away  from  that  dependence  upon 
English-made  fiction,  a  fact  which  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  feels  inclined  to 
look  back  into  the  files  of  The  Bookman 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its 
existence.  Of  the  books  which  had  any 
degree  of  popularity  the  only  one  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  English  was  Sir 
Richard  Calmady;  for  the  success  of  The 
Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  was  all  due  to 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  we  are  not  ready 
to  concede  the  entire  possession  of  Sher- 
lock to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
nor  the  whole  thereof.  Nowhere,  you 
will  remember,  in  the  Adventures,  the 
Memoirs,  The  Study  in  Scarlet,  The  Sign 
of  the  Four  or  the  Hound  were  there 
given  definite  details  as  to  his  birth ;  and 
so  until  conclusive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary is  adduced  we  shall  continue  to 
cherish  the  secret  belief  that  he  was  born 
somewhere  up  in  Maine,  and  that  his 
English  accent  was  mere  affectation.  In 
fact,  if  you  will  consider  the  very  curious 
episode — mais  revenons!  We  were  on 
the  subject  of  books.  Well,  then,  of  the 
twenty-eight  books  in  the  foregoing  ta- 
bles twenty-three  may  be  claimed  as  in 
a  great  way  American,  for  despite  his 
fine-sounding  title  and  his  seat  in  the 
British  Parliament,  the  books  which  have 
won  for  Gilbert  Parker  his  popularity 
have  treated  of  a  country  very  close  to 
our  own,  and,  except  politically,  just  as 
much  American.  Last  year,  nineteen  out 
of  the  twenty-nine  were  American.  A 
year  ago  the  question  of  sex  was  bother- 
ing us ;  for  while  we  picked  out  twenty- 
one  men  and  six  women,  there  remained 
two  books  of  which  the  authorship  was 
unknown.  In  1902,  twenty-two  of  the 
books  in  the  tables  were  by  men  and  six 
by  women,  so  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
great  amount  of  difference. 
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Standard  Oil,  which  is  now  running 
serially  in  McCIure's  Magazine.  Miss 
Tarbell  was  interviewed  a  short  time 
ago  for  The  Bookman  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hall  Garrett,  and  out  of  that  inter- 
view grew  these  paragraphs.  Begin- 
ning biographical  ly,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Miss  Tarbell  attended  school  in 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  Al- 
leghany College,  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  she  was  an  editor  of  the 
college  publication.  Being  graduated 
with  honours,  she  became  preceptress 
of  the  Seminary  at  Poland,  Ohio.  Two 
years  later  she  assumed  the  associate 
editorship  of  the  Chautauquan,  published 
at  Meadville  in  the  interests  of  the 
Chautauqua  work ;  and  eventually  be- 
came managing  editor  of  that  publication. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  she  awak- 
ened to  a  realisation  of  her  interest  in  his- 
torical and  biographical  work. 

"Historical  work,"  said  Miss  Tarbell, 
"is  a  distinct  profession,  one  for  which 


When  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  a  short  time 
ago  officiated  as  best 
Jamb  Riii  aad  man  at  an  out-of-town 
Chrtatiaa  sdeoca.  wedding  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  boil  on  his 
right  arm.  The  pain  was  so  severe  that 
Mr.  Riis,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  guests,  mentioned  the 
fact.  "Dismiss  it  from  your  mind  en- 
tirely, Mr.  Riis,"  urged  the  guest,  who 
has  a  leaning  toward  Christian  Science. 
"Don't  think  about  the  boil  at  all.  I'll 
take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once  and  you'll 
hear  from  me.  Remember,"  with  a  con- 
vincing smile,  "you'll  hear  from  me." 
"And  I  did  hear  from  him,"  said  Mr. 
Riis  in  telling  the  story.  "The  very  next 
day  I  had  another  boil — two  inches  from 
the  first  one." 

■t 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  crit- 
ically, it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  there  are   few, 
Ma  n.  i  *ri»ii.      jj  an^  ijvjng  American 
writers  on  historical  sub- 
jects in  whom  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic   has   more   real    interest    than    Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  author  of  the  lives 
of   Madame   Roland,   Napoleon   and   of 
Lincoln,     and     The    History    of    the 


KUTOY    CARICATURES— MB.    H. 
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you  must  be  educated  in  matters  of  re- 
search, treatment  and  style.  As  the 
French  methods  of  handling  history  for 
general  readers  had  always  appealed  to 
me,  in  1891  I  went  to  Paris  and  remained 
there  three  years,  attending  the  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de 
France.  While  pursuing  my  studies  in 
Paris,  where  I  lived  in  rather  Bohemian 
style  in  a  cheap  quarter  of  the  city,  I 
wrote  letters  and  stories  for  the  Boston 
Transcript,  for  McCIure's  Syndicate  and 
for  Scribncr's  Magazine,  and  when  Mr. 
McClure  started  his  magazine,  I  contrib- 
uted also  to  it.  All  my  articles  were  sub- 
mitted by  mail,  and  many  of  them  trav- 
elled to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic  half 
a  dozen  times.  I  have  still  some  that 
were  not  accepted.  Before  leaving 
America  I  had  not  made  the  acquaintance 


of  a  single  magazine  editor,  and  had  only 
very  un remunerative  connections  with  a 
few  newspapers.  That  I  had  the  temer- 
ity to  go  to  Paris  to  study  for  three  years 
with  very  little  money,  depending  for  my 
support  entirely  upon  the  chance  of  what 
I  might  write  being  accepted  in  America, 
astonishes  me  to-day.  But  I  lived  eco- 
nomically, and  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  sell  my  'stuff.'  Only  once  was  I 
threatened  by  real  need;  that  was  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  of  1893,  when  over  one 
hundred  dollars  was  owed  me  but  was 
not  promptly  mailed.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  pawn  my  sealskin  coat  and  my 
watch,  an  experience  so  novel  that  it 
rather  amused  me. 

"Through  the  pursuit  of  my  studies  I 
met  many  prominent  literary  people.     I 
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had  the  entree  into  the  home  of  James 
Darmstetter,  the  great  Hebrew  scholar, 
whose  wife  was  Mary  Robinson,  the 
poetess;  and  Madame  Blanc,  a  won- 
derful woman,  who  has  done  much 
to  introduce  American  literature  into 
France,  was  a  most  helpful  friend 
to  me.  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils,  was  still 
living,  and  I  saw  him  several  times.  He 
was  the  greatest  Frenchman  I  ever  met, 
indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  men.  Rarely 
have  I'met  a  man  who  impressed  me  so 
deeply  with  his  serenity  of  character  and 
comprehension  of  things.  Zola,  whom 
I  saw  in  his  home,  always  seemed  to  me 
most  irritable  and  doginatic.  Once  I 
was  commissioned  to  call  on  Frangois 
Coppee  to  secure  the  American  rights  to 
a  Christmas  story,  which  he  granted.  As 
I  moved  toward  the  door  he  turned 
around  pleasantly  and  asked  in  that  in- 
imitable French  manner  'if  I  did  not 
want  to  talk  with  him?  to  interview 
him?'  I  had  not  thought  of  it,  but  in- 
stantly said  yes,  as  I  knew  I  could 
'place*  any  interview  I  might  get  from 
Coppee.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  had 
an  interview  thrust  upon  me.  He  who 
most  influenced  me  and  who  seemed  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  my  endeavours  was 
Charles  Seignobos,  a  leading  historical 
scholar  and  writer  of  France — a  lecturer 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  since  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  anti-Dreyfus  movement. 
Before  I  went  abroad  I  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  part  women 
played  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  in 
order  to  get  at  it  in  a  more  satisfactory 
way  I  undertook  a  study  of  the  life  of 
Madame  Roland.  I  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  her  descendants,  in  whose  pos- 
session were  many  then  unpublished  doc- 
uments of  her  life,  which  were  later  col- 
lected and  presented  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  One  spring  I  spent  two  de- 
lightful weeks  at  her  old  home  near 
Lyons,  and  was  given  every  facility  in 
my  work.  So  when,  in  1894,  I  boarded 
a  steamer  for  America  I  had  practically 
ready  in  manuscript  my  story  of  her  life. 
That  I  had  to  borrow  only  fifty  dollars 
from  this  side  before  sailing  does  not 
seem  to  me  so  discreditable,  considering 
that  I  had  studied  three  vears  abroad, 
and  clothed  and  supported  myself/' 

* 
Soon  after  her  return,  Miss  Tarbell  was 
asked  to  undertake  the  writing  of  the 


Life  of  Napoleon,  a  task  for  which  three 
years  was  needed,  after  which  she  turned 
her  energies  to  the  Life  of  Lincoln.    "In 
collecting  my  material  for  the  Life  of 
Lincoln,"  said  Miss  Tarbell,  "a  work  on 
which  I  expended  five  solid  years,  I  went 
from  Kentucky  to  Indiana,  from  Indiana 
to  Illinois,  and  from  Illinois  to  Washing- 
ton, interviewing  men  who  had  known 
him  and  had  been  affiliated  with  him  in 
law  and    in    politics,    delving    into    old 
newspaper  files  and  documents  bearing 
upon  his  life  and  going  into  out-of-the- 
way  corners,  if  but  to  see  a  locality  in 
which  he  had  appeared.    One  of  the  most 
striking  facts  about  this  interviewing'  of 
Lincoln's  old  friends  was  that  fewof  them 
even  to  this  day  understand  how  one  of 
them     could     have     become     President. 
From  them  seems  to  be  hidden  a  proper 
appreciation  of  his  great  gifts.      During 
the   publication   of  the  Life  I   received 
hundreds  of  letters  commenting  upon  it, 
and  asking  questions  expressive  of  the 
almost   affectionate   regard   in   which   it 
was  obvious  he  was  held  by  many  in  the 
South.      Letters    from    Mississippi    and 
Alabama  claimed,  without  ground,  that 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  Southern 
planter,   a   relative   of   Jefferson   Davis, 
while   others   from   North   Carolina  en- 
deavoured to  prove  him  to  be  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  planter  by  the  name  of  Cal-  , 
houn.      Once  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
town  in  Nebraska  inquiring  if  it  were  so, 
as  a  Western  newspaper  claimed,   that 
my  publishers  had  said  that  I  was  the 
oldest  living  playmate  of  Lincoln.     This 
newspaper,    it    continued,    disputed    this 
and   stated    that    Nancy   Green,    eighty- 
seven  years  old,  of  their  town,  had  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
oldest    living   playmate   of    Lincoln.      I 
wrote  vigorous  denials  of  this;  I  mean 
of  my  lying  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln." 

* 

Speaking  of  her  History  of  the  Standard 
Oil:  "I've  tried,"  said  Miss  Tarbell,  "to 
lean  neither  to  one  side  nor  the  other  in 
my  Standard  Oil  articles,  but  merely  to 
tell  the  truth,  corroborated  by  court  doc- 
uments and  pamphlets  issued  at  various 
times.  This  has  required  much  travel- 
ling, and  the  unearthing  of  such  pam- 
phlets and  documents  in  newspaper  and 
law  offices.  My  childhood  was  spent  in 
the  oil  regions,  and  if  I  have  any  natural 
sympathy,  it  is  with  the  independent  op- 
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erators.  But  my  individual  opinions  are 
subservient  to  the  facts  I  have  en- 
deavoured 1o  arrange  in  this  article — on 
which  I  have  been  engaged  two  years.  I 
once  thought  of  writing  a  novel  centred 
in  the  oil  region,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
write  a  number  of  chapters.  I  believe 
that  the  material  for  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican novel  lies  there,  but  it  would  require 


a  Balzac  to  write  it,  and  I  am  not  a 


A  graphic   little   story   regarding  the 
late    Frank    N  orris    has 
FrankNorn*        reached   us,   which   goes 
Edwin'uicvrt       to  Prove   tnat   the   most 
convincing  touches  in  fic- 
tion are  not  necessarily  copied  from  life 
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and  that  even  an  avowed  realist  may 
sometimes  be  misled.  During  his  last 
year  in  New  York,  Mr.  Norris  formed  a 
rather  close  friendship  with  Edwin  Le- 
fevre,  the  author  of  Wall  Street  Stories. 
and  it  was  at  one  time  agreed  between 
them  that  Mr.  Lefevre  should  revise  the 
proofs  of  Mr.  Morris's  story,  The  Pit,  in  all 
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the  chapters  relating  to  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, receiving  due  credit  in  the  preface 
for  his  share  of  the  work.  As  it  turned 
out,  they  never  succeeded  in  coming  to- 
gether for  that  purpose,  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  Hut  frequently,  at  Morris's 
request,  Mr.  Lefevre  explained  the  in- 
tricacies of  stock  markets,  speculations. 


corners  and  the  like;  and  one  night  he 
found  himself  launched  upon  an  eloquent 
description  of  a  panic.  He  described  the 
pandemonium  reigning  on  the  floor  of 
the  Exchange,  the  groups  of  frenzied, 
yelling  brokers,  the  haggard  faces  of  men 
to  whom  the  next  change  of  a  point  or 
two  meant  ruin.  And  then  he  followed 
one  man  in  particular  through  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  pictured  him  groping  his 
way  blindly  out  from  the  gallery,  a 
broken,  ruined  man.  So  far,  Mr,  Le- 
fevre had  told  only  what  he  had  seen,  all 
too  often,  with  his  own  eyes.  But  at 
this  point,  carried  away  by  his  own  story, 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  fake  a 
dramatic  conclusion,  and  he  told  how  the 
man  was  still  striding  restlessly,  aim- 
lessly along  the  corridor,  when  the  ele- 
vator shot  past  and  some  one  shouted 
"Down!"  and  the  ruined  man,  his  mind 
still  bent  upon  the  falling  market,  con- 
tinued his  nervous  striding,  gesticulating 
fiercely  and  repeating  audibly,  "Down! 
down!  down!"  '"There  you  are!"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Norris,  springing  up  ex- 
citedly ;  "there  you  are !  That  is  one  of 
those  things  that  no  novelist  could  in- 
vent!" And  yet,  adds  Mr,  Lefevre  in 
telling  the  story,  "it  was  the  one  bit  of 
fake  in  my  whole  description." 

■t 

Every  now  and  then  some  magazine  or 
E*,«Aii.nP~     newspaper     begins     the 
■nd  publication    of   a   sensa- 

•o.rn.by  tional  tale  of  mystery  by 

Rads*."  offering   a   prize  to   the 

first  of  its  subscribing  readers  who  will 
correctly  tell  what  the  concluding  chap- 
ters will  reveal.  In  most  cases  the  sto- 
ries are  too  tame  or  the  plots  too  hack- 
neyed to  excite  any  serious  interest,  and 
at  any  rate,  a  great  tale  does  not  need  any 
such  incentive  to  win  readers.  However, 
the  subject  recalls  Poe's  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  forecasting  the  plot  of  Dickens's 
Barnaby  Rudge,  a  story  that  is  old 
enough  to  be  new.  Barnaby  Rudge  be- 
gan to  appear  serially  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  and  after  reading  the  first  instal- 
ment Poe  wrote  a  prospective  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  for  May  1st  of  that 
year.  In  that  notice  appeared  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

That   Barnaby   is  the   son   of   the   murderer 
may   not   appear   evident   to  our   readers — but 
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we  will  explain.  The  person  murdered  is  Mr. 
Reuben  Haredale.  He  was  found  assassinated 
in  his  bed-chamber.  His  steward  (Mr.  Rudgc, 
Senior)  and  his  gardener  (name  not  men- 
tioned) are  missing.  At  first  both  are  sus- 
pected. "Some  months  afterward" — here  we 
use  the  words  of  the  story — "the  steward's 
body,  scarcely  to  be  recognised  but  by  his 
clothes  and  the  watch  and  chain  he  wore,  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  water  on  the 
grounds,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the  breast,  where 
he  had  been  stabbed  by  a  knife.  He  was  only 
partly  dressed ;  and  all  people  agreed  that  he 
had  been  sitting  up  reading  in  his  own  room, 
where  there  were  many  traces  of  blood,  and 
was  suddenly  fallen  upon  and  killed,  before  his 

Now,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  the  author 
himself  who  asserts  that  the  steward's  body 
was  found;  he  has  put  the  words  in  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters.  His  design  is  to 
make  it  appear  in  the  denouement  that  the 
steward,  Rudge,  first  murdered  the  gardener, 
then  went  to  his  master's  chamber,  murdered 
him,  was  interrupted  by  his  (Rtidge's)  wife, 
whom  he  seized  and  held  by  the  wrist  to  pre- 
vent her  from  giving  the  alarm— that  he  then, 
after  possessing  himself  of  the  booty  desired, 
returned  to  the  gardener's  room,  exchanged 
clothes  with  him,  put  upon  the  corpse  his  own 
watch  and  ring,  and  secreted  it  where  it  was 
afterward  discovered  at  so  late  a  period  that 
the  features  could  not  be  identified. 
•t 
If  one  will  place  the  actual  facts  of 
Barnaby  Rudge  beside  this  guess  of  Poe, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  differences  are 
purely  immaterial,  and  that  of  these  dif- 
ferences, some  seem  to  be  due  to  slight 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  Dickens.  The 
gardener  was  murdered  before  Mr. 
Haredale,  and  not  afterward  as  Poe  sur- 
mised. Mrs.  Rudge  seized  her  hus- 
band's wrist,  and  not  Rudge  his  wife's; 
but,  as  Poe  pointed  out  in  a  criticism  of 
the  book  after  its  completion,  the  grasp 
of  the  murderer's  bloody  hand  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  produced 
the  effect  described  on  the  unborn  Bar- 
naby, one  phase  of  whose  strange  nature 
was  his  maniacal  horror  of  blood.  In 
this  subsequent  criticism  Poe  argued  that 
the  horror  of  blood  was  not  made  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  effect,  and  maintained, 
we  think  with  great  justice,  that  Dickens 
had  missed  a  great  opportunity.  "The 
conviction  of  the  assassin,"  he  wrote, 
"after    the   lapse   of   twenty-two   years 


m.ght  easily  have  been  brought  about 
through  his  son's  mysterious  awe  of 
blood — an  awe  created  in  the  unborn  by 
the  assassination  itself — and  this  would 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  possible  em- 
bodiments of  the  idea  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  attach  to  poetic  justice.'  " 


The  writer  of  Japanese  stories,  whose  charge 

of  plagiarism  against  John  Luther  Long 

and  David  Belasco  has  caused  legal 

complications. 

Lovers   of   Rudyard    Kipling's   books 
have  often  regretted  that 
a  aood  s«t         uniform     sets    of    his 
of  Kipling.         works    were    obtainable 
only  at  a  very  high  price. 
Many  persons  have  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  purchasing  odd  volumes  in 
all  varieties  of  binding,  and  eking  these 
out  with  the  cheap  paper-covered  pirated 
editions  of  the  earlier  stories.     It  is  with 
especial  pleasure,  therefore,  that  vie  fcao**. 
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received  from  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company  a  set  of  Kipling  in  fifteen 
very  handsomely  printed  volumes,  uni- 
formly bound  in  dark  green,  and  sold  for 
the  low  price  of  fifteen  dollars,  or  one  dol- 
lar per  volume.  This  set  is  complete  ex- 
cept that  Kim  is  not  included  in  it;  and 
the  two  Jungle  Books  have  illustrations 
that  are  not  (thank  Heaven!)  the  work 
of  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  whose  queer 
mud-groups  have  disappointed  and  irri- 
tated so  many  admirers  of  J.  Lockwood 
Kipling's  brilliant  son.  We  have  run 
over  the  fifteen  volumes  once  more,  be- 
cause it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  revert  to 
Kipling;  and  in  doing  so  we  have  been 
confirmed  in  our  old  opinion  about  The 
Light  That  Failed.  This,  the  first  long 
story  that  Kipling  ever  wrote,  is  as  a 
whole  not  worth  rereading ;  yet  one  char- 
acter in  it  represents  as  remarkable  a 
piece  of  work  as  Kipling  ever  did.  This 
character  is  Bessie  Broke,  and  she  de- 
serves a  place  beside  Badalia  Herodsfoot. 
In  Bessie  Broke,  Kipling  has  drawn  to 
the  very  life  the  hard,  greedy,  vindictive, 
ignorant  girl  of  the  London  streets ;  and 
every  scene  in  which  she  appears  is  a 
scene  which  makes  one  lose  all  interest  in 
Maisie,  and  in  fact,  the  rest  of  the  story. 
We  are  glad  that  this  particular  addition 
of  The  Light  That  Failed  contains  that 
version  of  the  story  which  has  an  un- 
happy ending;  for  such  an  ending  was 
really  inevitable,  and  in  writing  it  Kip- 
ling was  compelled  to  give  us  a  little  more 
of  Bessie  Broke. 

After  an  absence  which  has  extended 

over  a  number  of  years, 
Richard  whitemg    Mr    Henry  Harland  ar- 

A»Tic°nnFiction.    rive£  in    America   early 

in  December.  As  we 
pointed  out  a  few  months  ago,  this  au- 
thor is  not  an  Englishman,  although  it 
might  be  said  that  "Henry  Harland"  is 
an  English  product,  because  when  he  left 
America  he  was  known  onlv  under  his 
pseudonym  of  Sidney  Luska.  As  Henry 
Harland  he  made  a  great  many  English 
friends,  and  before  his  recent  departure 
from  England  he  was  much  entertained 
by  English  authors  and  English  literary 
societies.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  hon- 
our by  the  White  friars'  Club  of  Lon- 
don he  made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of 
Americans  and  English  Letters.  It  is 
not  to  Mr.  Harland's  speech  that  we  wish 


to  call  attention,  but  to  another  on  the 
same  subject  a  little  later  in  the  evening 
from  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing.  Mr.  White- 
ing  said  some  good  things,  and  also  some 
that  were  not  so  good.  He  was  not  sure 
that  the  development  of  American  fiction 
would  be  on  English  lines.  In  fact,  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  recent  American  fic- 
tion he  believed  that  Continental  influ- 
ences might  predominate.  American  lit- 
erature generally  might  follow  the  lead 
of  American  university  life,  and  Mr. 
Whiteing  expressed  himself  as  doubting 
that  even  the  bequest  of  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  going  to  change  entirely  the 
nature  of  the  American  university.  Mr. 
Whiteing's  doubt  illustrates  beautifully 
the  idea  which  seems  to  exist  in  England 
that  the  Rhodes  bequest  was  really  im- 
portant; in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest 
events  of  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
They  appear  to  think  over  there  that  the 
Rhodes  students  on  their  return  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  be  received  as 
especially  sent  missionaries,  and  regarded 
as  altogether  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural. The  English  are  discussing  as 
very  serious  something  which  is  in  real- 
ity very  insignificant.  The  Rhodes  stu- 
dents will  constitute  a  very  small  drop  in 
a  very  large  bucket. 

In  support  of  his  idea  that  the  devel- 
opment of  American  fiction  now  going  on 
is  not  along  English  lines,  Mr.  Whiteing 
referred  to  the  late  Frank  Norris,  whose 
work,  he  said,  ''was  French  from  first  to 
last.  French  even  in  its  form.  There  are 
entire  passages  that  might  be  literal 
translations  from  Zola,  and  that  show  a 
disciple  thinking  from  within  the  brain 
of  the  master.  And  as  a  'trilogy/  it  is, 
of  course,  more  French  than  ever,  and 
more  Zolaesque.  Zola,  following  Balzac, 
has  set  the  example  for  this  generation  of 
studies  in  fiction  that  follow  one  another 
as  so  many  parts  of  a  single  all-embrac- 
ing work.  The  Octopus  had  its  prologue 
in  another  book,  and  was  to  have  had  its 
epilogue  in  a  study  of  European  life. 

"Then,  too,  I  think  American  literary 
criticism  is  largely  foreign  in  its  influ- 
ences. It  is  French  rather  than  Eng- 
lish, in  spite  of  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ell  to  Matthew  Arnold — himself,  be  it 
noted,  -mainly  French  in  the  point  of 
view.  It  is  French  in  its  solicitude  for 
form,  in  its  plea  for  perfect  sobriety  of 
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treatment  and  the  suppression  of  eccen- 
tricity ;  French,  in  one  word,  in  its  aca- 
demical character  and  inspiration.  Note, 
too,  that  Bourget  and  fedottard  Rod  have 
been  welcome  guests  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  the 
French  is  only  one  of  many  influences 
that  will  affect  the  American  literature 
of  the  future.  All  the  great  races  have 
now  their  settlement  on  American  soil, 
and  the  Republic  is  a  great  melting-pot 
for  Germans  as  well  as  Frenchmen, 
Huns,  Magyars,  Italians,  and  what  not. 
They  have  not  had  time  to  settle  into  a 
type,  but  when  they  have  done  that,  they 
will  constitute  an  entirely  new  one, not  es- 
pecially English  or  especially  foreign  in 
any  particularist  sense,  not  even  especial- 
ly American  as  we  now  know  that  type, 
but  something  quite  distinct.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  say  what  it  will  be,  for  to 
do  that  one  would  need  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy. One  can  only  be  sure  thai  this  most 
imminent  of  'coming  men'  will  be  some- 
thing wholly  new  and  strange,  and  that 
it  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
finest  traits  of  all  the  races  that  go  to  the 
making  of  it.  I  should  say  that  the  domi- 
nant fact  of  American  literature  to-day 
is  its  gradual,  but  sure,  emancipation 
from  purely  English  influences.  It 
stands  quite  by  itself  already,  and  is  Eng- 
lish only  in  so  far  as  it  is  pleased  to  be  so, 
and  not  from  any  sense  of  filial  duty  or 
of  literary  homage.  American  style,  with 
its  extreme  precision,  with  its  highly  cul- 
tivated sense  of  the  value  of  the  phrase, 
is  anything  but  English.  _  It  aims  at  deli- 
cacy, and  not  at  the  rugged  vigour  of  our 
best  men.  Henry  James  is  as  un-English 
as  he  can  be.  Mr.  Harland  himself  is 
French  rather  than  English  in  the  ad- 
mirable little  story  by  which  he  won  his 
fame." 

it 
The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant 

to    His    Son    calls    at- 

a  Merchant'!       tention  to  another  Amer- 

Latur*.  ican   humourist   who,    if 

not  exactly  of  the  first 
rank,  is  very  near  to  it.  We  don't  think 
it  has  all  the  elements  necessary  to  make 
it  a  popular  success  to  feminine  readers, 
but  most  men  who  take  it  up  are  sure 
to  like  it  very  much.  Then,  too,  we  can- 
not see  how  it  is  possibly  going  to  be 
dramatised,  and  that,  though  utterly 
irrelevant,  is  something  that  should  mean 


a  good  deal  to  readers  of  discrimination. 
Sixty  years  ago.  when  Mr.  Brown  wrote 
an  admirable  series  of  letters  of  advice 
to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  roads  to  worldly  suc- 
cess which  he  p6inted  out  were  of  a  very 
different  nature.  As  became  a  shrewd 
old  man  of  the  world,  he  gave  much  ex- 
cellent counsel.  He  pointed  out  to  his 
nephew  the  great  importance  of  careful 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  selection 
of  one's  tailor.  He  discoursed  wisely  on 
dinners,  great  and  small ;  on  customs  of 
the  dinner-table,  on  balls,  on  the  influ- 
ence of  women  in  society,  on  out-of-town 


visiting,  on  clubs  and  the  acquaintances 
one  made  in  clubs.  Of  these  matters 
John  Graham,  head  of  the  house  of  Gra- 
ham and  Company,  pork-packers  in  Chi- 
cago, has  little  or  nothing  to  say.  Social 
usages,  clubs,  dinners,  don't  seem  to 
worry  him  much,  and  the  only  kind  of 
'balls"  to  which  he  alludes  are  golf 
balls  and  high  balls,  and  to  those  in 
terms  of  unequivocal  disfavour.  The 
gist  of  his  advice  to  his  son,  Pierre- 
pont,  is  "live  clean,  and  sell  hog  at  a 
profit." 

« 

There  are  twenty  of  these  letters,  and 

though  the  son  never  seems  to  have  a 

word  to  say  in  reply,  through  them  we 
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know  young  Pierrepont  pretty  well  from 
the  time  that  he  goes  to  Cambridge  as  a 
Harvard  undergraduate  until  he  has 
achieved  a  fair  success  in  the  company 
and  is  about  to  be  married  to  a  "nice 
girl/'  to  whom  his  father  is  going  to  en- 
trust him  instead  of  writing  these  letters. 
Pierrepont  finds  Cambridge  to  his  liking ; 
he  wants  to  take  a  post-graduate  course ; 
he  thinks  he  should  make  the  grand  tour; 
he  enters  the  business  at  the  bottom;  he 
works  up  step  by  step;  and  at  each  turn 
"Old  Gorgon  Graham,"  as  his  sire  is  flip- 
pantly known  on  'Change,  has  a  fund  of 
sound  and  homely  advice  which  is  illu- 
minated with  the  phraseology  of  the 
stockyards.  The  right  kind  of  a  son,  like 
the  right  kind  of  a  hog,  should  be  "sound 
and  sweet,"  and  if  Pierrepont  can  con- 
vince him  of  possessing  the  virtues  which 
satisfy  him  in  a  hog,  of  course  in  the 
metaphorical  sense,  he  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  Back  of  the  long  years  of  Chi- 
cago struggle  and  success,  there  were  the 
early  days  of  his  youth  passed  some- 
where in  his  native  Missouri,  and  upon 
this  experience  he  is  constantly  drawing 
for  some  anecdote  or  reminiscence  with 
which  to  drive  his  point  home.  The  Let- 
ters of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son 
are  well  worth  reading. 

Turning  from  Mr.  John  Graham  to  a 

literary     Chicagoan     of 
u.TwM  wider  repute  (and  how- 

Mr.  Do«toy."        ever   envious   cities   like 

New  York  and  Boston 
may  sniff  and  elevate  their  eyebrows, 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  gainsay  the  fact 
that  nowadays  being  a  literary  celebrity 
in  Chicago  means  being  a  literary  celeb- 
rity pretty  much  everywhere),  we  may 
stroll  down  to  a  certain  saloon  in  the 
Archey  Road  and  listen  for  a  time  to  our 
old  and  tried  friend  Mr.  Martin  Dooley. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  discourse  you  will 
suspect  that  he  has  run  short  of  breath 
or  of  ideas,  for  his  talents  do  not  run  to 
the  making  of  maxims,  and  Mr.  Dooley* s 
Observations  would  have  been  just  as 
good  with  most  of  the  last  six  or  seven 
new  subjects  left  out.  On  the  whole, 
you  will  probably  come  away  from  the 
Archey  very  well  satisfied  and  anxious  to 
go  again,  but  perhaps  with  the'observa- 
tion  (your  own)  that  you  have  seen  Mr. 
Dooley  in  "better  form."  Then  you  will 
insist  on  trying  to  give  your  friends  a 


snatch  of  something  from  something  that 
he  told  you  and  in  just  that  spirit  from 
Mr.  Dooley  on  Adventure. 

What  a  life  iv  advinture  I  have  led,  to  be 
sure.  I've  niver  been  still  a  minyit  since  I  cud 
see  an*  hear — always  on  th'  go,  performin*  hee- 
royc  actions  on  land  an*  sea.  Between  th'  ages 
iv  eight  an'  fifteen  I  bet  ye  I  caught  more 
runaway  teams  thin  all  th'  park  polismen  in  th' 
wurruld.  I  begun  with  stoppin'  th'  horses  iv  a 
man  called  Monahan  that  owned  a  canal  boat 
an'  askin'  as  a  reward  that  he  give  me  a  job 
dhrivin'  th*  mule.  But  I  rose  rapidly  in  th' 
wurruld,  an'  befure  I  was  fifteen  I  was  dashin' 
out  nearly  ivry  hour  an*  nailin'  a  team  iv  mad- 
dened animals  in  th'  bully vard  an'  savin'  th* 
life  iv  th'  pet  daughther  iv  a  millyonaire.  She 
usully  acepted  me  young  hand  in  marredge  in 
th'  dhrug  store.  But  sometimes  whin  I  needed 
a  top  or  a  kite  I  took  money.  I'm  ashamed  to 
con-fiss  it,  but  I  did.  Iv  coorse  I  rayfused  th' 
first  offer  iv  th'  pluthycrat.  Whin  he  thried  to 
crowd  wan  millyon  dollars  on  me,  I  give  him 
a  look  iv  scorn  an'  moved  away.  He  was  turr- 
bly  ashamed  iv  his  onmanly  action  an'  fol- 
lowed me  up  an'  be  sharp  schamin'  managed  to 
get  two  millyons  to  me  in  a  way  that  I  cuddn't 
resint.  I  think  it  come  in  th'  shape  iv  an  ad- 
vance payment  on  th'  dowry. 

At  fifteen  I  quit  stoppin'  runaway  horses  as 
on'y  suited  to  childher.  After  that  I  wint  in 
almost  entirely  f'r  knockin'  down  arnychists 
as  they  was  about  to  shoot.  I  saved  th'  life 
iv  th'  Impror  iv  Rooshya,  an'  he  was  anxious 
f'r  to  have  me  stay  at  th'  coort,  but  people  be- 
gun to  talk  about  me  an'  wan  iv  th'  rile 
princesses,  an'  I  left.  On  my  way  home  I 
seized  an  arnychist  jus'  as  he  had  raised  his 
pistol  agin  th'  Prince  iv  Wales,  an'  as  a  reward 
he  freed  Ireland  on  th'  spot.  I  rayceived  an 
ovation  f'r  this  in  Dublin  in  i860  or  there- 
abouts, but  I  disclaimed  anny  glory,  was  al- 
ways willin'  to  do  annything  f'r  me  counthry, 
wisht  them  th*  best  iv  luck:  gintlemen,  I  can 
on'y  say,  I  thank  ye,  I  thank  ye,  I  thank  ye. 

Me  raycint  advintures  has  been  more  in  th' 
spoortin'  line.  I  had  to  give  up  futball  afther 
winnin'  victhry  f'r  me  almy  matther  f'r  four 
successive  years  be  a  suparb  run  aroun'  th' 
end.  F'r  a  long  time  I  sailed  th'  cup  dayfinder 
ivry  year,  an'  always  won  be  a  sthrategy  that 
no  wan  but  mesilf  undherstands.  I've  killed 
iliphants  an'  tigers  be  th'  hundherd,  rescooed 
people  fr'm  dhrownin'  be  th'  thousan',  climbed 
up  th'  outside  iv  a  burnin'  buildin'  an'  come 
down  with  two  or  three  fine-lookin'  ladies  in 
me    arms,    captured    forts,    charged    armies. 
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knocked  out  th'  wurruld's  greatest  pugilists 
with  a  punch,  led  revolutions,  suppressed  thim, 
an'  done  it  all  modestly  an'  quietly. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  Mr. 
Dooley  has  had  another  adventure.  The 
Bookman's  heartiest  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Dooley.  Let  the  bands  bray  in  the  Archey 
Road. 

Count  Robert  de  Montesquieu-Fezen- 

sac,  who  is  soon  to  visit 

a  scion  this  country,  is  heralded 

of  d'Artagnan.      as  being  an  "aristocrat, 

an  artist  and  a  poet." 
Among  his  ancestors  are  the  Marechal 
de  Montesquieu  Montluc,  a  soldier  under 
Henri  IV.,  the  celebrated  author  of  Com- 
mentaires,  which  the  King  named  "The 
Soldier's  Bible ;"  the  Marechal  de  Gas- 
sion  and  the  Marechal  de  Montesquieu, 
both  soldiers  under  Louis  XIV.,  the 
Marechal  de  Montesquieu  sharing  with 
Villars  in  the  glory  of  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Denain;  also  Anne- Pierre  de 
Montesquieu,  called  the  Conqueror  of 
Savoie.  Another  military  ancestor  of 
this  "aristocrat,  artist  and  poet"  is  the 
great  d'Artagnan.  In  writing  of  this  an- 
cestor, Comte  Robert  says :  "Charles,  son 
of  Bertrand  de  Batz-Castelmore  and 
Franchise  de  Montesquieu,  was  born  in 
1623  at  Lupiac,  county  of  Fezensac.  He 
took  the  ancestral  name  of  d'Artagnan, 
which  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of 
his  mother's  illustrious  house.  He  took 
part  in  the  sieges  of  Aire,  Le  Bassee  and 
Bapaume  in  1641,  and  of  Collioure  and 
Perpignan  in  1642.  In  1643  ne  enlisted 
under  King  Charles  in  England,  oppos- 
ing the  parliament  and  fighting  side  by 
side  with  Prince  Robert  against  the 
Count  of  Essex.  He  was  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Bayette,  La  Capelle  and  Saint 
Folquin  and  at  the  surrender  of  Grave- 
lines  in  1644.  In  1645  he  was  at  the 
surrender  of  Cassel,  Mardik,  Bethune, 
Bourgourg,  Menin  and  Saint- Venant.  In 
1649  ne  was  made  lieutenant  in  the 
Guards,  and  in  1654  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land on  a  confidential  mission  to  Crom- 
well. The  following  year  found  him  in 
the  battles  of  Landrecies,  of  Conde  and 
of  Saint  Guillain.  In  1656  he  was  at  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  in  1657,  at  the 
siege  of  Montmedy  and  at  the  defence  of 
Ardres.     On  the  26th  of  May,  1658,  he 


was  found  as  under-lieutenant  of  the 
Musqueteers  at  the  battle  of  des  Dunes 
and  at  the  taking  of  Dunkirk,  of  Bergues, 
Gravelines,  Oudenarde  and  Ypres.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  .1659,  ne  married  at  the 
Chateau  du  Louvre  the  Lady  de  Chadecy, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  but  his  mar- 
ried life  with  her  was  not  happy.  In  1660 
he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XIV.  To  him  was  entrusted  in  1661  the 
arrest  of  Superintendent  Fouquet,  and  it 
was  d'Artagnan  who  captured  him  at 
Nantes  on  the  5th  of  September,  who  es- 
corted him  to  the  castle  of  Angers,  and 
who  then  took  him  to  the  Bastille.  Louis 
XIV.  held  d'Artagnan  in  high  esteem, 
and  greatly  appreciated  both  his  character 
and  his  services.  In  1665  he  sent  him  a 
letter,  the  text  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served and  which  testifies  how  marked 
was  his  royal  favour.  Captain-lieuten- 
ant of  the  first  company  of  Musqueteers 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1667,  and  Cor- 
poral of  the  King's  armies  on  the  5th  of 
May  following,  he  fought  at  the  sieges  of 
Tournai,  Douai  and  Lille,  and  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  Franche-Comte  in  1668. 
Finally,  in  1673  he  accompanied  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  where 
he  was  killed  on  the  25th  of  June,  in 
the  second  attack  on  the  bastions.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Simon,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war,  where  he  advanced 
so  rapidly  in  the  good  graces  of  the  King 
that  his  fortune  would  have  been  made 
quickly  had  he  not  lost  his  life  at  Maes- 
tricht. The  eldest  of  d'Artagnan's  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  were  baptised  by 
Bossuet,  had  Louis  XIV.  for  god- 
father ;  the  second  son's  sponsor  was  the 
Dauphin  of  France."  The  present  Comte 
Robert  de  Montesquieu  is  said  to  resem- 
ble in  a  striking  degree  the  portraits 
which  are  extant  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor. 

Now  that  specialisation  has  been  de- 
veloped to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  have  schools 
M'tiou.  £or  teacnmg  horses  not 

to  shy  at  automobiles,  it 
is  time  that  some  one  established  a  school 
for  teaching  Americans  and  English  how 
to  pronounce  the  word  "Monsieur."  This 
word  is  probably  the  greatest  linguistic 
stumbling-block  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  In  England,  so  far  as  our 
own  observation  goes,  it  is  usually  pro- 
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nounced  "Mossoo."  Americans,  being 
more  versatile,  have  invented  other  pho- 
netic variations  of  the  original.  Perhaps 
the   most   popular   of   these  are   "Mus- 
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which  the  characters  are  supposed  to  be 
French,  the  actors  think  that  they  are 
giving  a  little  local  colour  when  they  ad- 
dress   one    another    as    "Musseer,"     or 
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•:  blowitz.      The  famous  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  London  Tit 


seer,"  "Mossher"  and  "Mon-soor,"  but 
there  are  still  others.  The  most  impor- 
tant result  of  this  variety  of  usage  is  the 
fact  that  when  one  goes  to  see  a  play  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid  in  France  and  in 


"Mossher,"  or  "Mon-soor,"  little  reck- 
ing that  this  grotesquerie  simply  spoils 
the  whole  play  for  the  Enlightened. 
There  is  also  another  large  class  of 
Americans  who  do  not  attempt  to  utter 
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the  word  at  all,  but  who  in  pronouncing  a 
French  name,  as  for  instance  that  of  M. 
Croiset  or  M.  Cambon,  do  it  as  though 
the  "M."  were  actually  to  be  pronounced 
as  "Em."  Thus,  Mr.  Chaunc.  vM.Depew, 
at  a  farewell  banquet  given  to  the  retir- 
ing French  Ambassador  to  this  country 
a  few  weeks  ago,  actually  throughout  his 
entire  speech  spoke  of  the  evening's  guest 
as  "Em.  Cambon."  Now  it  was  not  nec- 
essary for  Mr.  Depew  to  do  this  at  all. 
If  he  was  shy  of  pronouncing  the  word 
"Monsieur,"  he  might  with  perfect  pro- 
priety have  referred  to  M.  Cambon  as 
"Mr.  Cambon,"  or  else  he  might  have 
employed  the  title  which  European  diplo- 
matic usage  accords  to  ambassadors,  and 
have  addressed  M.  Cambon  as  "Your  Ex- 
cellency." At  any  rate,  he  should  not 
have  made  a  guy  of  himself ;  for  he  was 
acting  in  a  semi-public  capacity,  and  such 
things  as  this  make  Americans  appear  to 
be  a  set  of  ignoramuses. 


The  recent  retirement  of  M.  de  Blowitz 

from  the  post  of  special 

correspondent     for     the 
n.de  Biowitz.      London  Times  in  France 

is  something  of  an  event. 
M.  de  Blowitz  never  considered  himself 
an  ordinary  newspaper  correspondent, 
but  claimed  something  of  the  dignity 
which  is  accorded  to  an  ambassador.  In- 
deed, when  he  began  to  represent  the 
Times  in  1871,  his  position  was  in  reality 
one  of  very  great  importance;  for  the 
Times  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  pres- 
tige as  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the 
world,  and  had  not  vet  suffered  the  irre- 
trievable  disaster  which  came  to  it  as  the 
result  of  its  publication  of  the  Pigott  let- 
ters in  the  Parnell  case.  M.  de  Blowitz, 
then,  for  more  than  ten  years  was  dis- 
tinctly a  personage.  He  knew  all  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  Europe, 
among  them  Prince  Bismarck,  Thiers, 
Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Beaconsfield, 
Prince  Lobanoff  and  the  Pope;  and  he 
knew  them  very  well.  In  1875,  indeed, 
Bismarck  gave  France,  through  Blowitz, 
the  stern  hint  which  led  to  a  distinct 
change  of  policy,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  complicated  the  relations  of  Ger- 
many with  Russia.  In  1878,  Blowitz  was 
allowed  to  see  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  before  it  had  been  signed,  and  he 
telegraphed  it  to  the  Times  at  once.     He 


had  a  Paris  residence  and  a  fine  country 
house,  a  special  wire  connecting  his  study 
directly  with  the  office  of  the  Times  in 
London ;  and  in  many  ways  was  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  reckoned  with. 


De  Blowitz,  whose  full  name  is  Henri 
Georges  Stephane  Adolphe  Opper  de 
Blowitz,  is  an  Austrian  Jew  by  birth,  his 
native  place  being  Pilsen.  He  is  now  sev- 
enty years  of  age.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  France  in  the  fifties,  end  taught 
German  at  various  lycees.  He  in- 
vented a  wool-carding  machine,  wrote  for 
the  French  newspapers,  and  served  in  the 
Garde  Nationale,  having  become  a  French 
citizen  in  1870.  He  is  a  naif  yet  vastly 
shrewd  individual,  with  an  enormous  ego- 
tism, which  is  unconsciously  reflected  in 
almost  everything  he  writes;  and  many 
jokes  have  been  made  at  his  expense  at 
one  time  and  another  without  his  ever 
having  known  it ;  for  a  sense  of  humour 
is  something  that  he  never  had.  His 
obese  form  and  huge  fur-lined  coat  will 
be  sadly  missed  in  many  of  his  former 
haunts. 


The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?    The  Sleuth 

or  the  Cracksman?  Raf- 
sheriock  and       Aes  or  Sherlock  Holmes  ? 
Raffles.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

and  E.  H.  Hornung  are 
brothers-in-law,  and  a  short  time  ago  an 
enterprising  firm  of  publishers  in  this 
city  laid  before  them  the  proposition 
that  they  should  collaborate  in  a  novel. 
In  this  novel,  Sherlock  Holmes,  the 
master  of  the  science  of  deduction, 
was  to  be  sent  after  Raffles,  the  Amateur 
Cracksman.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
neither  writer  gave  any  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  idea.  For  such  a  book 
would  speedily  have  developed  into  a 
farce.  Yet  so  long  as  one  keeps  it  from 
going  beyond  the  theoretical  stage  the 
idea  is  deliciously  suggestive.  Only  we 
cannot  possibly  admit  any  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome. 

Dr.  Caskie  Harrison,  whose  death  oc- 
curred last  month,  was  a 
The  Late  very    interesting    figure. 

caakie  HarrUoa.     a   Southerner,   educated 

in  England  at  Cambridge 
University,  he  was  a  scholar  o1vc^rAr»xsc- 
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ing  and  one  of  the  few  Americans  who 
wrote  Greek  and  Latin  verse  for  the 
pleasure  of  it.  He  held  a  professorship 
for  some  time  in  the  University  of  the 
South,  but  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  so 
was  the  head  of  the  Latin  School  in 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Harrison  had  a  keen  wit, 
a  quick  temper  and  a  ready  pen,  and  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  niceties 
of  English  usage,  resembling  in  his 
methods  and  in  his  subtleties  the  late  Fitz 
Edwarde  Hall,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer.  Readers  of  The  Bookman  will 
be  interested  to  know  a  fact  which  we 
have  learned  only  since  Dr.  Harrison's 
death,  though  we  had  suspected  it  before 
— that  it  was  he  who  contributed  to  the 


Letter-Box   the   communications   signed 
Israel  U.  Sage. 

Some  time  ago  an  English  periodical 
published  an  epitaph 
An  Epitaph  *n      which   it   proposed   as 
Mr.  Mon-ao.       a    suitable    one     to    be 
carved  upon  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  monument  whenever  the 
need  for  such  an  inscription  should  ar- 
rive.   This  epitaph  was  originally  in  four 
lines,  but  an  accomplished  friend  of  ours 
has  condensed  it  into  two,  thereby  en- 
hancing its  point  and  neatness.    We  give 
it  below  in  its  revised  form: 
He  rests  beneath  the  earth  he  made  his  own, 
And  God  once  more  is  running  things  alone. 


'T&fE  'BOOKMAN'S  LETTERBOX 


To  the  publishers  and  to  those  who  ad- 
vertise in  its  pages,  the  December  number 
of  this  magazine  is  supposed  to  be,  and  it 
officially  is,  the  Christmas  number;  but 
as  it  appears  before  Thanksgiving,  and 
before  any  one  has  yet  felt  the  Christmas 
inspiration,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  the  January  number  is  more  truly 
the  one  which  belongs  to  the  Yuletide 
holiday.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  waited  until  now  to  give  to  all  who 
read  the  Letter-Box  our  usual  Christmas 
greeting.  Somehow  or  other  we  never 
think  of  these  readers  as  strangers  and 
unknown  persons  who  happen  to  be  in- 
cluded in  The  Bookman's  list  of  pur- 
chasers and  subscribers.  Whatever  they 
may  think  of  us,  we  on  our  side  regard 
them  as  our  own  familiar  friends — 
friends  whose  faces  we  may  never  see 
and  the  clasp  of  whose  hands  we  may 
never  feel.  yet.  none  the  less,  friends  to 
whom  our  heart  goes  out  as  we  write 
these  words  to  wish  them,  one  and  all,  a 


Merrv    Christmas    and    a    Happy    New 
Year.' 

I. 

Quite  in  harmony  with  the  general 
good  will  which  belongs  to  the  season  of 
good  cheer  is  a  letter  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  a  lady  in  Toronto.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

Why  do  you  say  such  horrid  things  about 
Canada?  We  resented  certain  Pro- Boer  re- 
marks, and  you  shouldn't  wonder  that  we,  as 
loyal  Britons,  became  a  bit  excited  when  our 
Empire  wai  having  such  a  bad  and  bloody 
time.  But  wilh  alt  your  Pro-Boerism,  we  like 
and  read  yon  still.  I  am  Mire  that  you  have  not 
been  in  the  Land  <>f  ibe  Maple,  or  you  would 
not  write  of  iMr  dully  style  and  our  frosty 
manners.  Ju-I  crime  and  spend  a  week  in  the 
Province  ot  Ontario  and  wc  will  show  you  that 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  has  a  heart  beneath 

But  the  real  request  which  prompts  this  let- 
ter is,  will  you  not  give  me  a  sett  it  the  Ban- 
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quet  of  1905  ?     Do  not  let  me  be  the  neighbour 
of  any  of  the  Stetsonian  tribe.      Rather  even 
let  me  listen  to  the  dinner  talk  of  the  Seattle 
man,  who  I  am  sure  is  no  Canadian. 
With  warm  Canadian  appreciation,  I  am 

The  Lady  from  Toronto. 

This  lady  seems  to  be  one  of  the  right 
sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  remarks 
about  the  Boer  War  were  altogether  im- 
personal; and  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
we  fancy  that  our  Canadian  friends  will 
really  understand  this.  Indeed,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
war  itself  may  have  been,  we  never  had 
anything  but  the  highest  admiration  for 
the  achievements  of  those  brave  Cana- 
dians who  went  out  to  fight  for  the  great 
Empire  whose  flag  is  theirs.  To  tell  the 
truth,  we  never  interpreted  quite  literally 
the  denunciatory  letters  sent  us  by  Cana- 
dians during  the  Boer  War.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  gentleman  who  was 
going  to  have  us  tarred  and  feathered 
if  we  ever  came  near  the  town  in  which 
he  dwells.  We  didn't  believe  that  he 
meant  it.  Had  we  actually  visited  his 
town,  even  while  the  war  was  at  its 
height,  we  should  have  sent  in  our  card 
to  him  with  perfect  confidence  that  he 
would  not  rush  out  to  ask  the  price  of 
tar,  and  that  his  domestics  would  not  rip 
up  the  family  pillows  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary feathers  for  our  adornment.  We 
haven't  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  asked 
us  very  cordially  to  dinner,  and  we  know 
that  the  dinner  would  have  been  a  partic- 
ularly good  one,  embellished  and  made 
delightful  by  all  the  graces  of  Canadian 
hospitality.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
inform  the  lady  from  Toronto  that  we 
shall  count  upon  her  presence  at  the  Ban- 
quet. 


ams,"  the  author  of  The  Confessions  of 

a  Wife.  A  well-known  educator  of  this 
city  writes  nine  large  pages  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  "Mary  Adams"  is  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward;  and  this 
opinion  is  also  held  by  several  other  cor- 
respondents. The  chief  point  made  in 
these  letters  relates  to  a  certain  similarity 
in  theme  existing  between  Within  the 
Gates,  His  Wife,  and  The  Confessions. 
One  correspondent  ends  with  this  re- 
mark: 

Why  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward 
calls  herself  "Mary  Adams"  in  the  last  tale 
nobody  knows.  She  is  about  as  effectually  dis- 
guised as  Mark  Twain  was  when  he  made  a 
contemporary  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  speak  in  the 
cadences  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Other  correspondents,  much  to  our 
surprise,  write  to  ask  whether  we  wrote 
The  Confessions.  To  this  question  we 
answer  no ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  been 
identified  with  the  author,  we  are  going 
to  read  the  book  some  of  these  days. 


IV. 
A  lawyer  of  this  city  writes  to  ask : 

How  would  you  write  out  in  words  the  fol- 
lowing fraction:  15/6001? 

Professional  mathematicians  would 
call  this :  "fifteen  six-thousand-and- 
firsts."  This  is  quite  proper,  even  though 
it  sounds  odd ;  for  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction  is  always  expressed  in  ordinals. 


V. 


II. 


Oddly  enough,  the  gentleman  of  whom 
we  have  just  spoken  sent  us  last  week  a 
very  brief  but  not  unfriendly  acceptance 
of  our  invitation.  He  enclosed  a  long 
newspaper  clipping  about  the  Boers,  but 
we  shall  not  discuss  that  at  the  present 
time. 

III. 

A  number  of  letters  have  come  to  us 
with  regard  to  the  identity  of  "Mary  Ad- 


A  gentleman  writes  from  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  order  to  ask  us  a  ques- 
tion. Apparently  he  also  wishes  to  have 
fun  with  us.    We  don't  mind. 

I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  Often  in  a  quo- 
tation there  will  be  (sic)  in  italics,  evidently 
inserted  by  the  quoter.  Remembering  the  ad- 
vice of  The  Bookman  to  those  who  meet  an 
unknown  expression,  I  tried  to  look  it  up,  and 
then  asked  a  number  of  people  who  I  thought 
ought  to  know,  but  without  success.  Think  I 
have  often  seen  it  in  The  Bookman.  Some- 
times I  have  thought  it  was  to  have,  Ox*.  \s«a»r 
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ing  of  (  ?)  ;  and  then  again,  that  the  quoter  ex- 
pected his  readers,  after  differentiating,  to 
determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  values 
of  the  expression.  Will  you  kindly  explain  its 
meaning  and  use? 

The  writer  is  pleased  to  see  that  the  Banquet 
is  still  on  the  docket.  An  examination  of  the 
list  of  sure-enough  invitees  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  Father  of  the  Letter-Box  has  up  to  date 
scratched  the  names  of  all  who  have  had  the 
temerity  (or  should  I  say  good  or  bad  luck?) 
to  spot  successfully  some  blooming  bull  in  The 
Bookman.  There  are  such,  you  know.  When 
the  Senior  Editor  drops  into  a  mistake,  the 
gracefulness  of  the  confession  is  charming. 
Confession  is  good  for  the  soul.  However, 
the  omission  of  everybody  who  has  caused 
such  humiliating  admissions  leaves  the  pain- 
ful impression  that  possibly  some  unchristian 
thought  may  rankle  toward  those  who,  in  a 
fatherly  way,  have  felt  obliged  to  check  said 
S.  E.  in  his  strenuous,  always-right,  even-if- 
he  -  sometimes  -  does  -  have-to-crawl-out-of-a- 
pretty-small-hole,  course. 

We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  any  trouble  in  finding  out  the 
meaning  of  the  parenthetical  sic.  How- 
ever, we  may  tell  him  that  it  means 
"thus."  When  you  quote  a  passage  from 
an  author,  and  when  the  passage  contains 
some  obvious  error  or  solecism,  vou  nat- 
urally  don't  wish  your  readers  to  suppose 
that  the  mistake  is  your  own  or  that  you 
have  failed  to  recognise  it  as  a  mistake. 
So  you  put  (sic)  after  it,  to  indicate  that 
the  author  of  the  quoted  passage  wrote  it 
thus. 


VI. 


The  following  letter  is  written  with  a 
good  deal  of  feeling,  and  what  the  writer 
says  is  very  just.  He  heads  his  remarks 
with  the  question,  "Why  not  tell  the 
truth  ?" 

If  papers  are  to  issue  supplements  containing 
book  reviews  for  the  guidance  of  their  readers, 
if  magazines  are  to  be  published  whose  prin- 
cipal reason  for  existence  is  the  claim  to  give 
authoritative  information  concerning  books,  if 
daily  and  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  are 
to  have  departments  devoted  to  a  like  purpose, 
how  are  they  to  be  really  helpful  if  their  com- 
ments are  not  truthful  and  unbiased,  instead  of 
being  merely  a  reflection  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment? 

I    have    recently   purchased    two   or   three 


books,  guided  in  my  choice  by  the  recommen- 
dations found  in  one  of  these  book  authorities. 
The  books  prove  to  be  without  excuse  for  be- 
ing, absolute  rubbish,  a  waste  of  money  and  a 
desecration  of  the  use  of  time. 

They  each  may  have  a  considerable  sale,  but 
the  same  advertising  methods  and  authoritative 
recommendations  will  sell  the  stock  of  an  oil 
company  whose  chief  asset  is  but  dusty  wells, 
or  of  a  mining  company  with  no  ore.  But 
have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  from  the  literary 
department  unbiased  comments  and  opinions? 
Mind,  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  work  on  which 
men  capable  of  judging  could  possibly  differ. 
Why  write  what  they  must  know  to  be  untrue  ? 
Why  give  me  such  untrue  writing  to  read,  and 
so  induce  me  to  buy  something  I  do  not  want, 
which  they  know  I  do  not  want,  and  something 
they  know  I  ought  not  to  want?  Why  not 
be  as  honest  in  the  book  reviews  as  in  the  edi- 
torials ?  Note,  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  book 
about  which  the  intelligent  can  possibly  differ 
as  to  morals,  excellence  of  style  or  matter,  but 
books  which,  judged  from  all  or  any  of  these 
view-points,  are  without  a  decent  excuse  for 
being.  Inquirer. 

We  trust  that  "Inquirer"  has  not  been 
misled  by  any  book  notices  that  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Bookman.  If  he  has,  will 
he  kindly  write  us,  giving  specific  in- 
stances? For  our  part,  we  believe  that 
the  reviewer  who  puffs  an  utterly  worth- 
less book,  and  thereby  leads  his  readers 
to  buy  it,  is  morally  on  the  same  plane  as 
that  which  is  occupied  by  the  bunco 
steerer,  the  green-goods  man  and  the 
pickpocket.  Allowance  has  to  be  made 
in  reviews  for  differences  of  taste,  and 
sometimes  for  honest  incapacity,  but  a 
hired  puffer  of  inane  books  is  in  our 
judgment  nothing  but  a  literary  pimp. 


VII. 

Mr.  Morgan  Robertson,  the  well- 
known  writer  of  sea  stories,  propounds  a 
nautico-linguistic  question.      He  writes: 

Can  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  the  gram- 
matical classification  of  the  nautical  word 
"luff"  in  the  sentence  familiar  to  the  helms- 
man: "Hold  your  luff!"  It  means  that,  hav- 
ing luffed  the  craft  up  to  the  wind,  he  is  to 
hold  her  in  that  position.  "To  luff"  is,  of 
course,  a  verb;  and  the  word  "luff"  is  also 
three  or  four  kinds  of  a  noun,  as  "the  luff  of 
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a  sail,"  "the  luff  of  the  bow,"  or  when  used 
of  the  hauling  part  of  a  tackle,  or  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy.  But  what  part  of  speech 
is  it  in  the  sentence  quoted,  "Hold  your  luff  1" 

Simply  a  noun  with  a  meaning  that 
differs  from  th£  other  meanings  of  the 
same  word.  "Hold  your  luff!"  i.  e.,  the 
"luffness"  (so  to  speak)  of  the  ship. 


VIII. 

The  only  bit  of  temper  exhibited  by 
any  correspondent  of  late  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  following  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Why 
has  not  proximity  to  a  great  university 
taught  this  gentleman  that  weighty 
themes  should  be  discussed  with  philo- 
sophic calm  ? 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  that  portion 
of  your  Chronicle  and  Comment  in  the  De- 
cember Bookman  which  relates  to  Mr.  Gil- 
lette's production  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  How- 
ever, I  notice  a  slight  flaw  in  your  statement. 
You  claim  that  Mr.  Gillette  introduces  a  very 
"un-Sherlockian"  piece  of  business  in  not  mak- 
ing "Billy"  search  all  of  Professor  Moriarty's 
pockets  for  the  firearms  which  that  unamiable 
gentleman  would  have  had  were  he  the  great 
man  Dr.  Doyle  makes  him  out  to  be.  Surely 
you  have  not  forgotten  that  when  "Billy"  finds 
the  Professor's  Colt's  "memorandum  book" 
and  lays  it  on  the  table,  Moriarty  grabs  for  it ; 
and  in  answer  to  "Billy's"  question  as  to 
whether  any  further  search  is  necessary, 
Holmes  replies  to  the  boy  that  the  Professor's 
anxiety  to  regain  possession  of  the  pistol  makes 
plain  the  absence  of  any  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons. Possibly  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Gillette  is  anything  but 
un-Sherlockian  in  this,  ,and  that,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  eight  years,  you  have  made  a 
mistake.  Doubtless,  with  that  all-pervading 
self-conceit  of  yours,  which  has  the  Evening 
Post's  badly  beaten,  you  will  refuse  to  concede 
this,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact. 

We  have  been  expecting  some  such  let- 
ter as  this  for  two  weeks.  But  first  let 
us  observe  that  the  Princeton  gentleman 
is  too  complimentary  in  saying  that  we 
have  perhaps  made  only  one  mistake  in 
eight  years.  Assiduous  readers  of  the 
Letter-Box  will  remember  that  we  have 


in  that  period  made  several  mistakes,  and 
that  we  have  always  owned  up  with  the 
utmost  meekness  and  contrition.  Now 
as  to  Sherlock  and  Moriarty :  Suppose  that 
the  Professor  had  had  a  pistol  in  each  of 
his  other  pockets,  he  would  still  have 
obeyed  an  irresistible  impulse  in  snatch- 
ing at  the  pistol  immediately  before  him 
and  apparently  within  his  grasp.  One  nat- 
urally reaches  for  what  is  most  accessible. 
Hence,  the  Gillette-Sherlock's  deduction, 
that  Moriarty  had  no  more  weapons  be- 
cause he  impulsively  tried  to  recover  the 
weapon  on  the  table,  was  superficially 
clever,  but  not  quite  worthy  of  the  Doyle- 
Sherlock;  for  it  took  chances,  and  the 
Doyle-Sherlock  always  made  certain. 
This  particular  deduction  is,  in  fine,  a  de- 
duction which  might  have  been  made  by 
Gregson  or  Lestrade,  or  at  any  rate,  by 
Lecoq;  but  we  still  think  that  it  was  not 
quite  Sherlockian.  Finally,  the  gentle- 
man has  not  answered  our  further  criti- 
cism to  the  effect  that  the  real  Moriarty 
would  have  had  more  than  a  single  weap- 
on with  him. 


IX. 

A  correspondent  living  in  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  writes: 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  remarks  about 
the  superstition  relating  to  the  picking  up  of 
pins.  I  suppose  all  of  us  have  one  or  more 
of  these  whimsical  little  beliefs.  Which  super- 
stition of  this  sort — or  which  superstitions — do 
you  consider  the  most  reasonable? 

A  superstition  that  is  reasonable  ceases 
to  be  a  superstition.  This  is  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  superstition,  that  it  takes  you 
out  of  the  Boeotian  hollows  of  dull  logic 
and  into  the  bright  uplands  of  glorious 
unreason,  where,  after  all,  the  higher 
truths  are  always  found.  Don't  you  feel 
so  sometimes  ? 


X. 


It  really  seems  incredible  to  us  that  any 
one  should  think  that  we  devote  too  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.     Yet  such  is  the  implication  of 
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a  poem  which  has  been  sent  us  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Rahway,  New  Jersey : 

A  BALLADE  OF  MENTAL  PERTURBA- 
TION. 

I. 

What  is  that  Thing  in  dark  disguise, 
Flitting  in  dumb,  fantastic  show? 

The  Bookman  fades  before  our  eyes, 
We  watch  the  figure ;  to  and  fro 
It  stalks.     Methinks  some  unseen  foe 

Is  writhing  in  the  mesh  in  vain. 
The    trap    is    sprung — Great    Scott!     We 

know — 
We've  all  got  Sherlock  on  the  brain ! 

II. 

Somehow  the  "Great  Deducer"  looks 

From  every  second  line  or  so. 
Forever  through  the  "Six  Best  Books" 

He  struts  with  pompous  step  and  slow ; 

The  Chronicle  needs  undergo 
A  stiff  injection  of  cocaine. 

Look  in  the  Letter-Box,  and  lo! 
We've  all  got  Sherlock  on  the  brain. 


m. 

"A  Gear  White  Soul"  and  I.  U.  Sage, 

The  various  dames  who  "want  to  know/' 
Snipped  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 

Consumed  by  that  too  burning  glow. 

Let  not  the  casualties  grow ; 
Take  pity,  Bookman,  and  refrain, 

Suppress  it  for  a  month  or  so— 
We've  all  got  Sherlock  on  the  brain. 

Envoy. 

To  thee  our  suppliant  pleas  we  throw — 
Gee  whiz!    Great  Scott!    Say,  don't!  Refrain! 
Wot  fell !   Aw !  quit !    Let  up !    Let  go  1 
We've  all  got  Sherlock  on  the  brain. 

A 
Clear 
White 

Unsullied 
Soul. 

We  feel  too  much  hurt  to  make  anv 
comment  on  this,  otherwise  than  to  re- 
mark that  we  do  not  for  one  moment 
accept  this  gentleman's  description  of  the 
state  of  his  soul.  In  fact,  we  think  that 
he  had  better  send  his  soul  \q  the  laundry. 


SONNET 

Love,  do  not  blame  me  if  I  took  away 
From  thy  abundance  more  than  I  bestowed. 
My  love  was  like  a  river,  and  it  flowed 
Through  thy  rich  country,  gathering  day  by  day 
From  thy  far  hillside,  from  thy  mountain  way, 
Sweet  waters  where  thy  image  once  abode 
Changeful ;  for,  love,  I  triumph,  having  owed 
The  force  of  my  fair  current  to  thy  sway. 
O,  all  the  joy  of  leaning  bush  and  bough 
Reflected  once,  the  violet  sky,  the  tree 
Mirrored  in  double  calm,  are  scattered  now 
In  glints  of  beauty  through  the  eternal  sea 
That  billows  through  the  ages'  hint  and  hush 
Where  my  soul  flows  to  meet  the  tidal  flush. 

Florence  Brooks 
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If  painters  take  pupils,  why  should  not 
novelists  ?  The  idea  may  seem  startling, 
but  if  the  one  may  impart  the  canons  of 
his  calling,  cannot  the  other — of  course, 
for  a  honorarium  ? 

Ateliers,  where  art  students  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  a  master's  scrutinising 
glance,  fill  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Once 
a  week  the  great  man  passes  among  the 
easels,  with  a  nod  for  the  promising,  a 
shrug  for  the  mediocre,  and  good,  sound, 
epithetic  abuse  for  the  hopelessly  bad 
rapin.  But  isn't  it  better  to  be  made  to 
realise  your  shortcomings  in  time  to  turn 
from  the  palette  to  the  plough,  or  the  pen, 
or  any  instrument  which  will  gain  you 
a  livelihood,  than  to  inflict  art  juries  with 
hopelessly  bad  paintings?  Of  course, 
the  masters  of  painting  are  not  entirely 
successful  in  ridding  the  world  of  misfit 
artists,  but  they  show  them  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  they  show  the  talented  how  to 
paint. 

No  two  artists  were  ever  born  equal — 
nor  were  any  two  humans,  for  that  mat- 
ter— except  in  the  opportunity  to  strive. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  atelier  gives  the 
embryo  painter — opportunity.  By  that 
I  mean  the  chance  to  try  himself  out,  to 
mingle  with  kindred  souls,  to  be  cor- 
rected, to  be  inspired,  to  be  taught,  in 
fact,  every  chance  an  artist  ought  to  ask 
for  in  this  world  except  the  patronage  of 
millionaires  and  the  praise  of  critics. 
When  a  man  has  spent  a  lifetime  paint- 
ing and  has  succeeded,  it  is  presumable 
that  he  can  impart  to  intelligent  students 
at  least  the  technique  of  his  art.  We 
can't  all  make  a  Velasquez  of  ourselves, 
any  more  than  we  can  be  Thackerays  or 
Balzacs,  but  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween a  genius  and  a  clever  fellow,  aside 
from  a  capacity  for  hard,  persistent  work, 
is  craftsmanship. 

The  aspirant  for  a  gold  medal  can  be 
taught  his  craft  by  a  master;  not  so  the 
young  man  whose  ambition  is  to  head  the 
list  of  best-selling  authors,  or — and  may 
his  tribe  increase — to  add  one  gem  to  his 
country's  literature.  He  can  read  good 
books,  to  be  sure,  and  try  to  write  like  the 
great  authors  he  has  read.  So  can  the 
embryo  painter  look  at  good  pictures  and 
try  to  paint  like  Franz  Hals  or  Botticelli ; 
but  he  is  not  obliged  to  grope  thus  in  the 


darkness  of  his  own  ignorance  until  some 
faint  ray  of  inspired  light  shows  the  way, 
for  he  may — "if  he  have  the  price" — go 
to  an  atelier  and  have  the  way  pointed*  by 
a  condescending  star.  Alas  for  the 
youth  with  ideas  hurtling  through  his 
brain  and  a  pencil  itching  his  fingers! 
He  may  scribble  until  his  family  tell  him 
he  is  a  genius  in  the  bud;  then,  having 
purchased  sufficient  stamps  for  postage 
two  ways,  he  may  send  his  precious 
thoughts,  neatly  tied  with  blue  ribbons, 
to  some  heartless  magazine — and  so  are 
they  all,  all  heartless  magazines — but  the 
result  will  be  a  printed  reply  reading: 
"Dear  Sir:  We  regret  exceedingly  that 
your  story  is  not  acceptable  to  our  col- 
umns. Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy 
in  submitting  it  to  us,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  youth  may  either  curse  the  editor 
for  an  ignoramus  then,  or  gaze  into 
the  windows  of  gun  shops  and  drug 
stores,  until  the  only  problem  left  in  life 
is  the  choice  of  a  way  out  of  it ;  but  who 
will  tell  him  that  "Dear  Sir:  etc."  is  a 
stereotyped  way  of  informing  him  *iat  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  mix  words  and 
spread  them  on  white  paper  so  that  an- 
other can  see  the  picture  he  has  imag- 
ined ?  Not  the  friend  who  knows  this  but 
hasn't  the  courage  to  tell  him;  not  the 
mother  whose  heart  goes  out  to  him  in 
his  disappointment,  nor  the  loving  sister 
who  supplied  the  blue  ribbons.  And 
where  in  all  this  wide,  cruel  world  can  he 
go  to  learn  the  art  of  word-painting?  To 
the  masterpieces,  or  to  a  city  editor's  of- 
fice? 

How  much  more  agreeable  it  would  be 
to  go  to  Mr.  HowehVs  studio. 

The  master  could  tell  him  very  readily 
why  one  word  gives  tone  and  another 
colour, and  if  he  were  to  the  writer's  man- 
ner born  and  his  stuff  had  "meat,"  he 
would  see  a  few  interlineations  turn  his 
word-jumbles  into  writing.  But  sup- 
pose Mr.  Howells  should  place  a  model 
throne  in  the  centre  of  the  studio  and  seat 
thereon  a  girl  with  arching  brows,  curv- 
ing lips  and  a  golden  flood  of  hair !  What 
a  keen,  zestful  exercise  it  would  be  for 
the  itching  fingers  to  write  a  picture  in 
twenty-five  words — or  still  better,  in  five 
— of  her  pose  and  appearance.  Think  of 
Mr.  Howells  passing  among  the  desks, 
to  shake  his  wise  head  at  the  pulchritudi- 
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nous  asseverations  of  her  charms,  and  pat 
the  fellow  on  the  back  who  said  she  was 
just  a  dandy  girl  with  gold-shot  hair,  and 
a  face  all  fire-colour — because  he  winked 
at  her. 

Heavens!  idealism  must  be  bolting 
with  me.  In  that  atelier  the  star  pupil 
would  be  more  apt  to  say  she  was  a  freck- 
led girl  with  frowsy  yellow  hair,  who 
grew  red  when  a  wicked  student  winked. 

But  a  palpable  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  art  of  fiction 
writing  is  the  fact  that  the  fellow  who 
saw  gold-shot  hair  instead  of  yellow  need 
not  frequent  the  Howells  atelier,  if  Mr. 
Hewlett's  were  open  to  him.  The  would- 
be  painter  has  a  choice  of  masters, 
and  so  might  the  would-be  writer — real- 
istic, idealistic,  symbolistic,  and  even  pre- 
Spencerite,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hewlett, 
with  his  Chaucerian  touch.  If  this  studio 
system  of  instruction  were  adopted,  stu- 
dents could  choose  their  masters  ac- 
cording to  their  predilections ;  and  I  ven- 
ture the  guess  that  a  popular  novelist  of 
the  up-to-date  commercialistic  school 
would  find  his  atelier  as  overflowing 
with  students  as  the  news-stand  with  his 
record-breaking  books. 

Since  the  writing  of  a  record  seller  is 
but  a  problem  of  mathematical  precision, 
a  single  formula  might  in  this  case  suffice 
for  all,  and  the  course  of  instruction  oc- 
cupy but  a  single  Saturday  afternoon. 
Thus  the  master  of  Indianapolis  ex- 
ploited literature  might  establish  a  Madi- 
son Square  Gacden  atelier,  and  when  his 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
pupils  were  seated  and  the  brass  band 
had  ceased  playing  "Hail  to  the  Chief," 
he  need  but  inflate  his  chest  and  draw 
upon  a  blackboard  the  following  dia- 
gram; 


B 


E 


When  the  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousandth  lime  light  had  been 
turned  on,  he  might  carelessly  throw  back 
his  neoteric  coat  on  the  side  which  did 
not  hold  the  boutonnicre,  and  having  dis- 
played a  waistcoat  of  immaculate  white- 
ness and  a  gold  watch  chain,  proceed  with 
his  lecture  thus : 


"Ladies  and  gentlemen :  The  diagram 
upon  the  board  represents  a  record- 
breaking  novel.  A  is  a  he,  and  B  is  a 
she,  who  meet  at  the  point  C,  and  love. 
A  villain  now  crosses  the  path  of  their 
young  affections  and  separates  the  lovers 
to  the  extent  of  his  villainy,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  line  D — D;  their  paths  then 
converge  until  they  meet  in  soulful  and 
everlasting  bliss  at  the  point  E.  Supply 
A  with  a  blue  and  buff  uniform,  B  with 
downcast  eyes  and  a  spinet,  D  with  low- 
ering brow  and  red  coat,  and  the  trick  is 
done,  provided  that  in  the  quadrilateral 
C  D  E  D  you  have  placed  a  duel,  a  bat- 
tle and  a  popular  patriot,  and  intersected 
the  lines  A  C  D  E  and  B  C  D  E  with 
sufficient  apparently  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties to  make  the  progress  of  the  lov- 
ers A  and  B  to  the  point  E  an  obstacle 
race.  To  vary  the  theme,  substitute 
shoulder  straps  for  buff  facings  on  A's 
uniform,  a  piano  for  B's  spinet,  and 
grey  for  red  on  D's  coat.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. "  Then  when  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousandth  floral  tribute 
had  been  passed  across  the  footlights,  and 
the  ninety-seven  thousandth  admiring 
maiden  had  fainted  from  excessive  emo- 
tion, the  master  of  commercialistic  litera- 
ture might  bow  itself  out  amid  long,  loud 
and  continuous  applause,  while  the  band 
played  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 

To  be  serious  after  this  persiflage — 
and  the  intent  of  this  article  is,  after  all, 
to  be  serious — I  believe  that  much  good 
might  accrue  to  literature  if  the  masters 
would  take  pupils.  The  principles  of 
novel  writing  certainly  can  be  taught, 
such  as  the  value  of  words,  the  propor- 
tion which  description  should  bear  to  dia- 
logue, characterisation,  and  above  all, 
construction. 

A  playwright  makes  a  scenario,  show- 
ing the  development  of  his  story  by  divi- 
sion into  acts  and  scenes,  the  entrances 
and  exits,  the  position  of  climaxes,  the 
development  of  characters,  etc.,  before  he 
writes  a  line  of  dialogue.  How  many 
novelists  construct  scenarios  before  writ- 
ing? They  may  have  a  rough  outline, 
mostly  in  their  mind's  eye,  but  do  they 
sit  down  deliberately  and  make  a  synop- 
sis of  action,  chapter  by  chapter,  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  all  bald  and  uninter- 
esting narrative?  Very  few,  I  think; 
and  yet  a  novel  is  but  a  lengthened  play, 
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with  descriptive  writing  to  replace  cos- 
tumes and  scenery,  and  the  "he  saids" 
and  "she  replies"  in  place  of  stage  direc- 
tions. 

Where  can  the  young  writer  learn  all 
this?  Only  in  the  school  of  bitter,  bitter 
experience. 

What  sort  of  pictures  would  a  mm 
turn  out  who,  having  provided  himself 
with  a  box  of  colours,  an  easel  and  a  can- 
vas, sat  down  to  paint  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  his  craft  than  can  be  gained 
from  looking  at  art  exhibitions  and  read- 
ing the  opinions  of  a  few  critics?  But 
that  is  the  task  a  young  writer  must  set 
for  himself.  He  has  a  dictionary,  a  desk 
and  a  pad  of  paper,  and  he  can  go  to  a 
library  and  look  at  books,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  consult  them ;  but  suppose  Mr. 
Howells  should  really  take  the  time  to 
instruct  him,  would  he  not  learn  in  a 
year — what  otherwise  he  might  not  in  a 
lifetime — the  principles  of  his  art.  the 
technique?  Drawing,  perspective,  com- 
position, colour,  light  and  shade,  all  the 
elements  of  the  painter's  craft  can  be 
taught  Precisely  the  same  elements  en- 
ter into  novel-writing,  the  difference  be- 
ing that  the  painter  touches  the  heart 
through  the  eye  and  the  novelist  through 
the  mind.  It  may  be  said  that  writers 
are  born,  not  made.  So  are  painters. 
But  how  many  master  painters  of  to-day 
would  be  painting  even  tolerably  well  if 
they  had  been  turned  loose  in  a  picture 
gallery  with  a  canvas  and  a  box  of  col- 
ours? 

Instruction  in  fiction  writing  would  im- 
prove the  mediocre  and  perfect  the  good ; 
it  would  not,  of  course,  make  the  hope- 


lessly bad  even  mediocre.  But  instruc- 
tion in  painting  will  make  no  more  than 
a  sign  painter  of  the  hopelessly  bad  rapin. 
Alas !  there  are  too  many  sign  painters  in 
literature,  so  many  that  the  public  has 
begun  to  mistake  their  flaring  boards  for 
art. 

I  know  of  but  one  example  of  my 
theory,  and  a  fairly  good  example  it  is. 
Guy  de  Maupassant  was  taught  to  write 
by  Gust  a  ve  Flaubert.  For  years  he  wasnot 
permitted  to  publish,  and  his  crude  ef- 
forts were  torn  up  time  and  again,  but 
finally  he  sprang  full-armed  upon  the 
world.  Flaubert  used  to  talk  to  him 
somewhat  like  this:  "You  see  that  cab 
horse  across  the  street;  there  is  just  one 
word  in  the  French  language  to  describe 
his  attitude.    Find  it." 

If  we  young  writers  who  are  groping 
away  in  the  darkness  of  our  own  igno- 
rance could" only  go  to  a  Flaubert  and 
have  our  manuscripts  torn  up,  if  we 
could  only  he  made  to  find  the  one  word, 
there  would  be  fewer  books  in  the  world, 
but  I  believe  there  would  be  more  mas- 
ters of  technique  like  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant. 

A  final  word.  Some  will  say  that  writ- 
ing is  taught  by  the  universities.  So  is 
mechanical  drawing;  but  the  man  who 
can  project  parallelograms,  ellipses  and 
other  things  with  lines  and  curves  can  no 
more  paint  pictures  than  the  man  who 
can  put  all  the  sentences  relating  to  the 
same  subject  in  the  same  paragraph.  Me- 
chanical writing  is  taught,  but  not  per- 
spective, composition,  colour,  light  and 
shade. 

H.  C.  ChatMd-Taylor. 
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One  Hegesippus,  hero  of  a  German 
tale,  not  only  had  a  passion  for  improv- 
ing his  mind,  but  he  specialised  in  natural 
history  till  he  could  recite,  auszvendig, 
every  description  in  the  book.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  however,  he  decided  to 
sit  in  the  forest  and  verify  abstract 
knowledge  by  observation.  Soon  a  little 
animal  appeared,  darted  up  the  nearest 
tree  and  paused  to  crack  a  nut.  Hege- 
sippus  observed,  he  tallied :  "Full  belly, 
brownish  colour,  thick  covering,  short 
legs,  large  tusks.  How  fortunate  I 
am,"  the  student  exclaimed,  "on  my  very 
first  expedition  to  meet  so  fine  a  speci- 
men of — hippopotamus !"  With  precisely 
similar  qualifications,  I  feel  justified  in 
making  a  few  comments  on  the  impres- 
sion of  English  society  created  by  a  faith- 
ful study  of  some  contemporary  English 
drama  and  fiction. 

Let  me  define  more  closely.  The  mere 
fact  of  being  now  alive  does  not,  of 
course,  imply  contemporaneousness.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  for  example,  though 
in  full  tide  of  production,  is  far  from  be- 
longing essentially  to  the  immediate  mo- 
ment. Her  special  function  being  to  pre- 
serve and  hand  down  the  grand  manner 
of  the  golden  Victorian  age.  she  does  lit- 
tle, in  spite. of  her  choice  of  subjects,  to 
emphasise  any  phase  of  life  peculiar  to 
her  own  day  and  generation.  No  mat- 
ter how  interesting,  this  living  English- 
woman, by  right  of  a  classic  concrete- 
ness  both  of  stvle  and  mental  attitude,  is 
rather  geological  than  modern.  On  the 
other  hand,  The  Market  Place,  by  a  dead 
American,  Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  deals 
more  exclusively  with  certain  conditions 
of  contemporary  England  than  Eleanor 
or  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Mr.  Henry 
James  and  Mrs.  Craigie  are  likewise 
Americans ;  but  possibly  for  that  very  rea- 
son thev  have  been  more  free  to  catch 
prevailing  impressions,  they  react  more 
sensitivelv  to  current  chemicals  than  such 
traditionally  British  minds  as  those  of 
Miss  Mary  Cholmondcley  or  Lucas  Malet. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Fielding  and  Jane  Austen  differ  no  more 
from  each  other  than  the  story-tellers  of 
the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies  from  the 


novelists  wrho  represent  what  is  going  on 
to-day.  While  actual  behaviour  may 
vary  comparatively  little,  the  point  of 
view  has  undergone  a  definite  change. 
When  did  this  begin?  Certainly  not 
with  Thackeray,  for  though  Vanity  Fair 
treats  of  fashionable  misdemeanours,  it  is 
entirely  in  a  strain  of  protest,  and  protest 
is  older  than  the  Pyramids.  In  The  Way 
We  Live  Nozv,  Trollope  draws  a  suf- 
ficiently odious  picture;  but  the  mere  fact 
of  being  purposely  and  consciously  odious 
at  once  differentiates  it  from  fiction  of 
to-day.  which  recounts  everything  less 
coarsely  but  as  uncritically  as  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Restoration.  There  is  still 
another  shade  of  difference.  The  world 
of  Congreve  and  Wychcrly  followed  the 
direct  promptings  of  its  senses  with  the 
utmost  naturalness.  The  characteristic 
flavour  of  our  own  time  consists  in  a 
curiosity,  a  wish  to  experience,  prompt- 
ings of  any  kind  in  a  controlled  emotion- 
alism which,  while  plunging  all  the  way, 
manages  prudently  to  keep  out  a  sheet 
anchor  to  windward  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
spectable income. 

The  first  note  of  the  new  era  was 
sounded  by  that  young  man  with  a  fine 
future  behind  him,  Mr.  William  Mallock, 
in  an  edifying  work  called  A  Romance  of 
The  Nineteenth  Century.  Although  this 
appeared  in  1881,  two  years  earlier  than 
Miss  Broughton's  Belinda,  it  belongs 
completely  to  the  new  order,  while  the 
later  book  is  no  more  modern  in  spirit 
than  Evelina.  Mallock  has  continued  to 
give  us  at  intervals  lengthy  volumes, 
charming  descriptions  written  with  air, 
authority  and  inalienable  distinction, 
calmly  accepting  a  fathomless  corruption 
as  part  of  the  very  warp  of  life.  He 
lingers  over  depraved  young  girls,  en- 
chanting ladies  wanting  to  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it,  young  diplomats  of  in- 
finite refinement  who  treat  resolution  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  After  him  inno- 
vators come  fast  and  thick,  though  in  a 
way  that  suggests  not  imitation,  but  kin- 
dred inspiration  expressed  through  as 
widely  various  mediums  as  Mrs.  Clifford. 
John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Oscar  Wilde,  Ben- 
son, Glynn,  Miss  Dowie,  Bernard  Shaw, 
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in  some  aspects,  Carlton,  Pinero,  all  deal- 
ing with  good  society,  besides  George 
Gissing  and  George  Moore,  who  repre- 
sent the  percolations  from  above  into 
lower  strata. 

What  is  the  spirit,  joyous  paganism  or 
bitterest  pessimism,  pervading  this  as- 
semblage of  beautiful,  gay  women  and 
idle,  charming  men?  They  must  at  all 
costs  be  dressed  in  the  best.  To  them, 
jewels,  little  dinners,  little  suppers,  per- 
fect service  and  incessant  amusement  are 
not  luxuries,  but  bare  necessities.  These 
ladies  and  gentlemen  cannot  even  be  true 
to  their  own  untrammelled  desires.  Al- 
most invariably  their  errant  affections 
submit  with  flawless  docility  to  the  law 
of  the  well-filled  purse.  All  this  is  set 
forth  without  comment,  simply  taken  for 
granted.  No  one  says:  "Now  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  a  story  about  pleasant,  divert- 
ing people,  but  mind  you  don't  forget  to 
notice  how  naughty  they  are!"  Not  at 
all!  The  curtain  goes  up  and  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  genially  discloses  a  "lady 
and  gentleman  seated  affectionately  in 
one  another's  arms."  At  once  fantastic 
and  real,  The  Philanderer  scampers 
along  at  a  breathless  pace.  You  are  tick- 
led with  epigrams,  edified  by  wisdom, 
amazed  at  masterly  elisions,  and  the 
curtain  drops  leaving  no  clue  as  to  the 
world  or  half  world  in  which  this  com- 
pany may  officially  belong.  The  man- 
ners of  Peggy's  circle  are  so  remarkably 
easy  that  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  contin- 
ually to  iterate  assurances  of  his  pretty 
heroine's  perfect  straightness ;  and  even 
then  a  censorious  or  old-fashioned  per- 
son might  have  some  prickings  of  doubt. 
Mr.  Tanqueray,  well  meaning,  amiable 
English  gentleman,  in  all  good  faith  de- 
liberately brings  home  as  stepmother  to 
his  young  daughter  a  wife  whose  past 
career  is  one  of  statutorv  misbehaviour. 
Lady  Hilda  implores  the  notorious  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith  to  decov  her  husband  back  to 
his  public  duty,  while  a  band  of  approv- 
ing relatives  not  only  incites  this  course, 
but  explains  with  what  ease  its  mechan- 
ism may  be  adjusted.  Sophie  Fulgarney, 
with  her  vulgar  middle-class  notions  of 
propriety,  is  shamefully  routed  and 
brought  to  terms  by  the  gay  Lord  Quex. 
Lord  and  Lady  Algy  squander  money  be- 
longing to  unpaid  tradesmen,  help  a  silly 
and  unprincipled  woman  to  fool  her  hus- 
band, and  themselves  start  life  afresh  in 


a  glow  of  sentiment,  on  the  proceeds  of  a 
well-made  betting  book. 

In  the  old  order,  a  mercenary  marriage 
was  usually  a  sacrifice  exacted  by  worldly 
parents  or  guardians.  The  Lady  Clara 
Pulleyns  were  sold  outright  to  the  Barnes 
Newcomes,  but  more  often  public  opin- 
ion compelled  a  young  Lochinvar  ending 
to  the  machinations  of  grasping  elders. 
•  Squire  Western  did  not  succeed  in  sep- 
arating Tom  and  Sophia;  Guy  Living- 
ston's little  cousin,  Isabel  Raymond, 
threw  prudence  and  a  rich  suitor  to  the 
winds,  recklessly  eloping  with  the  impe- 
cunious Charley  Forrester.  After  all  his 
interested  calculations,  Arthur  Pendennis 
settled  down  with  a  dowerless  wife.  • 
Ethel  Newcome  never  dreamed  of  com- 
bining marriage  to  Lord  Kew  and  a  sat- 
isfying friendship  with  her  ineligible 
cousin,  Clive.  The  sinfulness  of  running 
off  with  Burgo  Fitzgerald  was  much 
more  unnerving  to  Lady  Glencora  than 
the  practical  discomfort  of  such  a  step. 
The  whole  changed  point  of  view  shows 
in  the  reasonableness  with  which  young 
people  are  now  described  as  courting  self- 
immolation — to  a  certain  degree — on  the 
altar  of  wisdom.  Dodo  admonishes 
Jack :  "And  then,  you  aren't  rich  enough. 
Don't  you  see?  I  must  have  everything 
I  want."  Later  she  consoles  him  by  ob- 
serving: "I  believe  you  are  jealous  of 
Chesterford.  You  needn't  be."  Chester- 
ford,  be  it  explained,  was  the  husband  of 
her  choice.  From  the  context  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  Dodo  was  a  lady  brought  up 
in  a  normal  environment. 

Lovely,  emotional  Jessamine  Halliday, 
having  vainly  tried  to  bestow  the  most 
indisputable  marks  of  favour  on  a  hand- 
some  young  farmer,  is  horrified  to  find 
that  his  crude  peasant's  standard  consid- 
ers wedlock  a  desirable  preliminary.  She 
naturally  prefers  marrying  a  rich  man 
of  her  own  class,  and  poor  Colin  Macgil- 
vray  absolutely  puts  her  to  flight  by  the 
assurance:  "As  I  live,  I'm  meaning  fair 
by  you.  ...  It  will  be  like  that  I'm 
thinking  of  vou,  Jessie,  my  wife!  my 
wife!" 

Iris  never  even  contemplates  forfeit- 
ing her  fortune  by  marrying  a  young  man 
to  whom  she  is  sufficiently  attached  to 
give  up  everything  else  without  a  quiver. 
Elizabeth  crystallises  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
associates  selected  for  her  by  a  careful 
mother  when  she  innocently  write*  con- 
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factory  mode  of  shipping  seamen  in 
American  seaports,  and  to  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  payment  of  a  month's 
advance  wages,  whereby  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  stolen  and  expatriated 
from  their  country  and  put  on  board 
vessels  to  perform  duties  of  which  they 
knew  nothing. 

The  English  newspapers  teemed  with 
denunciations  of  these  outrages,  and  early 
in  1857  Parliament  took  up  the  matter 
and  caused  Lord  John  Russell  to  remon- 
strate with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  permitting  them  to  go 
unpunished  in  so  many  cases.  General 
Cass,  who  had  succeeded  fylr.  Marcy  as 
Secretary  of  State,  received  a  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  from  Lord  Napier, 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
in  reply  declared  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  entirely  adequate  for 
the  protection  of  American  seamen,  but 
that  their  execution  devolved  mainly  on 
our  consuls,  some  of  whom  in  British 
ports  might  possibly  have  been  delinquent 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  This 
note  was  made  public,  and  extensively 
copied  by  the  English  press.  Although  no 
names  had  been  mentioned,  Hawthorne 
regarded  it  as  a  reflection  upon  him- 
self, and  under  date  of  June  17th,  1857, 
addressed  a  long  despatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  exposing  the  weakness  of 
the  existing  laws.  At  any  rate,  Haw- 
thorne's despatches  demonstrate  that  he 
made  earnest  efforts  to  punish  whatever 
outrages  on  board  our  ships  were  brought 
to  his  attention.  He  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  the  entire  shipping  community, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  police  control  over 
American  maritime  interests  he  displayed 
judicial  firmness  and  decision.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  his  attitude  toward  desti- 
tute and  stranded  fellow-countrymen  he 
was  philanthropic  to  the  point  of  weak- 
ness. 

In  the  fifties  it  had  not  vet  become  an 
important  function  of  our  consuls  to 
make  regular  reports  on  commercial  and 
industrial  topics  with  a  view  to  the  fur- 
therance of  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
special  reports  of  this  character  were  only 
rarely  called  for.  Consequently,  there 
are  very  few  trade  reports  in  Haw- 
thorne's official  correspondence.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  prepared  in 
July,  1854,  in  compliance  with  special  in- 

ftnictioa?,  and  relates  tQ  shipbuilding, 


sailors  in  the  merchant  marine,  naviga- 
tion and  tonnage. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  letter 
in  the  Hawthorne  consular  records  is  one 
of  a  semi-personal  character  which  he 
wrote  to  President  Pierce  in  1855.  This 
letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  printed 
below  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State : 

Liverpool,  June  7,   1855. 
My  dear  General: 

Mr.  Albert  Davy,  our  Consul  at  Leeds,  has 
sent  me  the  enclosed  letter,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  do  better  with  it  than  simply  to  en- 
close it  to  you.  In  my  opinion  it  will  be  for 
the  public  advantage  to  retain  Mr.  Davy,  who 
is  a  highly  respectable  man,  with  some  private 
fortune,  and  I  assure  you  that  this  latter  quali- 
fication will  hereafter  be  found  essential  in  all 
appointments  to  Consulates  here  in  England.  It 
is  very  singular  that  our  people  do  not  see  that 
the  salaries,  as  arranged  by  the  new  bill,  must 
throw  these  offices  into  the  hands  of  a 
moneyed  aristocracy,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
anything  but  a  democratic  measure.  To  my 
office,  when  I  quit  it,  you  must  appoint  either 
a  rich  man  or  a  rogue — no  poor,  honest,  and 
capable  man  will  think  of  holding  it. 

As  I  do  not  purpose,  in  any  case,  to  take  a 
commission  under  the  new  Act,  I  can  give 
quite  disinterested  testimony  as  respects  the 
requirements  of  this  Consulate,  and  the  ar- 
rangements that  ought  to  be  adopted.  In  my 
opinion,  the  whole  staff  of  clerks  should  be 
appointed,  not  by  the  Consul,  but  by  the  State 
Department,  of  which  they  should  be  the  ser- 
vants, and  not  removable  by  the  Consul,  ex- 
cept on  grounds  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  With  clerks  of  my  selection,  I  would 
engage  to  commit  defalcations  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  one-half  the  receipts  of  the  office,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  proof  against  me.  No 
man  ought  to  be  exposed  to  so  great  a  tempta- 
tion as  this.  Many  men  will  certainly  yield  to 
it ;  and  those  who  do  not  yield  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  their  integrity  manifest.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  clerks  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  and  should  draw 
stated  salaries  from  the  Treasury,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  my  troubling  you  with  these  at  pres- 
ent. I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  con- 
sular business,  especially  at  Liverpool,  requires 
such  special  instruction  and  familiarity,  that  a 
head-clerk  of  long  standing  will  be  altogether 
a  greater  man  than  the  Consul,  until  the  latter 
shall  have  been  a  year  or  two  in  office;  and 
unless  absolutely  limited  by  J*w,  the.  cjerk  will 
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drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  Consul,  and  en- 
gross the  larger  part  of  his  emoluments. 
With  American  clerks,  this  would  inevitably 
be  the  case.  My  clerks  being  Englishmen 
and  therefore  more  amenable  to  custom  and 
authority,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  their  right  places  until  somewhat  less 
dependent  on  their  assistance. 

I  employ  three  clerks,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber could  not  manage  the  business.  They  all 
work  far  beyond  the  number  of  hours  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  of  the  Department. 
Three  clerks,  together  with  a  messenger, 
should  be  allowed  to  this  Consulate  by  law ; 
and  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  obtain  an 
American  capable  of  filling  the  office  of  head- 
clerk,  at  a  less  salary  than  $1500,  or,  better, 
$2000.  The  truth  is,  no  such  man  is  in  ex- 
istence, at  this  moment;  he  must  be  caught 
young,  and  brought  over  here,  and  educated 
to  the  business,  before  he  is  fit  for  it.  One 
must  have  lived  abroad,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  innumerable  ways  in  which  foreign 
customs  and  modes  of  business  require  an  in- 
terpreter, and  how  necessary  it  is  that  a 
stranger  should,  in  some  way  or  other,  have 
the  help  of  a  native.  I  pity  my  successor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  unless  you  send  him  over 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  employ 
English  clerks,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  public 
service  should  require  it.  I  shall  write  you 
again,  with  particular  reference  to  Mr.  Pearce, 
my  chief-clerk  and  vicc-Consul,  before  I  quit 
the  office. 

A  Consul  cannot  possibly  live  here,  with  a 
family  (unless  he  secludes  himself  from  so- 
ciety, and  foregoes  all  the  social  advantages  of 
a  residence  in  England)  at  a  less  expense  than 
$5000  per  annum.  His  personal  salary  should 
not  be  less  than  the  whole  sum  allowed  by  the 
new  law  ($7500)  for  the  entire  emoluments 
and  expenses  of  this  office;  whereas,  allowing 
$3500  for  clerk-hire,  and  $1500  for  office-rent 
and  other  expenses  (very  moderate  allow- 
ances, too),  there  will  remain  but  $2500  to  live 
upon.  A  man  might  be  comfortable  with  this 
sum  in  a  New  England  village,  but  not,  I  as- 
sure you,  as  the  representative  of  America  in 
the  greatest  commercial  city  in  England.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  the  next  session  pass 
without  having  this  matter  amended.  As  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  is  not  my  personal  in- 
terest that  impels  me  to  speak,  for  that  i>  not 
anywise  concerned  in  the  future  condition  of 
the  office. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  fill  up  this  sheet 
with  a  disquisition  on  consular  affairs,  but  I 
have  teen  drawn  intQ  it  unawares,    I  am  sure, 


my  dear  General,  that  you  will  not  impute  it 
to  any  forgetfulness  or  lack  of  affection,  that  I 
so  seldom  write,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  write  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  it  used  to  be  to  write 
to  Frank  Pierce.  By  and  by,  we  shall  be  on 
the  old  terms  again,  and,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
care  how  soon.  What  a  storm  you  have  had 
to  face !  And  how  like  a  man  you  have  faced 
it!  I  long  to  talk  over  all  these  matters  with 
you  by  the  fireside,  after  the  events  of  your 
government  shall  have  become  history. 

My  family  are  well,  although  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne suffers  somewhat  from  the  climate. 
Julian  has  grown  amazingly,  and  is  stronger 
than  any  English  boy  of  his  age,  or  two  years 
above  it.  He  is  a  sturdy  little  Yankee,  and 
holds  himself  always  ready  to  fight  for  his 
country's  honour.  Una  is  already  taller  than 
her  mother,  and  little  Rose  is  twice  as  big  as 
when  we  left  America — which  she  has  quite 
forgotten. 

With  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Pierce, 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Nathl.  Hawthorne. 

Notwithstanding  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  new  law,  which  changed  Liver- 
pool from  a  feed  consulate  worth  about 
$12,000  per  annum  into  the  salaried  class, 
thereby  virtually  cutting  the  Consul's  in- 
come in  half,  Hawthorne  continued  to 
hold  office  throughout  the  Pierce  admin- 
istration and  for  several  months  in  that 
of  Buchanan.  In  the  spring  of  1857, 
however,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted,  and  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 24th,  1857,  Secretary  Cass  gracefully 
wrote  him : 

In  transmitting  the  enclosed  communica- 
tion in  which  you  are  requested  to  deliver  the 
archives  of  the  Consulate  at  Liverpool  to  Mr. 
Beverley  Tucker,  the  gentleman  appointed  by 
the  President  to  be  your  successor,  it  gives 
the  Department  pleasure,  on  your  voluntary 
retirement,  to  express  its  acknowledgments 
for  the  valuable  information  and  suggestions 
relative  to  our  commercial  interests,  which 
you  have  from  time  to  time  communicated, 
and  to  assure  you  of  its  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  la- 
borious and  responsible  duties  of  this  office. 

Mr.  Tucker  took  charge  of  the  consul- 
ate October  12th,  1857,  an<*  thus  Haw- 
thorne's consular  career  came  to  an  end. 
Drawing  "a  long,  delightful  breath,"  the 
author  left  England  on  his  travels,  spencj- 
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ing  most  of  the  years  1858  and  1859  in 
France  and  Italv,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  i860. 

Regarding-  the  disappointing  literary 
outcome  of  Hawthorne's  consular  service, 
it  is  an  interesting  speculation  whether 
the  results  might  not  have  been  more  sat- 
isfactory had  he  occupied  the  consulate 
at  Paris  or  Florence  or  Venice,  where 
the  climate  is  more  genial,  the  environ- 
ment more  beautiful  and  joyous,  and  the 
society  more  cheering  to  a  naturally 
gloomy  nature  than  at  Liverpool,  whose 
befogged  and  commercial  atmosphere  is 
well  calculated  to  congeal  the  romance  in 
anv  man's  soul.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Hawthorne  never  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  close  touch  and  sympathy  with 
English  society;  elaborate  social  func- 
tions gave  him  no  enjoyment,  and  State 
banquets  were  a  positive  abomination  to 


him.  He  spoke  of  Liverpool,  its  en- 
virons and  the  consulate,  collectively,  as 
"this  black  and  miserable  hole,"  and  his 
days  were  spent  in  unravelling  the  truth 
about  crimes  committed  at  sea,  seated  in  a 
"dusky  and  stifled  chamber"  whose  furni- 
ture and  decorations  reminded  him  of  an 
old-fashioned  barber's  shop,  and  which 
was  situated  in  a  "shabby  and  smoke- 
stained  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  docks."  In  fact,  monev  was  all  that 
tied  him  to  Liverpool.  The  years  1853- 
57  resounded  with  the  cheerful  chink 
of  British  gold;  but  the  Muse  stood 
unemployed  and  fretting  while  Consul 
Hawthorne  patiently  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  drunken  sailors,  participated  in 
distressing  death-bed  scenes,  and  relieved 
the  wants  of  sick  and  destitute  country- 
men. 

John  Ball  Osborne. 


HOGARTH 


Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  who  contrib- 
utes a  monograph  upon  The  Art  of  Ho- 
garth to  the  stately  new  folio  volume 
devoted  to  that  greatest  of  English  satiric 
painters,  protests  that  for  the  past  cen- 
tury critics  have  been  unjust  to  Hogarth 
in  emphasising  one  side  of  his  genius  at 
the  expense  of  another.  He  has  been  too 
long  looked  upon  as  a  moralist,  a  "sar- 
donic onlooker,"  rather  than  as  an  artist, 
a  master  of  pencil  and  brush  and  graver. 
Accordingly  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  pro- 
ceeds to  atone  for  this  injustice  by  devo- 
ting many  pages  to  the  analysis  of  the 
artist's  technique,  the  merits  of  his  colour- 
schemes,  the  grouping  of  his  figures,  the 
subtle  intuition  that  made  him  choose  the 
exact  angle  of  a  street  or  a  room  that 
would  yield  the  most  effective  assemblage 
of  lines.  Now  all  this  is  very  interesting, 
and  also  very  true,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
make  any  radical  difference  in  the  pop- 
ular point  of  view.  Charles  Lamb.  Haz- 
litt.  Thackeray,  successively  placed  Ho- 
garth, not  with  contemporary  artists,  but 
with  his  true  moral  and  intellectual  com- 
peers, Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne;  and 
later  critics  have  followed  their  example, 
down  to  Austir  Dobson,  who  provides 
most  of  the  text  for  the  present  volume. 

And  after  all,  this  is  where  Hogarth 
himself  would  have  posterity  place  him. 


By  instinct  he  was  a  fictionist,  a  born 
teller  of  tales,  and  he  used  the  best 
skill  that  lay  in  him  in  telling  them. 
His  brush  and  colours  were  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  as  printer's  ink  is 
to  other  weavers  of  stories.  His  own 
ambition,  as  he  has  told  us,  was  to 
reproduce  dramatic  scenes  of  life  after 
the  fashion  of  their  presentment  on  the 
stage,  and  he  hoped  "to  be  judged  by  the 
same  standards."  Necessarily  these  pic- 
torial plays  of  Hogarth's,  these  "dramas 
in  dumb-show,"  are  rather  simple  in 
structure.  Pantomime  has  always  been 
more  elemental  than  legitimate  drama, 
picture  writing  more  primitive  than  the 
cursive  hand.  The  Rake's  Progress,  The 
Harlot's  Progress,  Marriage  d.  la  Mode, 
his  three  most  famous  series,  have  some- 
thing of  the  flavour  of  an  old-time  moral- 
ity play,  the  lessons  they  inculcate  are 
so  obvious  and  elementary.  As  Thack- 
eray put  it,  they  are  built  upon  the  Sun- 
day-school type  of  "Tommy  was  a  bad 
boy  and  had  a  whipping,  and  Jackie  was  a 
good  boy  and  had  plum  cake,"  but,  he 
adds,  even  if  the  lesson  is  simple,  "think 
how  simple  both  the  scholars  and  the 
teacher  were !" 

One  is  inclined  here  to  disagree  with 
the  author  of  Vanity  Pair,  Simple  schol- 
ars, yes — it  was  a  blunt,  outspoken  agp, 
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an  age  when  spades  were  still  called  triumph  and  vice  be  punished — that  was 
spades  and  recognised  as  such ;  an  age  of  what  the  people  wanted ;  very  well,  then 
strong  heads  and  steady  nerves,  when  they  should  have  it.  But  when  his  series 
people  still  liked  to  see  a  rogue  brought  are  once  mapped  out,  when  it  is  once  set- 
to   justice,   and    found   edification   in   a  tied    that    his    spendthrift,    his    country 


dangling  corpse.  But  Hogarth  himself 
is  a  man  of  different  fibre.  Whatever 
simplicity  there  is  in  his  pictures  is  an  in- 
tentional simplicity.  He  knew  his  age  well 
and  deliberately  catered  to  it.  Virtue  must 


wench,  his  ill-assorted  married  pair  shall 
go  the  pace  that  kills — when  the  grim  set- 
ting of  the  madhouse  scene  and  the 
Countess's  death  and  the  harlot's  ghastly 
funeral  are  clear  in  his  mind — then  the 
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artificiality,  the  concession  to  your  moral- 
loving  Briton  ceases.  Each  picture  taken 
by  itself  is  a  cross-cut  from  real  life,  une 


nothing  incongruous  or  forced,  yet  every- 
thing so  chosen  as  to  shed  some  light, 
reveal  some  secret,  add  some  subtle  hint 


This  plaie  and  its  companion.  "  Beer  Street, 
with  the  Act  for  restricting  the  sale  of  spirituous 
Hogarth's  minor  works. 


'  were  inspired  by  the  agitation  connected 
liquors,  and  are  among  the  best  known  of 


tranche  de  la  vie,  in  strictest  accord  with 
the  French  formula — uncompromising  in 
its  truthfulness,  crammed  full  of  homely 
details,  miraculous  bits  of  observation; 


to  the  unspoken  drama  before  us.  Were 
Hogarth  the  strenuous  moralist  that 
some  would  have  him,  he  would  never 
have  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  slip 
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by  for  preaching  a  sermon  as  that  of 
Scene  VI  of  The  Harlot's  Progress,  The 
dead  woman  has  left  a  little  child,  whose 
grim  destiny  might  have  been  foreshad- 
owed in  its  present  distress — shrinking 
form,  tear-stained  face,  tattered  gar- 
ments, general  wretchedness  and  neglect. 
Instead,  Hogarth  has  drawn  the  child 
straight  from  real  life,  in  all  the  uncon- 
cern of  childhood,  warm  and  well-fed, 
and  playing  contentedly  upon  the  floor, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  coffin. 

Of  all  his  contemporaries,  Fielding 
probably  came  nearest  to  Hogarth  in 
mental  kinship.  Like  Hogarth,  he 
painted  fearlessly  from  the  nude,  and 
while  avoiding  caricature,  never  shrank 
from  drawing  in  the  ugly  things  of 
life,  the  crooked  limbs  and  crooked  souls 
as  well.  But  while  Fielding  has  a 
wider  range  of  types  than  Hogarth, 
he  lacks  the  wealth  of  detail  in  his 
stage  setting,  the  clever,  suggestive 
touches  of  dress  and  furnishings  and 
local  colour.  It  was  not  the  fashion  of 
that  day  for  the  novelist  to  dwell  upon 
the  minor  details  of  the  milieu.  But  the 
artist's  instinct  demanded  them,  and  no 
one  more  than  Hogarth  has  realised  the 
narrative  quality,  one  might  well  say  the 
eloquence,  of  a  picture  on  the  wall,  a 
monstrosity  of  ceramic  art  upon  the  man- 
telpiece, a  telltale  ribbon,  a  broken  tea- 
pot. He  knew  that  not  even  the  great- 
est of  portrait  painters  can  bring  out 
upon  his  canvas  the  inmost  traits  of  char- 
acter, the  bare  soul  of  his  subject,  against 
the  background  of  a  conventional  land- 
scape. But  paint  a  woman  in  her  home, 
in  her  boudoir,  surrounded  by  the  very 
objects  she  has  gathered  together,  and 
everything,  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  the 
toilet  articles  on  her  dressing-table,  are 
eloquent  to  tell  what  manner  of  woman 
she  is.  The  accidental  irony  of  coinci- 
dence is  another  element  of  which  Ho- 
garth takes  advantage ;  at  times  he  forces 
it  almost  too  far.  An  old  nobleman  proud 
of  his  descent  may  well  stamp  his  coro- 
net on  all  his  possessions,  from  his  foot- 
stool to  his  dog's  blanket,  and  adorn  his 
walls  with  portraits  of  his  ancestors.  But 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  selected  his  oil 
paintings  exclusively  from  such  subjects 
as  Judith  and  Holofernes — subjects  pro- 
phetic of  his  own  son's  disastrous  mar- 
riage. 

If  we  keep  up  the  metaphor  and  con- 


tinue to  regard  Hogarth  as  one  of  the 
great  humorous  authors  of  his  time,  the 
present  folio  volume  may  be  compared  to 
an  edition  of  collected  writings,  includ- 
ing the  three  principal  stories  and  the 
minor  works  and  fugitive  pieces.  It  is 
usually  the  volumes  of  minor  writings 
that  grow  dusty  on  the  shelves,  while  the 
famous  stories  grow  shabby  and  dog- 
eared. And  so,  in  the  case  of  Hogarth, 
it  is  The  Harlot's  Progress  and  The 
Rake's  Progress  and  The  Marriage  a  la 
Mode  that  possess  the  greatest  popular 
interest.  By  rights,  they  should  all  three 
be  as  well  known  and  their  chief  char- 
acters as  familiar  as  Tom  Jones  or 
Humphry  Clinker  or  Tristram  Shandy. 
They  are,  to  the  full,  as  fruitful  docu- 
ments of  life  and  character  and  social 
usage  in  eighteenth-century  England.  And 
they  are  far  more  vivid  pictures  of  the 
topography  of  eighteenth-century  Lon- 
don— the  London  of  Temple  Bar  and 
Tyburn  and  the  old  London  Bridge,  with 
its  row  of  tottering  houses.  The  Har- 
lot's Progress  was  the  earliest  of  these 
series;  it  followed  soon  after  Hogarth's 
first  successful  work,  his  illustrations  for 
Hudibras.  Scene  I.,  the  one  reproduced 
on  page  466,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
ceived quite  independently,  with  no 
thought  of  a  series  until  its  popularity 
suggested  the  scheme  of  a  continuation. 
Taken  together,  these  six  scenes  tell  the 
story  of  an  English  Nana,  with  all  the 
frankness  of  a  Zola,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  demi-monde  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
duplicate  elsewhere.  Aside  from  the  ob- 
vious intent  to  point  a  moral,  one  finds 
something  of  the  same  atmosphere,  the 
same  frank  coarseness,  in  just  one  mod- 
ern writer,  and  that  is  Maupassant — the 
Maupassant  of  the  Maison  Tellier.  One 
thinks,  in  passing,  what  a  wonderful  in- 
terpreter of  Maupassant,  Hogarth  would 
have  been,  and  what  a  mine  of  congenial 
material  he  would  have  found.  Assur- 
edly one  of  his  subjects  would  have 
been  the  priest  in  Une  Vie,  beating  to 
death  with  his  umbrella  a  litter  of  puppies 
and  their  mother,  her  only  offence  having 
been  that  of  motherhood  at  an  ill-chosen 
time  and  place. 

The  two  Progresses  are  presumably 
fairly  familiar,  at  least  in  their  general 
scheme,  and  do  not  need  a  detailed  analy- 
sis.    The  first  of  these  is  the  history  of 
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one  Mary  Hackabout — Hogarth's  names 
are  all  flashes  of  inspiration — who  is  first 
introduced  as  a  demure  young  country 
lass  freshly  arrived  in  London,  and  hesi- 
tating awkwardly  on  the  steps  of  a  house, 
while  an  evil-faced  old  beldam  wheedles 
and  cajoles,  and  a  man,  lurking  spider- 
like  within  the  half-closed  door,  watches 
the  outcome  with  interest.  In  the  sec- 
ond scene  she  is  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  brief  prosperity,  thanks  to  the  favour  of 
the  rich  old  Jew  who  has  ''protected"  her ; 
then  comes  the  quarrel,  her  decline  in  for- 
tune with  the  old  Jew's  successor,  Cap- 
tain MacHeath ;  her  arrest,  her  term  at 
Bridewell,  with  the  hemp-beaters;  her 
illness  and  death;  her  shameful  funeral 
and  cheap  coffin,  and  a  nameless  child  to 
execrate  her  memory.  The  veriest  sim- 
pleton may  read  the  story,  it  is  written 
in  so  round  a  hand.  Yet  examine  these 
pictures  ever  so  long,  and  it  will  still  be 
a  safe  wager  that  the  next  time  you  take 
them  up  you  will  discover  new  features, 
subtleties  that  escaped  your  eye  the  time 
before. 

The  Rake's  Progress,  a  longer  and 
more  ambitious  series,  is  nevertheless 
generally  regarded  as  inferior  to  its 
predecessor.  Tom  Rakewell  is  the  prodi- 
gal son  of  a  miser  father,  who  has  just 
entered  upon  his  inheritance,  and  in  the 
first  plate  is  being  measured  for  his 
mourning.  Stocks  and  bonds  litter  the 
table  in  careless  profusion,  and  in  Tom's 
outstretched  palm  is  a  handful  of  gold, 
panacea  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  the 
weeping  girl  in  the  doorway.  Little  the 
poor  girl  cares  for  his  gold ;  what  she  has 
hoped  for  is  a  ring  on  her  finger.  But  in 
the  vacuous  pomposity  of  young  Rake- 
well's  face  is  clearly  stamped  his  belief 
in  the  omnipotence  and  inexhaustibility 
of  his  monev. 

In  Scene  II.  the  prodigal  is  cultivating 
the  manly  arts  and  fashionable  graces. 
His  chamber  is  thronged  with  tailors, 
milliners  and  wigmakers,  musicians,  and 
masters  of  the  rapier  and  broadsword. 
He  is  something  of  a  Don  Juan,  too,  by 
this  time;  note  the  sly  hint  conveyed  by 
a  painting  of  "The  Judgment  of  Paris" 
on  the  wall,  and  "The  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women,"  that  is  being  softly  played  by 
his  music-master.  In  the  third  plate 
the  Rake  has  reached  his  zenith.  A  mid- 
night  supper,   a   bacchanalian    revel   on 

canvas— a  carnival  of  wine,  women  and 


song,  and  poor  Tom  hopelessly  befuddled 
in  their  midst.  The  downward  path  is 
steep  and  swift.  The  gaming  table,  the 
shadow  of  a  debtor's  prison,  brief  respite 
through  marriage  to  a  hideous  old  frump 
with  a  fortune  that  soon  takes  wings  in 
pursuit  of  his  own;  then  arrest,  impris- 
onment and  the  closing  scene  in  Bedlam, 
where  he  raves,  chained  to  the  floor, 
stripped  of  fortune,  of  clothes  and  of  rea- 
son. 

Marriage  a  la  Mode  is  the  series 
over  which  one  likes  to  linger,  as  over  the 
pages  of  a  favourite  novel.  It  is  the  se- 
ries which  Thackeray  thought  worthy  of 
analysing  at  length,  recognising,  no 
doubt,  its  intellectual  kinship  as  a  sort  of 
earlier  and  simpler  Vanity  Fair,  It  is  a 
drama  of  the  marriage  market — a  coronet 
for  sale,  a  fortune  to  be  bought  with  a 
title;  Count  Squanderfield's  son  to  be 
mated  with  a  rich  city  alderman's  pretty 
daughter.  In  Plate  I.  the  bargain  has 
been  struck,  the  settlements  are  drawn 
up  and  signed,  the  young  couple  married, 
and  the  parvenu  alderman,  half  bored, 
half  flattered  and  wholly  ill  at  ease,  is 
listening  to  his  gouty  lordship's  long- 
winded  pedigree,  which  reaches  back  to 
the  Conqueror.  Little  interest  do  the 
newly  married  pair  take  in  each  other; 
they  have  each  frankly  turned  their  backs. 
The  groom  is  absorbed  in  pleased  con- 
templation of  his  mirror.  He  will  hence- 
forth be  able  to  cut  a  better  figure  in  the 
world  of  fashion,  now  that  his  hatter  and 
tailor  are  to  be  paid.  The  bride's  down- 
cast face  is  less  easy  to  read ;  hers  is  the 
deeper  character  of  the  two.  Perhaps 
she  is  weighing  the  sincerity  of  the  com- 
pliments that  young  Counsellor  Silver- 
tongue  is  pouring  into  her  ears — compli- 
ments to  which  a  young  bride  would  be 
wiser  not  to  listen.  One  feels  sure  that  the 
eloquent  counsellor  has  lowered  his  voice 
until  it  is  a  mere  silver  thread.  Some 
months  have  elapsed  when  we  meet  the 
couple  again  in  Plate  II.  For  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  parvenu  alderman,  the  Countess 
has  been  doing  rather  well.  Her  house 
has  evidently  become  a  rendezvous  of 
fashion  and  gaiety  and  social  functions. 
Daylight  is  just  streaming  in  at  the  win- 
dows, the  yawning  footman  is  sleepily 
trying  to  set  things  to  rights,  while  packs 
of  cards  and  overturned  chairs  lie  disre- 
garded on  the  floor.    The  Countess,  worn 

out  with  her  night's  revel,  has  dropped 
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into  a  chair,  where  she  lounges  care- 
lessly, forgetful  of  decorum,  and  fur- 
tively watches  her  lord  and  master 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.  He  also 
has  had  an  enervating  night,  and  has 
just  returned  home.  His  hat  remains 
forgotten  on  his  head,  and  he  sprawls 
where  he  has  flung  himself  in  utter 
physical  and  mental  prostration,  caring 
nothing  for  the  scandalised  steward 
who  is  just  departing  in  despair  with  a 
mountain  of  bills,  but  one  of  which  is 
paid.  From  Squanderfield 's  pocket  hang 
the  blue  ribbons  of  a  woman's  cap;  the 
Countess's  dog  has  discovered  them  and 
is  sniffing  curiously,  recognising  an  alien 
element.  There  is  curiosity  in  the  wife's 
eyes  as  she  watches  her  husband  from 
across  the  room.  How  much  does  she 
know  of  the  owner  of  the  blue  ribbons, 
one  wonders  ?  But  doubtless  she  has  trou- 
bles of  her  own — she  is  not  in  a  position 
to  throw  the  first  stone.  Counsellor  Silver- 
tongue  has  made  hay  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  Countess's  favour.  In  Plate  IV.  we  see 
on  what  familiar  footing  he  already  is, 
while  in  the  preceding  scene  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  owner  of  the  blue  ribbons, 
and  an  inkling  of  how  young  Squander- 
field  employs  the  hours  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  home  guarding  the  honour 
of  the  name  which  has  come  down  to  him 
from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.  Of 
course,  the  end  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
In  Plate  V.,  Squanderfield,  his  suspicions 


at  last  aroused,  or  perhaps  stung  by  pub- 
lic scandal  into  taking  action,  has  broken 
in  upon  a  rendezvous  and  is  dying  from  a 
sword-thrust,  while  the  remorseful  wife 
kneels  at  his  feet  and  Silvertongue  disap- 
pears through  the  window.  The  Countess 
returns  perforce  to  the  alderman's  house 
in  the  city,  and  here  the  c  irtain  is  rung 
down  as  she  expires  after  reading  Coun- 
sellor Silvertongue's  dying  speech,  deliv- 
ered before  his  execution  on  Tyburn. 
Thackeray  has  noted,  as  one  of  the  subtle 
touches,  the  stamp  of  family  likeness  in 
Plate  I.  seen  in  young  Squanderfield,  in 
his  gouty  old  father  and  in  the  ancestral 
portraits  on  the  wall.  What  Thackeray 
did  not  note  is  an  equally  subtle  touch  in 
the  last  plate.  The  sickly  child  held  up 
to  kiss  her  mother's  cheek — a  girl,  and 
therefore  the  last  of  the  name — has  no 
trace  of  the  family  features.  If  anything, 
there  is  a  suer^estion  of  the  lineaments  of 
Counsellor  Silvertongue. 

Altogether  one  feels  that,  simple  as 
these  pictured  stories  are.  with  their  much 
too  obvious  morals,  they  have  found  their 
proper  place  on  the  shelf  beside  Fielding 
and  Sterne  and  Smollett,  and  one  only 
regrets  that  while  the  latter  are  to  be  had 
in  every  bargain  Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Books,  the  exigencies  of  book-mak- 
ing will  restrict  the  possession  of  a  set  of 
Hogarth  to  the  fortunate  few  who  may 
indulge  in  editions  de  luxe. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


IMPENITENT 

I  pray  you,  Lord,  forgive  to  me  that  sin, 
That  malice  and  black  hatred  lurked  within. 
Oh,  wash  me  clean  of  that  grim  triumphing 
That  sullies  even  these  poor  prayers  I  bring. 

But  this  sin  that  was  love's,  forgive  not  yet 
Lest,  with  it  quite  absolved,  I  might  forget. 
Nay,  longer  let  it  plead,  Lord,  at  Thy  feet — 
So  long  repentance — and  this  sin  so  sweet. 

Theodosia  Garrison 
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careful  induction,  and  also  in  many  of  the 
details  which  enter  into  the  richly  col- 
oured mosaic  of  his  descriptions,  the 
author  is  considerably  less  felicitous. 
To  take  the  latter  first,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  an  acute  observer  like 
Mr.  Norman  should  assert  that  a  dvor- 
nik  or  house-porter,  dressed  as  he  is 
in  a  blouse  during  the  warm  weather 
and  in  a  dirty  sheepskin  in  win- 
ter, is  liable  to  be  taken  by  the  ignorant 
visitor  for  a  soldier.*  Equally  surpris- 
ing is  the  statement  that  "uniform  is  the 
Russian's  passion ;  it  stamps  him  as  a 
member  of  the  governing  class."  It  may 
indeed  be  the  passion  of  administrators, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  it  is  that 
of  the  people  or  of  the  upper  classes, 
whose  tastes,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceed- 
ingly simple.  I  remember,  for  instance, 
the  difficulties  which  the  authorities  ex- 
perienced in  compelling  students  to  don 
the  uniform  which  is  now  obligatory,  the 
warnings,  the  remonstrances,  the  threats 
and  punishments  with  which  the  measure 
had  to  be  enforced,  and,  as  for  the  pro- 
fessors, the  great  bulk  of  them  refused 
for  years  and  years  to  lecture  in  any  but 
ordinary  civilian's  dress.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  I  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
meet  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
along  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Faculty 
of  Philology,  some  of  us  went  from 
friend  to  friend  in  hopes  of  borrowing 
at  least  a  coat  with  the  regulation  cut  and 
buttons,  but  our  quest  proving  futile,  we 
donned  evening  dress  instead. 

But  no  one  acquainted,  however  slight- 
ly, with  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in 
Russia,  with  the  political,  social  and  lit- 
erary movements  of  the  intelligent  and 
governing  classes  there,  will  read  without 
amazement  the  statement  laid  down  with 
dogmatic  simplicity  that  in  Russia  "the 
fashion  of  imitating  the  West  has  passed ; 
to-day  to  be  patriotic  is  to  be  Russian,  and 
so  far  from  following  the  mode  of  the 
outside  world,  to  wait  confidently  till  the 
outside  world  shall  learn  that  the  Russian 
mode  is  better,  and  shall  lay  aside  its 
heathenism,  its  parliamentarianism,  its  so- 
cialism, the  license  it  calls  liberty  and  all 
its  other  wickednesses,  and  walk  in  the 
only  path  of  religious  truth  and  social 
security.,,  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  this 
extraordinary  assertion  were  the  result  of 
a  lapsus  calami,  such  as  occurs  in  the 

♦Page  20. 


passage  where  the  author  calls  the  new- 
fangled word  "mervousness"  a  sarcastic 
adjective*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  means  what  he  says,  and  just  as 
little  that  the  reverse  is  absolutely  true, 
so  true,  indeed,  that  every  one  of  the  au- 
thors whose  gross  ignorance  Mr.  Nor- 
man is  so  eager  to  dispel  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact. 

A  passion  for  generalisation  and  em- 
phasis often  carries  Mr.  Norman  away 
from  the  domain  of  fact,  and  lures  him 
into  contradiction  with  himself.  Thus  in 
one  placet  he  assures  us  that  we  can 
never  understand  Russia  until  wre  realise 
tha  t  "the  Czar  is  everything,  literally 
everything;  that  not  only  is  his  will  law, 
but  that  it  is  also  heaven-inspired  right," 
yet  two  pages  further  on  he  limits  that 
proposition  by  admitting  that  "tradition 
alone  is  more  powerful  than  autocracy  ;"J 
although  a  short  time  before  he  had  in- 
formed his  reader  that  it  is  the  isz'osht- 
shik,  the  common  droshky-driver  who 
"alone  has  vanquished  autocracy  !"§  Yet, 
in  another  place,  we  learn  that  it  is  the 
peasants  alone  who  baffle  autocracy,  see- 
ing that  "the  Russian  government  is 
anxious  to  change  its  old  Gregorian  cal- 
endar to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
it  cannot  do  so,  because  the  peasants 
would  be  furious  if  the  favourite  saints 
were  robbed  of  their  proper  birthdays!"  1 1 

Some  of  Mr.  Norman's  generalisa- 
tions, considering  their  flimsy  basis,  are 
calculated  to  take  one's  breath  away. 
Speaking  of  the  Russian  peasant,  whose 
characteristics  no  number  of  intelligent 
interpreters  can  enable  a  foreigner  to 
crowd  into  an  epigrammatic  sentence 
without  doing  violence  to  facts,  the  au- 
thor says :  "He  is  a  fluent  liar,  generally 
from  amiable  motives."**  Now  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  learn  to  which  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  "All  the  Rus- 
sias"  reference  is  here  made  under  the 
vague  term  "peasant."  There  are,  as 
Mr.  Norman  has  told  us,  Great  Russians, 
Little  Russians,  White  Russians,  Rus- 
sians of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  and  Cossacks  of  the  Urals,  to 
mention  but  a  few  categories,  and  the 
characteristics  of  each  differ  very  ma- 
terially from  those  of  the*others.  To  con- 
found them  all  in  one  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
an  unscientific  process,  and  it  seems  par- 
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ticularly  uncharitable  to  employ  it  when 
the  occasion  is  the  delivery  of  a  sentence 
of  condemnation. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is  dealt  with 
in  the  same  offhand  way.  "He  (the 
peasant)  is  religious  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being,  but  his  religion  is  wholly  of  the 
letter/'*  Is  it  wholly  of  the  letter?  If 
this  be  indeed  so,  one  may  reasonably  ask, 
how  comes  it  that,  according  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man himself,  the  peasants,  interpreting 
the  Bible  according  to  their  feeble  lights, 
abandon  forms  and  ceremonies,  mutilate 
themselves,  and  are  ready  and  eager  to 
give  up  everything,  property,  liberty,  and 
life  itself,  in  unreasoning  obedience  to 
what  they  honestly  but  mistakenly  regard 
as  the  will  of  God?  Surelv  this  is  not 
what  one  usually  understands  by  a  relig- 
ion of  the  letter.  True  religion  is  a  dis- 
position of  the  heart,  not  a  mere  matter  of 
ritual,  and  it  is  hardlv  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  Russian  peasant,  more,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  peasants  of  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  it  is  the  source  of  that 
patience,  meekness,  cheerfulness  and  fel- 
low-feeling for  human  beings  in  trouble 
which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  all  Rus- 
sians of  Slavonic  extraction. 

To  the  estrangement  which  now  exists 
between  Finland  and  Russia,  and  to  its 
real  and  supposed  causes,  Mr.  Norman 
devotes  a  chapter,  the  interest  of  which 
is  not  wholly  intrinsical.  Having  admit- 
ted that  Russian  administrators  in  Fin- 
land committed  blunders — "of  tact,"  he 
goes  on  to  say :  "The  Finns  have  shown 
themselves  so  intransigent,  so  careless  of 
Russian  feelings  and  needs,  so  hostile,  in 
fact,  as  to  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  declare  them  to  be  really  ene- 
mies of  Russia."f 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
statement,  calculated,  as  it  obviously  is, 
to  bias  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  favour 
of  one  of  the  two  parties,  should  be 
unaccompanied  by  the  facts  on  which 
it  should  be  based,  and  which  are  all 
the  more  needed,  that  even  Russian 
opinion  will  not  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion. All  parties  in  Russia  hold  that 
the  Finns  have  conducted  themselves  ad- 
mirably throughout,  and  that  the  only 
element  whose  attitude  is  open  to  ques- 
tion is  the  Swedish.  And  having  made 
that  distinction,  which  is  important,  see- 
ing that   the   Finns   number   2,076,200, 
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while  the  Swedes  are  hardly  more  than 
326,000,  a  considerable  proportion  of  in- 
telligent and  influential  Russians  further 
hold  that  even  the  Swedes  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  preserve  those  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  two  peoples 
which  the  Czar  Alexander  III.  delighted 
to  contemplate. 

To  the  charge  made  by  the  spokesman 
of  Finland  that  Russia  has  broken  her 
solemn  and  oft-repeated  engagements  to 
that  people,  Mr.  Norman  replies :  "To  be 
quite  frank,  the  charge  of  violation  of  the 
Finnish  Constitution  is  met  by  one  simple 
consideration.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact 
there  is  in  human  affairs  of  this  kind  no 
such  thing  as  finality.  Or  rather,  the 
only  final  thing  is  force  majeure — im- 
perative national  self-interest.  Before 
that  all  promises  are  air,  and  all  treaties 
are  black  marks  on  white  paper.  .  .  . 
And  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  Russian 
national  prosperity  and  security?  Ob- 
viously Russia  herself."  And  having  laid 
down  that  proposition,  the  author  con- 
tinues: "Having  said  so  much,  I  bow  to 
the  storm/'*  The  bowing  as  a  work  of 
supererogation,  for  neither  in  Finland 
nor  in  Russia  are  the  views  of  a  foreigner 
travelling  with  an  interpreter  likely  to  be 
taken  as  tragically  as  Mr.  Norman  antici- 
pates. If  he  were  the  Russian  Finance 
Minister,  a  hypothesis  which  he  himself 
makes  when  offering  some  suggestions 
for  improving  on  M.  Witte's  commercial 
policyf  his  judgment  might  then  per- 
haps cause  a  flutter  of  excitement  in 
either  or  both  of  those  countries.  The 
only  feeling  which  it  is  calculated  to 
arouse  in  the  mind  of  an  English-speak- 
ing reader  will  be  regret  that  the  facts  on 
which  the  case  has  been  decided  against 
one  side  and  in  favour  of  the  other  have 
not  been  set  forth,  and  that  he  is  unable 
to  accept  the  verdict  or  to  appreciate  the 
logical  nexus  between  premises  and  con- 
clusion. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  Russian  eco- 
nomics, on  which  the  author  in  his  pref- 
ace lays  particular  stress,  is  one  of  the 
least  satisfactory  in  the  book,  a  fact 
which  is  all  the  more  surprising  that 
voluminous  and  trustworthy  information 
on  this  subject  is  open  to  every  inquirer 
without  the  necessity  of  traveling  to  Rus- 
sia in  search  of  it.  His  figures  are 
wrong,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
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them  utterly  false.  Thus  his  explanation 
of  the  falling  off  of  the  standard  of  well- 
being  among  the  masses — he  attributes 
it  mainly  to  the  decrease  in  the  area  of 
land  per  head  and  periodic  famines — runs 
counter  not  only  to  the  views  of  most 
competent  Russian  experts,  but  to  the  re- 
port of  a  special  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
the  well-known  facts. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I 
draw  attention  to  the  sections  of  the  work 
entitled  "Russia  and  the  Nations"  and 
"Russia  and  England,"  in  which  the  vari- 
ous political  questions  raised  by  the 
needs,  aims  and  interests  of  the  Czar's 
great  Empire  are  dealt  with  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  with  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject.  The  conclusions,  too,  at 
which  Mr.  Norman  arrives  seem,  with 
some  exceptions,  fairly  safe.  The  con- 
flict between  British  and  Russian  aims  in 
Persia — probably  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty that  will  call  for  a  practical  solution 
in  the  near  future — is  also  very  carefully 
discussed,  and  a  suggestion  for  its  settle- 
ment offered  which  many  will  at  first 
sight  welcome  as  sufficient  and  satisfac- 
tory to  both  sides.  Mr.  Norman  says 
that  if  Russia  "would  bind  herself  by 
formal  treaty  to  admit  all  foreign  goods 
to  Persia,  and  to  transport  them  upon 
Persian  railways  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  Russian  goods,  she  might,  in  my 
opinion,  have  Persia  to-morrow,  with  all 
the  vast  advantages  its  possession  would 
confer  upon  her."*  He  adds,  however, 
that  such  a  treaty  would  have  to  be  for- 
mally recognised  by  other  nations — if 
possible,  by  the  United  States — besides 
Great  Britain,  so  that  any  infraction  of  it 
would  involve  something  more  than  a  bi- 
lateral struggle. 

But  to  this  proposal  there  are  serious 
objections.  Unless  the  other  nations  un- 
dertake to  use  force,  if  needful,  in  up- 
holding the  treaty,  their  participation 
would,  of  course,  be  meaningless.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  prepared  to  risk 
a  war  for  Persia,  there  then  is  no  need  of 
an  Anglo-Russian  treaty  on  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  the  powers  in  question  can 
lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  open  door 
there,  and  enforce  it.  too,  should  the  need 
arise.  And  from  Mr.  Norman's  point  of 
view  a  formal  treaty  on  such  a  matter 
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would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  a 
courting  of  disappointment.  Has  he  not 
told  us  in  defending  Russia  against  the 
charge  of  violating  her  solemn  promises 
to  Finland  that  "the  only  final  thing  is 
force  majeure — imperative  national  self- 
interest.  Before  that  all  promises  are  air 
and  all  treaties  are  black  marks  on  white 
paper.  .  .  .  And  who  is  to  be  judge  of 
Russian  national  prosperity  and  security  ? 
Obviously,  Russia  herself."*  If  this  be 
true,  and  it  fits  the  Persian  as  neatly  as 
the  Finnish  case,  what  object  can  there  be 
in  concluding  a  formal  treaty,  unless,  in- 
deed, to  procure  work  for  diplomatists 
and  supply  themes  for  public  speeches  to 
eloquent  politicians  ? 

E.  /.  Dillon. 

II. 

Justin  McCarthy's  "The  Age  of 
Queen  Anne."| 

Perhaps  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  has 
taken,  on  the  whole,  a  lesser  place  in  the 
popular  imagination  than  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  men  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  are  in  many  ways  more  pic- 
turesque than  their  successors;  they 
stand  nearer  to  that  stirring  of  the  soul 
of  the  world  which  we  call  the  Renais- 
sance ;  they  seem  like  larger,  freer  figures 
in  the  human  pageant.  Then,  too,  Anne 
herself  is  a  poor  and  mean  person — at 
least  in  the  general  verdict  of  history — 
compared  with  Elizabeth.  That  verdict 
may  not  be  altogether  just,  but  who  shall 
reverse  it?  It  may  have  been  that  the 
last  of  the  Tudors  was  saved  from  ruin 
by  the  genius  of  her  statesmen,  that  she 
for  her  part  had  no  method  in  her  mad- 
ness, that  she  kept  her  crown  and  king- 
dom despite  her  policy,  rather  than  be- 
cause of  it;  nevertheless,  in  every  scene 
she  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage.  It  may 
have  been,  too,  that  the  last  of  the  Stew- 
arts had  an  instinct  for  the  part  of  con- 
stitutional sovereign  which  sometimes 
made  her  shrewder  than  her  brilliant 
ministers,  that  to  her  quiet  courage  the 
safety  of  the  nation  was  in  no  small  part 
due,  and  that  her  reign  was  throughout 
one  long  sacrifice  of  self;  nevertheless, 
we  see  the  great  men  of  her  day  go  by 
with  hardly  a  thought  for  her. 
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The  two  women  ruled  a  century  apart, 
but  there  was  at  least  one  striking  paral- 
lel in  the  circumstances  of  each.  Both 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  lived  in  times  of 
transition,  in  the  shadow  of  dynastic 
•changes,  of  war  abroad,  of  treason  at 
home.  The  concern  of  England  with  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  greater  when  dan- 
ger to  settled  government  threatened 
overseas  than  it  can  possibly  be  under 
modern  conditions.  Philip  of  Spain  had 
Mary  of  Scotland  to  play  against  Eliza- 
beth, and  Louis  of  France  had  the  third 
James  Stewart  to  play  against  Anne.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  in  both  reigns  men 
high  in  office  and  in  the  confidence  of  the 
sovereign  were  ready  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  In  Anne's  case 
neither  Marlborough  nor  Bolingbroke 
was  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  Anne  her- 
self probably  sympathised  with  the  move- 
ment to  bar  out  the  House  of  Hanover 
in  favour  of  the  House  of  Stewart.  The 
exiles  were  members  of  her  own  family, 
and  she  was  holding  her  crown  in  trust, 
as  it  were,  for  the  enemy.  She  must 
often  have  recalled  with  bitterness  the 
measure  meted  out  to  her  own  father. 
She  certainly  had  no  love  for  the  Bruns- 
wick?, and  she  resented  with  vehemence 
the  wish  of  Prince  George  to  come  to 
England  before  she  died.  Had  there  been 
a  few  more  men  among  the  Jacobites 
with  the  zeal  and  courage  of  Atterbury, 
her  successor  might  well  have  been  James 
III.  and  not  George  I.  In  the  war  which 
occupied  so  important  a  part  of  her  reign, 
and  in  which  the  greatest  general  of  his 
day  won  victories  %t  once  brilliant  and 
barren,  the  dynastic  issue  was  never  ab- 
sent. The  Act  of  Union  increased  for 
the  time  the  disaffection  in  Scotland,  and 
made  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and 
Covenanters  alike  partisans  of  the  House 
of  Stewart.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Anne 
was  a  commonplace  woman,  a9  perhaps 
she  was;  but  to  her  self-restraint  and 
good  sense  the  English  people  certainly 
Owed  something, 

This  feature  of  her  character  is 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  in 
his  interesting  account  of  The  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne  with  much  force.  "Al- 
though she  was  not  a  woman  of  great  in- 
tellectual capacity,"  he  says,  "and  al- 
though she  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
given  profound  study  to  the  principles 
of  government,  yet  it  has  to  be  said  in 


bare  justice  to  her  that  she  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  had  a  clear  understand- 
ing as  to  the  business  and  duty  of  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign."  She  yielded  her 
personal  feeling  more  than  once  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  as  her  advis- 
ers understood  them,  and  she  gave  her 
confidence  freely,  even  when  it  was 
abused.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that 
she  was  always  under  the  domination  of 
unworthy  favourites.  Even  the  imperi- 
ous Sarah  found  that  it  was  possible  to 
go  too  far.  Anne's  obstinacy  might  be, 
indeed,  the  obstinacy  of  dulness;  but 
clever  persons  are  not  necessarily  the 
safest  guides.  Mr.  McCarthy  manages 
by  his  appreciation  of  the  better  side  of 
the  Queen's  character  to  portray  her  at 
once  in  more  sympathetic  and  in  truer 
guise  than  other  historians  of  the  time 
have  done. 

Having  said  this,  praise  of  his  book 
must  be  modified  by  some  rather  serious 
deductions.  In  the  first  place,  exception 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  his  views  of  the 
nature  of  "constitutional"  sovereignty. 
His  argument  is  not  altogether  unfamil- 
iar. William  III.  had  a  parliamentary 
title;  he  ruled  by  the  choice  of  the  na- 
tion. The  natural  corollary  was  a  min- 
istry responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. William  chose  advisers  from  both 
parties.  Anne  came  to  understand  that 
one  party  must  be  made  responsible,  if  a 
policy  were  to  be  carried  out.  This  was 
"constitutional"  sovereignty,  no  doubt; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  other  methods 
of  governing  were  not  in  their  day  equal- 
ly "constitutional."  The  simple  truth 
is  that  English  sovereignty  has  al- 
ways rested  in  essence  upon  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  trend 
of  monarchy  from  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  has  been  to  make  that  will,  by 
one  means  or  another,  more  effective. 
William  I,,  who  came  as  a  conqueror, 
promised  to  maintain  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  realm.    Henry  II.  wished  "the  King's 

gsace"  to  be  synonymous  with  justice, 
dward  I.  made  parliamentary  govern- 
ment a  precedent  for  those  who  came 
after  him.  But  parliamentary  suprem- 
acy is  not  essential  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
still  in  theory  instruments  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  royal  will;  and  they  might 
conceivably  be  supplanted  by  some  other 
form  of  government  so  long  as  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  royal  responsibility  to  the  people 
was  not  violated.  English  kings  have 
always  reigned  with  the  consent  of  their 
subjects.  Xor  was  the  title  of  William 
III.  the  first  to  rest  upon  parliamentary 
sanction.  Henry  IV.  wore  his  crown  by 
the  same  tenure.  Mr.  McCarthy  makes 
too  much  of  what  he  assumes  to  be  the 
unique  nature  of  Anne's  position. 

His  account  of  the  theorv  of  "divine 
right"  is  also  exaggerated.  James  II.,  he 
very  justly  observes,  has  had  less  than 
fair  treatment  from  English  historians. 
But  he  himself  surely  states  the  case  too 
strongly  when  he  says  that  "it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  find  in  history  the 
accredited  records  of  any  sovereign  who 
governed,  when  he  had  the  chance,  with  a 
more  absolute  disregard  for  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty, even  as  these  were  recognised  in  Eng- 
land of  his  time."  The  limits  of  the  roval 
prerogative  were  not  as  firmly  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
these  words  indicate;  and  William  III. 
sanctioned  measures  quite  as  indefensi- 
ble, from  the  parliamentary  point  of  view, 
as  those  which  cost  his  predecessor  his 
crown.  No  doubt  the  doctrine  of  "di- 
vine right"  was  pushed  to  absurd  ex- 
tremes by  the  partisans  of  the  Stewarts; 
but  it  was  not  without  constitutional  sup- 
port, both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  it 
had  its  roots  deep  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  nation.  Even  to-day 
the  formula  of  consecration  to  the  royal 
office  survives.  Nor  is  Mr.  McCarthy 
happy  in  his  references  to  the  English 
Church.  He  may  be  pardoned,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  for  insisting  upon  its 
Protestantism;  but  it  is  hard  to  absolve 
him  from  the  charge  of  suppressio  ver'x 
when  he  says  the  Church  was  "estab- 
lished" by  Henry  VIII.  The  final  breach 
with  Rome  was  but  the  culmination  of  a 
long  series  of  episodes  through  which  the 
national  character  of  the  Church  was  a 
fairly  constant  quantity. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  against 
Mr.  McCarthy's  book  is  that  its  picture 
of  the  Age  of  Anne  is  inadequate.  The 
author  daubs  on  a  little  local  colour  here 
and  there  by  jaunty  references  to  fash- 
ions and  ways  of  living,  and  other  details 
of  the  kind  laboriouslv  collected  bv  Mr. 
Ashton ;  he  quotes  freely  from  the  not  al- 
ways trustworthy  Burnet;  and  he  chats 
pleasantly  of  the  coffee-houses  and  the 


wits  who  gathered  therein.  But  he 
makes  hardly  any  effort  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  Marlborough's  campaigns,  to 
analyse  the  principles  and  policies  of 
Harley  and  St.  John,  or  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  time.  He  deals 
most  cursorily  with  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland.  That  it  aroused  "much  oppo- 
sition" is  true :  but  such  a  statement  gives 
one  no  idea  of  the  intense  bitterness  of 
feeling  in  Scotland — so  intense  that  it 
brought  for  the  time  being  all  sects  and 
parties  into  harmony,  and  threatened  the 
restoration  of  the  Stewarts.  Upon  many 
matters,  indeed,  his  obiter  dicta  are  open 
to  question.  Bolingbroke  would  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  "every  one" 
of  his  colleagues  "was  entitled  to  be  con- 
sulted on  each  great  question."  France 
and  the  Empire  were  hardly  "rising" 
powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Xor  was  the  German  Emperor 
then  or  ever  "the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many." In  dealing  with  Continental  poli- 
tics Mr.  McCarthy  shows  amazing  care- 
lessness or  ignorance.  Does  he  imagine 
that  the  war  which  involved  England, 
France,  Spain  and  the  Empire  was  mere- 
ly a  question  of  the  balance  of  power? 
And  why  does  he  slight  a  matter  of 
so  much  consequence  as  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick  or  the  various  Partition  Trea- 
ties? It  needs  a  more  profound  and 
philosophic  historian  than  he  to  interpret 
the  age  which  wrought  such  changes  in 
politics,  in  finance,  in  commerce,  in  soci- 
ety, and  which  is  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  men  of  letters 
the  race  has  yet  produced. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  of 
Mr.  McCarthy's  pages  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  literature  of  the  time.  De- 
spite the  absence  of  a  supremely  great 
poet,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  at  any 
other  epoch  there  have  been  greater  writ- 
ers. In  Addison  and  Swift,  English 
prose  style  reached  high-water  mark,  and 
they  were  but  gods  among  giants.  Mr. 
McCarthy  chats  pleasantly  of  the  Spec- 
tator,  of  the  political  adventures  of 
DeFoe,  of  the  friendships  and  quarrels 
of  Pope,  and  other  similar  matters;  and 
his  judgment  is  in  the  main  sound. 
Something  more  than  this  is  required, 
however,  in  an  attempt  to  reproduce  for 
the  modern  reader  a  reign  so  brilliant  and 
significant  as  the  reign  of  Anne. 

Edward  Fuller. 
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III. 

Mark    Lee   Luther's    "The    Hench- 
man."* 

The  psychology  of  the  American  poli- 
tician has  come  to  be  almost  a  fashion 
with  writers  in  the  two  years  past.  We 
have  had  half  a  dozen  stories  more  inti- 
mate in  their  treatment  than  capable  in 
their  workmanship.  Some  day  we  are 
going  to  have  a  big  book  with  a  politician 
drawn  to  life  in  a  storv  which  will 
survive  the  rack  of  "best  selling  books," 
and  perhaps  live  to  tell  generations  hence 
what  manner  of  man  it  was  who,  in  the 
days  just  before  a  flying  machine  brought 
the  boss's  messenger  to  the  lobby  room  in 
the  difficult  moment,  built  up  and  pulled 
down  the  political  sky-scrapers.  Mr. 
Luther  has  not  written  such  a  book  in 
The  Henchman,  which  is  the  story  of  a 
politician's  rise  to  power  and  his  emanci- 
pation from  the  grip  of  the  boss  and  cor- 
rupt methods  as  they  prevailed  in  the 
Demijohn  District  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has 
overshot  the  mark  which  several  writers 
with  far  less  literary  skill  have  struck 
near  to  the  centre.  But  he  has  made  a 
very  good  flight.  His  novel  will  be  en- 
joyed by  many  readers  who,  if  they  ever 
got  as  far  as  the  middle  page  of  most  of 
its  predecessors,  skimmed  the  rest  for 
wfhat  wasn't  "just  politics."  His  men 
and  women  have  a  good  deal  in  them 
about  which  we  are  anxious  to  learn 
more.  Dissatisfaction,  if  any,  with  The 
Henchman  as  a  story  arises  from  the  fact 
that  its  end  is  reached  with  at  least  one 
most  interesting  thing  unexplained.  Its 
author  has  chosen  in  the  closing  pages 
to  label  his  book  a  problem,  throwing  his 
hero  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  not 
informing  us  whether  he  proved  stronger 
than  "Old  Silky,"  whom  he  defied,  or  be- 
came the  sacrifice  of  his  single-handed 
fight  against  that  very  familiar  figure  of 
New  York  State  politics. 

This  question  is  the  outcome  of  what 
constitutes  at  once  the  chief  novelty  of  the 
story  and  its  weakest  part.  Shelby,  whose 
progress  from  a  nominee  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress to  administration  of  the  Governor's 
office  the  novel  relates  with  circumstan- 
tial detail  both  political  and  social,  af- 

*The   Henchman.     By   Mark   Lee   Luther. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 


fords  the  spectacle  of  a  man  initially 
weak  and  unscrupulous  developing  moral 
fibre  and  a  sense  of  ethical  distinctions  in 
proportion  to  the  gratification  of  his  am- 
bitions. The  larger  the  opportunities 
which  the  very  "practical"  methods  of 
his  earlier  days  open  to  him  and  utilise, 
the  more  impressed  does  he  become  with 
his  responsibility  to  the  honest  voter  and 
the  interests  of  his  State — factors,  by  the 
way,  which  were  ever  obstacles  in  his  po- 
litical pathway  when  the  fight  was  on. 
We  wouldn't  like  to  deny  the  usefulness 
of  the  man  who,  though  selfish  enough  to 
prostitute  himself  for  personal  ends,  is 
unselfish  enough  to  make  his  accomplish- 
ments an  instrument  for  benefiting  oth- 
ers to  his  own  ruin.  But  we  may  search 
sedulously  our  immediate  cult  of  political 
acquaintances  and  yet  find  few,  if  any, 
who  afford  such  hopeful  example.  If 
Shelby  is  especially  interesting  because 
of  this  peculiarity,  he  also  strikes  us  as 
unreal  for  the  same  reason;  and  with 
Mrs.  Hilliard  and  several  of  his  fellow- 
actors  in  the  story  fails  conspicuously  to- 
convince  in  the  very  places  in  which  the 
book  is  most  interesting  by  reason  of  its. 
author's  dramatic  instinct.  The  Hench- 
man wins  admiration  on  almost  every 
page  by  the  cleverness  of  its  invention.. 
As  for  its  writing,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional use  of  a  word  like  "bottom"  for 
fathom  or  perceive,  and  an  apparent 
straining  after  effect,  as  in  "unfleshed 
teeth,"  it  is  head  and  shoulders  in  style 
above  the  run  of  novels.  Perhaps  un- 
consciously Mr.  Luther's  gift  of  expres- 
sion has  made  him  put  language  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters  which  argues  a 
culture  beyond  their  origin  and  place  in 
life.  Certainly,  even  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Shelby  once  attended  a  little 
fresh- water  college,  and  that  Volney 
Sprague,  his  enemy,  is  a  newspaper  man. 
and  that  Mrs.  Hilliard's  house  possesses 
double  parlours  and  she  herself  is  the  in- 
defatigable figure  in  the  Culture  Club,  we 
are  unprepared  for  some  of  the  expres- 
sions and  allusions  which  slip  out  in  cas- 
ual conversation.  Ruth,  whom  Shelby 
loved  and  did  not  marry  because  he  sud- 
denly warmed  to  a  Quixotic  conviction  of 
his  duty  toward  Mrs.  Hilliard,  with  whom 
he  had  the  appearance  of  an  intrigue, 
and  whom  he  married  and  did  not  love, 
somehow  does  not  surprise  us  so  much. 
But  at  best,  New  Babylon  seems  very- 
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shallow  waters  for  these  characters.  Al- 
bany, where  the  latter  part  of  the  story 
is  laid,  with  the  aristocratic  presence  of 
Mrs.  Van  Dance  to  diffuse  refinement, 
is  more  congenial,  and  here  Mr.  Luther 
succeeds  in  conveying  reality  of  social  at- 
mosphere. 

All  in  all,  the  reader  will  thank  him  for 
doing  the  unexpected  with  materials  that 
have  been  woven  into  the  same  pattern 
with  rather  tiresome  iteration  of  late,  and 
remember  Shelbv  for  the  sudden  twist  in 
his  character,  and  the  poet-reformer 
Bernard  Graves  for  his  curious  com- 
mingling of  high  ideals  and  physical  in- 
eptitudes, and  "Old  Silky"  for  the  remi- 
niscences his  person  and  methods  con- 
jure. Churchill  Williams. 

IV. 

Nathaniel  Stephenson's  "The  Beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Moulton."* 

Of  the  making  of  heroines  there  is  no 
end.  Some  Jules  Verne  of  a  Colonial 
Dame,  or  Dickens  of  a  Revolutionary 
Daughter,  might  have  created  The  Beau- 
tiful  Mrs.  Moulton.  Perhaps  the  au- 
thor, Nathaniel  Stephenson,  is  that  not 
unfamiliar  quantity  nowadays,  the  Hus- 
band of  a  Regent.  Ancient  oratory 
found  few  things  more  fetching  than  the 
appeal  to  the  feelings.  The  Beautiful 
Mrs.  Moulton  is  an  appeal  to  pedigree — 
organised  pedigree  in  particular.  Its 
motif  is  laid  bare  by  the  heroine  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  had  rather  be  one  of  those  pudgy  fools 
who  are  qualified  to  strut  about  in  the  badge 
of  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  than 
be — "  "the  beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton/'  cut  in 
Launceley. 

With  a  view  to  besieging  the  portals 
of  some  ancestral  societv,  Mrs.  Moulton 
sets  out  on  a  hunt  for  her  husband's  fore- 
fathers, the  fact  that  no  such  society  in 
real  life  admits  a  woman  on  the  strength 
of  her  husband's  lineage  being  calmly  ig- 
nored. Besides  being  beautiful  and  appre- 
ciative of  pedigree,  Mrs.  Moulton  (aged 
thirty-tight)  is  surrounded  by  a  court 
of  "whippersnappers,  la-de-dah  young 
whelps  who  can't  do  a  thing  but  strike 
attitudes  and  gabble  about  art."  So,  at 
least,    says    Mr.    Moulton,    rich,    years 

*The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton.  By  Nath- 
aniel Stephenson.    New  York:  John  Lane. 


older  than  his  wife  and  described  as 
"bull-neck ;  a  Hercules,  short,  square  and 
massive,  he  had  the  build  of  a  prize- 
fighter/' but  who  figures  in  the  locket 
worn  next  his  wife's  heart  as  "a  Roman 
emperor,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  around 
his  head."  In  spite  of  the  locket,  the  wife 
didn't  love  her  husband,  according  to  the 
first  part  of  the  story,  but  toward  the  end, 
the  author  relents,  stops  calling  him 
"bull-neck"  and  drags  him  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage,  and  incidentally  into  the 
wife's  affections.  The  heroine  has  a 
Venetian  staircase  in  her  palace  in  "that 
Western  Babylon,  the  city  of  Z,"  the 
scene  of  the  story,  and  which  may  be 
safely  interpreted  Chicago.  "She  was  a 
magnificent  piece  of  flesh,  one  of  the 
handsomest  blonde  women  of  the  day/' 
and  she  was  forever  consorting  with  "un- 
usually clever  people/'  Mrs.  Moulton's 
speech  and  manners,  by  a  system  of  cause 
and  effect  known  only  to  the  author,  are 
supposed  in  nowise  to  suffer  from  her 
lack  of  birth  and  breeding,  in  proof  of 
which,  perhaps,  she  prefaces  most  of  her 
remarks  with  "Goodness !"  and  upon  one 
occasion  "put  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and 
said  behind  it,  'Who's  your  friend?  He's 
been  all  over  creation,  to  judge  by  the 
labels  on  his  traps.'  "  Authors,  like  archi- 
tects, have  been  known  to  build  better 
than  they  knew. 

And  this  was  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Harry 
Launceley,  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Z.,  had 
come  upon  in  a  Pullman  car !  .  .  .  For  Laun- 
celey, for  John  Moulton,  for  that  cold  beauty 
his  wife,  this  course  of  the  world  was 
changed,  because  a  porter  in  a  Pullman  car 
turned  over  a  suit-case. 

"Mr."  Launceley  is  the  Brooklynesque 
villain  of  the  tale.  His  infamy  is,  indeed, 
unique ;  he  does  not  tell  the  truth.  "Even 
as  a  boy  he  had  been  known  to  tell  the 
right  fib  at  the  right  time."  But  he  is 
very  good  about  helping  Mrs.  Moulton 
hunt  up  her  husband's  ancestors,  until,  in 
a  chapter  suggestively  entitled  "In  Blue- 
beard's Absence,"  there  comes  a  crisis  : 

Genealogical  details  are  not  exciting,  but 
from  the  lips  of  a  beauty  it  is  inspiriting  even 
to  hear  that  her  pedigree  sprang  from  an  an- 
cestor who  was  living  in  civilisation  in  1812. 
Further  details  fell  out.  and  the  mention  of  a 
certain  town  in  Pennsylvania  gave  Mr.  Laun- 
celey a  clew.  "By  the  gods,"  he  cried,  "/ 
know  who  you  are!" 
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Chapter  XVIII,  "On  the  Crest  of  the 
Wave,"  contains  the  climax  of  the  story. 
"Mr."  Launceley  has  run  the  Moultons 
to    earth,    and    with    such    success    that 

'There  can  be  no  doubt,"  she  cried — "no 
doubt  in  the  world.  We  belong  to  THE 
Moultons!"  Mrs.  Moulton  felt  as  if  she 
had  been  lifted  away  from  earth,  as  if 
she  trod  on  air — a  queen  of  romance. 

After  that,  of  course,  nothing  much 
matters.  Mrs.  Moulton  loses  her  money 
and  Mr.  Moulton  his  life,  but  it  is  all  anti- 
climax— of  small  significance.  Has  she 
not  "five  thousand  dollars  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  genealogy?" 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Laimcelot  and 
Guinevere  were  in  the  author's  mind 
when  he  first  took  his  pen  in  hand ;  but  he 
had  not  progressed  many  pages  before  he 
realised  what  a  capital  thing  it  would  be, 
commercially,  to  "work"  the  susceptible 
Daughters  and  Dames.  We  wonder  the 
publisher's  announcement  does  not  say: 
"No  ancestral  society  member's  library 
complete  without  The  Beautiful  Mrs. 
Moulton."  "The  Woman  Who  Wanted 
to  be  a  Daughter"  should,  logically,  have 
been  the  sub-title. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
bad  books  nowadays  that  it  is  hard  to 
classify  them  less  generally.  Unques- 
tionably, however,  the  "servant"  school 
of  literature — not  books  for  servants,  but 
books  which,  by  all  indications,  and  espe- 
cially their  point  of  view,  have  servants 
for  their  authors — has  a  faithful  recruit 
in  The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton.  No  vol- 
ume from  any  flunkey  in  fiction  for  a  long 
time  has  so  subserviently  followed  this 
school's  unvarying  rule  of  speaking  of 
all  characters  by  their  respective  titles 
Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss. 

Helen  Clark  son. 


V. 


David  S.  Meldrum's  "The  Conquest 
of  Charlotte/'* 

As  a  type  novel  The  Conquest  of  Char- 
lotte  is  a  masterpiece — a  type  novel  of  the 
class  which,  in  round  phrases,  may  be 
described  as  scenic  and  character  fiction 

The  Conquest  of  Charlotte.  By  David  S. 
Meldrum.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


of  homely  village  life.  It  is  a  love  story, 
of  course,  and  the  love  episodes  are  both 
realistic  and  idyllic,  which  is  not  nearly 
so  paradoxical  as  it  sounds.  For  the  rest 
of  the  analogy  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
regulation  little  Scotch  town,  and  the 
characters  are  ordin  .ry  people  of  the 
lower  or  middle  classes  portrayed  with 
the  photographic  accuracy  of  a  sun- 
print  rather  than  by  the  brush  of  the  ar- 
tist. As  for  dialect,  the  book  is  an 
improvement  on  its  type,  for  dialect  run- 
ning into  the  unintelligible  seems  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  charm  for  such  authors. 
The  dialect  in  The  Conquest  of  Charlotte 
draws  the  line  well  this  side  of  the  glos- 
sary, and  is  just  enough  in  evidence  for 
the  demands  of  local  colour.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  story,  however,  Mr. ' 
Meldrum  has  out-Heroded  Herod.  In 
their  striving  for  the  goal  of  ultimate 
realism  most  of  our  so-called  realists  are 
not  given  to  ministering  to  undue  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  readers.  The 
demands  of  this  cult  seem  not  only  to  for- 
bid that  fiction  should  quicken  the  blood ; 
they  exalt  the  commonplace  to  a  height 
quite  incommensurate  with  its  frequency. 
It  is  a  true  saying  that  there  are  probably 
few  intelligent  lives  that  do  not  comprise 
materials  for  one  romance,  and  therefore 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  "real- 
ists'' have,  in  their  revolt  against  ultra- 
romanticism,  fallen  into  an  affectation 
which  The  Conquest  of  Charlotte  exem- 
plifies carried  consistently  to  its  extreme. 
For  nearlv  two  hundred  of  its  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  there  is  little 
tangible  evidence  of  even  an  impending 
plot.  It  is  all  pictures  and  dialogues, 
that  come  and  go  and  swell  and  fall  ..s 
inconsequentially  as  would  those  of  a 
New  England  village,  if  every  tableau 
and  every  word  its  inhabitants  formed  or 
uttered  in  a  day  should  be  photographed 
or  taken  down  and  sent  forth  under  the 
mask  of  fiction.  Even  throughout  the 
whole  story,  for  tens  and  tens  of  pages 
at  a  time,  wend  on  the  same  conversa- 
tions and  the  same  narrative  of  goings 
and  comings,  until  the  final  meeting  of 
the  hearts  of  hero  and  heroine  closes  the 
tale  to  your  ecstasy,  if  you  enjoy  such 
books;  to  your  relief,  if  you  don't. 

We  have  said  that  this  novel  stands  at 
the  zenith  of  its  class,  and  we  do  it  no 
more  than  justice  when  we  add,  in  further 
illustration,  that  it  shows  in  every  detail 
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of  style,  finish  and  grasp  the  hand  of  a 
master  of  his  craft.  There  is  no  touch  of 
crudity,  no  trace  of  amateurishness.  The 
characters  are  portrayed  boldly  and  with 
clear-cut  lines,  the  scenes  are  painted 
simply  and  well;  the  narrative  winds 
along,  if  sluggishly  and  through  uninter- 
esting regions,  at  least  by  a  well-ordered 
path,  free  from  stones  and  underbrush. 
It  is  perfectly  done,  but  the  question  is, 
is  it  worth  doing?  Or  rather,  is  it  best 
worth  doing? 

Speaking  more,  perhaps,  from  the  per- 


sonal than  the  critical  standpoint,  we  can 
never  feel  that  tiresome  people  become 
anv  the  less  tiresome  at  second  hand,  or 
that  the  ugly  and  the  commonplace  are 
necessarily  improved  in  their  photo- 
graphs. We  may  admire  the  mimicry 
of  him  who  repeats  their  speeches,  or  we 
may  praise  the  skill  of  the  photographer, 
and  no  doubt  there  is  knowledge  to  be 
gained ;  but  to  us  there  is  something  very 
dreary  in  such  reading,  and  something  al- 
most pathetic  in  such  writing. 

Duflield  Osborne. 


SOME  REAL  PEOPLE  IN  FICTION 


Whether  or  not  David  Harum  had  a 
counterpart  in  real  life,  the  fact  is  patent 
that  original  characters  drawn  from  the 
living  and  the  dead  have  always  figured 
in  our  greatest  works  of  fiction. 

The  novelist,  like  the  painter,  must 
have  models,  but  the  writer's  characters 
and  the  painter's  models  alike  generally 
attract  little  share  of  public  attention. 
They  serve  a  business  purpose  for  both 
writer  and  painter,  and  when  that  is  ac- 
complished they  vanish  from  public  view. 
They  are  alike  in  another  respect,  that 
verv  often  under  the  artistic  touch  their 
features  are  changed  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  do  not  know  themselves,  and 
are  sometimes  with  difficulty  recognised 
by  their  friends. 

The  artist  in  words,  like  the  artist  in 
oils,  takes  liberties  with  his  models; 
idealises  here,  brightens  the  colouring 
there,  and,  by  dint  of  repeated  changes, 
produces  what,  in  effect,  is  a  new  subject. 
The  model  for  the  novelist,  however,  dif- 
fers from  the  artist's  model  in  one  verv 
important  respect — that,  while  the  latter 
is  fully  alive  to  the  use  being  made  of  his 
features,  the  former  poses  unconsciously, 
is  generally  unaware  of  the  fact  he  is  to 
be  used  as  a  composite  from  a  series  of 
instantaneous  photographs,  taken  by 
stealth,  when  the  victim  was  unaware  of 
his  proximity  to  the  camera.  For  the 
novelist  does  not  usually  take  any  pains 
to  inform  his  subject  of  the  use  being 
made  of  him,  because  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  many  people  are  their 
weaknesses,  and  men  and  women  who 

d  these  exposed  by  the  pen  of  a  ready 


writer  are  not  always  pleased  at  the  dis- 
closure. 

In  fact,  so  little  knowledge  have  most 
men  of  themselves  that,  without  assist- 
ance, thev  would  commonly  not  be  able 
to  recognise  their  own  features  in  the 
novelist's  picture;  but,  lest  the  likeness 
should  go  undetected,  the  assistance  of 
friends  is  always  cheerfully  tendered, 
especially  if  the  character  drawn  by  the 
writer  is  uncomplimentary  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  thus  the  originals 
of  the  novelist's  characters  are  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  thev  have  been 
used  as  subjects. 

It  was  only  eight  or  nine  years  ago  that 
the  famous  artist  James  McNeill  Whis- 
tler sought  to  establish  a  precedent  by 
objecting  to  the  caricature  of  himself  in 
Du  Manner's  novel,  Trilby.  He  failed 
utterlv  in  his  endeavour.  The  whole 
range  of  literature  is  replete  with  in- 
stances of  living  people  figuring  prottii- 
nently  in  fiction,  some  of  whom,  be  it 
said,  are  even  more  prominent  in  the 
world's  regard  than  Mr.  Whistler.  Most 
people  will  remember  the  publication  of 
Cape  Cod  Folks,  which  brought  on  a 
lawsuit  because  of  the  too  accurate  draw- 
ing of  the  characteristics  of  living  people. 
Then  there  was  also  the  recent  case  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.  How  Conan  Doyle 
founded  the  famous  detective  on  a  Scotch 
professor,  has  been  told  again  and  again, 
but  it  adds  further  evidence  to  that  al- 
ready submitted,  that  most  great  charac- 
ters of  fiction  arc  taken  from  real,  living 
characters. 

Other  instances  of  recent  examples  are 
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plentiful.  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  depicted 
Cecil  Rhodes  in  his  novel  Colossus,  and 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  characterised  Grover 
Cleveland  in  The  Honourable  Peter  Stir- 
ling. 

These  character  drawings,  however, 
have  been  mere  attempts  rather  than  com- 
pleted work.  None  of  the  novelists  of 
the  present  day  nor  those  who  have  flour- 
ished during  the  last  thirty  years  have 
met  with  real  success  in  their  attempts  at 
characterisation.  There  has  not  been 
painted  a  really  great  fiction  character 
since  Dickens  laid  down  his  pen.  Some 
of  Wilkie  Collins's  people  have  been 
identified.  Godfrey,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  The  Moonstone,  was  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  Collins  named  Smythe, 
while  the  Indian  gentleman,  who  was 
most  earnest  in  the  search  for  the  stolen 
gem,  had  an  original  in  Ram  Singh,  an 
Indian  notable  who  twenty  years  ago  was 
for  one  season  a  lion  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  capital ;  while  the  butler, 
who  finds  in  Robinson  Crusoe  the  sum 
total  of  all  wisdom,  was  Collinses  own 
servant.  It  has  recently  been  stated  that 
the  heroine  in  grey  in  Vashti,  Augusta 
Evans  Wilson's  best  book,  was  a  peculiar 
character  who  lived  on  a  retired  estate 
not  far  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  but 
whether  the  statement  is  true  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

Maurus  Jokai,  the  Hungarian  novelist, 
is  said  to  be  so  much  in  the  habit  of  repro- 
ducing portraits  of  his  fellow-country- 
men in  his  pages  that  as  soon  as  a  new 
Jokai  book  appears,  as  it  does  on  an  av- 
erage about  twice  a  year,  people  look  for 
the  originals.  He  has  been  repeatedly 
threatened  with  prosecution  by  persons 
who  thought  they  recognised  themselves 
in  his  portrait  gallery,  but  thus  far  has 
managed  to  escape.  He  is  not  the  only 
foreign  novelist  who  has  got  into  trouble 
by  copying  too  closely  the  features  of 
well-known  people. 

Alphonse  Daudet  was  more  than  once 
in  a  similar  plight.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  a  school  usher,  and  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Le  Petit  Chose  he  was  called  to 
account  by  at  least  one  school-teacher  for 
caricaturing  his  educational  methods. 
Le  Nabab  was  a  portrait  of  the  Due  de 
Morny,  in  whose  house  Daudet  was  pri- 
vate secretary  for  a  considerable  time. 
After  the  appearance  of  Robert  Helmot 
he  was  challenged  to  fight  a  duel  by  a 


gentleman  who  fancied  that  the  heavy 
villain  bore  a  little  too  strong  resem- 
blance to  himself,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  Daudet  and  his  friends  per- 
suaded the  irate  French  gentleman  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  criticising  him, 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  quite  unknown  to  the 
novelist.  Elle  et  Lui  and  Lui  et  Elle 
were  not  tales  of  imagination,  but  con- 
tained the  two  sides  to  the  story  of 
George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  and 
the  unhappy  passion  that  wrecked  the 
life  of  the  poet  and  furnished  the  novel- 
ist material  for  new  work. 

It  is  not  often  the  good  fortune  of  a 
novelist's  model  to  acquire  wide  reputa- 
tion through  accident,  as  was  the  case  of 
the  late  George  Harris,  the  original  of 
that  name  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  ro- 
mance. It  was  my  luck  to  have  first  dis- 
covered Harris  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  was  living  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  But 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  this 
man  Harris.  His  attempts  to  lecture, 
and  his  appearances  on  the  rostrum  at 
political  meetings,  brought  him  neither 
money  nor  reputation,  and  he  died,  as  for 
the  most  of  his  days  he  had  lived,  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  Looked  at  from  one 
point  of  view  his  life  was  a  romance,  for 
nothing  could  be  stranger  than  the  fact 
that  such  changes  as  came  to  him  should 
occur  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man. 

To  what  extent  novelists  and  drama- 
tists have  utilised  their  acquaintances  in 
their  books  and  plays  is  largely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Nobody  but  the  writer 
himself  can  tell  where  he  obtains  his  ma- 
terial, and  frequently  it  is  obtained  from 
quarters  which  he  is  not  willing  to  make 
public.  A  literary  artist  who  is  known  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  sketching  his  acquaint- 
ances in  his  books  becomes  a  suspicious 
character;  people  do  not  care  to  be  inti- 
mate with  him  for  fear  when  his  next 
novel  comes  to  the  book  shelves  they  may 
find  themselves  described  in  terms  indica- 
tive of  anything  but  respectful  admira- 
tion. The  novelist,  therefore,  acts  wisely 
in  keeping  his  sources  of  information  to 
himself,  for  the  unconscious  models, 
when  thev  chance  to  discover  their  own 
identity  in  his  pages,  are  apt  to  be  very 
unreasonable,  and  it  has  been  known  that 
poets,  dramatists  and  fiction  writers  have 
come  to  grief  through  too  liberal  use  of 
the  foibles  of  their  friends. 

In  the  older  days — in  the  dav&  <st 
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Greek  comedy — public  characters  were 
brought  on  the  stage  by  name ;  masks 
were  made  up  in  imitation  of  their  fea- 
tures: actors  were  trained  to  mimic  their 
voices  and  actions,  and  every  one  in  the 
theatre  understood  perfectly  who  was 
meant  by  the  counterfeit  presentment  on 
the  stage.  There  was  something  of  this 
kind  done  even  in  Shakespeare's  time 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
drama.  The  Bard  of  Avon  is  suspected 
of  caricaturing  more  than  one  public  man 
of  his  own  day :  Malvolio,  Polonius,  Shy- 
lock  and  Pistol  had  their  prototypes  in 
the  country  towns  of  England  and  the 
slums  of  London. 

The  great  Cardinal  Richelieu,  angered 
beyond  measure,  sought  to  avenge  him- 
self for  the  rejection  of  his  proffered  love 
by  his  Queen,  wrote  a  play  in  which  he 
described  an  intrigue  between  her  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  formerly  the 
English  ambassador  to  France.  The  play 
was  presented  in  Richelieu's  own  theatre, 
the  whole  court,  including  the  Queen,  be- 
ing present.  The  story  was  known  to 
everybody.  The  unfortunate  King  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  person  in  the  audience 
unaware  of  the  secrets  that  were  being 
exposed  to  the  public  on  Richelieu's 
stage.  The  Queen,  it  is  said,  sat  appar- 
ently unmoved,  without  changing  even 
a  feature,  and  an  incredible  power  of  self- 
control  must  have  been  necessary  to  en- 
able her  to  retain  her  self-possession  when 
aware  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and 
that  everybdy  understood  the  significance 
of  the  love  passages  on  the  stage.  After 
this  incident  the  hatred  of  the  Queen  for 
the  great  Cardinal,  the  undying  enmity 
between  them,  the  constant  intrigues  of 
each  against  the  other  can  easily  be  ex- 
plained. 

That  acknowledged  master  of  fiction 
Balzac  possessed  a  happy  faculty  of  rec- 
ognising departures  from  the  conven- 
tional and  of  utilising  them  as  material. 
This  part  of  his  work  was  very  systemat- 
ically done.  La  Comcdie  Hutnaine  was 
probably  at  once  the  most  fascinating  and 
impracticable  plan  that  ever  literary  artist 
proposed.  It  was  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  represent  in  fiction  the  entire 
round  of  human  affairs.  He  proposed  to 
describe  all  characters  in  all  situations; 
to  represent  in  his  books  every  phase  and 
circumstance  of  the  life  of  man,  every 
business,  every  calling,  every  occupation, 
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every  form  of  amusement,  every  kind  of 
diversion.  The  scheme  was  wildly  im- 
possible, for,  had  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  and  had  he  continued  work 
with  the  same  diligence  that  charac- 
terised the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
he  would  still  have  found  his  labours  un- 
finished. Balzac  made  no  secret  of  the 
characters  he  selected  for  portraifBtew 
and  more  than  once  was  in  serious  danger" 
from  the  men  who  conceived  themselves: 
wronged  by  his  representation  of  their 
mental  and  moral  qualities.  His  most 
serious  experience  in  this  line  was  with 
a  M.  Blauvet,  a  speculator  on  the  Bourse, 
whom  Balzac  described  in  terms  any- 
thing but  complimentary.  Blauvet  might 
never  have  recognised  himself,  because 
he  was  not  a  reading  man,  and  had  a  sov- 
ereign contempt  for  men  who  could  do 
nothing  but  write,  but  one  of  his  friends 
thoughtfully  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  fun  was  being  poked  at  him  by 
the  big  novelist,  who  for  weeks  had  been 
lounging  about  the  corridor  of  the  ex>- 
change,  and  M.  Blauvet  instantly  in- 
vested in  Balzac's  latest  novel  and  read  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  then  challenged! 
Balzac  to  fight  a  duel.  The  poet  had  no- 
desire  to  risk  his  precious  life  in  ao  en- 
counter with  the  enraged  speculator;  so- 
left  Paris  for  a  time  until  the  wrath  of 
M.  Blauvet  had  cooled,  and  for  many 
months  after  his  return  carefully  avoided 
the  financial  centre  of  the  capital.  Not 
all  Balzac's  characters  were  identified 
even  by  his  contemporaries,  but  there 
were  enough  identifications  to  make  his 
friends  feel  that  they  were  constantly 
under  his  critical  supervision;  no  one 
could  feel  sure  that  on  the  next  appear- 
ance of  a  Balzac  novel  he  would  not  find 
himself  caricatured  by  the  great  word 
painter. 

And  now  we  come  to  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  far  more  careful  than  the 
French  artist  to  disguise  the  features  of 
his  models  so  that  they  were  not  readily 
recognised  by  themselves  nor  by  others. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  precaution  on 
his  part,  comparatively  few  of  the  almost 
innumerable  creatures  of  Dickens's  brain 
have  been  identified,  but  enough  are  rec- 
ognised to  make  it  reasonably  sure  that 
he  did  more  copying  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Sam  Weller,  for  instance,  had 
his  prototype  in  Sam  Vale,  a  comic  actor 
of  unusual  wit  and  gift  of  repartee,  whose 
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best  part  was  that  of  Simon  Splatter- 
dash,  whose  sayings  were  called  Valler- 
isms,  and  were  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  populace  of  London  as 
current  colloquial  coin.  The  character  of 
Sam  Weller  made  Pickwick  Papers  popu- 
lar as  soon  as  the  original  was  recognised. 
The  publishers  were  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing up  the  issue  of  the  numbers  as  a  fail- 
ure, but  Sam  Weller  saved  the  book. 

Probably  no  writer  of  fiction  has  intro- 
duced more  characters  into  his  works 
than  Dickens;  and  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  crowd 
his  pages  are  not  spectres  nor  shadows, 
but  real  human  beings.  Dickens's  books 
are  veritable  reproductions  of  life.  In  a 
novel  fashioned  after  the  so-called  canons 
of  art,  no  characters  are  introduced  save 
those  "which  pertain  to  the  story,"  but 
Dickens,  while  caring  nothing  for  the 
canons  of  art,  has  made  his  works  con- 
formable to  the  highest  artistic  prin- 
ciples in  that  they  are  accurate  reproduc- 
tions of  every-day  scenes.  We  come  in 
daily  contact  with  people  in  the  streets,  in 
the  offices,  in  the  corridors  of  hotels,  and 
in  other  public  places  whom  we  never 
saw  before  and  never  see  again.  Dickens 
gives  us  a  momentary  glance  of  men  and 
women  who  pass  on  and  never  reappear 
in  the  story.  While  preserving  the  course 
of  the  narrative  he  weaves  into  it  char- 
acters innumerable  who  serve  to  orna- 
ment one  or  another  portion  and  then 
vanish. 

Dickens  went  hunting  almost  daily  for 
real  characters  and  also  went  house  hunt- 
ing to  find  suitable  homes  for  his  char- 
acters. He  records  in  a  letter  to  Foster 
that  he  had  spent  two  days  tramping 
through  the  suburbs  of  London  to  find  a 
suitable  house  in  which  to  locate  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  novels.  If  he  did  not 
create,  but  described  the  houses,  it  is  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  created  his 
characters.  Only  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  people  that  crowd  his  books  are 
known,  but  the  fact  of  these  identifica- 
tions is  sufficient  to  inspire  the  presump- 
tion that  the  remainder  are  as  real  as 
these.  Barnaby  Rudge,  for  instance,  was 
a  well-known  London  street  character, 
whose  possibilities  for  purposes  of  fiction 
were  perceived  by  Dickens  and  utilised 
to  excellent  advantage  in  the  story. 

A  reputable  London  firm  furnished  the 
prototype  of  Dombey  and  Son,  a  solid, 


well-established  company,  whose  name 
and  business  had  come  down  together 
from  the  time  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany began  operations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  Steerforth,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  David  Copperfield,  was  a 
youthful  friend,  of  brilliant  talents,  pleas- 
ing address  and  many  accomplishments, 
but,  unfortunately,  much  of  a  rake,  while 
Traddles  was  a  schoolboy  acquaintance, 
whose  unmanageable  hair,  bristly  and 
uncontrollable,  standing  up  in  every 
direction  from  his  head,  rendered  this 
youth  one  of  the  best  remembered  of  the 
novelist's  droll  caricatures.  Squeers  has 
never  been  positively  identified,  but  he 
was  unquestionably  a  photograph  and  not 
a  fancy  sketch ;  for  that  there  were  num- 
bers of  Yorkshire  school-teachers  who 
believed  themselves  lampooned  by  Dick- 
ens, is  attested  by  the  legend  that  after 
the  appearance  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  no 
less  than  six  of  these  gentry  are  said  to 
have  gone  up  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  thrashing  the  author,  each  recognis- 
ing his  own  features  in  the  amiable  coun- 
tenance of  the  employer  of  Nicholas.  The 
production  of  this  famous  book  was  an 
epoch  in  reform  legislation,  for  it  led  to 
an  investigation  of  the  establishments 
which  were  kept  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren that,  from  various  causes,  were  a 
burden  to  their  parents,  and  the  investi- 
gation disclosed  such  a  state  of  things 
that  Parliament  took  action  and  abolished 
the  system.  There  were  Smikes  enough 
in  Yorkshire  before  the  publication  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  but  just  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Oliver  Twists  was  improved 
by  the  pen  of  Dickens,  so  that  of  the 
Smikes  was  greatly  alleviated. 

The  original  of  the  character  of  Micaw- 
ber,  who  eternally  looked  for  something 
to  turn  up,  was  Charles  Dickens's  own 
father.  Boythorn,  in  Bleak  House, 
caused  a  quarrel  between  Dickens  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  for  the  latter 
recognised  in  the  character  his  own  pecu- 
liarities, and  resented  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  so  treated.  Leigh  Hunt  was  angry 
with  Dickens  because  the  famous  char- 
acter of  Harold  Skimpole,  in  the  same 
book,  resembled  his  mannerisms  so 
closely  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
likeness  not  being  recognised. 

Dante  wrote  his  enemies  in  hell  and 
Michael  Angelo  painted  them  in.    Dry- 
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den  was  noted  for  his  satires  on  living 
persons.  Pope  actually  erased  the  name 
of  one  of  his  characters  and  put  Colly 
Cipher's  in  its  place.  Dyron  heavily 
scored  his  critics  and  Bulwcr  did  a  like 
office  for  Tennyson.  Bulwcr  was  rather 
accomplished  in  this  respect.  He  satirised 
the  Athenattm  Magazine  in  Paul  Clif- 
ford. Even  George  IV.  of  England  was 
depicted  as  the  keeper  of  a  low  den  in 
the  same  novel.  Tennyson  repaid  Bul- 
wer  in  his  onslaughts  both  in  A  Charac- 
ter and  in  The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets. 
Bulwcr  was  continually  reproducing  real 
life  and  its  scenes  in  his  stories.  What 
Will  He  Do  Willi  It?  is  full  of  portraits ; 
Eugene  Aram  was  founded  on  a  real  in- 
cident. Aram  was  a  Yorkshi reman  who 
lived  at  Knaresboroitgh,  and  the  murder, 
the  concealment  of  the  body,  and  the  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  the  remains,  took 
place  almost  exactly  as  narrated  by  Bui- 
wer.  The  singularity  of  such  a  crime  by 
such  a  man  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
caused  the  subject  to  he  utilised  in  a  lit- 
erary way  by  more  than  one  pen. 

It  was  not  strange  that  a  dramatic  inci- 
dent, occurring  in  his  own  country,  and 
not  far  distant  from  his  own  time,  should 
have  suggested  to  Bulwer  the  idea  for  a 
story,  but  he  sometimes  went  further  for 
his  subjects.  His  best-known  book.  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  was.  as  might 
readily  be  supposed,  due  to  a  visit  to  the 
partially  exhumed  Roman  city;  but  one 
of  its  leading  characters  was  the  out- 
growth of  reflections  inspired  by  a  skull 
of  remarkable  form  which  was  unearthed 
during  Bulwcr's  visit.  Excavations  were 
going  on  while  Bulwer  was  wandering 
through  the  streets,  and  in  a  portico  of  a 
temple  there  was  found  a  skeleton  with  a 
skull  of  proportions  that  suggested  a  man 
of  enormous  brain  capacity  and  dignified 
presence.  Bulwer  took  away  the  skull 
with  the  permission  of  the  authorities, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  placed  it 
under  a  glass  case  in  his  study.  It  was 
this  skull  which  suggested  Arbaces,  the 
venerable  priest  of  awe-inspiring  pres- 
ence, who  is  probably  the  most  unique 
character  in  fiction,  in  that  his  entire  per- 
sonality was  the  outgrowth  of  a  skull. 

Thackeray  was  noted  for  the  way  in 
which  he  used  his  friends  and  enemies. 
Some  of  his  lay  figures  were  offended; 
others  the  reverse.  He  made  fun  of  Bul- 
wer in  the  Ycllowplnsh  Papers,  under  the 


name  of  Bulwig.  His  Foker  was  drawn 
from  Andrew  Archdehne,  who  never 
pardoned  the  liberty.  His  Port  man  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Cornish,  and  even 
Edmund  Yates  figured  as  young  Grub- 
street  in  The  Virginians.  Thackeray 
himself  said  that  Costigan,  in  The  Round- 
about Papers,  was  manufactured  from 
several  live  persons.  Thackeray  dealt  more 
with  types  than  with  individuals,  and, 
therefore,  when  he  painted  a  character,  he 
did  so  in  broad  outlines  that  would  serve 
for  any  one  of  a  class.  He  did  not  go  into 
particulars,  but  sketched  the  main  fea- 
tures and  left  the  balance  to  be  filled  by 
the  imaginations  of  his  readers.  His 
pious  banker,  who  attends  divine  service 
twice  every  Sunday  and  reads  the  re- 
sponses in  a  tone  that  drowns  the  voices 
of  his  neighbours,  and  who  on  week  days 
guides  his  conduct  by  the  motto,  "Busi- 
ness is  business;"  his  merchant  whose 
charities  are  conferred  in  places  where  he 
does  the  most  trade ;  his  military  heroes 
who  are  invincible  in  peace  and  invisible 
in  war — all  are  types  that  have  their 
counterparts  in  every  large  community. 

Captain  Marryat,  who  wrote  such 
humorous  naval  stories,  notably  Peter 
Simple,  once  sent  a  challenge  to  Professor 
Maurice  because  the  latter  used  his  name 
for  a  character  in  Eustace  Conway. 
Browning  scored  Wordsworth  in  The 
Lost  Leader.  He  also,  at  various  times 
in  his  career,  caricatured  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, Napoleon  III.  and  John  Home,  the 
spiritualist.  The  latter  figured  as  Sludge, 
the  medium. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  no  end  of 
trouble  to  convince  a  constantly  increas- 
ing race  of  Pyncheons  that  the  judge  of 
that  name  in  The  House  of  Seven  Gables 
was  not  drawn  from  a  living  person. 

Mme.  de  Stael  drew  Talleyrand's  char- 
acteristics so  pointedly  that  the  portrait 
was  recognised  by  the  French  statesman, 
who  resented  it  in  one  of  his  famous 
mots.  When  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
George  Sand  returned  from  their  esca- 
pade in  Italy  they  proceeded  to  score 
each  other  in  novels  they  soon  after 
printed.  So  easily  were  Charlotte 
Bronte's  characters  in  Shirley  recognised 
by  their  originals  that  the  latter  called 
each  other  by  their  fictitious  names.  Of 
all  authors  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  most 
honest.  He  tells  us  in  his  prefaces  just 
where  he  obtained  his  characters,  even 
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going  so  far  as  to  mention  the  names  of 
the  originals. 

The  authors  who  can  he  recognised  in 
their  own  work  are  legion.  Goldsmith 
painted  himself  in  The  Good-Natured 
Man.  Fielding  was  the  original  of  Tom 
Jones,  Captain  Farquhar  was  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  depicted 
himself  in  Hcloisc,  Goethe  was  Werther, 
Hawthorne  can  be  seen  in  Miles  Cover- 


dale,  while  Byron  was  Childe  Harold  be- 
yond shadow  of  doubt.  Charles  Reade 
admitted  that  he  was  his  own  lay  figure 
in  drawing  the  character  of  Rolfe.  Dr. 
Holland  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of 
the  villain  in  his  novel  of  Bitter  Sweet, 
while  Lord  Hyron  wrote  of  his  own  pecu- 
liarities of  life  and  temperament  in  his 
verse. 

Will  M.  Clemens. 


NO  ROOM  FOR  HIM 

Did  no  heart  speak  to  heart  that  night  of  wonder. 
Did  no  one  feel  the  spell  the  world  was  under, 
That  no  one  heard  the  echoing  cry  at  midnight — 

Xo  room  for  Him! 

Did  no  one  heed  the  prophet's  sacred  story. 
Born  of  a  maid  would  be  the  King  of  Glory, 
Did  no  night  bird  call  out  to  wake  the  sleeping — 

No  room  for  Him  ? 

Was  there  no  sacred  hush  that  would  have  told  them, 
No  gleam  of  heavenly  light  to  rouse  or  fold  them, 
That  they  might  hear  above  the  sloth  of  slumber — 

No  room  for  Him? 

It  seems  to  come  like  some  wild  trumpet  blowing 
Across  the  heights  where  amethyst  is  glowing, 
That  our  sad  hearts  may  understand  the  message, 

No  room  for  Him ! 

Ruth  Sterry. 


DRAMATISATIONS  OF  THACKERAY 


The  novels  of  Dickens  and  Scott  ap- 
peared while  the  heroic  and  declamatory 
drama  was  in  its  hevdav,  while  the  writ- 
ers  were  an  abstract  theory  to  which  con- 
crete violence  was  done  nightly  in  almost 
every  playhouse  of  America  and  Eng- 
land. The  loose  form  of  construction  in 
vogue  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
centurv  invited  the  worst  effort  of  the 
dramatising  hack.  They  were  visited  on 
Dickens  and  Scott  and  Lytton  because 
these  three  were  cs  entially  melodramatic 
in  their  stories.  Moreover,  characterisa- 
tion began  to  be  a  strong  feature  of  the 


mimer's  art  about  the  time  that  Dickens 
delivered  himself  of  his  strongly  col- 
oured creations,  and  they  magnetised  the 
unoriginal. 

Thackeray  was  mercifully  spared  much 
that  was  visited  on  his  great  contempo- 
rary novelists.  Whereas  Dickens's  stories 
were  even  anticipated  by  the  ambitious 
adapter,  and  Dickens*  and  Scott's  novels 
were  hurried  on  to  the  stage  in  as  short 
a  time  as  two  days,  there  was  no  appar- 
ent avidity  to  give  play-form  to  Thack- 
eray's stories  except  in  one  instance.  The 
Diary  of  C.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  Esq., 
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was  dramatised  even  before  it  had  com- 
pleted its  course  in  Punch,  "where  the 
close  of  the  narrative  left  Jcamcs  happy 
and  contented,  save  in  one  respect."  A 
witless  version  of  his  adventures  has  been 
produced  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 

The  other  dramatisations  of  Thackerav 
came  years  after  the  novels  which  in- 
spired them,  and  in  the  case  of  this  nov- 
elist, it  seems  that  the  characters  and 
stories  really  did  inspire  the  dramatists, 
rather  than  the  mercenary  expediency 
which  impelled  Pocock  and  Terry,  Stir- 
ling and  Moncrieff,  to  hack  at  Scott  and 
Dickens.  In  almost  everv  instance  ex- 
cept  the  one  cited  above  sincerity  seems 
to  have  actuated  the  adapters  who  have 
approached  Thackeray.  They  have 
worked  with  deliberation,  and  under  an 
advanced  technique  which  stamps  their 
plays  as  more  admirable,  though  less  suc- 
cessful, than  the  stage  careers  of  other 
English  fictions. 

Less  of  Thackeray  has  been  seen  on  the 
stage  than  of  Scott,  Dickens  or  Lytton, 
not  only  because  the  contemporaries  of 
the  great  quartette  found  his  material  less 
adaptable  to  their  style,  but  because  he 
was  by  no  means  so  prolific  as  the  other 
three.  Greater  justice  has  been  done 
Thackeray  in  respect  to  both  the  general 
abstinence  from  attempt  to  dramatise  his 
works  and  in  the  workmanship  displayed 
bv  the  few  who  have  converted  them  into 
dramatic  form. 

Thackeray  acted  Fusbos,  in  Rombastcs 
Furioso,  with  some  Charterhouse  school- 
fellows when  a  comparatively  small  boy, 
and  he  c~me  on  just  before  the  last  cur- 
tain in  an  amateur  performance  of  his 
own,  The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb,  to  say, 
"Bless  you,  my  children,"  though  cast 
for  Mr.  3onnington  in  the  play.  These 
were  his  only  recorded  appearances.  He 
did  not  write  so  much  for  the  stage  or 
act  so  well  or  so  often  as  Dickens.  Yet 
players  and  play-writers  and  critics  were 
his  companions  all  through  life,  and  the 
theatre  is  conspicuous  in  most  of  his 
stories.  His  association  with  this  class 
of  men  was  much  more  intimate  than 
Scott's,  whose  novels  were  in  nearly 
every  instance  dramatised  at  once. 

Vanity  Fair  has  been  a  continuous 
temptation  to  the  playmakers.  America 
seems  to  have  seen  the  characters  of  this 
celebrated  romance  more  often  on  the 
stage  than   England.     John   Brougham 


brought  forward  a  version  of  Vanity 
Fair  at  his  theatre  in  New  York  on 
January  25th,  1849,  one  >'ear  after  the 
completion  of  the  novel.  It  held  the  stage 
only  one  week,  though  it  was  revived  No- 
vember 30th,  1857. 

Boucicault  used  the  title,  but  his  com- 
edy had  nothing  to  do  with  Becky  or 
Rawdon.  In  March,  i860,  Laura  Keenc 
produced  at  her  New  York  theatre  a 
dramatic  version  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  which 
she  played  the  artful  Rebecca.  But  her 
biographer  says  it  was  "a  poor,  trashy 
affair." 

In  the  year  1893,  from  June  3d  to 
June  9th,  there  was  given  at  Terry's 
Theatre,  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Carrington,  a  bill  of  several  one- 
act  plays,  one  of  which  was  founded  on 
Vanity  Fair.  It  was  entitled  Becky 
Sharp,  and  the  author  was  J.  M.  Barrie. 
William  Archer  says  of  it : 

As  a  good  Thackcrayan,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  should  certainly  bear  the  blackest  malice 
against  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  for  at  least  a  week 
to  come,  for  making  a  stupid  and  vulgar  farce 
out  of  the  conclusion  of  J'anity  Fair,  and  per- 
suading Miss  Achurch  that  in  order  to  embody 
Becky  Sharp,  it  is  sufficient  to  redden  her 
nose  and  indulge  in  "comic  business"  with  a 
brandy  bottle. 

T.  P.  F.  Micklethwaite  was  the  author 
of  an  adaptation  of  this  story,  given 
March  27th,  1882,  at  the  Grand  Assembly 
Rooms,  Leeds,  under  the  abbreviated 
title.  Vanity.  It  was  probably  not  given 
but  the  one  time. 

The  most  conspicuous  stage  version  of 
Vanity  Fair  is  that  given  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  in  September,  1899,  by 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  not  alone  because 
it  is  fresh  in  our  memorv  but  because  the 
results  achieved  by  the  dramatist,  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  artists  surpass  any  other  of 
which  there  is  record.  The  enterprise 
was  not  alone  artistic  in  achievement,  but 
it  was  reverent  in  treatment.  Mr.  Lang- 
don  Mitchell  prepared  the  play,  and  he 
struck  an  equation  between  Thackeray 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  with 
which  no  one  who  loves  the  story  and 
knows  the  limitation  of  modern  drama 
could  quite  seriously  quarrel. 

He  gave  the  story  in  four  acts  and  four 
scenes.  The  first  act  took  place  in  Miss 
Crawley's   town-house,   and   was   neces- 
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sarily  introductory  in  point  of  story  and 
character.  The  second  act  showed  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  historical  ball  at 
Brussels,  and  the  action  here  departed 
markedly  from  the  book.  But  it  was 
good  drama  and  was  faithful  to  the  char- 
acters, if  not  to  the  story,  of  Vanity  Fair. 
He  exercised  a  license  which  the  good- 
tempered  author  would  probably  have 
been  the  first  to  countenance.  Act  three 
was  devoted  to  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
episodes.  It  was  literally  Thackeray. 
Not  only  the  situations,  but  most  of  the 
dialogue,  were  Thackeray's  own.  The 
fourth  and  last  act  showed  the  poverty  of 
Pumpernickel.  It  was  the  poorest  act  of 
the  play,  though  relieved  as  the  curtain 
came  down  by  a  daring  act  of  fidelity 
which  should  have  earned  the  author 
much  more  general  praise.  Becky's  path 
had  not  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  She 
felt  just  a  little  desperate.  But  her  whole 
life  had  been  a  training  in  meeting  des- 
perate situations.  Of  course,  in  the  book 
the  Pitt  Crawleys  had  nothing  to  do  writh 
her  at  this  time,  but  it  was  aihappy  liberty 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  took  in  bringing  Jane 
and  Pitt  Crawley  on  at  the  end  to  carry 
Becky  off  to  church.  The  artful  wo- 
man's sense  of  expediency  recognised  a 
forlorn  hope.  There  was  a  fine  touch  by 
the  dramatist  and  the  actress  in  the  way 
Becky  dissembled  and  resumed  her  hy- 
pocrisy, leaving  the  amorous  Jos  con- 
cealed in  her  room  while  she  tripped 
off  to  devotion  between  the  two  Crawlevs 
as  the  curtain  came  down. 

Charles  Coghlan  made  a  version  of  this 
story  which  his  daughter,  Gertrude,  used 
on  tour.  The  action  of  this  play  began 
at  Cheswick  Hall ;  the  second  act  showed 
Miss  Crawley's  house  in  London;  the 
Brussels  ball  consumed  the  third  act,  and 
the  last  act  was  devoted  to  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne  incidents.  Pumpernickel  was  ig- 
nored altogether. 

England  enjoyed  comparing  two  new 
Beckys  only  so  late  as  last  autumn,  when 
Annie  Hughes  appeared  as  the  celebrated 
character  at  the  Grand,  Croydon,  in  a 
version  prepared  *or  her  by  a  Mr.  Basil- 
lie,  and  later,  when  Marie  Tempest  en- 
acted the  adventuress  in  a  version  by 
Robert  S.  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Stuart. 
Mr.  Hichens's  collaborateur  is  really  Mr. 
Gordon-Lennox,  actually  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who 


gave  the  ball  at  Brussels  on  the  night  be- 
fore Waterloo. 

Neither  of  the  English  Becky  Sharps 
achieved  great  distinction.  In  the  Bas- 
sillie  play,  the  role  of  Dobbin,  hitherto 
relegated  to  comparative  obscurity  by  the 
adapters,  was  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  foreground.  Mr.  Hichens  em- 
phasised Rav/don  Crawley  and  made 
Dobbin  a  mere  shadow.  Miss  Tempest's 
version  closed  with  Rawdon's  return  and 
his  discovery  of  Becky  closeted  with  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne.  The  other  followed 
Mr.  Mitchell,  scene  for  scene. 

It  is  curious  that  nowhere  has  Thack- 
eray recorded  his  impressions  on  the 
adaptation  of  Jcamcs's  Diary,  which  was 
presented  July  13th,  1846,  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  publication  of  the 
papers  in  Punch.  The  following  is  a 
transcription  in  part  of  the  original  play- 
bill: 

After  which,  first  time,  an  entirely  new  Go- 
a-head  Locomotive  Extravaganza  of  the  day, 
in  One  Act,  of  Three  Tableaux,  founded  on 
Notes  and  Entries  in  "Jeames's  Private 
Diary,"  entitled 

JEAMES 

THE 

Railroad  Footman  of  Berkeley  Square. 

First  Class  Characters. 

Jeames  Plush,  otherwise  Augustus  de  la 
Pluchc,  Esq.  (the  Railroad  Footman  of 
•Berkeley  Square) Mr.  C.  F.  Marshall 

John  George  Godfrey  de  Bullion  This- 
tlewood  (Earl  of  Bareacres  and  Baron 
Haggesmore,  K.  T.) Mr.  Stoyle 

Sir  John  Westender  (Jeames's  old  mas- 
ter)   Mr.  Clifton 

Mr.  Bill  Blodder  (Costermonger,  Uncle 
to  Jeames) Mr.  Gay 

Mons.  Mountkickitoe  (Jeames's  Danc- 
ing Master,  ci-devant  Marquess  Mount- 
kickitoe)    Mr.  Gardner 

Prince  Towrowski.  .Mr.  Chapman  Poynter 

Ballybunnion,  Sir  Huddlestone  Fuddle- 
stone,  and  other  Nobs  and  Swells  (all 
keeping  up  the  steam  high  pressure 
movement  at  Jeames's  Ball).  Messrs. 
Watson    Williams,    Jones,    Smith,    etc. 

Lady  Angelina  Thistlewood  (the  Rail- 
road Queen — the  intended  of  Jeames — 
with  a  song) Mrs.  Borrowcliffe 

Emily  Westender  (formerly  young  mis- 
tress to  Jeames)... Mrs.  Chapman  Poynter 
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Countess  of  Wigglebustle Miss  Clifton 

Ladies  Georgiana.  Jane  and  Fanny  Wig- 
glebustle  Miss  Conner,  Miss  Harley 

and  Mrs.  Wallace. 
Dowager    Humpty    Dumpty,  and    other 
fashionable       elegantes,       visitors       to 
Jeames's  Grand  Hop. 

Second  Class  Characters. 

Mr.    Groophus    (of   Chapel    Court,    Bro- 
ker to  Jcames) Mr.  Watt 

Dicky     Warren      (otherwise     Reginald 
Fitzwarrcn,    Esq.,    own    Gentleman    to 

Jeames) Miss  Agnes  Kelly  Robertson 

In  which  she  will  sing  "Cigars  and 
Cogniac." 

Screw  (Butler  to  Sir  John),Visp  (Coach- 
man  to   Sir  John).    Charles    (Second 
Footman  to  Sir  John),  Fellow  Servants 
of  James Mr.   Saville,  Mr.   Duncan- 
ton,  Mr.  Knowles 

Frederick     (Second    own    Gentleman    to 
Jeames) Mr.  Thompson 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Hoggins  (Lady's  Maid 
to  Miss  Emily,  betrothed  to  Jcames) 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Marshall 

Mrs.    Blodder    (laundress    from    Enfield 
Wash,  grandmother  to  Jcames) 

Mrs.   Sheerer 

Miss     Kitty     Mawwallopp     (practising 
basting,  Cook  to  Sir  John) . .  .Miss  Compton 

A  short  interval  of  a  few  weeks  is  supposed 
to  pass  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  between 
each  Tableau. 

Tableau  the  First! — Kitchen  in  Sir  John 
Westender's  Mansion  in  Berkeley  Square — 
Script  decidedly  at  a  premium — Jeames  a  Gen- 
tleman, and  sink  the  Kitchen.  Tableau  the 
Second! — Jeames's  Apartments  in  the  Albany, 
Letter  X. — Jeamc's  (sic)  Railroad  Levy. 
Tableau  the  Third! — Ball  Room  in  Jeames's 
Mansion,  Mount  Street,  Grosvcnor  Square, 
brilliantly  illuminated — Railroad  Gallophard — 
Jeames's  high-pressure  Testimonies — new  ver- 
sion of  "I  dreamt  that  1  dwelt" — Railroad 
Polka  Mazourkas — the  locomotive — steams  up 
— high  pressure — first-class  rail  whistle — go-a- 
head—express from  Capel  Court — The  Bubble 
Burst ! 

The  Diary  appeared  originally  in 
Punch,  and  it  was  a  later  editor  of  this 
same  periodical,  F.  C.  Burnand,  who 
made  a  second  stage  version  of  Jcames. 
This  adaptation  was  a  comedy,  and  was 
produced  August26th,  1878,  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Strand,    The  piece  was  called 


Jeames,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  very 
whimsical  and  amusing.  It  kept  the 
boards  for  a  run  of  several  months.  Mr. 
Edmund  Terry  was  the  Jeames.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Rurnand's  "Preface,"  as 
printed  on  the  programme: 

To  the  Public — "Jeames's  Diary"  is  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  Thackeray's  "Bur- 
lesques." In  adapting  this  story  to  the  stage 
I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the  exaggerations 
of  character  and  incident  which  are  the  es- 
sence of  the  original  caricature,  and  I  have 
merely  made  such  alterations  as  seemed  to  me 
necessary  in  order  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time.  Mining  speculation  is  not 
absolutely  parallel  with  the  Railway  Mania  of 
the  days  of  King  Hudson,  but,  with  recent 
events  still  fresh  in  memory,  it  is  near  enough 
for  dramatic  purposes ;  that  is,  where,  as  in 
this  exceptional  instance,  exaggeration  is  per- 
missible. The  episode  of  the  presentation  at 
Court  in  the  uniform  of  the  Cinqbars  Yeo- 
manry is  purely  Thackerayan.  The  names  of 
the  characters  I  have  generally  retained,  but  I 
have  given  Jcames  a  house  in  May  fair,  in- 
stead of  bachelor's  quarters  at  the  "Halbany." 
With  this  preface  I  submit  the  "Domestic's 
Drama"  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
description  "New  and  Original"  I  use  ad- 
visedly, as  applied  to  the  subject  and  its  treat- 
ment, while  I  only  profess  to  use  the  term 
"Comedy"  in  the  broadest  sense  in  which  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  present  piece. — F.  C.  B. 

The  playwrights  have  found  Henry 
Esmond  more  tempting  than  any  other  of 
Thackeray's  novels,  unless  exception  be 
made  of  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  said  that 
Simpson  and  Merivale  borrowed  from 
Henry  Esmond  one  of  the  chief  situa- 
tions in  their  drama  ////  For  Her,  which 
in  the  main  was  an  adaptation  of  A  Talc 
of  Two  Cities.  An  English  organisation 
known  as  the  Irving  Club  presented  a 
play  called  Esmond,  June  2istt  1893.  It 
was  divided  into  a  prologue  and  three 
acts,  and  was  the  work  of  the  late  G.  W. 
Wills,  though  at  his  death  he  left  it  un- 
completed and  it  was  prepared  for  pro- 
duction bv  Freeman  Wills.  The  Wills 
play  had  a  curious  career.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Kendals,  who  passed  it  to 
Irving,  and  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  ama- 
teur club  bearing  his  name.  The  Lon- 
don Telegraph  refers  to  a  version  made 
by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger,  but  I 
cannot  find  any  record  to  show  that  it  was 
ever  produced, 
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It  was  four  years  later  that  the  most 
important  English  adaptation  was  pro- 
duced, and  five  years  after  Wills's  failure 
that  a  promising  American  adaptation 
was  given  a  trial.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton 
was  the  author  of  the  former,  and  Louis 
Evan  Shipman  and  Glen  MacDonough 
collaborated  on  the  latter.  Neither  of 
them  achieved  any  success.  Pemberton's 
play  was  done  at  the  Royal  Lyceum,  Ed- 
inburgh, March  5th,  1897,  and  was  re- 
peated in  London  November  26th  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Edward  Compton  playing 
the  main  part.  The  American  version  was 
played  by  E.  H.  Sothern  one  time  only,  at 
Rochester  in  February,  1898,  and  not 
after. 

The  very  rarity  of  dramatisations  of 
Thackeray  gives  a  flavour  of  curiosity  to 
such  attempts  as  have  been  made,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  Esmond  plays  will 
furnish  an  interesting  example  of  how 
the  familiar  incidents  of  the  great  story 
were  readjusted  for  dramatic  purposes. 

The  Shipman-MacDonough  version 
was  done  in  four  acts;  the  Pemberton 
version  in  "a  prologue  and  three  acts." 
This,  however,  is  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  since  the  first  act  of  the  Amer- 
ican adaptation  and  the  prologue  of  the 
English  adaptation  were  identical  in  point 
of  material  used,  and  in  both  cases  five 
years  elapsed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  act.  The  following  scenario  covers 
the  incidents  of  the  first  act  of  the  one, 
and  the  prologue  of  the  other : 

The  scene  is  the  hall  at  Castlewood  during 
Lord  Mohun's  visit.  Castlewood  is  the  only 
one  who  knows  the  truth  about  Esmond's 
birth.  Beatrix  is  a  girl  of  fifteen.  She  loves 
Henry  and  he  loves  her,  but  will  not  show  it 
because  he  believes  he  is  nameless.  The  speech 
about  "parsons"  is  taken  verbatim  from  the 
book.  Esmond  advises  Mohun  to  drop  his 
pretence  of  gout.  Castlewood  is  already  sus- 
picious: he  has  found  Mohun's  letter  to  his 
wife ;  the  game  of  cards ;  Esmond's  attempt  to 
save  his  patron  by  quarrelling  with  Mohun; 
the  quarrel,  the  duel,  the  death  of  Castlewood, 
his  revelation  to  Esmond  of  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  all  follow  the  novel  faithfully,  except 
that  the  action  is  all  centred  in  the  hall  at 
Castlewood. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  lines  of  the  two 
plays  diverge.  For  the  purpose  of  better 
satisfying  interest  in  their  comparative 

treatment  of  Thackeray's  iriaterial  here  15 


the  scenario  in  brief  of  the  balance  of 
each  play,  given  in  the  instance  of  the 
Shipman-MacDonough  version  from  an 
account  in  the  Rochester  Democrat,  and 
of  the  Pemberton  version  from  a  criti- 
cism on  the  stage,  London : 


The  second  act  of 
the  play  by  Messrs. 
Shipman  and  Mac- 
Donough opens  in 
Dowager  Isabel's 
home  in  London. 
Beatrix  is  engaged  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, but  receives  Es- 
mond graciously  on 
his  return  from  the 
Marlborough  cam- 
paign and  knights 
him  less  dramatically 
and  effectively  than 
in  the  romance.  She 
will  not  listen  to  his 
love  because  of  her 
engagement.  Esmond 
gives  her  the  dia- 
monds. Hamilton  en- 
ters and  objects  to  his 
bride's  accepting  so 
valuable  a  gift  from  a 
nameless  man.  The 
revelation  of  Es- 
mond's real  rank,  but 
the  dramatic  scene  of 
the  novel,  is  weaken- 
ed because  the  revela- 
tion is  not  completed 
and  the  Duke  is  left 
with  no  real  reason 
for  his  change  of 
mind  and  his  polite- 
ness to  "the  head  of 
the  house."  The  in- 
trigue by  which  the 
Pretender  is  to  be 
brought  to  London 
is  here  foreshadowed. 
The  act  ends  with  the 
announcement  to  Bea- 
trix by  Frank  of  the 
murder  of  Mohun. 

In  the  third  act  the 
Pretender  is  at  the 
Dowager's  house  in 
London.  He  makes 
love  to  Beatrix.  She 
is  sent  to  Castlewood 


The  first  act  of  the 
Pemberton  play  dis- 
covers the  Castlewood 
family  in  the  city,  and 
Esmond  and  Frank 
have  just  returned 
from  the  Marlbor- 
ough campaign.  Many 
delightful  incidents 
are  reproduced  from 
the  novel  and  Esmond 
is  easily  persuaded  by 
the  object  of  his  ad- 
oration to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Prince 
James,  the  Pretender. 

The  whole  scheme 
of  the  attempted  res- 
toration is  set  out  in 
this  act  and  the  next, 
showing  how  James 
was  smuggled  into 
London,  his  recogni- 
tion by  Queen  Anne, 
and  his  own  failure 
to  secure  the  kingly 
prize  by  his  own  folly 
just  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  act  two, 
where  James  is  inter- 
rupted in  his  infa- 
mous designs  at  Cas- 
tlewood, is  a  thrilling 
climax.  From  with- 
out is  heard  the 
herald  proclaiming 
George,  King  of  Eng- 
land. 

Act  two  finishes  the 
play  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  the 
third  act  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  anti-climax. 
The  author  cannot 
plead  even  the  neces- 
sities of  the  story,  for 
he  departs  from  the 
novel  altogether,  and 
even  contradicts  him- 
self by  fir$t  uxdJsa&fcB^ 
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the  possibility  of  Es- 
mond meeting  with 
his  dear  mistress,  and 
then  bringing  on  Bea- 
trix, who  accepts  his 
hand  in  a  manner 
that  certainly  does 
not  presage  any 
amount  of  happiness 
in  the  future  for  the 
newly  betrothed  pair. 


as  in  the  novel.  The 
Prince  follows  her. 
The  plot  for  his  res- 
toration fails.  Es- 
mond bitterly  de- 
nounces the  Prince  to 
his  duped  supporters. 
They  charge  Esmond 
with  treason,  and  he 
and  Frank  have  to 
fight  their  way  out  of 
the  house  to  follow 
the  Prince  and  rescue 
Beatrix. 

The  last  act  is  at 
Castlewood.  Beatrix 
has  arrived.  The 
Prince  follows  and 
gains  admission  on 
the  plea  that  he  is  fly- 
ing for  his  life.  Bea- 
trix escapes  from 
him.  laughs  at  him, 
and  locks  herself  in 
her  room.  Her  con- 
duct in  the  play  is  al- 
together blameless. 
Esmond  and  Frank 
arrive.  The  ensuing 
scene  follows  the  dra- 
matic finale  of  the 
novel  closely.  The 
Prince's  condescen- 
sion in  crossing 
swords  with  Esmond 
is  omitted.  Beatrix 
and  Frank,  overhear- 
ing Esmond's  renun- 
ciation of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  when  he 
burns  the  patent  of 
Marquis,  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  he  is 
"the  head  of  the 
house"  of  Esmond. 
King  George  is  pro- 
claimed by  heralds  on 
the  green  outside 
the  window.  Beatrix 
avows  her  love  for 
Esmond  and  the  play 
ends. 


Some  chroniclers  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  saying  that  Lorel,  the  Widower, 
was  made  into  a  drama  under  the  title  of 
The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  the  actual  fact.  When  Thack- 
eray finished  the  play  he  offered  it  to  sev- 


eral managers,  but  it  was  uniformly 
declined.  He  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
situation  with  his  usual  good  humour,  for 
when  another  dramatist  complained  that 
he  had  written  a  piece  with  only  four 
characters  in  it  and  yet  could  not  get  it 
produced,  the  great  novelist  replied, 
"Why,  there  were  seventeen  in  mine,  and 
they  wouldn't  have  it !" 

However,  The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb 
was  acted.  The  private  representations 
took  place,  according  to  Melville,  when 
Thackeray  gave  a  house  warming  after 
his  removal  from  Onslow  Square  to  Pal- 
ace Green.  Thackeray.  Merrivale,  the 
acting  manager,  tells  us,  declined  a  speak- 
ing part  on  the  ground  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  learn  such  poor  words,  and  only 
appeared  with  a  cigar  as  the  clerical  papa 
(Mr.  Bonnington)  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  to  hold  out  his  hands  and  say 
in  pantomime  to  actors  and  audience, 
"Bless  you,  my  children." 

The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb  was  the  only 
play  of  any  pretension  which  Thack- 
eray ever  wrote,  though  he  collaborated 
with  M.  Tottrnemine  on  a  melodrama  in 
French  which  was  produced  at  the  Thea- 
tre Porte  Saint  Antoine,  Paris,  in  1849. 
He  was,  however,  the  author  of  several 
literary  trifles  in  dramatic  form. 

His  last  story,  before  the  unfinished 
Denis  Duval,  was  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring.  It  was  put  on  the  stage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  December  20th, 
1890,  as  a  part  of  the  Christmas  panto- 
mime fare  served  London  during  the 
holidays.  H.  Saville  Clarke  prepared 
the  text  and  Walter  Slaughter  wrote  the 
music.  They  called  it  "a  fireside  panto- 
mime." It  was  played  until  the  end  of 
the  following  January.  On  March  23d, 
1878,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  there 
was  presented  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  a 
comic  opera  by  Mary  Hayne.  Perhaps 
this,  too,  was  founded  on  Thackeray's 
tale. 

Manv  a  dramatisation  of  The  New- 
comes,  Pendennis  and  The  Virginians  has 
come  rapping  at  the  door  of  the  man- 
agers, but  there  is  no  conspicuous  record 
of  any  having  ever  been  accepted  and  pro- 
duced. The  only  exception  I  find  is  that 
of  Miss  Helen  Barry's  appearance  once 
only,  January  26th.  t888,  at  a  matinee  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London,  in  a 
four-act  version  of  The  Virginians,  called 
Esmonds  of  Virginia.     The  piece  was 
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originally  done  May  20th,  1886,  at  the 
Royalty.  It  was  the  handiwork  of 
A.  R.  Cazauran,  so  long  on  the  staff  of 
A.  M.  Palmer  at  the  Union  Square.  In 
Melville's  Life  of  Thackeray  one  may  find 
that  "to  the  Comic  Annual  he  sent  Barber 
Cox,  and  the  Cutting  of  His  Comb,  on 
which  has  been  founded  the  well-known 
Dutch  comedy,  Janus  Tulp. 

Thackeray  occasioned  a  finer  play  than 
was  ever  recast  from  his  novels,  and  in- 
spired a  dramatist  who  sought  vainly  to 
link  his  name  with  the  venerated  novel- 
ist's in  a  stage  version  of  his  stories.  Ac- 
cording to  Robyn, 

There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Rose- 
dale  was  written  as  the  result  of  a  conversa- 
tion at  a  dinner  party  given  in  New  York  by 
Thackeray,  during  his  last  visit  to  this  country. 
Lester  Wallack,  who  had  become  bosom 
friends  with  the  English  satirist  (whom  he 
once  thought  pompous  and  supercilious),  op- 
posed an  assertion  that  the  lovers  in  a  popular 
play  must  be  very  young  persons.  He  deter- 
mined to  put  his  theory  to  the  test,  and  eventu- 
ally did  so  by  writing  Rosedale,  in  which  El- 
liott Grey  is  a  man  who  has  passed  the  first 
blush  of  youth  and  Rosa  Lee  proves  to  be  a 
young  lady  who  has  outlived  by  some  years 
the  candy-eating  period  of  sweet  sixteen. 

Clement  Scott  thus  records  Tom  Rob- 
ertson's obligation  to  Thackeray : 

Tom  Robertson's  friends  on  every  possible 
occasion   implored  him  to   dramatise   Thack- 


eray's Vanity  Fair.  He  had  at  his  hand  an  ab- 
solutely ideal  Becky  Sharp  in  Marie  Bancroft. 
He  was  fond  of  reading  us  that  splendid  bit 
of  prose  descriptive  of  Amelia's  prayer  for 
George  when  he  lay  dead  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo : 

"No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the 
pursuit  rolled  miles  away.  The  darkness  came 
down  on  the  field  and  the  city;  and  Amelia 
was  praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his 
face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart." 

Robertson  tried  again  and  again,  but  at  last 
gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  The  novel  was 
too  rich  in  dramatic  incident,  too  good;  there 
were  too  many  plums  in  that  pudding.  Others 
had  tried  before  to  concentrate  the  'novel 
without  a  hero"  into  one  fine  stirring  play. 
But  they  had  failed. 

Robertson  acknowledged  that  the  subject 
beat  him.  He  could  have  taken  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne  episodes  and  welded  them  into  a 
play,  with  the  Marquis,  Rawdon  and  Becky  for 
the  principal  characters,  as  Ohnet  did  after- 
wards in  "Fromcnt  jeune  et  Risler  aine"; 
but  Robertson  wanted  George  and  Amelia,  and 
Dobbin  and  Jos,  and,  most  of  all,  Becky 
Sharp. 

So  he  did  the  next  best  thing:  he  gave  us 
Caste,  where  we  have  shadows  at  least  of 
George  and  Amelia  in  George  D'Alroy  and 
Esther,  a  very  respectable  echo  of  Dobbin  in 
Captain  Hawtrce,  and,  throughout,  the  tender 
tone  and  cynicism  of  Thackeray,  which  were 
very  dear  to  Robertson.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  Dickens  in  any  of  his  plays.  His  master 
was  Thackeray. 

Paul  mistach. 
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Of  course  we  all  lie  a  little  in  matters 
of  taste,  if  only  to  avoid  the  snubs  of  the 
ostentatiously  appreciative.  In  regard  to 
d'Annunzio's  plays  last  month,  there  was 
rather  more  than  the  usual  disingenuous- 
ness,  because  their  merits  were  buried  in 
a  foreign  language  and  could,  for  the 
most  part,  be  only  guessed  at  or  taken 
on  authority.  There  was  little  left  of 
d'Annunzio  in  translation  beyond  the  bare 
outline  of  his  disagreeable  plots,  hardly 
a  single  grace  of  style  or  vestige  of  per- 
sonal distinction.  Mr.  Symons's  version 
of  Francesco  da  Rimini  contained  a  few 
lyrical  passages  that  one  could  imagine 


to  have  been  beautiful  in  the  original,  but 
even  these  were  like  photographs  taken 
after  death.  Yet  none  who  wrote  on  the 
subject  seemed  to  mind  this  in  the  least, 
though  most  of  them  were  as  ignorant  of 
Italian  as  we  are  ourselves.  They,  too, 
had  to  tear  through  the  libretto  between 
the  acts  only  to  lose  themselves  in  the  dia- 
logue the  moment  after;  to  snatch  de- 
spairingly at  proper  names  and  check  off 
the  speeches  on  their  fingers  and  guess 
and  hope  and  flounder  miserably  till  the 
pantomime  helped  them  out.  But  with 
a  high  courage,  which  we  cannot  for  an 
instant  emulate,  they  felt  they  had  him 
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pat,  and  to  this  date,  so  far  as  we  recall, 
no  one  has  admitted  that  he  missed  anv- 
thing.  For  our  part,  we  missed  a  great 
deal,  and  in  what  follows  here  can  speak 
only  of  that  dry  and  shrivelled  remnant, 
an  author  without  his  words,  d'Annunzio 
as  he  hobbles  along  in  translation  or  is 
expounded  by  dumb  show,  though  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  guess  how  we  might 
feel  if  we  knew  more. 

He  seems  a  monotonous  and  unsmiling 
young  man  of  restricted  interests,  who, 
failing  in  the  effects  of  art,  falls  back 
upon  the  merely  horrible.  With  murder 
or  mutilation  or  incest  in  the  wind,  you 
will  stay  on  to  the  end,  and  there  is  never 
a  moment  when  it  is  not  in  the  wind. 
Portents  and  premonitions,  fever  fits  and 
chills  keep  the  doom  incessantly  impend- 
ing, and  the  unfortunate  characters  are 
not  human  beings  at  all,  but  merely  fore- 
gone conclusions.  It  fixes  the  attention 
as  surely  as  the  gong  of  an  ambulance. 
It  is  the  interest  of  deferred  brutality,  the 
common  device  of  those  who  seek  a  short 
cut  to  strong  writing,  for  people  will 
often  confound  the  sources  of  their  emo- 
tion and  define  a  primitive  animal  zest  in 
complicated  art  terms.  In  an  early  chap- 
ter of  one  of  Zola's  novels,  a  young  girl 
conies  to  a  horrible  death  from  an  explo- 
sion, and  in  the  remainder  of  the  book  he 
recurs  at  short  intervals  to  the  mangled 
body  of  the  fair  young  girl  ripped  open 
bv  dynamite.  A  fascinated  reviewer  de- 
scribed  the  expedient  as  a  wonderfully 
skilful  use  of  the  Wagnerian  Icit  nwtiv. 
If  the  kind  of  interest  does  not  matter,  it 
should  be  easy  to  start  a  thrill,  for  people 
of  artistic  temperament  are  as  likely  as 
not  to  mistake  their  backbones  for  their 
souls,  and  once  a-quiver,  they  are  as  in- 
different as  jelly-bags  to  the  cause  of  it. 
The  cheats  of  the  artistic  temper  are  sel- 
dom caucrht  bv  sclf-analvsis,  and  few  of 
d'Annunzio's  admirers  know  how  they 
came  by  their  gooseflesh.  In  the  Dead 
City  the  fictitious  element  of  mere  ghast- 
liness  is  so  nearly  the  whole  thing  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  art  to  do.  In  this 
uninspired  following  of  the  CRdipus,  an- 
cient Greek  seemliness  gives  way  to  mod- 
ern Latin  unreserve,  and  Nemesis  be- 
comes a  buzzard  and  a  little  man  bustles 
officiously  among  horrors  which  only  a 
genius  could  discreetly  deal  with. 

The  offence  of  the  plays  is  not  in  their 
abjects  but  in  their  methods,  and  the  of- 


fended part  of  us  is  not  our  morals  but 
our  taste.  The  irksome  continuity  of  the 
passions,  the  fewness  and  fixity  of  the 
ideas,  the  unauthenticated  emotions,  the 
fatal  absence  of  humour,  leave  us  with 
the  sense  of  humanity  unrealised  and  a 
world  shut  out.  While  there  are  afflicted 
people  like  those  in  the  Dead  City,  it  is 
cheerful  to  think  that  there  are  at  least 
sanitariums  with  kind  attendants  and 
capable  house  physicians,  and  that  one  en- 
counters them  singly  in  the  outside  world, 
never  a  whole  troop  of  them  at  once. 
D'Annunzio  measures  tragedy  by  the 
mere  bulk  of  suffering.  If  murder  is  to 
be  done  in  the  end,  he  sprinkles  blood  in 
the  first  act,  gouges  out  an  eye  in  the  sec- 
ond, cuts  off  a  head  in  the  third.  He  sup- 
plements adultery  by  the  amputation  of  a 
woman's  hands,  and  enhances  incest  by 
a  most  pathetic  case  of  total  blindness 
and  a  final  drowning  scene.  Not  that  this 
is  the  whole  story.  There  is  symbolism, 
and  there  are  the  Herculean  efforts  of  a 
minor  poet  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his 
great  argument.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  minor  poetry  is  of  all  things  the  most 
perishable.  Truth  may  traverse  many 
languages  and  laughter  may  drift  around 
the  world,  but  minor  poetry  dies  on  the 
frontier  of  its  own  barnvard.  It  is  a  field 
of  endeavour  wherein  the  taste  of  the 
words  makes  all  the  difference.  But  Ibsen 
can  hold  up  his  head  in  English,  and  so 
can  Sudermann,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  d'Annunzio  would  have  so  igno- 
miniously  disappeared  if  there  had  been 
more  of  him  to  start  with.  As  it  is,  we 
must  take  his  poetry  on  trust,  and  what 
is  worse,  can  only  guess  what  Duse  might 
have  done  without  d'Annunzio's  handi- 
cap. 

The  English  version  of  Paul  Heyse's 
Mary  of  Magdala  leaves  one  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  original.  It  is  a 
sturdy,  well-knit,  decorous  piece  of  work 
that  neither  offends  nor  inspires,  the  sort 
of  thing  that  Americans  or  Englishmen 
would  never  dream  of  doing,  and  yet  are 
glad  to  sec  safely  done.  The  author  is  too 
much  in  awe  of  the  elemental  theme  to 
be  quite  fancy  free,  and  there  is  only  one 
point  of  creative  truancy,  that  is  in  the 
making  a  novel,  but  possible  and  consist- 
ent and  very  impressive,  Judas.  Mr.  Ty- 
rone Powers's  vivid  realisation  of  this 
character  and  the  striking  results  of  Mrs. 

Fiske's  skill  as  a  stage  manager  are  the 
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things  that  stand  out  in  the  memory. 
Mrs.  Fiske's  Magdalen  is  too  harsh  and 
self-absorbed  to  be  appealing,  a  prickly 
Magdalen  in  the  first  act,  a  selfishly  ec- 
static one  in  the  others.  The  illusion  of 
gentleness  is  here  beyond  her,  though  it 
was  not  so  in  Tess.  We  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  surprise  of  her  Becky  Sharp — 
Becky  the  soft  and  insidious  turned  into 
a  tart  spinster.  How  Steyne  and  the 
rest  would  have  scuttled  awav  from  that 
kind  of  a  woman !  And  in  the  Magdalen 
there  is  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  intellectual 
keenness. 

If  this  were  expert  criticism  with  the 
personal  equation  properly  subdued,  we 
would  write  of  Mansfield  with  level 
praise.  The  staging  of  Julius  Ccrsar  was 
almost  perfect,  the  caste  admirable,  the 
mob  well  trained,  the  scenery  beautiful, 
yet  the  pleasure  of  it  all  was  spoiled  for 
us  by  the  simple  fact  that  Brutus  insisted 
on  singing  his  part.  No  one  knows  when 
it  was  that  Mansfield's  love  for  his  voice 
began,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  and  it  are 
now  in  their  honeymoon.  Ten  years  ago 
he  had  his  mannerisms,  but  there  was 
nothing  like  this.  It  was  a  beautiful  in- 
strument and  people  praised  it,  careless 
of  the  effect  of  their  words,  never  dream- 
ing that  the  day  would  come  when  he 
would  merely  toot  with  it.  It  has  been  a 
gradual  change.  He  chanted  a  good  deal 
in  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  but  many  thought 
it  a  sort  of  lyric?!  attempt  at  a  French  ac- 
cent.    In  Henry  V.  his  consciousness  of 


voice  was  more  noticeable,  and  cadence 
got  the  better  of  emphasis  in  several  long 
speeches.  But  his  Brutus  must  have 
been  rehearsed  with  a  baton.  Every 
phrase  was  regarded  merely  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rich  chest  tones,  and  all  mean- 
ing was  lost  in  a  syllabub  of  agreeable 
sound.  Fine  as  the  voice,  it  is  a  bad 
exchange  for  the  fire  and  variety  of  the 
lines.  It  is  a  melodious  and  moonlit 
Brutus,  vain  as  a  peacock,  and  when  he 
is  on  the  stage  he  is  in  mortal  terror  lest 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  should  light  on 
anybody  else.  He  holds  attention  by  no 
natural  right,  but  by  the  pleading  of  his 
postures  you  feel  it  might  hurt  his  feel- 
ings if  you  looked  away.  Mr.  Denny's 
Casca  was  by  far  the  better  played. 

One  delightful  thing  about  Mrs.  Fiske 
is  her  freedom  from  the  grasping  vice  of 
stars.  She  never  seizes  a  particle  of  at- 
tention that  is  not  hers  of  right — never 
dawdles  with  an  emotion  till  you  weary 
of  it,  never  selfishly  spins  out  the  mo- 
ments of  conspicuousness.  Mr.  Willard 
in  The  Cardinal  sometimes  yielded  to  this 
temptation  and  reminded  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  Heme  in  his  tendency  to  overrate  the 
things  he  could  do  so  well.  The  solitary 
self-communings  accompanied  by  a  suc- 
cession of  slow,  sweet  smiles  made  an 
endless  matter  of  his  exits.  But  it  was 
so  good  in  detail  that  if  parts  of  it  could 
have  been  telescoped  it  would  have  been 
the  best  piece  of  melodramatic  acting  of 
the  season.  F  M  CoWy 
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THE  COMRADES:  Poems  Old  and  New.    By  William 
Canton. 

Mr.  Canton  has  done  well  to  collect  his 
poems  in  this  beautiful  volume.  In  these  days, 
when  the  popular  poet  is  the  poet  who  most 
needs  an  interpreter,  there  may  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  undervalue  the  limpid  simplicity  of  Mr. 
Canton's  verses.  But  they  carry  a  weight  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  though  as  lightly  as  a 
flower.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  we  are 
reminded  of  Longfellow.  Mr.  Canton,  how- 
ever,* enters  deeper  into  the  perplexities  of  the 
.  modern  mind.  The  !>ook  is  full  of  sweet, 
happy,  illuminating  surprises.  Whether  the 
theme  is  nature,  or  childhood,  or  woman,  or 
religion,  the  same  characteristics  are  in  evi^ 


dencc.      We  can  best  illustrate  by  quotation. 
Here  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  volume : 

HOW  SHOULD  YOU? 

How  should  you  my  true  love  know 

From  another  one? 
Rosy  face  and  breast  of  snow 

Cannot  make  her  known. 

Brightest  hair  and  bluest  eyes 

Cannot  be  a  sign — 
Many  men  might  recognise 

Other  maids  than  mine. 

But  if  you  the  faire<t  scan, 
My  true  love  is  she 

Who  can  jest  with  any  man- 
Any  man  but  me. 
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When  we  meet  with  whispered  names, 
Still  and  grave  she  grows 

At  the  thought  of  all  she  claims- 
All  that  she  bestows ! 

From  the  poems  of  childhood,  we  take 

AN  APRIL  GRIEF. 

With  little  breast  that  wildly  heaved. 

With  streaming  eyes  and  hair  uncurled, 
She  sat  and  sobbed— as  if  she  grieved 

For  all  the  woes  of  all  the  world. 

A  sudden  pause  I    She  raised  her  head 

In  puzzled  thought,  and  still  a  tear 
Hung,  like  a  dewdrop,  as  she  said : 
"Why  was  I  crying,  mamma  dear?" 


"Because  I  took  poor  Pussy's  part." 
Then  all  the  woes  beneath  the  skies 

Once  more  convulsed  that  little  heart 
And  rained  from  [hose  despairing  eyes ! 


To  know  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears, 
Or  one  that  cannot  be  forgot ! 


With  one  other  quotation  we  send  our  read- 
ers to  a  book  that  will  be  often  turned  to 
wherever  it  is  possessed, 

"TALITHA  CUMI." 

Eyes  wet  and  hearts  bleeding. 

We  laid  her  to  rest— 
Her  little  hands,  plead  in  g 

The  cross,  on  her  breast. 


r  weeping, 

We  knew  in  whose  keeping 

Unr  darling  was  laid. 

We  trusted,  heart-broken ; 

Tear-blinded  we  smiled ; 
And  carved  for  a  token 

"Talitha" — our  child. 
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pie  of  the  kind  of  fiction  that  the  habit  of  yel- 
low journalism  may  inspire  in  a  man.  That 
reporting  leads  to  authorship  is  a  trite  obser- 
vation: novels,  stories,  volumes  of  verse,  and 
books  of  travel,  which  arc  tli-  work  of  news- 
paper men,  are  published  every  season;  gener- 
ally they  bear  few  marks  of  their  origin  to 
distinguish   them  from  the  writings  of  others. 

Mr.  Creelman  is  recalled  as  the  author  of 
an  astonishing  record  of  personal  achievement. 
On  the  Great  Highway.  Now.  he  has  com- 
posed a  novel,  which,  as  an  exposition  of  the 
actual  traits  of  the  blood  and  thunder  seed  of 
twentieth  century  journalists,  is  equally  fresh 
and  striking.  Eagle  Blood  (enjoy  the  terse, 
heroic  title)  is  a  precious  exhibit  in  its  naive 
and  unpremeditated  way. 

With  the  writing  of  intimate  novels  about 
almost  every  subject  in  life,  from  the  victims 
of  Yiddish  sweat  shops  to  clergymen  and  car- 
dinals, it  is  a   strange  thing  that  the  most 


strenuous,   the  most  romantic  figure  of  mod' 
ern  times  should  be  neglected. 

But  the  life  of  the  yellow  journalist  is  a 
limitless  succession  of  upheavals,  of  extraor- 
dinary wireless  sensations,  enough  to  annihi- 
late the  mental  peace  of  a  man  dogged  by  the 
reminiscent  train  of  tattered  sovereigns  he 
has  pulled  down  from  their  seats,  by  the  awful 
masks  of  murderers  he  has  hounded  to  the 
electric  chair,  by  the  appealing  countenances  of 
beautiful  women  whom  he  has  succoured,  by 
the  discordant  plaudits  of  the  mob,  by  this  and 
that  agony  of  sensation  projected  to  the  nth 
power,  which  he,  of  all  men,  is  fated  to  un- 
dergo. Indeed,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
book  at  last  in  this  unvarnished  history,  which 
although    used   in   the   form   of   fiction    seems 

ft  is  the  talc  of  a  young  Englishman,  the 
Viscount  Delaunay.  who.  finding  himself  bank- 
rupt, comes  10  America  incognito  and  becomes 
a  journalist  in  order  to  repair  his  family  for- 
tunes. Him  a  kind  of  yellow  Americanism 
seizes  in  a  death  grip,  "pride  of  i 
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fighting  the  battle  against  "pride  of  birth"  un- 
til at  last  he  makes  the  triumphant  decision  to 
renounce  his  title  and  all  his  fatuous  British 
distinctions  in  deference  to  the  sweet  preju- 
dice of  Helen,  who  says:  "I  think  American 
Citizen  is  the  finest  title  in  the  world.  ...  It 
is  the  one  I  should  want  my  husband  to  wear." 
As  an  accompaniment  to  the  Viscount's 
growing  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of 
everything  American  to  the  old.  dead  things 
he  left  behind  him,  we  have  ominous  presages 
of  the  swallowing  up  of  British  industries  by 
the  American  trust  magnates,  and  staggering 
intimations  concerning  the  future  fate  of  Eng- 
land herself.  To  old  Martin,  Helen's  foolish 
papa,  we  arc  indebted  for  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  "eagle"  blood: 

"The  trouble  with  every  Englishman  who 
comes  here  is  that  he  looks  on  an  Ameri- 
can as  a  sort  of  second-hand  Britisher.  He 
doesn't  know  the  difference  between  lion  blood 
and  eagle  blood.  Now,  when  a  lion  eats  an 
eagle,  the  eagle  becomes  a  lion ;  and,  likewise, 
when  an  eagle  eats  a  lion  the  lion  becomes  an 
eagle.  The  blood'll  mix  all  right;  it  all  de- 
pends on  which  stomach  does  the  mixing.  Do 
you  catch  the  idea?" 

"You  mean  that  I  must  become  an  Ameri- 


can 


?•» 


"That's  the  only  kind  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance  you'll  ever  live  to  see,  my  son.  .  .  ." 

Martin  is  a  veteran  copy  reader  in  the  office 
of  the  Mail.     Sometimes  he  talks  to  the  point : 

"Your  style's  too  lean — shows  the  ribs,"  he 
muttered  as  he  read  the  white  sheets.  "Inkins 
likes  plenty  of  colour  and  dash.  You  must 
put  in  more  ginger " 

-More ?" 

"Ginger,  my  son.  You're  not  writing  for  an 
encyclopaedia.  Just  tear  the  words  up  by  the 
roots  with  the  earth  sticking  to  them.  ..." 

Mr.  Creelman  shows  us  how  it  is  done  in 
the  following  picture  of  a  night  in  the  office 
of  the  Mail. 

The  headlong  rush  and  nervous  strain  of 
newspaper  work — to-day's  effort  counting  for 
nothing  to-morrow — the  toiling  by  night  and 
sleeping  by  day;  the  perpetual  contact  with 
extremes  of  life — now  a  glittering  social  pa- 
geant, and  now  a  brawling  scene  of  crime; 
here  a  meeting  of  millionaire  trust  directors, 
and  there  a  night  ramble  through  the  cabins 
of  starving  coal  miners;  .  .  .  the  trailing  of 
loud-mouthed  and  lying  politicians  through 
hotel  corridors;  the  dull,  droning  days  in  ill- 
smelling  law  courts;  and  always  at  night  the 
fierce  glare  of  electric  lights  in  the  Mail  office; 
the  grinding  agonyof  writing  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hurry  and  confusion;  the  never-ceasing  cry 
of  copy!  copy!  copy!  the  terrible  periods 
when  neither  ideas  nor  words  would  come  to 
the  mind;  the  moral  white-head,  the  fury,  the 
breathlessness,  the  delirium  of  the  last  few 
minutes  before  the  paper  went  to  press;  and 


then  the  sudden  silence  and  idleness  when  the 
movement  of  the  revolving  iron  monster  made 
the  building  tremble;  the  yawning,  the  lan- 
guid inspection  of  timepieces,  the  heart-de- 
pressing reaction  when  it  was  all  over.  .  .  . 

The  young  Englishman  thrives  with  this 
demon  band,  yet  he  finds  time  somehow  to 
observe  American  social  life  with  its  single 
monotonous  note  of  passionate  yearning  for 
the  nobility  of  foreign  countries.  Then  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  is  soon  discovered 
bounding  forward  "at  the  head  of  his  men 
with  short,  sharp  cries  of  savage  pleasure." 
Helen  is  there,  too. 

"Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
call?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  assembling  men  for  the  game  of  life 
or  death." 

"Is  there  to  be  another  battle?" 

"To-morrow  the  left  wing  of  our  division 
will  swing  forward  until  our  line  is  straight- 
ened. We  must  press  the  enemy's  main  force 
back.    It  will  be  rough  work.  Helen." 

"I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it." 

Instantly  one  misses  the  familiar  moaning 

of  the  stringed  instruments. 

Carl  Hovey. 

WANTED:  A  CHAPERON.    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
New  York:  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  many  thousands  of  people  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  every  bit  of  fiction 
which  bears  the  name  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
will  not  fail  to  read  the  last  story  which  came 
from  his  pen.  There  can  be  but  one  criticism 
of  Wanted:  A  Chaperon;  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  of  it.  It  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Wanted:  A  Matchmaker,  which  appeared 
two  years  ago,  and,  like  that  volume,  is  rich 
in  binding  and  illustration.  The  present  story 
has  that  same  delicacy  and  charm  which  have 
been  noticeable  in  much  of  Mr.  Ford's  work; 
that  sentimental  quality  which  has  done  con- 
siderable toward  making  certain  of  his  books 
generally  popular. 

Lydia  Greenough,  a  young  New  England 
country  girl,  is  visiting  her  wealthy  and  world- 
ly aunt,  Mrs.  Travers,  of  Number  4  West 
Fifty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  If  there 
had  not  been  a  blinding  snowstorm  on  the 
night  of  Lydia's  first  dinner,  and  if  Mrs. 
Travers's  maid  had  not  taken  to  her  bed  with 
a  quinsy  sore  throat,  perhaps  this  story  of 
Lydia's  adventures  would  never  have  been 
written.  As  it  was,  Lydia  started  for  the  din- 
ner alone  in  her  aunt's  carriage,  and  when  the 
coachman  left  her  at  Number  19  West  Sev- 
enty-Second Street,  instead  of  Number  19 
East  Seventy-Second  Street,  her  adventures 
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began.  As  the  carriage  disappeared  in  the 
snowdrifts,  the  door  of  Number  19  West  Sev- 
enty-Second Street  was  opened  by  a  very  much 
intoxicated  man-servant.  The  scene  that  fol- 
lows is  most  amusing.  Lydia  is  ushered  into 
a  room  where  sits  Mr.  Allan  Murchison.  a 
cynic  and  a  woman  hater,  who  at  present  la- 
bours at  a  decided  disadvantage  because  of  a 
sprained  ankle.  He  gruffly  welcomes  the  be- 
wildered intruder,  and  after  the  necessary  ex- 
planations are  made  the  man-servant  i*  dis- 
patched for  another  carriage.  Time  passes, 
and  neither  servant  nor  cabman  appears.  The 
cynical  man  of  the  world  and  the  unsophisti- 
cated young  girl  become  friendly.  Hunger 
overcomes  them,  and  the  girl  gladly  consents 
to  dine  with  her  host.  It  is  a  typical  bachelor 
dinner.  There  are  no  flowers  on  the  table,  the 
cook  reigns  supreme,  and  everything  shows 
the  lack  of  a  mistress's  guiding  hand.  Some 
of  these  facts  begin  to  dawn  upon  Mr.  Murch- 
ison, and  when  Lydia  tells,  in  a  simple  way,  of 
her  future  plans,  of  how  she  expects  to  re- 
turn to  the  tiny  New  England  village  and 
teach  school  for  twenty  dollars  a  month,  his 
cynicism  vanishes.  The  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows the  opening  of  the  champagne  bottle  is 
worth  quoting,  as  it  serves  to  show  what  sort 
of  a  man  Allan  Murchison  really  is: 
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'Do  you  know,  I've  never  tasted  champagne, 
and  I've  been  very  curious  to  know  what  it's 
like.  It  was  one  of  the  things  I  was  looking 
forward  to  at  the  dinner." 

Mr.  Murchison  had  begun  to  fill  Lydia's 
glass,  but  he  halted."  You've  never  drunk 
champagne  before?"  he  inquired. 

"No.  I  suppose  it's  very  country fied,  but  I 
never  have." 

"Then  I'm  going  to  advise  you  not  to  make 
a  beginning  this  evening."  he  counselled. 

"Of  course  I  won't,  if  you  think  best,"  ac- 
ceded the  girl. 

The  tete-d-tete  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Travers,  who,  through 
a  telephone  message  from  Number  19  East 
Seventy-Second  -Street,  discovers  that  her 
niece  has  gone  to  the  wrong  address.  Horror 
is  depicted  on  this  lady's  face  as  she  sees  the 
champagne  bottle;  the  drunken  man-scr.ant. 
who  has  by  this  time  returned ;  the  general  air 
of  camaraderie  which  surrounds  her  niece 
and  this  strange  man.  Lydia  is  brought  home 
in  disgrace.  Her  innocence  is  doubted,  and 
tears  avail  little  with  the  obdurate  aunt. 
However,  when  Mrs.  Travers  is  told  by  her 
husband  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table  that  Mr.  Murchison  is  the  consulting 
chemist  of  the  Standard  Chemical  Company, 
that  he  receives  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  that  company,  and  that  he  earns  as  much 


more  out  of  the  royalties  of  some  discoveries 
he  has  made,  the  aspect  of  things  suddenly 
changes.  This  being  Christmas  Day.  Mrs. 
Travers  sends  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Murchison, 
asking  him  to  join  them  in  eating  their  Christ- 
mas dinner. 

And  to  this  day  Allan  Murchison  often 
speaks  of  his  wife  as  "My  Christmas  Pres- 
ent." 

F.  M.  Holly, 

THE  WOOI NO  OP  WISTARIA.    By  Onoto  Watanna. 
New  York:  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  romantic  in 
fiction  than  stories  of  Japanese  life.    Just  how 
many  of  these  stories  are  true  to  the  life  as  it 
really  exists  in  Japan,  one  cannot  always  say, 
but  at  any  rate  they  are  almost  sure  to  make 
fascinating    reading.     The    first    place    among 
the  writers  of  these  stories  belongs,  of  course, 
to  Lafcadio  Hearn,  while  John  Luther  Long, 
in  Madame  Butterfly,  and   Give   Holland,   in 
My  Japanese   Wife  and   Mousme,   have   done 
excellent  work.     Onoto  Watanna,  partly  Jap- 
anese  and   partly   English,    came    into   promi- 
nence a  few  years  ago  by  her  contributions  to 
the  magazines,  and  by  her  novel  A  Japanese 
Nightingale.     She   has    now    brought   forth   a 
second  novel,  which,  to  be  quite  frank,  is  much 
too     long.     It     becomes     tiresome     to     wade 
through   nearly   four   hundred    pages   about   a 
people    whose    customs    and    traditions    seem 
much  more  interesting  when  touched  upon  in 
the  short  story.     This  is  probably  the  reason 
that  the  present  writer  found  the  first  half  of 
The  Wooing  of  Wistaria  so  entertaining  and 
the  last  half  so  dull.     The  love  story  of  the 
Lady   Wistaria   is   very  beautiful,   as   are   the 
love  stories  of  all  the  Japanese  girls  who  dwell 
in    the    world    of    fiction.     Onoto    Watanna's 
heroine  is  a  lady  of  noble  birth  who  falls  in 
love   with   a   Prince  of  the   Mori   clan.     This 
Prince  is  looked  upon  by  the  Lady  Wistaria's 
honourable  father  with  bitter  and  deadly  ha- 
tred.     While   the   love   of   the   young  people 
may  be  strong,  and  deep,  and  true,  the  Japan- 
ese girl   must  obey  her  father  in  all   things; 
and  so.  when  he  orders  her  to  learn  from  her 
lover,   who  masquerades  under  a  false  name, 
the  movements  of  the  Prince,  she  is  obliged  to 
turn  traitor  to  her  own  lover.      It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  tell  the  story  of  this  novel : 
the  troubles  which  befall  the  lovers;  the  wars 
which    take   place;  the   blood    which    is   shedT 
The  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  the  romantic 
style  of  the  author's  writing,  the  descriptions 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  the  love-making 
of   the   two   warm-hearted    creatures   of   that 
picturesque  country. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  December  i,   1902. 

The  month  of  November  is  not  only  a  busy 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  sales  alone,  but  as 
well  in  the  matter  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  holiday  trade.  Stocks  are  completed 
and  rearranged  with  a  view  of  making  the 
best  display  of  the  fine  bindings,  illustrated 
editions,  popular  fiction,  juveniles,  booklets, 
calendars  and  dainty  editions  which  are  sought 
for  gift  purposes.  The  present  year  finds  the 
general  bookstore  complete  in  these  respects, 
the  output  for  the  season  having  been  larger 
than  ever  before  and  taxing  the  counters  and 
shelves  of  the  dealers  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

Publications  during  the  month  just  past 
have  been  exceedingly  numerous.  Fiction 
was  very  prominent  with  such  leaders  as 
The  Blue  Flower,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Glen- 
garry School  Days,  by  Ralph  Connor,  Avery, 
by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  A  Captured  Santa 
Claus,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  The 
Little  White  Bird,  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 

From  the  miscellaneous  titles  of  the  month 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  select  a  list  of  at- 
tractive and  saleable  works.  A  History  of 
the  American  People,  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  five  volumes,  has  already  proved  very  ac- 
ceptable and  is  having  an  unusual  popularity 
for  so  substantial  a  work.  Essays,  Historical 
and  Literary,  by  John  Fiske.  is  meeting  with 
the  customary  success  of  this  author's  books. 
A  Doffed  Coronet  seems  likely  to  reach  a 
similar  popularity  to  that  of  its  predecessor 
by  the  same  author,  The  Martyrdom  of  an 
Empress,  while  others  entitled  to  mention  are 
The  Battle  with  the  Slums,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Dogtown,  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  Memo- 
ries of  a  Hundred  Years,  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  The  Quest  of  Happiness,  by 
Newell   Dwight  Willis. 

Trade  for  the  month  past  was  undoubtedly 
good  on  the  whole,  although  some  reports  of 
limited  sales  were  made  and  fears  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  possibility  of  a  sufficient 
demand  to  make  profitable  the  publication  of 
so  large  a  number  of  new  books  as  has  been 
brought  out  during  the  present  fall  season. 
It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  purchase 
of  holiday  books  is  confined  more  than  ever 
to  the  two  weeks  immediately  preceding 
Christmas,  but  notwithstanding  there  seems 
likely  to  be  an  exceptionally  large  demand 
and  very  good  indications  to  warrant  a  pre- 
diction of  a  satisfactory  closing  of  an  un- 
usually good  year. 

In  looking  over  the  following  list  of  best 
selling  books,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Wigzs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch  has  taken  the  lead, 
where  it  bids  fair  to  stay  at  least  during  De- 
cember. The  Blue  Flower  and  Glengarry 
School  Days  are  additions  from  the  Novem- 
ber publications : 

Mrs.  Wicrgs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Alice 
Caldwell  Hrtrnn.     $T.OO. 

The  Virginian.    Bv  Owen  Wister.    $1.50. 

The  Two  Vanrcvcls.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
$1.50. 


The  Blue  Flower.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
$1.50. 

Glengarry  School  Days.     By  Ralph  Connor. 

$1.25. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.  By  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.     $1.50. 

Hearts  Courageous.  By  Hallic  Erminie 
Rives.    $1.50. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.   $1.50. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.     $1.50. 

Confessions  of  a  Wife.     By   Mary  Adams. 

$1.50. 

The    Spenders.      By    Harry    Leon    Wilson. 

$1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.   By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

$1.50. 

Captain  Macklin.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    $1.50. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.    $1.50. 

Cecilia.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago.  December  1,  1902. 

November  business  was  as  good,  perhaps,  as 
could  be  expected  considering  the  somewhat 
unseasonable  climatic  conditions,  which  to 
some  extent  caused  holiday  buyers  to  forget 
the  near  approach  of  Christmas.  While  nothing 
has  occurred  to  disturb  the  conditions  that  have 
pointed  since  the  opening  of  autumn  business 
to  an  extensive  holiday  trade,  yet  it  is  apparent 
that  it  will  be  later  and  even  more  congested 
than  usual.  Country  trade  is  fairly  good  at 
the  time  of  writing,  but  it  is  evident  that  holi- 
day business  is  somewhat  slow  in  opening  up, 
as  the  orders  that  are  received  call  mostly  for 
current  stock.  The  year's  business  so  far  has 
been  remarkably  good,  and  it  only  needs  a 
lively  holiday  trade  to  complete  one  of  the 
most  successful  years  the  trade  has  yet  en- 
joyed. 

The  Virginian  continues  to  sell  rapidly  and 
led  sales  last  month.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch  was  again  well  up  in  the  list,  and 
so  was  The  Two  Vanrcvcls.  The  most  marked 
success  of  the  month,  however,  was  shared  by 
The  Conquest,  by  Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye.  The 
Blue  Flower,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Glen- 
garry School  Days,  by  Ralph  Connor,  and 
Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son, 
by  George  Lorimer.  Hearts  Courageous  made 
a  big  bound  into  popular  favour,  and  The 
Little  White  Bird,  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  met  with 
much  success.  Confessions  of  a  Wife  is  having 
an  increasing  demand,  and  Cecilia,  by  F.  M. 
Crawford,  also  deserves  mention. 

Of  the  so-called  heavy  books  of  the  season, 
Woodrow  Wilson's  History  of  the  American 
People  is  attracting  much  attention  and  sell- 
ing at  a  good  rate.  Fiskc's  Essays.  Historical 
and  Literary  is  going  well,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
popular  during  the  holidays.    Hale's  Memories 
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of  One  Hundred  Years  is  also  in  good  de- 
mand. 

Holiday  books  proper  arc  at  the  time  of 
writing  beginning  to  move  freely.  Among  the 
more  popular  arc  Wanted:  A  Chaperon,  by 
Paul  L.  Ford.  A  Captured  Santa  Claus, 
by  Thomas  N.  Page,  The  First  Christmas,  by 
Lew  Wallace,  Memories,  by  Max  M tiller.  An 
Old  Country  House,  by  R.  Le  Gallienne. 
Under  the  Trees,  by  H.  W.  Mabie,  and  An  Old 
Sweetheart  of  Mine,  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Gibson's  new  book,  A  Social  Ladder,  is 
equalling  the  popularity  of  his  earlier  works, 
and  the  new  volume  of  Remington's  Sketches 
is  being  called  for  frequently. 

The  Book  of  Joyous  Children,  by  J.  W. 
Riley,  is  leading  in  demand  all  the  poetry  pub- 
lished so  far  this  year,  and  Carleton's  new 
volume,  Songs  of  Two  Centuries,  is  going  very 
well. 

The  best  selling  books  during  November 
were: 

The  Virginian.     By  Ch\cn  Wister.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  A. 
C.  Hegan.   $t.oo. 

The  Conquest.     By  Eva  Emery  Dye.    $1.50. 

The  Two  Vanrevels.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
$1.50. 

The  Blue  Flower.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
$1.50. 

Glengarry  School  Days.  By  Ralph  Connor. 
$1.25. 

The  Mississippi  Bubble.  By  Emerson 
Hough.    $1.50. 

Captain  Macklin.    By  R.  H.  Davis.    $1.50. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.  By  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.    $1.50. 

Castle  Craneycrow.  By  G.  B.  McCutch- 
eon.    $1.50. 

Hearts  Courageous.  By  Hallie  Erminic 
Rives.    $1.50. 

Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son.     By  G.  Lorimer.    $1.50. 

Confessions  of  a  Wife.  By  Mary  Adams. 
$1.50. 

A  Speckled  Bird.  By  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son.    $1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.  By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
$1.50. 

The  Spenders.  By  Harry  Leon  Wilson 
$1.50. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

With  the  first  number  of  the  new  year  we 
begin  this  department,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  selection 
of  books.  To  every  book  received,  a  brief 
notice  will  be  given ;  but  as  these  notices  are  to 
be  explanatory  rather  than  critical,  they  will 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  regular  reviewing 
departments  of  the  magazine.  Here  something 
.will  be  said  of  every  book.  Books  of  par- 
r  merit  or  interest  will  be  reviewed  at 
elsewhere  as  well. 


NEW  YORK. 

Abbey  Press: 

A  Singular  Metamorphosis.  By  May  Evelyn 
Skiles. 

A  story  of  eighty-three  pages,  in 
which  a  mystery  is  intimated  in  the  first 
chapter. 

American  Book  Company. 

Lc  Tour  de  la  France.    Par  G.  Bruno. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Syms  has  prepared  this  book 
for  school  use.  In  France  the  book  has 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  three  hundred 
editions,  and.  according  to  its  publishers, 
still  retains  its  popularity. 

Le  Pays  de  France.    Par  Pierre  Foncin. 

This  is  edited  for  school  use  by  An- 
toine  Muzzarelli,  Officer  d 'Academic 
The  book  furnishes  an  epitome  of  the 
physiography,  the  history,  the  govern- 
ment, the  people,  and  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  of  France. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

Valid    Objections    to    So-Called    Christian 
Science.    By  Andrew  F.  Underhill. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Underhill  has  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  Christian 
Science,  so  that  he  might  understand 
fully  the  claims  of  the  sect  and  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  point  of  view.  He 
then  prepared  his  present  articles,  which 
he  first  gave  as  lectures. 

Barnes  and  Company: 

Two  on  Their  Travels.  By  Ethel  Colquhoun. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  the  author 
confesses  rather  gleefully  that  she  has  a 
husband,  and  that  it  is  he  who  accom- 
panies her  on  her  extensive  travels 
which  she  describes  in  this  book.  There 
are  many  illustrations  of  types  and 
places  drawn  by  the  author,  who  looks 
at  things  from  an  amusing  point  of  view. 

Bayou    Triste.      By    Josephine    Hamilton 
Nicholls. 

A  novel  of  Louisiana  life  after  the 
war,  in  which  the  plantation  servants 
play  almost  as  important  a  part  as  their 
master's  children.  Miss  Nicholls  is  the 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Nicholls,  of 
the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court.  . 

Brentano's : 

Journeys  in  Italy.    By  The'ophile  Gautier. 

Daniel  B.  Vermilye  has  translated  this 
book  into  English,  and  the  publishers 
have  embellished  it  with  twenty-seven 
full-page  photogravure  illustrations. 

Century  Company: 

The   Memoirs   of   Paul   Kruger.     Told  by 
Himself.     Four  Times   President  of  the 
South  African  Republic. 

This  account  of  the  life  of  the  ex- 
president  of  the  South  African  Republic 
is  strictly  autobiographical.  Mr.  Kruger 
dictated  it  in  Dutch  to  his  private  secre- 
tary, Mr.  H.  C.  Bredel,  and  Mr.  Piet 
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Grobler,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  the  Republic.  These  gentlemen 
handed  their  notes  to  Dr.  A.  Schowalter, 
who  has  edited  the  volume.  The  book 
is  published  simultaneously  in  many 
countries.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Kruger, 
as  he  is  to-day,  is  used  as  a  frontis- 
piece. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste 
in  Europe.  By  George  Saintsbury.  Vol- 
ume II. 

The  second  volume  of  this  History 
covers  the  period  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  decline  of  Eighteenth  Century  Or- 
thodoxy. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau. 
Two  volumes.    By  James  Drummond. 

In  addition  to  the  biographical  matter 
by  Professor  Drummond,  Professor  C. 
B.  Upton,  also  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  has  written  a  survey  of  the  phil- 
osophical work  of  Martineau.  The  vol- 
umes contain  a  number  of  photographs 
of  Martineau,  the  frontispiece  in  the 
second  volume  being  particularly  at- 
tractive. This  is  from  the  chalk  drawing 
by  Mrs.  Basil  Martineau,  and  bears  the 
date  1899. 

The  House  of  the  Combrays.  By  G.  Le 
Notre.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Gilder. 

In  this  book  the  author  tells  of  the 
Royalist  intrigues  of  the  Chouans  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  a  lengthy  preface  Victorien 
Sardou  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  historical  features  of  the  story. 

Every  Day  in  the  Year.  A  Poetical  Epitome 
of  the  World's  History.  Edited  by  James 
L.  Ford  and  Mary  K.  Ford. 

The  editors  of  this  volume  have  made 
a  collection  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
poems,  arranged  according  to  the  days 
of  the  year,  and  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  great  events  in  history.  This 
"epitome"  touches  nearly  all  the  "sensi- 
tive points  in  the  story  of  civilisation, 
from  the  killing  of  Julius  Caesar,  half 
a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
down  to  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  and 
the  battles  of  Santiago  and  Manila 
Bay."  It  should  appeal  strongly  to 
teachers  and  lecturers,  and  to  those  who 
are  called  upon  for  recitations  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Weather  and  Practical  Methods  of 
Forecasting  It.    By  E.  B.  Dunn. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  known 
pretty  generally  as  "Farmer"  Dunn, 
who  for  many  years  was  New  York's 
local  forecaster  of  the  weather.  As  the 
weather  has  always  been  and  probably 
always  will  be  a  general  topic  of  con- 
versation, perhaps  this  book  may  enable 
persons  to  say  something  new  on  the 
subject 


A  Sherburne  Quest.    By  Amanda  M.  Doug- 
las. 

A  new  Sherburne  story.  Honor 
Carew  is  the  leading  character  in  this 
story,  and  Edward  Sherburne  is  the 
hero.  Miss  Douglas  writes  for  the  half 
grown-ups. 

A  History  of  Scotland.     By  Andrew  Lang. 
Volume  II. 

This  history  is  to  appear  in  three  vol- 
umes, two  of  which  have  now  been  pub- 
lished. The  first  chapter  in  Volume  II. 
covers  the  period  from  the  Cardinal's 
Death  to  the  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
1546-1554,  and  the  last  chapter  (but 
one)  the  period  from  1603- 1610.  A  por- 
trait of  James  VI.  is  used  as  a  frontis- 
piece. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning.     By  Gil- 
bert Parker. 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  a 
beautiful  new  edition  of  this  story, 
which  appeared  first  in  1899.  The  pres- 
ent edition  is  illustrated  and  decorated 
by  Frank  E.  Schoonover. 

Germany.    By  Wolf  Von  Schierbrand. 

Mr.  Von  Schierbrand  tells  of  the  Em- 
peror and  his  family,  the  court,  the 
nobles,  and  the  common  people;  he 
describes  the  political  parties  and  condi- 
tions and  sums  up  Germany's  commer- 
cial, literary,  and  artistic  development. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  for  a  long 
time  a  newspaper  correspondent  on  the 
Continent. 

Andrew  Carnegie.    By  Barnard  Alderson. 

The  publishers  announce  that  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  the  author 
has  had  the  assistance  of  people  who 
know  Mr.  Carnegie  best,  and  that  it  con- 
tains for  the  first  time  an  adequate 
record  of  the  beginnings  of  his  career, 
as  well  as  the  working  out  of  his  ideals, 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  views. 

Shakspere  and  His  Forerunners.     By  Sid- 
ney Lanier.    Two  volumes. 

Mr.  Lanier  has  given  a  suggestive 
survey  of  the  beginnings  of  English 
poetry,  and  after  an  elaborate  treatment 
of  the  sonnet  writers  from  Surrey  to 
Shakespeare,  he  takes  up  in  detail  the 
study  of  the  man  Shakespeare. 

Fenno  and  Company: 

The  Open-Air  Boy.    By  G.  M.  A.  Hewett. 

In  his  foreword,  the  author  has  a  little 
talk  to  boys  in  which  he  says  that  a  lot 
of  boys  are  now  only  men  in  disguise, 
who  aren't  happy  unless  they  have  a  gun 
and  a  pony,  and  he  wants  to  show  that 
there  are  lots  of  things  to  do  without 
having  guns  and  ponies. 

The  March  of  the  White  Guard.     By  Gil- 
bert Parker. 

This  is  an  old  story  of  Mr.  Parker's 
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which  has  been  brought  out  in  a  new 
form.  W.  E.  B.  Starkweather  has  made 
the  illustrations,  which  are  reproduced 
in  colour. 

Master  Adam,  The  Calabrian.     By  Alexan- 
dre Dumas. 

Harry  A.  Spurr,  the  author  of  a  'life" 
of  Dumas  recently  published,  is  the 
translator  of  this  story.  He  says  in  his 
preface  that  Master  Adam  is  trans- 
lated from  an  edition  of  Dumas,  pub- 
lished in  Brussels,  and  assuming  to  be 
a  complete  chronologically  published 
edition  of  his  writings.  The  edition  in 
question  bears  the  date  1840. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

Raymund    Lull.      First    Missionary    to    the 
Moslems.     By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer. 

Dr.  Zwemer  has  for  twelve  years 
been  working  with  his  associates  of  the 
Arabian  Mission  of  the  Reformed 
Church  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  and  in  the  Turkish 
region  northwest  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  is,  therefore,  well  equipped  to  write 
a  biography  of  Raymund  Lull,  whom  he 
calls  the  greatest  missionary  who  ever 
went  out  to  the  Moslem  world. 

Swords  and  Plowshares.    By  Ernest  Crosby. 

In  a  publishers'  note  we  are  told  that 
this  is  a  collection  of  poems  and  word 
pictures  by  the  leading  disciple  of  Tol- 
stoy in  America.  "They  are  filled  with 
the  hatred  of  war  and  the  love  of  nature 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  author. 
As  a  Tolstoyan,  the  poet  is  a  reformer, 
renouncing  boldly,  appcalingly,  causti- 
cally, and  humorously;  as  a  lover  of 
nature  he  expresses  with  clear  insight 
and  in  charming  verse  something  of 
earth's  message  to  man." 

A  Quiver  of  Arrows.    By  David  James  Bur- 
rell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

These  are  "characteristic  sermons"  of 
Dr.  Burrell's  which  he  has  delivered 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church.  They  have  been  selected 
and  epitomised  by  Thomas  Douglas, 
Ph.D.,  and  an  introduction  has  been 
written  by  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Addresses  on  War.    By  Charles  Sumner. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  has  written  an 
introduction  to  this  volume,  which  was 
first  copyrighted  in  1871.  The  book  con- 
tains the  three  great  orations  of  Sum- 
ner: "The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations," 
"The  War  System  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations."  and  "The  Duel 
Between  France  and  Germany." 

Harper : 

The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine.     By  Elinor 
Glyn. 

Miss  Glyn  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  the  The  Visits  of  Elisabeth, 


and  the  admirers  of  that  story  will 
doubtless  find  an  equal  amount  of  en- 
joyment in  the  new  book,  which  is  well 
suited  for  light  reading. 

The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence.  By 
Thomas  Janvier. 

Mr.  Janvier  tells  of  the  Provencal  fes- 
tivals, and  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  people  of  Provence,  where  Christ- 
mas is  celebrated  with  unusual  jollity 
and  reverence.  There  is  also  a  chapter 
on  "A  Feast- Day  on  the  Rhone."  and 
another  on  "The  Comedie  Franchise  at 
Orange." 

Songs  of  Two  Centuries.    By  Will  Carleton. 

A  new  book  of  poems  by  a  popular 
poet.  The  poems  were  written  in  the 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  his 
preface,  Mr,  Carleton  says :  *If  this  book 
carries  with  it  the  spirit  of  the  century 
not  long  past,  and  aids  in  some  measure 
the  aspirations  of  the  one  that  is  now 
upon  us,  its  highest  purpose  will  be  ac- 
complished." 

The  Adventures  of  M.  d'Haricot.  By  J. 
Storer  Clouston. 

M.  d'Haricot  introduces  himself  as  an 
"individual  who  with  unsteady  feet  will 
tread  the  tight-rope,  dance  among  the 
eggs,  leap  through  the  paper  tambour- 
ine— in  a  word,  play  clown  and  hero  to 
the  melody  of  the  castanets."  In  other 
words,  this  is  a  "funny"  book,  and  not 
intended  for  the  serious-minded.  The 
publishers  compare  it  to  Innocents 
Abroad. 

A  Doffed  Coronet.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  and 
Tlw  Tribulations  of  a  Princess. 

This  is  a  big  book  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred pages  written  in  the  first  person. 
The  story  opens  in  Egypt  during  the 
period  following  the  Arabi  Pasha  re- 
bellion, and  after  giving  glimpses  of 
Cairo  and  the  Khedival  Court,  the 
author  and  her  husband  come  to  this 
country,  where  they  live  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, and  where  the  author  has  a 
chance  to  write  amusingly  of  the  ex- 
periences which  befall  them. 

On  an  Irish  Jaunting-Car.  Through  Done- 
gal and  Connemara.    By  Samuel  G.  Bayne. 

The  author  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  a  journey  which  he  takes  from  New 
York  to  Londonderry  and  thence 
through  the  Irish  country  on  a  jaunting^ 
car.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs. 

An  Old  Country  House.  By  Richard  Le 
Gallienne. 

A  gift-book  beautifully  illustrated 
with  paintings  in  tint  and  colour  by 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  The  story 
tells  of  the  plans  of  two  young  people 
who  are  happily  married  and  who  fit 
up  an  old  country  house  according  to 
their  own  ideas. 
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Holt  and  Company: 

The  Lightning  Conductor.  The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Motor-Car.  Edited  by  C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

The  "Lightning  Conductor"  is  an 
English  gentleman  who  allows  himself 
to  be  engaged  as  a  professional  chauf- 
feur by  an  American  girl  and  her  aunt 
who  are  travelling  through  Europe  in 
an  automobile.  The  story  is  told 
through  correspondence. 

Knickerbocker  Press : 

Some  Rejected  Verse.  By  William  D. 
Washburn,  Jr. 

A  book  which  contains  ten  poems,  the 
first  which  is  called  "  New  England." 

Lane: 

Heroines  of  Poetry.  By  Constance  Eliza- 
beth Maud. 

Under  this  heading,  the  author  has 
written  of  Tennyson's  "The  Princess," 
Longfellow's  "  Minnehaha,"  Kcats's 
"The  Serpent  Woman."  Browning's 
-The  Little  Duchess,"  Mallory's  "The 
Fair  Maid  of  Astolat,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  equally  well  known. 

A  Romance  of  the  Nursery.  By  L.  Allen 
Harker. 

The  author  states  in  the  opening  chap- 
ter that  this  is  not  a  story,  but  that  it 
is  a  series  of  impressions.  It  is  intended 
for  children  who  have  somewhat  out- 
grown the  nursery. 

The  Child  Mind.    By  R.  II.  Bretherton. 

In  this  book  the  author  tells  the  story 
of  a  child,  of  what  she  really  thinks  and 
of  how  she  suffers. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends.  Or  Mirth  and  Mar- 
vels.    By  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esquire. 

A  new  edition  of  these  legends,  illus- 
trated by  Herbert  Cole. 

Lewis,  Scribner  and  Company : 

I  Will  Repay.    By  George  Dyrc  Eldridge. 

Mr.  Eldridge  has  placed  the  setting  of 
his  novel  in  a  little  New  England  village, 
although  the  story  does  not  belong  to 
the  New  England  school  of  fiction.  It 
has  a  touch  of  the  melodramatic  about  it, 
and  the  plot  is  sufficiently  mysterious  to 
hold  the  reader's  attention. 

Lizcttc.  A  story  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  By 
Edward  Marshall. 

The  Latin  Quarter  is  always  full  of 
alluring  and  interesting  possibilities, 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  war  correspond- 
ent, has  written  an  attractive  book  about 
it.  C.  D.  Williams  and  J.  C.  Fireman 
have  made  the  illustrations. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Charlotte  Bronte.  George  Eliot,  Jane  Aus- 
ten. Studies  in  Their  Works.  By  Henry 
H.  Bonnell. 


In  the  chapters  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Mr.  Bonnell  writes  of  her  realism,  her 
attitude  toward  nature,  and  her  pas- 
sion ;  on  George  Eliot,  of  her  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  her  art;  on  Jane 
Austen,  of  her  place  and  her  wonderful 
charm. 

Donna  Diana.     By  Richard  Bagot. 

Mr.  Bagot  writes  good  novels,  and 
this  new  one  is  doubtless  as  interesting 
as  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  modern  story 
with  the  scenes  laid  in  Rome. 

The  Thousand  Eugenias.     By  Mrs.   Alfred 
Sidgwick. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  by  the 
author  of  Cynthia's  Way,  The  Grass- 
hoppers and  The  Inner  Shrine, 

Architecture,    Industry    and    Wealth.      Col- 
lected papers.    By  William  Morris. 

The  majority  of  these  papers  were  de- 
livered as  lectures,  while  others  were 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  Reviezi' 
in  1888.  The  first  collected  edition  was 
printed  in  July,  1902. 

Macmillan : 

How  to  Sing.    By  Lilli  Lehman.    Translated 
from  the  German  by  Richard  Aldrich. 

Lilli  Lehmann  needs  no  introduction. 
She  says  that  the  "true  art  of  song  has 
always  been  possessed  and  will  always 
be  possessed  by  such  individuals  as  are 
dowered  by  nature  with  all  that  is  need- 
ful for  it — that  is,  healthy  vocal  organs, 
uninjured  by  vicious  habits  of  speech :  a 
good  ear,  a  talent  for  singing,  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  energy." 

Dogtown.     By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

The  author  describes  "Dogtown"  as 
being  some  chapters  from  the  annals  of 
the  Waddles  family,  set  down  in  the 
language  of  housepeople.  The  illustra- 
tions are  portraits  taken  from  life  by  the 
author.  The  l>ook  is  dedicated  to  all 
those  who  love  children  and#  dogs. 

Our     Benevolent    Feudalism.       By     W.    J. 
Gent. 

The  preface  explains  that  the  germ  of 
the  book  was  contained  in  an  article 
which  the  Independent  published  last 
April.  That  article  awakened  so  much 
interest  that  the  author  elaborated  and 
arranged  it  for  book  publication. 

Samuel  Richardson.    By  Austin  Dobson. 

This  belongs  to  the  series  of  English 
Men  of  Letters,  in  which  have  ap- 
peared George  F.liot.  William  Haz- 
litt,  Matthew  Arnold,  John  Kuskin, 
and  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  book  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  the  last 
being  devoted  to  a  general  estimate. 
"Richardson  had."  says  Mr.  Dobson, 
"all  the  traditional  virtues  of  the  'Com- 
plete English  Tradesman';  and  had  he 
died  at  fifty,  would  have  deserved  no 
better  epitaph," 
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This  is  said  to  be  the  first  complete 
study  of  Tolstoy  from  the  pen  of  a  fel- 
low-countryman. The  author  analyses 
the  various  traits  of  the  great  Russian, 
and  compares  his  iife  and  work  with 
Dostoievsky  whose  birth,  circumstances, 
and  ideals  were  nearly  antithetic  to 
those  of  Tolstoy. 

Rhode  Island.  Its  Making  and  its  Meaning. 
By  Irving  Bcrdine  Richman.  Two  vol- 
umes. 

Mr.  Richman  has  given  a  survey  of 
the  annals  of  this  commonwealth  from 
its  settlement  to  the  death  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, 1636- 1683.  He  tells  how,  step  by 
step,  democracy  became  established. 
James  Bryce  has  written  the  Introduc- 
tion. 

The  Deeps  of  Deliverance.  By  Fredcrik  Van 
Ecden. 

Margaret  Robinson  has  translated  this 
story  from  the  Dutch,  and  Will  H. 
Dircks  has  written  an  introduction.  The 
author  gives  the  life-history  of  Hedwig 
Marga  de  Fontayne,  the  story  of  her  in- 
ner self,  and  as  such  it  should  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  The  author  is 
careful  to  distinguish  Hedwig  from  the 
species  once  known  as  the  "new  wo- 
man." "Hedwig  is  a  little  hedonist,  it  is 
true,  but  one  always  bent  on  discovering 
the  secret  of  that  rarer  happiness  'which 
can  be  examined  without  disappear- 
ing. 

The  Lost  Art  of  Reading.  By  Gerald  Stan- 
ley Lee. 

In  his  second  chapter,  called  "Dust," 
Mr.  Lee  says :  "The  faults  of  our  pre- 
vailing habits  of  reading  are  the  faults 
of  our  lives.  Any  criticism  of  our 
habit  of  reading  books  to-day,  which 
actually  or  even  apparently  confines  it- 
self to  the  point,  is  unsatisfactory.  To 
sketch  a  scheme  of  defence  for  the 
modern  brain  from  the  kindergarten 
stage  to  Commencement  day,  is  merely  a 
way  of  bringing  the  subject  of  education 
up,  and  dropping  it  whore  it  begins." 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
contains  a  number  of  essays  with  a 
strange  variety  of  headings. 

La    Grande    Mademoiselle.      1627-1652.      By 
Arvcdc  Barine.     Authorised  English  ver- 
sion by  Helen  E.  Meyer. 

"The  limited  but  intimately  detailed 
and  somewhat  sentimental  history  of 
Mademoiselle,"  says  the  Preface,  "is  the 
history  of  France  when  Louis  XIIT.  wa« 
old,  and  when  young  Louis — Louis  XIV. 
— was  a  minor,  living  the  happiest  years 
of  his  life."  This  history  depicts  the  first 
part  of  Mademoiselle's  life,  when  the 
author  considers  that  she  was  as  true  a 
type  of  the  heroines  of  Corneille  as  any 
of  her  contemporaries. 

Ethics  Civil  and  Political.  By  David  Allyn 
Gorton,  M.D. 

The  author  has  written  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  living,  fundamental  problems 


of  the  day,  which  he  intends  as  a 
prophecy  and  a  warning.  Some  of  these 
discourses  originally  appeared  in  the 
National  Quarterly  Review  and  the 
American  Journal  of  Civics,  but  they 
have  been  revised  for  book  publication. 

The    Hudson    River.      By    Edgar    Mayhew 
Bacon. 

The  Hudson  River  is  rich  in  legends 
and  historic  associations,  and  Mr.  Bacon 
tells  the  story  of  it  in  an  instructive  and 
readable  manner.  The  volume  contains 
one  hundred  illustrations,  some  of  which 
are  reproductions  of  old  prints  which  are 
now  published  in  book  form  for  the  first 
time.  The  preface  says:  "In  commenc- 
ing the  story  with  the  arrival  of  Henry 
Hudson,  the  claims  of  Verrazani  and 
other  early  navigators  have  been  ignored 
not  because  history  disowns  them,  but 
for  the  reason  that  the  record  of  the 
river,  so  far  as  it  is  clearly  written,  com- 
mences with  the  Half  Moon  and  the  first 
Dutch  settlers. 

The  Romance  of  the  Colorado  River.     By 
Frederic  S.  Dellenbaugh. 

An  illustrated  volume,  giving  the  story 
of  the  discovery  of  this  river  in  1 540. 
with  an  account  of  the  later  explora- 
tions, and  with  special  reference  to  the 
voyages  of  Powell  through  the  line  of 
the  great  canyons.  The  author  is  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Colorado 
River  Expedition  of  1871-72. 

Revell  Company: 

Glengarry  School  Days.    By  Ralph  Connor. 

Ralph  Connor's  books  have  a  large 
sale,  and  his  name  is  a  popular  one  with 
those  who  like  healthy  out-of-door 
stories.  The  Glengarry  woods  are  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  a  little  strip  of  land 
which  was  not  well  known  until  Mr. 
Connor  began  to  write  of  it  in  The 
Man  from  Glengarry.  The  publishers 
announce  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  book  is  fifty  thousand  copies. 

Russell : 

Signora.    A  Child  of  the  Opera  House.  *By 

Gustav  Kobbe. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  who  crept 
into  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  singers  of 
grand  opera.  The  veteran  music  critic, 
Mr.  Kobbe.  has  written  an  interesting 
story  and  he  also  gives  considerable  in- 
formation as  to  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes.     The  book  is  illustrated. 

Done  in  the  Open.     Drawings  by  Frederic 
Remington. 

Mr.  Owen  Wister  has  written  the  in- 
troduction to  this  book  as  well  as  the 
verses  which  accompany  the  illustra- 
tions. "Remington  is  not  merely  an  art- 
ist," says  Mr.  Wister,  "he  is  a  national 
treasure.  And  if  ever  it  should  occur 
to  the  not  always  discerning  minds  of 
academic  institutions  that  Remington 
should   be  crowned  at   their  hands,    I 
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should  like  to  hear  him  receive  his  de- 
gree in  these  words:  *  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, Draughtsman,  Historian,  Poet.'  " 

The  Social   Ladder.     Drawings  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson. 

The  seventh  book  in  the  regular  series 
of  Mr.  Gibson's  published  drawings. 
Each  one  of  these  books  contains  eighty- 
four  of  these  drawings.  The  Social 
Ladder,  like  its  predecessors,  is  an  at- 
tractive "show"  book. 

Mr.  Sun  and  Mrs.  Moon.     By  Richard  Le 
Gallienne. 

Here  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  may  be  seen  in 
a  new  light.  Many  beautiful  illustrations 
accompany  his  verses,  which,  it  is  per- 
haps needless  to  say,  are  much  better 
than  the  verses  usually  found  in  books 
for  children. 

Iris.    By  Arthur  W.  Pinero. 

This  belongs  to  the  series  of  "Plays 
in  Book  Form"  which  Mr.  Russell 
brings  out  from  time  to  time.  The  vol- 
ume contains  photographs  of  Virginia 
Harned  as  Iris  and  scenes  from  the 
play,  which  is  at  present  being  acted  in 
New  York. 

Observations    by    Mr.    Dooley.      By    F.    P. 
Dunne. 

Being  by  Mr.  Dooley,  it  speaks  for 
itself. 

Ah.  What  Riddles  These  Women  Be !     By 
William  Young. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Young's 
poem,  which  was  first  copyrighted  in 
1900. 

Old  Plantation  Days.    By  Martha  S.  Gielow. 

In  writing  the  dialect  of  "Old  Planta- 
tion Days,"  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  make  the  spelling  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  it  may  be  read  more  easily 
by  those  unacquainted  with  the  "Mamy" 
tongue.  Mrs.  Gielow  has  had  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  negro  life  in  the  South, 
and  is  very  well  known  as  a  dialect- 
reader.  The  tales  in  this  volume  were 
taken  from  the  lips  of  an  old  black 
"Mammy." 

Plantation     Bird     Legends.       By     Martha 
Young. 

In  this  book  the  author,  Eli  Shcppard, 
has  written  a  companion  volume  to 
Plantation  Songs,  which  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Conde  has  illustrated.  These  "bird 
legends"  as  interpreted  by  the  daughter 
of  a  voodo  woman  are  said  to  mark  a 
new  phase  of  negro  folk-lore. 

Where    the    Wind    Blows.      By    Katharine 
Pylc. 

A  Christmas  book  containing  ten  fairy 
tales  from  ten  nations,  retold  bv  Kath- 
arine Pvle.  illustrated  and  embellished 
by  Bertha  Corson  Day. 

Ad  Astra. 

Being  selections  from  the  Divine 
Comedy   of   Dante.     With    illustrations 


by  Margaret  and  Helen  Maitland  Arm- 
strong. Fifty  poems  have  been  selected, 
and  each  poem  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Works  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.      Vol- 
umes VII.,  VIII.  and  IX. 

Mr.  Smith's  publishers  are  bringing 
out  an  attractive  uniform  edition  of  his 
works.  The  present  volumes  are  The 
fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,  in  two  vol- 
umes, illustrated  by  Walter  Applcton 
Clark,  and  The  Other  Fellow  and  Tile 
Club  Stories,  with  illustrations  in  col- 
our by  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  Ed- 
win B.  Child,  and  E.  A.  Abbey. 

John  Gayther's  Garden  and  the  Stories  Told 
Therein.     By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

This  posthumous  volume  has  been 
awaited  with  interest  by  the  many  read- 
ers of  the  late  Mr.  Stockton's  books. 
There  are  eleven  different  stories  about 
John  Gayther's  garden,  which,  by  the 
way,  did  not  belong  to  him :  he  merely 
had  charge  of  it.  Some  of  these  stories 
are  told  by  John  Gayther  himself,  and 
some  of  them  are  told  by  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  or  the  next-door  neighbour. 

Vive  L'Empereur.    By  Mary  Raymond  Ship- 
man  Andrews. 

A  novel  of  about  the  length  of 
Monsieur  Beaucaire,  telling  of  the  days 
that  followed  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
when  Louis  XVIII.  reigned,  and  when 
the  child  of  Napoleon,  the  King  of 
Rome,  was  a  prisoner  in  an  Austrian 
castle.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  F.  C. 
Yohn. 

A  Literary  History  of  Persia.      By  Edward 
G.  Browne. 

Covers  the  period  from  the  earliest 
times  until  Firdausi.  The  author,  in 
his  Preface,  says  that  the  book  is  in- 
tended principally  for  "that  small  but 
growing  body  of  amateurs  who,  having 
learned  to  love  the  Persian  poets  in 
translation,  and  who  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  language,  literature,  history 
and  thought  of  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
gifted  and  original  peoples  in  the 
world." 

A  Nonsense  Anthology.     Collected  by  Caro- 
lyn Wells. 

In  this  collection  Miss  Wells  has  in- 
cluded many  well-known  names,  such  as 
Lewis  Carroll.  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Swinburne.  Bret  Harte.  Thackeray.  Ben 
Jonspn,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Peter 
Newell,  Stevenson.  Tennyson.  Eugene 
Field  and  others.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  Gelett  Burgess,  "a  nonsense  lover." 

Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.      By 
Clarence  King. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared 
in  1871.  and  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
We  understand  that  the  publication  was 
discontinued  owing  to  the  desire  of  the 
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early  entrance  into  public  life,  his  ser- 
vice as  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Govcr- 
m>r,  his  great  activity  during  the  Span- 
isli   War,   and  the  closing   years  of   his 
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French  Cathedrals  and  Chatisi 

x.    By  Clam 

Crawford  Perkins.     Two  volumes. 

The  introduction  explains  thai  the 
volumes  represent  substantially  a  series 
of  lectures  prepared  to  give,  ill  a  simple 
ami  condensed  form,  the  development  of 
architectural  styles  in  France,  and  a  his- 
tory  of   her   great   r  'r' 
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Henry  Lewis,  Kate  Upson  Clark,  G* 
rctt  New  kirk  and  Peter  Dunne  a: 
among  the  contributors  to  this  collectic 
of  stories. 
2002.  Book  by  Laura  Dayton  Fessende: 
Pictures  by  S.  J.  Campbell. 

A  ralher  remarkable  title  for  a  child 
book.  The  author  with  the  help  < 
many  amusing  illustrations  tells  tt 
story   of   child-life  one   hundred    yea: 

Moon    Children.      Book    by    Laura    Daytc 

Fesseiiden.     Pictures  by  S.  J.  Campbell. 

The  very  little  ones  will  enjoy  Moo 

Children.     The  ilustrations  are  in  co 

our  and  of  the  kind  to  please  their  fane; 

anil   the   verses    of    the   nursery    rhym 

Poems   vou   Ought   to   Know.      Selected  b 
Elia  \V.  Peattie. 

These  poems  have  been  appear  in 
each  morning  for  several  months  in  th 
Chicago  Tribune,  They  have  bee 
i  with  great  care,  and  the  toilet 


i  Ins  he. 


piled   i 


t  by  c 


r  of  General  Wil-h- 
hor's     great -grand  - 

Miss  Swell  is  de-ceiided   from 
lost  on   family   on   her   father's 


by  many  thousands.  The  publishers  ar 
nounee  lhat  the  book  appears  at  th 
widespread  and  almost  universal  ri 
quest  of  those  who  have  watched  th 
hold  and  unique  experiment  of  a  tweri 
tieth  century  American  newspape 
giving  the  place  of  honour  in  its  col 
limns  every  day  to  a  selection  from  th 

McClitrg  and  Company: 

ie   Conquest.     The  True   Story   of   Lewi 
and  Clark.     By  Eva  Emery  Dye. 

The  publishers  announce  this  novel  » 
"The  Epic  of  the  West."  Mrs.  Dye.  i 
a  foreword,  says:  "The  characters  i 
this  lxiok  belong  to  the  history  of  ou 
country:  heroes  of  the  darkest  days  c 
the  Revolution,  heralds  of  the  brightei 
.lays  of  Independence." 


Rar 


as  edited  ami  arranged  this  Atlas 
he  latest  s.nrees. 

CHICAGO.  ILL 
ili-hing  Company: 
hit.     By  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
Sheldon   will   be   remembered   as 
Ihor  oi    In    IHs   St.-ti.    which    had 


,  MeXally  and  Company: 

entieth  Centurv  Manual,  of  Railway 

'ommcrcial   Telegraphy.     By  Frederic 


he  author  has  had  fourteen  year 
.■Hence  on  some  of  the  fastest  win 
lie  United  States.  Canada  and  Me? 
and  what  he  his  1o  sav  of  tel-jrraoh 
he  of  service  to  the  persons  intei 
d  in  that  subject. 

rl  the   Fairies.     Bv  Hervey  Whit 
aled  by  Elizabeth  Krysher. 
s  one   may   imagine   from   the   titli 
.•.   this  is   a   story   for  children,   to' 

leisurely  manner.  The  illustration 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  book 
II  and  convenient  to  handle. 

of  Chicago  Press : 


Mary    Hartwell    Cather 
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This  is  a  reprint  of  the  original  edi- 
tion (1566-67)  of  a  morality  play  to 
which  Professor  Frederic  Ives  Carpen- 
ter has  written  an  Introduction,  some 
notes  and  a  glossorial  index.  It  be- 
longs to  the  University  of  Chicago  de- 
cennial publications. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Biddle : 

Mythological  Japan.  3y  Alexander  F.  Otto 
and  Theodore  S.  Holbrook. 

This  work  has  been  issued  in  an  edi- 
tion de  luxe,  with  a  raw  Shikii  silk  bind- 
ing, in  a  case  of  Japan  crepe.  The  au- 
thors have  for  a  long  time  been  identi- 
fied with  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Vantine  and 
Company,  and  in  that  position  they  have 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  Japan.  The  illustra- 
tions have  been  especially  drawn  by 
some  of  Japan's  well-known  artists.  It 
is  said  that  the  originals  of  these  illus- 
trations were  in  preparation  for  three 
years.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is 
"The  Symbolisms  of  Mythology  in  Re- 
lation to  Japanese  Art." 

Coates  and  Company: 

Mollie  and  the  Unwiseman.  By  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs. 

The  publishers  think  that  this  book 
for  young  people  will  inevitably  suggest 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  if  this  is  so 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Four  Little  Indians;  or.  How  Carroll  "Got 
Even."      By  Ella  Mary  Coates. 

This  is  not  a  story  about  real  Indians, 
but  a  tale  of  the  doings  of  a  family  of 
frolicsome  children  who  "make  believe" 
they  are  Indians. 

Jacobs  and  Company: 

Joe's  Place.     By  John  Rosslyn. 

An  illustrated  book  of  verse,  which 
the  author  calls  "a  life  story." 

Spain  and  Her  People.  By  Jeremiah  Zim- 
merman. LL.D. 

The  author  claims  not  to  have  sought 
to  "write  up"  Spain  nor  to  write  her 
down,  but  to  have  written  the  impres- 
sions of  an  appreciative  observer  of  the 
country  and  its  people.  The  volume  is 
an  illustrated  one. 

Lippincott  Company : 

The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.  Their  His- 
tory and  Architecture.  By  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field. 

This  volume!  which  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, gives  an  architectural  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  cathedral  churches  in  Eng- 
land, Wales  and  Scotland,  together  with 
a  brief  history  of  each  see. 

The  Last  Buccaneer.     By  L.  Cope  Cornford. 

This  story  should  appeal  more  espe- 
cially to  the  boys  who  like  to  read  of 
adventures  and  mutinies  upon  the  high 


seas.     The  period  of*this  tale  is  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Love  and  Louisa.  By  E.  Maria  Albanesi 
(Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands). 

Miss  Rowlands  is  the  author  of  quite 
a  number  of  novels  which  might  be 
called  "pretty  stories."  The  present 
book  is  said  to  be  the  best  one  that  she 
has  written.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ing love-story,  told  in  a  readable  man- 
ner. 

Historic  Houses  of  New  Jersey.  By  W.  Jay 
Mills. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  New  Jersey.  Among  the 
subjects  touched  upon  are  the  Astor 
Villa,  where  John  Jacob  Astor  first  en- 
tertained the  literati  of  the  country;  the 
White  House,  Jersey  City,  where  Aaron 
Burr  is  supposed  to  have  arranged  his 
memoirs;  Morven,  Princeton,  where  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  and 
nearly  all  of  his  successors  have  dined. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures from  drawings  by  John  Rae, 
and  from  photographs  and  rare  prints. 

The  Book  of  Beauty.  (Era  King  Edward 
VII.)  .Edited  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  F. 
Harcourt  Williamson. 

Under  this  heading  there  may  be 
found  a  collection  of  beautiful  portraits, 
with  literary,  artistic  and  musical  con- 
tributions by  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
This  is  an  edition  de  luxe,  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  per- 
sons w^o  admire  the  beautiful  in  book- 
making  will  appreciate  and  value  this 
volu  ne. 

Pintoricchio.  (Bernardino  di  Betto  of  Pe- 
rugia.) His  Life,  Work  and  Time.  By 
Corrado  Ricci.  From  the  Italian  by 
Florence  Simmonds. 

This  is  an  elaborate  book,  profusely 
illustrated  with  photogravures  and  col- 
our plates.  Pintorrichio  was  the  pro- 
tege of  successive  popes  during  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance,  and  the  disciple  of 
Perugino.  "Pintoricchio,".  said  Mor- 
elli,  "is  to  my  mind  less  conscious,  more 
fresh  and  racy  than  Perugino,  and  does 
not  so  often  fatigue  us  by  monotony  and 
that  conventional  sweetness  which,  es- 
pecially in  the  productions  of  his  last 
twenty    years,    make    Pietro    positively 


»» 


wearisome. 

The  True  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. By  Sydney  George  Fisher.  Hits  at 
generally  accepted  ideas. 

Mr.  Fisher  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  The  True  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin  and  several  other  books  of  an  his- 
torical nature.  The  present  volume  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps, 
and  in  the  author's  Preface  he  savs: 
"We  can  have  faith  in  very  few  of  the 
Revolutionary  portraits  as  likenesses: 
and  the  handsome  clothes  or  magnificent 
uniforms  in  which  it  was  easy  enough 
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to  paint  patriot  officers,  and  the  modern 
illustrator's  efforts  to  produce  elegance 
or  quaintness.  are  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  agitation,  ragged  poverty,  suf- 
fering and  apparent  hopelessness  which 
marked  one  of  the  remarkable  political 
outburst*  of  history." 

Social  Life  in  the  Karly  Republic.  By  Anne 
Hollingsworth  Wharton. 

Richly  illustrated  with  numerous  re- 
productions of  portraits,  miniatures  and 
residences.  The  writer  has  preserved 
for  the  Qenerations  to  com.1  a  picture 
of  the  social  life  of  Washington  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Renublic.  She  ha- 
considered  it  advisable  to  do  this  while 
"men  and  women  are  living  who  de- 
scribe Webster,  Clay  and  Jack<on  as 
they  appeared  to  them,  or  recall  the 
quaint  figures  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Mrs.  Madison  in  old  age.  or  the 
younger  faces  of  Cora  Livingston.  Adele 
Cutts.  Mrs.  Gardiner  (I.  1  lowland  and 
Madamt  de  Pote^ad." 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Pitman : 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  His  Life  and  1-ahours. 
Told  and  illustrated  by  Bonn  Pitman. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  the  idea  of  originat- 
ing a  system  of  shorthand  came  to  him. 
and  it  was  in  1842  that  phonography  first 
became  recognised  is  Great  Britain  as  an 
important  factor  in  education  and  prog- 
ress. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Clark   Company : 

Historic  Highways  of  America.  Volume 
II.  Indian  Thoroughfares.  By  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  in  his  Preface,  say* : 
"This  monograph  purposes  to  show  the 
routes  of  the  more  important  Indian 
thoroughfares  of  America,  to  suggest 
the  importance  of  study  of  them,  to 
pro\v  that  the  courses  can  be  identified 
and  followed  to-dav.  and  to  induce  read- 
ers whom  this  subject  may  attract  to  do 
some  work  along  these  lines." 


EVANSTON,   ILL. 


Lord : 


Odes    of    Anacreon.      Translated    by    S.    C. 
Irving. 

In  an  introductory  note  the  translator 
<ay< :  "According  to  the  letter,  these 
Ode-  are  old:  in  spirit  they  are  distinct- 
ly fresh  and  modern.  Their  \cry 
human  qualities  have  saved  them  from 
oblivion:  their  weakness  proved  their 
strength,  and  gave  them  grace  to  live 
long  after  many  thing-  more  substantial 
perished  in  the  minds  and  memories  of 
men." 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Bowen-Mcrrill  Company: 

Among  the  Trees  Again.    By  Evaleen  Stein. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  poems,  dainty 
to  look  upon,  while  the  poems  them- 
selves appeal  to  one's  fancy.  Miss  Stein 
is  one  of  the  Indiana  poets,  and  this  is 
her  second  book. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Santa  Claus. 
By  L.  Frank  Baum. 

A  capital  idea.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  Mary  Cowles  Clark,  and  it  is 
in  every  way  suitable  for  a  Christmas 
present. 

The  Master  of  Appleby.     By  Francis  Lynde. 

On  the  title  page  the  author  explains 
that  this  is  a  "novel  tale  concerning 
itself  in  part  with  the  great  struggle  in 
the  two  Carolinas,  but  chiefly  with  the 
adventures  therein  of  two  gentlemen 
who  loved  one  and  the  same  lady."  It 
therefore  should  be  classed  as  an  his- 
torical romance. 

LEBANON.  OHIO. 

March   Brothers : 

Guide  Right :  Ethics  for  Young  People.     By 
Emma  L.  Ballou. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is 
principal  of  the  primary  department  of 
a  public  school  in  Jersey  City. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench.  Trubner  and  Company: 

A  Christmas  Posy.      By  Lady  Lindsay. 

Under  this  title  may  be  found  carols, 
songs  and  other  verses  suitable  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Lady  Lindsay  is 
also  the  author  of  a  number  of  other 
books  of  verse. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Sheltman  and  Company : 

Undir  the  Sun:  or.  The  Passing  of  the  In- 
cas.      By  Charles  W.  Buck. 

The  author  of  this  novel  of  Old  Peru 
was  at  one  time  United  States  Minister 
to  that  country.  The  story  is  given  in 
the  form  of  a  translation  of  an  old 
manuscript  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  heroine,  who  was  the 
favourite  child  of  the  great  Huayna 
Capac,  the  last  of  the  real  Incas. 

Morton  and  Company: 

A  Voice  on  the  Wind,  and  other  Poems.   By 
Madison  Cawein. 

Mr.  Cawein  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  many  of  the  well-known  magazines. 
and  admirers  of  his  poems  will  be 
pleased  to  find  them  published  in  book 
form.  The  little  volume  is  inscribed  to 
Edmond  <io>««e.  "as  a  slight  token  of  ap- 
preciation and  esteem/ 
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MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Iron  Trail  Publishing  Company: 

Switch  Lights.    By  Ed.  E.  Shcasgreen. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  this  book  is 
that  it  contains  a  number  of  verses,  and 
perhaps  the   following  quotation  speaks 
for  itself: 
"Of  things  I  speak  or  things  I  write, 

I  care  not  what  you  say, 
Just  so  my  torch  will  help  to  light 

Some  brother  on  his  way." 

MORGANTOWN,    W.    VA. 

Acme  Publishing  Company: 

West  Virginia  Lyrics.    By  John  G.  Gittings. 

This  is  a  very  small  book  of  verse,  a 
copy  of  which  the  author  has  kind  y  sent 
to  the  editors  of  The  Bookman  with 
his  compliments. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Elder  and  Shepard : 

The  Cynic's  Calendar  of  Revised  Wisdom 
for  1903.  By  Oliver  Herford.  Ethel  Watts 
Mum  ford  and  Addison  Mizner. 

A  little  book  of  twisted  proverbs 
brought  out  in  the  form  of  a  calendar. 
Some  of  these  proverbs  are:  "Many  are 
called  but  few  get  up,"  "People  who 
love  in  glass  houses  should  pull  down 
the  blinds,"  "A  church  fair  exchange  is 
robbery,"  and  others  of  a  similar  nature 
for  each  month  in  the  year. 

The  Standard  Upheld,  and  Other  Verses. 
By  Morgan  Shepard. 

A  small  book  of  verse,  of  which  this  is 
number  forty-three. 

His  Calculations.  Baby  Roland.  By  George 
Hansen. 

A  little  book  of  photographs  of  a  .child 
who  is  learning  to  walk,  to  climb  and  to 
fall.  This  is  number  five  in  a  series 
called  "Baby  Roland  Booklets." 

Robertson : 

Beyond  the  Requiem,  and  Other  Verses.  By 
Louis  Alexander  Robertson. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  also  the  author  of 
The  Dead  Calypso,  another  book  of 
verse.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
frontispiece  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
bust  of  the  author. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Bardeen : 

My  First  Year's  Work.  An  actual  expe- 
rience. 

Fifty  Years  a  Teacher.     By  Barney  Whitney. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Government  Printing  Office : 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

This  volume  shows  the  operations,  ex- 


penditures, and  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  year  ending  June  30,  190 1. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  so'd  be- 
tween November  1  and  December  1.  1902. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned : 

NEW  YORK.  UPTOWN. 

r.  The  Lover's  Progress.     Anon.     (Bren'ano.) 

$1.50. 
2.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.      (Bowcn-Mer- 

rill  Co.)      $1.50. 
The  Shadow  of  Purple.    Gilbert.     ( Fenno. ) 

The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.       (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
Tom  Moore.     Sayre.     (Stokes.)     $1.50. 
The     Splendid     Idle     Forties.       Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 


NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

Cecilia.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

Hearts  Courageous.  Rives.  (Bowcn-Mcr- 
rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

The  Two  Vanrevels.  Tarkington.  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.  Hope.  (Har- 
per.)    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Hegan 
(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

The  Virginian.  Wi>ter.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50 

ATLANTA,   GA. 

Gabriel  Tolliver.     Harris.     (McClurc,  Phil  - 

lips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
Wanted:  »\  Chaperon.    Ford.   (Dodd,  Mtad 

&  Co.)     $2.00. 
The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.   (Cen 

tury.Co.)     $1.50. 
Up  from  Georgia.     Stanton.      (Appletor,.) 

$1.20. 
Letters   of   a   Self- Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.    Lorimcr.     (Small.  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Just-So  Stories.  Kipling.   (Doubledav,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 
The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribncr.) 

$1.50. 

Wanted:  A  Chaperon.  Ford.  (Dodd.  Mead 
&  Co.)     $2.00. 

Danny.  Oliphant.  (Doublediy.  Pcge  & 
Co.)     $i.t;o. 

The  Little  White  Bird.  Barrie.  (SctiWr.) 
$1.50. 

The  Two  Vanrevels.  Tarkington.  (Mc- 
Clurc. Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

BOSTON.   MASS. 

Cecilia.     Cm  w  ford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
Dannv.       Oliphant.       (Doubledav,   Page  & 
Co.)     $1.50. 
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3.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Essays,    Historical    and    Literary.     2   vols. 

Fiske.     (Macmillan.)     $4.00. 

5.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.  Hope.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Fictional  Rambles  in  and  Around  Boston. 

Carruth.    (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.    Hope    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Letters   of  a   Self-Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.      (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

3.  The  Maid-at-Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Thoroughbreds.     Fraser.      (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Life    of    Roger    Wolcott.      Lawrence. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.00  net. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

1    The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hcgan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Hearts  Courageous.      Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Captain  Macklin.   Davis.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Castle  Craneycrow.    McCutcheon.    (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

1.  Letters  of  a    Self-Made   Merchant   to  His 

Son.    Lorimer.     (Small.  Maynard  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Romance    of    an    Old    Fool.      Field. 

(Lord.)  $1.25. 

3.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Lady  of  the  Barge.     Jacobs.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Intrusions  of   Peggy.     Hope.      (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

6.  Cecilia.    Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1, 
2 


\ 

1  "*■ 


#<1 


The  Conquest.    Dye.     (McClurg.)    $1.50. 
The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  The   Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Glengarry  School  Days.     Connor.     ( Revel  1 

Co.)    $1.25. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Loom  of  Life.     Goss.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


5.  Castle  Craneycrow.   McCutcheon.    (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Last    Word.      MacGowan.      (Page.) 

$150. 

5.  Glengarry  School  Days.    Connor.    (Revell.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Conqueror.     Atherton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The    Two    Vanrevels.    Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Maid-at-Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

5.  Cecilia.    Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $150. 

6.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

•DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made  Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

3.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The    Two    Vanrevels.    Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Francezka.    Seawell.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The    Book    of    Joyous    Children.       Riley. 

(Scribner.)    $1.20. 

4.  Edges.   Woods.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The   Two   Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $l-5<>. 

3.  Donovan  Pasha.  Parker.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
4    The    Two   Vanrevels.      Tarkington.     (Mc- 
Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

v  The  Right  Princess.   Burnham.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $t.so. 
6.  The  Spenders.    Wilson.     (Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

t.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son.  Lorimer.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 
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3.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.    (Cen- 
tury Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Vultures.   Merriman.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Emmy  Lou.      Martin.      (McClure,    Phillips 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Wanted:    A    Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

2.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Book  of  Joyous  Children.  Riley.  (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.20. 

4.  Emmy  Lou.    Martin.     (McClure,  Phillips  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Last  Word.   MacGowan.  (Page.)  $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Last  Word.  MacGowan.    (Page.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Wooing  of  Judith.     Kennedy.      (Dou- 

bleday,  Page  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  The  Leopard's   Spots.      Dixon.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  A  Speckled  Bird.     Wilson.     (Dillingham.) 

$1.50- 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  Letters   of   a    Self- Made   Merchant    to   His 

Son.    Lorimcr.     (Small.  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Just- So  Stories.    Kipling.  (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.20. 

3.  The  Little  White  Bird.    Barrie.   (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Flower  o'  the  Cawn.   Crockett.  (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Scott  Country.    Crockett.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Wanted:    A    Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.       (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.    Hope.    (Harper.) 

*    J1'50' 

6.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1.  Bayou  Triste.     Nicholls.     (BarneO    $150. 

2.  Napoleon  Jackson.     Stuart.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Gabriel  Tollivar.    Harris.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 


4.  The  Little  White  Bird.    Barrie.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Cecilia.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Hearts  Courageous.      Rives.     (Bowen-Mcr- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Abner  Daniel.     Harben.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  Temporal   Power.     Corelli.       (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)      $1.50. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


1. 
2. 


The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 
The  Conquest.     Dye.     (McClurg.) 
My  Life  in  Many  States.     Train. 

ton.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington. 

Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn. 

(Sciibner.)      $1.50. 


3. 

4- 


)  $150. 
Hegan. 

$1.50. 
(Apple- 

(Mc- 

Smith. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The  Conquest.     Dye.     (McClurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Last  Word.  McGowan.   (Page.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

5.  In  the  Morning  Glow.     Gilson.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Moth   and    Rust.      Cholmondeley.      (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,   ME. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.     (McClure.  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Barbara  Ladd.    Roberts.     (Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Maid -at- Arms.     Chamber  *.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

1.  The  Conquest.     Dye.     (McClun?.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Letters   of   a   Self-Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.      (Small,  Mavnard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

5.  Audrey.     Johnston.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)      $1.50. 

6.  The   Right   of   Way.      Parker.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Cecilia.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
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.).  The   Lady  of  the  Barge.     Jacobs 
Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dvkc.     I 

$1.50. 

5.  Franceska.    Scawcll.     {Brmen-M 
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(Dodd. 


ill  Co.) 
(Appleton.) 

ROCHESTF.R.  K.  Y. 

Virginian.       Wisler.       (Macmillan.) 

Ford.        ( Dodd, 

(IVu- 

(Do|l- 


.  The 

$i.5« 
'.  Wanted :    A    Chapen; 

Mead  &  Co.)     $j,oo. 
.   Pleasures  of  the  Table.     Ellwangct 

hleday.  Page  8:  Co.  I    $2.50. 
..  Summer    Snow  Makes.     FJIwangcr, 

hleday,  Page  4  Co.  I     Sj.oo. 
.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dvkc.     (Scrihner.) 

81.5a 
..  The  Little  White  Bird.    Barrio.    (Scrihner.) 

St.jo. 

SALT  I.AKK  CITY.  UTAH. 

.  The  Virpinian.   Wisler.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
.    The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scrihner.)      51.50. 
.  Mrs.  Wigjrs  <>f  (lie  Cabbage  Patch.    Ilegait. 


I Ceil 


V   Co.! 


[.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scrihner.)    $1.50. 
;.    The  Blue   Flower.      Van    IHke.      (Scrihner.) 

>.  The  Little  White  Bird.     Barrie.   (Scrihner.) 
$1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.    (Ccn- 

tnrv  Co.)     $1.50. 
:.  Letters   of   .1    Self- Made    Merchant    to   His 

Son.      Lorimer      (Small.  Mavi.ard  &  Co.) 


( Robert- 


J„r 


:.  Beyond  [he  Requiem.    Robe 
son. I     Si. 00  net. 

l.  The  Philosophy  of  Despair. 
der&  Shcpard.)      75  cents  net. 

,.  The  Simple  Life.   Wader.    (  McCltire.   Phil- 
lips &  Co.)     $1.25. 

>.  Footprints  of  the  Padres.     Stoddard.   (Rob- 
ertson.)   $1.50  net. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

.  Wanted:  A  Chaperon.     Ford.   (Dodd.  Mead 

&  Co.)     S3.n0. 
t.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington. 

CInre.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1,511. 
;.   The  Virginian.    Wistcr.    f Macmillan.)    ?] 
:.   Captain  Mackliu.    Davis     (Scrihner.  I  Si 
;.   Mrs    Wices  ,,f  the  Cabbage  Patch.     He, 


(Me 


(Cc-n 


i-  Co.) 


The  M 

$i-5" 

lid-at-. 

mis.     Cham  hers. 

11 

rpcr.) 

ST. 

PAUL. 

MINN 

The  Vi 

f"a[>:ai 
The  V 
The  T 
Clnre 

ginian.   Winter 
Macklin     Dav 

Itures.    Merrill 
vo  Vanrevels. 
Phillips  &  Co 

(Maetnill 
s.  (Seribn 
in.    (Harp 

Tarkingb 
)    $1.50. 

r.) 

Si.=o 

(sic 

The  Bin. 

$1.50. 
The  Intr 

$1.50. 


Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribncr.; 
sions  of  Peggy.   Hope.    (Harper.; 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Van  Dyke.    (Scribner.] 


The  Blue  Plot 

$1.50. 

I  he  Battleground.      Glasgow.     (Doubleday 

PageS  Co.)    $1.50. 
The    Two     Vanrevels,      Tarkington.      (Mc 

Clnre,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $[.50. 
Cecilia.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith 

(Scrihner.)     $[.50. 
Hearts   Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer 

rill  Co.)     St. 50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
The  Two  Vanrevels.    Tarkington.  (Briggs.; 


Clark  Co.)    Juj. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The    Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc 

Clnre.    Phillips  &   Co.)    Jl.iO. 

2.  Cecilia.     Crawford.      (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
%  The  Vultures.     Merriman.   (Harper.)    Si. 50 

4.  The  Heart  of  the  Doctor.     Foster.    (Hough 

ton,   Mifflin  &  Co.)     $[.50. 

5.  Just-So    Stories.       Kipling.       (Doubleday 

Page  &  Co.)    $i.-"0  net. 
.  John  Gaythcr'-  Garden.     Stockton.     (Scrib 


fell       "  " 

According    to    the    foregoing    lists,    the    si) 

book-   which   have   sold   best   in   the  order   o 

demand  during  the  month  are: 

point: 

1.  The  Virginian.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

Si. so    16. 

j.  The  Two  Vrmrcvols.  Tarkington.   (Mc- 

Clure.    Phillips  &   Co.)        $1.50 I* 

!.   Mrs.  Wiees  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  He- 

i:an.      iCenturv   Co.)      $1.00 I« 

4.  The  Illne  Fluuer.  Van  Dvkc.  (Scrih- 
ner..      $1.50  9f 

,.  The  Letters  of  a  Self- Made  Merchant 
to  His  Son.  Lorimer.  (Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.)     Si. 50 7* 

rj.  Cecilia.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)   Si. so      5: 
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Manuscripts  submitted  to  The  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  either  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


At  a  recent  company  of  authors  two 
optimistic  speeches  were 
uurary  made  on  the  subject  of 

optimum.  American  literature.  One 
was  to  the  effect  that  we 
ought  to  try  and  think  of  that  literature 
as  a  beautiful  germ,  exiguous  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  but  sure  to  come  to  some- 
thing some  time.  It  is  remarkable,  he 
thought,  that  we  have  done  as  well  as  we 
have,  being  so  young  a  people  and  so  busy 
all  along  with  other  matters.  Let  us 
rejoice  and  let  us  praise  any  kind  of 
an  American  author  as  a  leaf  in  the 
bud,  and  let  us  pledge  everybody  in  a 
"ght  gude  willie  waught,  and  so  encour- 
age our  literature.  It  was  one  of  those 
speeches  which  fill  the  breast  with  an  al- 
most idiotic  happiness.  The  other  speech 
ran  on  the  loveliness  of  mutual  affec- 
tion among  American  authors  to-day 
in  contrast  with  the  cruel  old  times,  when 
critics  clawed  and  poets  spat,  those  awful 
hurly-burly  times,  so  bad  alike  for  nerves 
and  royalties.  For  his  part, he  believed  in 
every  one  and  wanted  to  help  every  one, 
and  he  thought  authors  ought  to  stand  by 
one  another,  God  bless  'em,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  a  "Yc-ho!  lend  a  hand, 
my  hearties."  This  gives  no  fair  idea  of 
it,  but  the  man  whose  heart  would  not 
have  almost  burst  with  brotherliness  lacks 
all  natural  tenderness.  It  was  a  pret- 
ty scene  when  authors  came  together 
nowadays — not  a  feeling  in  the  whole 
place  wounded,  where  once  was  all  scuf- 
fling and  oaths;  and.  as  the  speaker  went 
on  to  say,  it  was  due  in  the  main  to  ab- 
staining from  all  personalities  and  to  the 
growing  sense  of  fellowship,  one  in  all 
and  all  in  one,  love  abounding  and  abid- 
ing— skins  may  differ,  but  affection  is  in 
white  and  black  the  same. 


They  are  noble  fellows — we  are  all  no- 
ble fellows  (and  give  us  a  hand  o'  thine) 
— and  there  is  no  reason  for  concealing 
the  sentiment  (Douglas,  Douglas,  ten- 
der and  true),  but  it  is  not  safe 
for  any  class  of  men,  and  least  of  all  for 
authors,  to  carry  the  thing  very  far. 
There  is  a  literary  sac  char  isation  that 
sets  in  during  middle  age  which  is 
worse  for  a  man  than  necrosis,  and 
an  author  who  has  turned  forty  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success  is  in  very  grave 
danger  of  it.  Praise  plays  the  same  part 
among  authors  as  drink  among  the  work- 
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ing  classes,  and  the  people  who  give  it 
so  recklessly  are  no  friends  of  theirs. 
Even  a  pleasant  word  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, and  may  work  like  a  slow  poison 
in  a  soft,  imaginative  nature.  The  best 
thing  for  American  authors  is  to  throw 
stones  and  keep  them  moving.  There 
have  been  too  many  instances  of  arrested 
development,  of  young  writers  who  never 
grew  up,  of  spoiled  authors  useless 
for  literary  purposes   as  overfed   pugs; 


and  those  two  cheerful  speakers,  if  they 
had  their  way,  would  take  off  the  edge 
of  environment  and  make  matters  worse. 
The  substance  of  what  they  say  is :  Who- 
so lays  hand  upon  an  author,  save  in 
the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  villain ; 
whereas  every  one  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  care  and  feeding  of  authors 
knows  that  rougher  usage  and  a  leaner 
diet  are  what  they  most  need  to-day. 
Content  with  what  has  been  done  already 
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is  the  worst  thing  for  American  letters, 
and  the  habit  of  seeing  rainbows  is 
equally  bad ;  and  it  is  time  we  stopped 
apologising  on  the  score  of  youth,  be- 
ing, after  all,  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  Adam,  if  not  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  There  should  be  more 
conscience  in  these  things.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  American  literature  and  not  to 
popular  sports  like  baseball,  or  the  Amer- 


ican drama,  or  the  six  best  selling  books, 
where  nothing  you  say  makes  any  differ- 
ence. 

•t 
One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  dealing 
with  the  literary  temperament.  If  he  is 
a  young  man  of  promise,  call  him  a  bare 
possibility.  Be  civil,  but  never  kind. 
Last  year  at  one  of  the  literary  agapse  a 
young  lady  read  a  poem.     It  was  one  of 
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those  poems  which  young  ladies  are  al- 
ways writing,  full  of  a  purple  agony  and 
a  mauve  regret,  rich  in  allusions  to  a  dark 
experience  that  you  know  they  have  never 
had.  The  soul,  as  revealed,  was  just 
what  it  should  be,  complicated  and  hand- 
somely trimmed,  but  not  differing  in  es- 
sentials from  a  dozen  other  young  ladies' 
souls  we  have  seen  in  the  magazines.  Ap- 
preciation went  beyond  even  what  is  cus- 
tomary among  members.  One  man  who 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  fell  over  on  it  flat, 
and  with  his  face  buried  in  the  cushion 
exclaimed :  "Jove,  how  it  cuts  I"  This 
seems  no  more  than  right  to  people  with 
the  temperament,  but  the  point  we  make 
is  that  they  ought  not  to  have  it.  Of 
course,  they  will  wring  it  out  of  you  if 
they  can,  but  considering  what  goes  on 
inside,  we  outsiders  are  far  too  complai- 
sant. Be  even  less  than  truthful ;  it  is 
safer  to  run  them  down. 


The  literary  deaths  of  1902 : 


Bret  Harte. 
Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Jean  de  Blocli. 


JOSEPH    ALT  5  HELM. 


Frank  Nor r is. 

George  Douglas  Brown. 

"Henri  Greville." 

E.  L.  Godkin. 

Xavier  de  Mont  dp  in. 

Philip  James  Bailey. 

Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner. 

Lord  Acton. 

Aurelien   Scholl. 

Eugene  Muntz. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

George   Henty. 

Thomas   Dunn   English. 

William  Allen  Butler. 

Mary  Hart  we  II  Catherwood. 

While  the  greatest  name  in  the  above  list 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  Emile  Zola,  no 
country  has  suffered  greater  losses  dur- 
ing 1962  than  our  own. 
•t 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Altsheler's  new  novel, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  the  spring, 
deals  with  the  Civil  War,  a  subject  on 
which  the  author  has  already  written  with 
considerable  success  in  his  novel  In  Cir- 
cling Camps.  The  new  book  is  to  be  en- 
titled Before  the  Dawn:  A  Story  of  the 
Fail  of  Richmond.  It  is  in  many  ways 
the  largest  work  that  Mr.  Altsheler  has 
yet  attempted,  and  deals  chiefly  with  so- 
cial life  in  Richmond  during  the  last  days 
of  the  Confederacy,  a  part  of  the  Civil 
War  that  novel  writers  have  hitherto  left 
untouched. 


A  literary  enterprise  of  considerable 
magnitude,  which  Mr. 
a  Coiury  oi  Gosse  is  directing,  is  A 
Pr.nch  Romanca.  Century  of  French  Ro- 
mance, a  series  of  twen- 
ty representative  French  novels,  rang- 
ing from  Balzac  and  Stendhal  down 
to  Loti  and  Zola.  The  volumes  have 
been  appearing  at  intervals  in  Eng- 
land during  the  past  year,  but  the  Amer- 
ican edition  is  only  now  completed,  and 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton  as  a  subscription  work,  richly 
illustrated  with  plates  coloured  by  hand, 
and  ranging  in  price  from  eighty  dollars 
to  one  thousand  dollars  per  set.  The  se- 
lection of  the  best  twenty  novels  from  a 
century  of  any  nation's  literature  is  not 
only  a  bold  undertaking  but  a  rather 
thankless  one,  for  the  world  is  full  of  self- 
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complacent  people  who  are  quite  sure 
that  they  could  have  made  a  far  better 
selection  if  the  editors  had  only  had  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  to  consult  them — 
and  who  proceed  to  revise  the  list,  pre- 
cisely as  we  are  going  to  do  now.  Here 
it  is : 


The  Romance  of 
Octave  Feuillet 

The  Lady  of  the  Camelias.      By  Dumas  Alt. 

Captain  Fracasse.     By  Theophile  Gautier. 

Samuel    Brohl    and    Company.      By    Victor 
Cherbuliez. 

Memoirs  of  Two  Young  Married  Women. 
By  Honore  de  Balzac. 

Renee    Mauperin.     By    the    Brothers   Gon- 

Pierre  and  Jean.      By  Guy  de  Maupassant 
Madame  Bovary.      By  Gustave  Flaubert. 
An  Iceland  Fisherman.     By  Pierre  Loti. 
The  Abbe  ConsUntin,  I  By  Ludovic 
Marriage   for   Love,      [      Hal£vy. 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris.     By  Victor  Hugo. 
The  Black  Tulip.    By  Dumas,  pire. 
The  Chartreuse  de  Parme.      By  Stendhal. 

The  King  of  (he  Mountains.      By  Edmond 

The  Nabob.     By  Alphonse  Daudet 
The  Downfall.     By  fimile  Zola. 
The  Brigadier  Frederick,/  By  Erckmann- 
The  Dean's  Watch,  I      Chatrian. 


Seriously  speaking,  this  list  impresses 
us  as  offering  little  opportunity  for  criti- 
cism. Fully  one-half  of  the  selections 
form  their  own  justification.  The  claims 
of  Sandeau,  Feuillet,  Dumas  His,  Cher- 
buliez, Merimee,  Flaubert,  Loti,  Stendhal 
and  Zola  to  be  included  in  the  series 
cannot  reasonably  be  disputed,  and  in 
each  case  the  novel  chosen  is  the  one 
obvious  choice.  In  the  case  of  several 
authors  the  really  representative  work  is 
of  a  character  not  adapted  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  taste.  Otherwise,  one  would  wish 
to  see  Gautier  represented  by  Mile,  de 
Maupin,  the  Goncourts  by  Germinle  Lacer- 
teux,  Maupassant  by  Bel  Ami  or  Une 
Vie,  and  Daudet  by  Sapho,  but  in  default 
of  these,  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  the 
next  best.  It  is  probable  that  practical 
consi  derations  of  bulk  necessitated  the 
choice  of  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  rather  than 
of  Les  Miserables,  and  the  same  reason 
barred  out  Dumas's  Monte  Cristo;  al- 
though why  the  second  choice  should 
have  fallen  upon  The  Black  Tulip,  in 
many  ways  the  least  representative  vol- 


ume out  of  the  many  hundreds  that  bear 
his  name,  is  one  of  those  conundrums 
which  the  editors  probably  could  not  an- 
swer if  they  would.  George  Sand's  Mau- 
prat,  although  unexpected,  need  not  be 
quarrelled  with.  It  affords  a  convenient 
compromise  between  the  riotous  romanti- 
cism of  Consuelo  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  pseudo- simplicity  of  La  Petite  Fa- 
dette,  on  the  other.  The  one  really  in- 
explicable selection,  however,  is  Les  Mi- 
moires  de  Deux  Jeunes  Femines  Mali- 
ces of  Balzac.  With  the  whole  of  the 
Comedie  Humaine  to  choose  from,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  particular 
volume  could  have  been  hit  upon,  even  if 
the  editor  had  blindfolded  himself  and 
snatched  at  random.  There  are  so  many 
others  whose  selection  would  have  passed 
unchallenged — Eugenie  Grandet,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Cesar  Birottean,  or  even  La 
Peau  de  Chagrin,  over  which  Gautier 
once  grew  enthusiastic  because  it  con- 
tained "one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  au- 
dacity that  an  author  ever  permitted  him- 
self, and  one  which  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  immortalise  Balzac." 
■t 
There  remain  only  three  names  to  dis- 
cuss— or  rather  four,  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate: Ludovic  Halevy,  Edmond  About 
and    the    life-long    collaborators    Erck- 
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mann-Chatrian — and  frankly,  we  do  not 
see  exactly  what  any  one  of  them  is  do- 
ing in  a  series  like  the  present.  The  Abbe 
Constantiu,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  classic ;  but  it  stands  for  nothing  defi- 
nite in  the  development  of  French  fiction ; 
and  Professor  Robert  Herrick,  who  con- 
tributes the  critical  paper  upon  Halevy, 


author  of  Mensonges  in  order  to  recog- 
nise that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  psy- 
chological movement  that  has  materially 
influenced  the  fiction  of  this  generation. 
And  of  older  writers  there  are  at  least 
three  whose  absence  strikes  one  as  a  little 
odd— Murger,  whose  Vie  de  Bohcme  is 
the  apotheosis  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  Eu- 


recogniscs  that  the  latter  was  "first  and     gene  Sue,  whose  two  greatest  novels,  Le 


CL'Y  DE  MAUPASSANT. 


always  a  man  of  the  theatre,"  and  that 
even  the  longest  story  he  ever  wrote, 
Criquelte,  "could  scarcely  be  called  a 
novel."  If  About  and  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian  must  be  included,  of  course  the  vol- 
umes selected  are  well  enough.  But  there 
are  so  many  others  whose  claims  seem  to 
be  superior.  Among  the  living,  Bourget, 
at  least,  is  a  rather  odd  omission.  One 
need  not  hold  an  exalted  opinion  of  the 


Jitif  Errant  and  Lcs  Mysteres  de  Paris, 
placed  their  author  for  a  time  beside  Bal- 
zac and  Dumas  in  the  public  estimation; 
and  Paul  de  Kock,  who  for  a  generation 
enjoyed  a  popularity  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — a  popularity  never  surpassed 
by  any  French  author,  and  of  whom  Gau- 
tier  once  wrote  that  his  novels  affected 
him  like  Fenimore  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohicans:    "We  seem  to  read  in  them 
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the  history  of  the  last  of  the  Parisians 
before  they  were  overrun  and  submerged 
by  American  civilisation." 


Two  commendable  features  of  this 
Century  of  French  Fiction  are  the  critical 
introductions  to  each  volume  contributed 
by  various  well-known  writers,  and  brief 
monographs  upon  the  known  portraits 
and  caricatures  of  each  author,  written 
by  Octave  Uzanne.  It  is  interesting,  for 
instance,  to  learn  that  Maupassant 
throughout  his  life  objected  to  sitting 
for  his  portrait,  that  he  never  but  once 
submitted  to  the  ordeal,  and  that  even 
photographs  of  him  are  few  and  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory.  M.  Uzanne, 
however,  errs  in  his  statement  that  the 
author  of  Unc  Vic  never  tempted  the 
skill  of  a  caricaturist.  At  least  one  cari- 
cature exists,  in  the  familiar  Homines 
d'Aujourd'hui  series,  and  it  is  here  repro- 
duced. 


Perhaps  in  the  fiction  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  no  one 
Th*  styi*  •!  passage  which  made  a 
oatinv.  puniMrt.  greater  stir,  or  has  been 
more  often  quoted  as  a 
marvellous  example  of  style,  than  that  in 
Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary  where  the 
priest  administered  the  extreme  unction 
to  the  dying  Emma.  This  was  one  of 
the  passages  on  which  especial  stress  was 
laid  during  the  famous  trial  which  served 
to  advertise  the  book  from  one  end  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  other.  A  writer  in  the  Revue 
Bleue,  who  has  had  access  to  Flaubert's 
unpublished  papers,  discusses  this  pas- 
sage at  length  in  one  of  two  articles  on 
"The  Labour  of  Style  in  Gustave  Flau- 
bert." According  to  this  writer,  the  orig- 
nal  draft  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  passage  as  it  appears  to-day.  In 
fact,  it  was  only  after  five  rewri tings  that 
Flaubert  found  the  permanent  and  defi- 
nite form.  The  first  draft  read  as  fol- 
lows : 


C'est  tin  hommc  fort  doux  ct  de  vie  lljgantc 
Un  seigneur  don  I  jamais 
Un  juron  ne  tomba 

Et  mon  ami  de  cceur,  nomine  Goulatromba. 
— Ruy  BIlU. 
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The  priest  said  the  Miscreatur  and  the  /n- 
dulgentiam,  and,  extending  his  right  hand, 
pronounced  the  unctions  for  the  redemption 
of  her  sins,  touching  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  with  the  end  of  his  right  thumb,  which 
he  dipped  each  time  in  the  oil  which  he  car- 
ried in  a  silver  vessel.  He  touched  the  eyes, 
then  the  eyelids — shutting  them — then  the  nos- 
trils, then  the  lips,  then  the  hands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  first  draft, 
Flaubert  merely  outlined  the  general 
idea.  He  indicated  the  five  senses,  but 
he  had  not  yet  found  the  figures  of 
speech  with  which  to  illuminate  them. 

This  is  the  second  draft : 

The  priest  recited  the  Miscreatur  and  the 
Indulgentiam,  and  after  the  words  of  absolu- 
tion, dipping  his  right  thumb  in  the  sanctified 
oil,  he  began  the  unctions,  to  efface  from  all 
the  members  the  stains  of  sin.  ,With  his  in- 
dex finger  he  closed  the  eyelids,  and  touched 
first  those  eyes  that  ...  the  nostrils,  that 
had  so  delighted  in  delicate  odours,  .  .  . 
the  lips  (words  and  gluttonies  .  .  .),  the  fin- 
gers that  had  been  passed  through  the  hair  of 
her  lovers  and  that  had  delighted  in  all  fleshly 
contact. 

This  is  very  little  changed  from  the 
first  draft.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  Flau- 
bert was  beginning  to  organise  the 
thoughts  that  he  was  to  develop  for  the 
nostrils,  the  eyes,  the  lips,  and  the  fingers. 
In  the  third  draft  he  has  some  figure  of 
speech  to  accompany  allusions  to  each 
of  the  five  senses.  Still  this  third  draft, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  very  different  from  the 
final  text.    It  is  as  follows : 

He  pronounced  the  unctions  that  were  to 
efface  from  all  the  members  of  the  body  the 
stains  of  sin:  first  on  the  eyes,  her  long  eyes 
in  other  days  so  full  of  flame,  when  they  had 
(desired)  coveted  all  the  pomps  of  the  world; 
then  on  the  nostrils,  which  formerly  loved  to 
dilate  to  scent  warm  breezes  and  amorous 
odours;  then  on  the  mouth,  which  had  lisped 
tendernesses  (delighting  in  delicate  lies),  that 
had  opened  for  falsehood  and  the  cries  of  lux- 
ury; then  on  the  hands,  with  tapering  fingers, 
of  which  the  soft  skin  shivered  at  every  con- 
tact, and  which  soon  would  no  longer  feel  even 
the  tickling  of  the  worms  of  the  tomb. 

The  fourth  version  represents  the  pas- 
sage completely  built  up.     Flaubert  had 


been  adding  bit  by  bit  until  in  this  fourth 
draft  he  had  said  everything  that  he 
thought  possible  to  say.  That  much 
done,  Flaubert  began  the  work  of  lopping 
away  whatever  he  deemed  useless.  The 
fourth  draft  is  as  follows : 

Then  he  recited  the  Miser eatur  and  the 
Indulgentiam,  and  pronounced  in  a  high 
voice  some  words  of  absolution,  and  dip- 
ping his  thumb  in  the  sanctified  oil,  he  be- 
gan the  unctions:  first  on  the  eyes,  that  had 
so  much  desired  all  the  pomps  of  the  world; 
then  on  the  nostrils,  which  formerly  had  deli- 
cately '  scented  warm  breezes  and  amorous 
odours;  then  on  the  mouth,  which  had  opened 
to  tell  lies,  which  had  groaned  with  pride  and 
cried  out  in  debauchery ;  then  on  the  hands,  of 
which  the  supple  skin  .  .  .  formerly  had 
found  pleasure  in  tender  touching,  and  would 
soon  no  longer  feel  the  tickling  of  the  worms 
of  the  tomb;  then  on  the  feet,  which  had  car- 
ried  her  to  her  assignations  and  tramped  the 
street  pavement,  and  which  would  never  walk 
again. 

The  italics  above  mark  those  words 
or  ideas  which  Flaubert  thought  best  to 
suppress  or  to  change  in  the  final  version, 
which  is  as  follows : 

The  priest  recited  the  Miscreatur  and  the  /«- 
dulgentiam,  dipped  his  right  thumb  in  the  oil 
and  began  the  unctions;  first  on  the  eyes, 
which  had  so  eagerly  coveted  all  the  pomps  of 
the  world;  then  on  the  nostrils,  which  deli- 
cately scented  warm  breezes  and  amorous 
odours;  then  on  the  mouth,  which  had  opened 
to  tell  lies,  which  had  groaned  with  pride,  and 
cried  out  in  debauchery;  then  on  the  hands, 
which  had  delighted  in  tender  touching;  and 
lastly  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  once  so  nimble, 
when  they  ran  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  de- 
sires, and  which  would  never  walk  again. 

Even  in  its  translated  form  one  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  vast  superiority  of  this 
last  and  final  version.  Desired  (envif) 
the  pomps  of  the  world  was  a  weak  word. 
Coveted  (convoite)  is  stronger,  more 
exact.  Flaubert  sacrificed  the  "supple 
skin,"  and  in  place  of  "found  pleasure" 
(se  plaisaient)  in  tender  touching,  he 
used  the  stronger  word  "delighted"  (se 
delectaient).  He  renounced  in  the  end 
also  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the  tickling  of 
the  worms  of  the  tomb;  and,  with  a 
single  phrase — "so  rapid  formerly  when 
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she  ran  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  desires" 
— he  replaced  the  rather  stupid  "which 
had  carried  her  to  her  assignations  and 
tramped  the  street  pavement.,, 


While  Jack  London  has  been  indus- 
triously putting  the  Alas- 
a  New  Russian      kan  Indian  into  fiction,  a 
Writer.  new  an(i  interesting  Rus- 

sian writer  has  been  per- 
forming a  similar  service  for  the  natives 
on  the  Siberian  side  of  Dehrings  Straits. 
This  new  author,  whose  pseudonym  of 
"Tan"  has  recently  become  a  familiar 
feature  in  the  leading  Russian  magazines, 
is  in  private  life  Vlademar  Bogoras,  an 
ethnologist  who  has  been  doing  important 
work  for  the  past  three  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Jessup  expedition  to  Siberia,  and 
is  now  intrusted  with  the  task  of  arrang- 
ing the  material  collected  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  man- 
ner in  which  M.  Bogoras's  attention  was 
first  turned  to  his  new  field  is  worth  re- 
lating. There  are  here  and  there  in  real 
life  men  of  the  Edmund  Dantes  type,  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  defeat,  even  when 
buried  alive  in  a  subterranean  donjon. 
"Tan"  is  a  man  of  this  type.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  was  arrested  for  connection 
with  a  nihilistic  movement,  condemned 
and  imprisoned  in  the  famous  fortress  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  Determining  to  keep  his 
thoughts  healthily  occupied,  he  set  him- 
self the  task  of  learning  English,  and  he 
did  it  in  as  roundabout  and  bizarre  a  fash- 
ion as  was  ever  followed  bv  an  ardent 
student  of  languages.  His  jailor  al- 
lowed him  to  keep  his  one  English  book, 
a  Shakespeare,  of  which  he  knew  not  a 
single  word.  His  ncighlxnir  in  the  ad- 
joining cell,  knowing  no  English  and  car- 
ing nothing  for  it,  out  of  pure  good  na- 
ture took  the  trouble  to  obtain  a  French- 
English  dictionary.  And  for  three  years 
Bogoras  pursued  his  studies,  painfully 
rapping  out  the  letters  of  each  unknown 
English  word  on  his  wall  in  the  secret 
telegraph  code  of  Russian  prisoners,  and 
receiving  the  interpretation  by  the  same 
moans.  Later,  when  he  exchanged  his 
prison  for  exile  to  the  extreme  eastern 
limits  of  Siberia,  Bogoras  cast  around 
for  some  fresh  field  of  mental  activity, 
and  he  found  it,  a  new  and  untilled  field, 


in  the  language  and  history  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  natives  about  him.  Before  his 
ten  years'  term  had  expired  his  ethno- 
logical researches  had  already  established 
a  reputation  for  him.  and  upon  his  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  the  government  named 
him  as  one  of  its  two  representatives  to 
accompany  the  Jessup  expedition. 

It  is  as  a  novelist,  however,  rather 
than  as  a  student  of  anthropology,  that 
"Tan"  will  appeal  to  the  world  at  large. 
In  the  course  of  time  his  work  will  un- 
doubtedly be  translated,  although  much 
of  it  is  so  essentially  Russian,  so  impreg- 
nated with  the  realism  of  Chukov  and 
the  younger  school,  that  it  fails  to  sat- 
isfy the  normal  Anglo-Saxon  demand  for 
a  story.  One  of  his  sketches  which  has 
been  highly  praised  is  a  hospital  scene — 
the  death-bed  of  a  young  woman  fading 
slowly  away  from  poverty  and  neglect. 

The  details  are  of  photographic  accu- 
racy— the  atmosphere  of  a  hospital  so 
faithfully  rendered  that  for  hours  after- 
ward one  cannot  shake  off  the  sense  of 
haunting  oppression  or  rid  one's  lungs 
of  the  fumes  of  chloroform  and  anti- 
septics. But  of  story  there  is  scarcely  a 
vestige.  "Tan's"  best  work  so  far  is  un- 
doubtedly his  Siberian  sketches,  and  they 
have  to  an  uncommon  degree  this  same 
convincing  atmosphere,  this  trick  of  mak- 
ing you  share  the  very  life  of  his  charac- 
ters, and  see  and  hear  and  smell  all  the 
sordid  details  that  make  up  their  daily 
struggle  for  existence.  His  most  ambi- 
tious work  is  the  long  novel  on  which  he 
is  now  engaged,  a  story  of  Siberian  life 
three  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  some- 
thing paradoxical  in  a  work  of  this  type 
from  the  pen  of  a  confirmed  realist,  but 
the  temptation  obviously  lay  in  the  op- 
portunity it  afforded  to  utilise  his  fund 
of  ethnological  knowledge.  It  is  said 
that  the  book  will  appear  simultaneously 
in  Russian  and  in  English,  and  will  be 
entitled  The  Eight  Tribes. 

The  fashion  of  naming  new  editions  of 

standard    authors    after 
their    birthplace    or    fa- 
vourite   residence   seems 
to    be    on    the    increase. 
We  have  had  a  Dryburgh  Scott,  a  Gads- 
hill  Dickens,  a  Haworth  Bronte,  a  War- 
wick   George    Eliot,    and    there    Is    no 
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knowing  what  day  may  bring  forth  an 

Edinburgh  Susan  Ferrier  and  an  Edge- 
worthtown  Maria  Edgeworth.  The  lat- 
est instance  is  a  Hampshire  edition  of 
Jane  Austen,  in  five  neat,  but  rather 
portly,  little  volumes.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
positive  dearth  of  editions  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten, and  one  was  fain  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Seaside  and  Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ries, which  for  reading  purposes  were 
about  as  cumbersome  and  comfortless  as 
a    doormat.     Recently,    however,    both 


longer  novels,  and  it  offers  an  entertain- 
ing novelty  in  the  shape  of  unique  end- 
papers, designed  by  Miss  Blanche  Mac- 
Man  us  and  consisting  of  old-fashioned 
maps  illustrating  the  topographical  de- 
tails of  each  story.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  maps  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  while  the  artist  has  done  her 
work  with  conscientious  care,  she  is  not 
an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  Austen 
cult.  A  study  of  the  recently  published 
volume,  Jane  Austen,  Her  Homes  and 
Her  Friends,  in  which  the  localities  of 


Doctor  Sam  Johnson:  "Ras/ally  Mr.  Bos  well,  awake,  sir!  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  I 
only  lived  in  my  day  and  generation  I  would  have  had  no  trouble  : 
conversation  phonographedl" 


library  and  pocket  editions  have  multi- 
plied until  a  new  one  simply  complicates 
the  difficulty  of  choice.  In  some  ways, 
the  twelve -volume  set,  published  by  Rob- 
erts Brothers  about  ten  years  ago,  pos- 
sesses some  distinct  advantages.  The 
volumes  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
well-known  Dent  edition,  and  yet  small 
enough  to  be  held  comfortably  in  one 
hand;  and  in  addition  to  the  six  famous 
novels,  the  set  includes  The  Watsons 
and  the  fragmentary  Lady  Susan,  and 
a  collection  of  the  entertaining  Letters. 
The  Hampshire  Edition  is  less  preten- 
tious, yet  it  offers  some  distinct  attrac- 
tions. It  provides  a  convenient  singlc- 
voluine  edition  of  Emma  and  the  other 


the  stories  are  carefully  identified  with 
the  region  actually  in  Miss  Austen's  mind 
as  she  wrote,  would  have  been  a  substan- 
tial aid  to  making  a  map  that  would  stand 
the  test  of  investigation.  We  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  Miss  Mac- 
Manus's  conception  of  the  topography  of 
Highbury  and  its  environs,  in  Emma. 
The  relative  position  of  Hartfield  House 
and  Randall's  and  Don  well  Abbey  is  not 
at  all  what  wc  had  mentally  pictured  it, 
but  that  is  immaterial.  The  main  street 
of  Highbury  is  all  right,  with  the  Crown 
Inn  on  one  side,  where  the  memorable  ball 
took  place,  and  Mrs.  Bates's  house  on 
the  other,  and  Ford's  shop  a  little  further 
on,  where  Frank  Churchill  "took  out  his 
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freedom"  by  buying  a  pair  of  "York 
Tans."  But  what  really  does  trouble  us 
is  the  position  of  the  Richmond  Road  and 
the  Gypsy  encampment.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Frank  Churchill,  after 
rescuing  Harriet  from  the  gypsies,  look 
her  to  Xiart field  because  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  cramped  foot  and  in  a  fainting 
condition  and  "he  could  think  of  no  other 
place."  According  to  Miss  MacManus's 
map,  the  shortest  road  to  Hartfield  is  a 
matter  of  several  miles,  and  incidentally 
passes  through  the  town  of  Highbury, 


ner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
not  one  writer  out  of  five  hundred  of 
whom  this  can  be  conscientiously  said  by 
a  really  discriminating  critic.  There  arc 
many  authors  who  can  picture  what  they 
see — who  can  give  you  a  scries  of  por- 
traits taken  from  real  life,  as  true,  as  in-  ■ 
dividual,  and  incidentally  as  depressing, 
as  the  people  you  would  really  meet  in 
buried-alive  districts,  whether  in  Hamp- 
shire or  New  England  or  Arizona.  What 
they  cannot  get  is  the  touch  of  indulgent 
humour,   the  intelligent   sympathy,   that 


where  the  girl's  own  home  is.    If  he  could 
think  of  no  other  place,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  must  have  been  a  singu- 
larly   absent-minded    young    man.    But 
perhaps  there  is  some  explanation  which 
we  have  overlooked. 
tt 
It  is  quite  the  fashion  nowadays  when 
a  reviewer  wishes  to  be 
»     I*-  especially  gracious  to  a 

Mr..  Dad-.,.         nove,;st     Qf    ^j^     lif{, 

to   say   that   he   or   she 
has     caught     the    Jane     Austen     man- 


help  one  to  sec  some  redeeming  quality 
in  the  most  tedious  and  dull-witted,  and 
turn  even  their  very  dulncss  into  a  source 
of  entertainment.  There  is,  besides,  a 
certain  warm  and  homelike  comfort,  even 
if  of  a  rather  prosy  sort,  about  Miss  Aus- 
ten's village  life,  and  an  old-fashioned 
fragrance  about  her  flower-gardens  and 
hedgerows  that  are  rare  in  modem  fic- 
tion. In  fact,  there  is  just  one  English- 
woman writing  to-day  who  shows  this 
quality  to  an  appreciable  degree,  and  that 
is  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.     This  quality  is 
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not  apparent  in  all  her  work;  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  of  it  in  Harriott  Wick- 
en  or  in  Men  of  Marlowe  s.  You  find  it 
here  and  there  scattered  through  Folly 
Corner,  giving  by  contrast  a  tenser  strain, 
an  added  turn  of  the  screw  to  the  central 
drama.  In  Spindle  and  Plough  this  qual- 
ity is  more  accentuated.  The  book  is  im- 
bued  with  a  scent  of  newlv  turned  earth, 
of  field  and  farm  and  flower-garden — a 
sort  of  Georgic  in  prose,  and  an  essen- 
tially English  Georgic  at  that.  But  it  is 
in  her  new  story,  Robin  Brilliant,  pub- 
lished in  England  last  autumn  and  short- 
ly to  appear  in  this  country,  that  Mrs. 
Dudeney  has  given  herself  a  free  hand. 
As  a  story,  the  book  will  appeal  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  that  reached  by  her 
earlier  works — to  those  who,  like  Fitz- 
gerald, read  a  chapter  of  Jane  Austen 
every  night  because  she  is  "soothing,  like 
gruel."  The  fanners  and  farmers'  wives, 
the  village  gossips  who  congregate  in  the 
local  thread  and  needle  shop,  the  motley 
group  of  dull  middle-class  English  men 
and  women,  innocently  amusing,  pathet- 
ically tedious,  occupy  Mrs.  Dudeney  *s  at- 
tention in  the  present  volume,  often  at 
the  expense  of  the  central  plot.  And  yet 
to  those  who  have  been  carefully  follow- 
ing  the  development  of  this  keen-sighted 
author,  the  plot  has  a  rather  special  sig- 
nificance. 


The  striking  note  in  Mrs.  Dudeney 's 
books  lies  in  her  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  woman,  and  consciously 
or  unconsciously  she  has  developed  this 
conception  in  a  series  of  stories  that  have 
a  definite  logical  sequence.  Woman's 
love,  as  she  depicts  it,  is  of  a  dual  nature, 
a  struggle  between  two  opposing  in- 
stincts, the  instinct  of  sex  and  self-sur- 
render on  the  one  hand,  the  instinct  of 
revolt  against  masculine  domination  on 
the  other.  In  Pamela,  of  Folly  Corner, 
she  takes  a  case  where  the  instinct  of  self- 
surrender  is  supreme,  overpowering, 
driving  the  girl  from  home  and  comfort 
and  loving  care  into  exile  and  poverty 
and  imminent  disgrace.  In  Shalisha  Pil- 
grim, of  Spindle  and  Plough,  she  gives 
the  opposite  type — a  woman  whose  spirit 
of  revolt  leads  her  to  choose  for  years  the 
isolation  and  loneliness  of  celibacv  rather 
than  heed  the  stifled  voice  of  sex  and  na- 


ture. Robin  Brilliant,  the  heroine  of  the 
new  story,  is  a  third  type,  one  in  whom 
the  two  instincts  are  at  an  equipoise.  She 
probably  represents  a  large  proportion 
of  average  normal  women,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  to  many  readers  the  book  will 
savour  of  the  commonplace,  the  deja 
connu.  Yet  it  is  in  a  way  the  result  of 
observation  quite  as  subtle  as  any  of  her 
former  work.  Robin  is  one  of  those  wo- 
men who  find  a  sort  of  sensuous  pleas- 
ure in  prolonging  indefinitely  the  sus- 
pense of  courtship.  The  ardour  of 
unspoken  devotion,  the  subtle  caress  of 
a  glance,  fill  her  with  emotions  which  she 
is  loath  to  end  in  the  sober  prose  of  self- 
surrender  and  marriage.  And  so  she 
holds  her  lover  off  month  after  month, 
until  the  other  woman  comes  and  she 
loses  her  opportunity.  Of  the  latter 
chapters  of  the  story  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  enthusiastically.  There  is  a  sense 
of  strain  about  it,  of  unnatural  effort,  un- 
expected in  Mrs.  Dudeney  *s  work.  It 
will  not  convince  those  who  read  a  story 
for  the  story's  sake,  nor  is  it  of  the  sort 
that  Fitzgerald  would  have  found  sooth- 
ing. It  would  rather  have  proved  per- 
turbing to  him — like  Hugo  and  George 
Eliot  and  other  strenuous  novelists  of  his 
day. 


It  seems  inevitable  to  speak  of  Fitzger- 
ald at  a  time  when  two 
collected  editions  of  his 
works  are  appearing  sim- 
ultaneously. The  pomp 
and  vanity  of  limited  editions  and  vari- 
orum texts  seem  curiously  incongruous 
in  the  case  of  an  author  so  simple 
and  unassuming  as  Fitzgerald,  so  apolo- 
getic for  his  "small  escapades  in  print.'' 
And  yet  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  such 
a  text  and  a  careful  study  of  his  suc- 
cessive revisions  that  one  can  come 
to  appreciate  the  minute  and  patient 
labour  with  wrhich  Fitzgerald  accom- 
plished what  Edmund  Gossc  has  defined 
as  his  "coral-building  in  literature."  The 
first  of  the  two  new  editions  bears  the 
stamp  of  authority,  being  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  Fitzgerald's  literary 
executor,  under  whose  care  the  original 
edition  of  collected  works  appeared  in 
1883.  There  will  be  seven  volumes  in 
all,  uniform  in  style  with  the  standard 
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editions  of  Walter  Pater  and  Charles 
Kingsley.  The  edition  is  strictly  limited 
to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  numbered  sets, 
only  one-third  of  which  are  reserved  for 
America.  The  poet's  correspondence, 
which  has  been  published  at  intervals  un- 
der the  several  titles,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Letters 
of  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble  and  More 
Letters  of  Edzvard  Fitzgerald,  are  now 
for  the  first  time  included  with  his  other 
works  and  rearranged  in  chronological 
sequence.  The  Variorum  and  Definitive 
Edition,  to  which  Edmund  Gosse  con- 
tributes a  sympathetic  introduction,  is  a 
handsome  quarto  series  issued  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  George  Bentham.  It 
includes,  besides  his  other  writings,  re- 
prints of  the  complete  text  of  the  succes- 
sive editions  of  the  Rubdiydt,  the  Sala- 
man  and  Absdl  and  the  Exiphranor.  The 
fourth  volume,  which  has  just  appeared, 
contains  his  version  of  seven  plays  of 
Calderon,  and  the  facsimile  title-page  of 
the  original  edition  recalls  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  only  work  which  the  author 
had  the  courage  to  publish  under  his  own 
name,  an  adverse  and  incompetent  review 
in  the  Athen&um  having  quite  snuffed 
out  his  smouldering  ambition  for  literary 
fame.  This  is  also  a  limited  edition,  con- 
sisting of  325  numbered  sets. 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.   Jessie  Benton 

Fremont  in  December,  at 

The  Late  Jessie      the  age  of  seventy-eight, 

Beaten  Prlment      the   country   has   lost   a 

woman  who,  by  virtue  of 
the  important  part  she  played  in  days 
when  history  was  being  made  and  her 
prominence  throughout  a  long  career, 
came  to  be  known  among  her  admir- 
ers as  "the  first  lady  in  the  land."  A 
Virginian  by  birth,  endowed  with  un- 
common beauty  and  wit,  plunged  at  four- 
teen into  the  brilliant  society  which 
surrounded  her  famous  father,  Senator 
Benton,  in  Washington,  she  eloped  at  six- 
teen with  John  C.  Fremont,  and  her  sub- 
sequent life  became  a  series  of  events 
such  as  have  been  experienced  by  no 
other  American  woman.  As  the  wife  of 
Fremont,  widelv  known  as  the  "Path- 
finder,"  she  made  as  well  as  shared  his 
career.  He  explored,  but  she  made  his 
explorations  possible.  And  if  she  was 
not  actually  the  Pathfinder,  she  came  very 


near  being  the  general,  the  Governor  of 
California,  the  first  Senator  from  that 
State,  and  such  other  distinctions  as  her 
husband  attained.  Politics  were  as  the 
very  breath  of  her  nostrils.  That  he  did 
not  attain  the  Presidency  and  make  her 
literally  the  first  lady  in  the  land  was  not 
her  fault.  "Jessie"  was  the  watchword 
of  the  Fremont  Presidential  campaign; 
and  it  was  broadly  whispered  afterward 
that  if  the  lovely  Jessie  had  been  the 
actual  candidate,  she,  and  not  Buchanan, 
would  have  occupied  the  Presidential 
chair.  As  has  been  said  of  Madame  Ro- 
land, she  was  "une  femme  qui  etait  un 
grand  homme."  Yet  she  was  woman 
enough  to  prefer  to  shine  in  the  reflected 
light  of  her  husband's  achievements.  It 
was  her  avowed  creed  that  women  should 
shine  through,  and  not  above,  men,  and 
her  whole  life  was  an  evidence  of  this 
well-defined  intention  to  be  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  And  having  elected 
to  reign,  not  rule,  she  queened  it  royally 
in  whatever  condition  she  found  herself 
throughout  a  romantic  career,  which  em- 
braced such  extremes  as  the  perils  and 
privations  of  the  Western  frontier  and 
life  at  the  courts  of  Europe. 


How  General  Fremont  blazed  a  trail 
through  the  wilderness  and  helped  to  con- 
quer California  is  a  matter  of  history,  but 
few  know  that  his  explorations  for  the 
government  were  due  to  her  influence 
among  the  prominent  men  who  formed 
her  court  in  Washington.  Determined 
that  her  husband  should  succeed  in  spite 
of  the  strong  political  opposition  to  his 
schemes,  she  swept  every  obstacle  from 
his  path,  even  to  suppressing  the  or- 
ders recalling  him  after  he  had  started 
on  the  expedition  which  proved  the  most 
important  of  all.  At  that  time  she  was  in 
St.  Louis,  whither  she  had  accompanied 
her  husband  on  his  westward  travels. 
Leaving  her  there  in  her  father's  home, 
he  and  his  party  journeyed  into  Kansas, 
where  they  had  not  been  in  camp  but  a 
few  hours  when  a  mounted  messenger 
arrived  bearing  a  note  for  Mrs.  Fremont 
telling  the  "Pathfinder"  to  push  on  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  not  ask  the  rea- 
son why.  He  obeyed,  and  thus  she  saved 
the  expedition.  For  adverse  influences 
in  Washington  had  succeeded  in  having 
an  order  issued  recalling  him  to  the  capi- 
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tal.  Of  this  order,  which  arrived  in  St. 
Louis  after  his  departure,  he  knew  noth- 
ing; until  many  months  afterward.  Mrs. 
Fremont  having  charge  of  his  mail, 
opened  and  read  it,  and  thrn  ignored  it 
so  far  as  Washington  was  concerned  un- 
til her  returning  messenger  brought  her 
the  assurance  that  her  husband  had  jour- 
neyed beyond  the  reach  of  the  authorities. 
Then  she  informed  the  government  that 
she  had  neither  forwarded  the  order  nor 
informed  her  husband  of  it.  and  that  the 
expedition  was  well  on  its  way.  To  defy 
official  orders  was  a  good  deal  of  a  respon- 
sibility for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  but  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  act  for  what  she  thought 
were  the  best  interests  of  her  husband  and 
her  country ;  and  every  American  owes 
her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  permitting 
nothing  to  interfere  with  plans  which  not 
only  opened  up  the  countrv  but  led  to  the 
possession  of  California,  which  territory 
she  was  later  instrumental  in  bringing 
into  the  Union  as  a  free  State. 
•t 
Of  those  exciting  days  in  California 
Mrs.  Fremont  has  told  entertainingly  in 
a  little  volume  entitled  A  Year  of  Amer- 
ican Travel.  This  was  her  first  literary 
effort,  but  so  great  was  its  success  that  it 
was  quickly  followed  by  other  reminis- 
cences, among  which  are  the  books  cdted 
Souvenirs  of  My  Time,  Story  of  the 
Guard  and  A  Sketch  of  Senator  Fremont. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  Mrs.  Fremont 
had  completed  an  elaborate  piece  of  lit- 
erary work  on  which  she  had  been  en- 
gaged for  years — the  reminiscences  of 
her  husband  and  her  father,  which  will 
be  her  autobiography  as  well.     For  this 


she  selected  from  a  vast  store  a  valuable 
set  of  photographs,  and  as  she  knew  all 
the  distinguished  i  II en  and  women  of  her 
country  for  a  period  covering  seventy 
years,  the  book  will  prove  a  most  inter- 
esting addition  to  biographical  literature. 
The  closing  years  of  Mrs.  Fremont's  life 
were  passed  in  a  rose- embowered  cottage, 
presented  to  her  by  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia. Forced  to  live  in  a  wheel-chair 
during  the  last  three  years,  she  never 
gave  the  impression  of  invalidism,  but 
received  her  world  like  an  empress  seated 
on  a  throne.  Physically  of  large  build,  she 
retained  her  majestic  mien  and  regal  pose 
of  head,  while  the  beauty  of  her  face  was 
enhanced  by  the  gracious  smile  with 
which  she  welcomed  her  visitors.  To 
the  most  casual  caller  it  was  evident  that 
this  great  lady  kept  her  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  world.  National  and  inter- 
national affairs  were  of  the  keenest  inter- 
est to  her,  and  no  one  was  more  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  current  events.  An 
omnivorous  reader,  she  devoured  the  pa- 
pers and  magazines,  while  books  old  and 
new  were  her  delight.  The  person  who 
brought  her  something  to  read  was  sure 
of  an  additional  welcome.  In  the  fashion 
of  her  younger  days,  she  carried  on  a 
voluminous  correspondence  with  persons 
of  distinction  the  world  over,  one  of  the 
most  valued  of  her  correspondents  being 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  whose  friendship 
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she  made  during  days  when  each  in  her 
way  was  a  queen. 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  have  had 
anything  from  George  Moore  in  book 
form.  Sister  Theresa  was  the  last,  and 
that  appeared  in  the  summer  of  igoi. 
The  new  book  by  him  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished early  this  month  is  to  be  called 
The  Untitled  Field.  It  will  contain  the 
work  which  its  author  has  done  since  he 
began  to  make  a  special  study  of  Celtic 
life,  and  to  show  such  enthusiasm  in  the 
Irish  language. 

« 
The  announcement  is  made  that  Mr. 
Albert   Vandam    has    in 
a  n«w  Book        the  press  a  new  volume 
Aib«^«d.-..    entitle«?  Men  and  Man- 
tiers  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic and  that  it  is  to  appear  in  England 


some  time  this  month.  The  announcement 
somehow  does  not  impress  us  very  deep- 
ly. Mr.  Vandam's  My  Paris  Note-Book 
was  a  disappointing  volume,  and  we  can 
expect  tittle  more  from  the  forthcoming 
book.  As  a  chronicler  of  events  with 
which  he  has  had  some  real  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Vandam  is  far  from  being  the  most 
interesting  of  scribes.  It  was  in  his 
"literary  fake"  An  Englishman  in  Paris 
that  he  reached  heights  as  an  entertainer 
which  he  will  probably  never  reach  again. 
Of  course  in  writing  about  events  which 
happened  years  before  he  was  born,  he 
was  not  trammelled  by  mere  facts,  and 
that  may  account  for  much.  At  any  rate, 
wc  have  given  up  hoping  for  anything  so 
amusing  as  his  "personal  reminiscences" 
of  the  elder  Dumas,  Balzac,  Eugene  Sue, 
Beranger,  and  other  great  men  of  the' 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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Kingsgate  Street,  Holbom,  London,  is 
now  closed  to  traffic  and  the  old  buildings 
are  being  demolished.  It  was  in  Kings- 
gate  Street  that  Mrs.  Gamp  lived,  and 
there  she  received  a  historic  visit  from 
Mr.  Pecksniff.  Mrs.  Gamp  lodged  at  a 
bird-fancier's  next  door  but  one  to  the 
celebrated  mutton- pie  shop,  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  original  cats'-meat  ware- 
house. There  was  a  cats'-meat  warehouse 
in  the  street  till  recently,  though  neither 
the  bird-fancier's  nor  the  mutton-pie  es- 
tablishment could  be  found. 


passed  an  entire  winter  in  Washington, 
where  every  member  of  importance  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  regularly  visited  her 
parlours.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Charming  and 
Emerson  were  among  her  American 
friends.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  her 
two  books,  Society  in  America  and  Retro- 
spect of  Western  Travel,  which  Ameri- 
cans found  in  pleasant  contrast  to  Mrs. 
Trollope's  caustic  criticisms  which  had 
appeared  a  few  years  before,  and  which 
had  stung  the  whole  country  to  anger. 
Miss  Martineau  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
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It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  we 
were   recalling  here   the 
««£-«..         unhappy  story  of  Letitia 
Born  i80i.         E-  Landon  ("L.  E.  L.") 
and  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  nobody  seemed  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  her  centenary.    Another  centenary 
that  was   ignored  last   year,  except   for 
some  casual  comment  in  the  English  lit- 
erary papers,  was  that  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau, who  was  born  June  I2th,  1802, 
just   two  months   before   Miss   Landon. 
This  neglect  is  the  more  curious  because 
Miss  Martineau  was  at  one  time  a  person 
very    much    considered    in    the    United 
States.    She  came  to  this  country  in  1834, 
after  having  won  a  good  deal  of  a  lit- 
erary reputation  in  England,  and  during 
the  next  two  years  made  an  almost  tri- 
umphal tour  of  the  whole  country.     She 


line  of  authors.  She  died  in  the  summer 
of  1876.  From  what  her  contempora- 
ries have  said  of  her  personal  appearance, 
the  accompanying  portrait,  which  is  by 
Maclise,  must  be  considered  highly  flat- 
tering. William  Maginn,  the  truculent 
Fraserianwhosenamehad  been  connected 
with  that  of  Miss  Landon  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  lady's  reputation, 
ungallantly  hinted  that  no  one  who  in- 
spected Miss  Martineau's  portrait  would 
wonder  at  her  celibate  proclivities,  or 
would  be  likely  to  attempt  the  seduction 
of  the  "fair  philosopher"  from  her  doc- 
trines on  the  population  question.  Thom- 
as Moore  addressed  her  in  a  parody: 
"Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Blue." 

Thackeray  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
title  of  a  work  by  General  James  Grant 
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Wilson,  now  in  preparation,  to  be  issued 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  This  idi- 
tion  de  luxe  will  contain  about  one  hun- 
dred illustrations,  including  about  fifteen 
full-page  Thackeray  portraits  by  D'Or- 
say,  Doyle.  Leech,  Maclise  and  others, 
also  facsimile  letters  containing  delight- 
ful pen-and-ink  drawings  by  Doyle  and 
Thackeray.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
American  letters,  as  well  as  the  illustra- 
tions, will  appear  in  General  Wilson's 
two  volumes  for  the  first  time.  Any 
Thackeray ans  possessing  drawings  by 
the  great  author,  who  are  desirous  of 
contributing   to   the  illustration   of  this 


work,  will  please  communicate  with  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

When  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson's  book.  The 
African  Nights,  appeared 
"hi<h«b  two   years  ago,   we   did 

Maua."  an  that  we  could  to  get 
the  public  to  read  it ;  for 
it  was  not  as  other  "books  of  the  day." 
The  stories  in  it  were  saturated  with 
the  true  colour  of  Mohammedan  Africa — 
not  merely  tinted  with  it  in  an  amateur- 
ish way  as  are  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  tales 
in  Donovan  Pasha.      Mr.  Dawson's  ex- 
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traordinary  revelations  of  the  lawless  life 
which  Europeans  live  in  Morocco  and 
down  the  Gold  Coast  were  vivid,  fierce, 
and  often  brutal ;  but  you  felt  their  truth. 
The  hot  sun  of  the  South  blazed  through 
them,  and  the  trail  of  strange  passions 
was  woven  into  them.  They  startled 
and  they  fascinated,  even  if  at  times  they 
repelled.  One  of  the  longest  of  them  was 
entitled  "The  Annals  of  a  Saintly 
House."  It  was  the  curious  story  of 
a  Moorish  shareef  who  marries  an  Eng- 
lishwoman whose  earlier  life  contained  a 
secret.  In  reality,  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story  was  written  by  Mr.  Dawson 
then;  yet  its  bizarre  blending  of  English 
conventionality,  French  opportunity  and 
Oriental  mystery  was  unique.     One  got 


a  series  of  immensely  picturesque  impres- 
sions of  London,  Trouville  and  Tangier 
all  flashed  before  the  mind,  and  the  end, 
which  was  not  in  reality  the  end,  these  left 
one  piqued  and  eager  for  the  inevitable 
sequel  which  could  be  felt  but  not  clearly 
known. 


Now  comes  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  a  book  by 
Mr.  Dawson  (Hidden  Manna)  devoted 
wholly  to  the  telling  of  that  sequel; 
and  a  most  extraordinary  book  it  is. 
The  intimate  knowledge  behind  its  pages 
is  astonishing.  The  use  to  which  the 
author  puts  his  knowledge  is  a  reve- 
lation of  his  power  for  sustained  effort. 
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The  Morocco  of  the  book  is  as  actual 
and  as  impressive  as  the  India  of  Kim, 


and  the  story  as  a  story  gets  hold  of  you 
and  will  not  let  you  go.  We  suggest  but 
two  possible  defects  which  occurred  to  us 
in  reading  it.  Ben  Hassan,  the  hero,  is 
too  much  idealised,  and  the  White  Beggar 
— that  mongrel  of  unspeakable  antece- 
dents— istoo  thoroughly  and  quite  impos- 
sibly transformed  into  an  incarnate  Pen- 
ance. Mr.  Dawson  has  here  let  go  his 
grip  upon  the  true  Eastern  nature,  and 
has  allowed  a  touch  of  Western  sentiment 
to  mar  the  reality  of  his  picture.  Yet  even 
this,  we  dare  say,  by  the  majority  of  read- 
ers will  be  counted  as  a  merit. 


Mr.  Dawson  himself  is  a  strange, 
somewhat  unsocial  man,  who  has  seen 
and  experienced  many  remarkable  things 
in  his  crowded  life.  He  shuns  the  lit- 
erary paragrapher,  and  thus  is  less  known 
than  he  deserves  to  be.  Yet  he  does  not 
care  for  this ;  but  he  loves  best  to  cut  loose 
from  the  bonds  of  our  Frankish  civilisa- 
tion and  to  go,  carrying  his  life  in  his 
hand,  into  places  and  among  people 
whose  ways  and  moods  are  almost  unin- 
telligible to  those  who  have  not  learned 
them  by  long  intimacy  as  Mr.  Dawson 
has. 


FUTILITY 


From  out  the  sordid  past  a  cry — 

"Defeat !     Defeat !     Defeat !" 
Once  hope  was  high, 

But  now  I  bow  my  head — 'tis  meet. 

Out  from  the  future  grey,  a  voice — 

"Arise,  endure  thy  pain !" 
Thine  not  the  choice, 

But  struggle  on — to  fall  again. 

Roscoe  Crosby  Oaige. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  BURLESQUERS 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Eaton  Stan- 
nard  Barrett,  belongs  to  those  satirical 
romancers  who  may  be  roughly  classed 
as  sociological  burlesquers.  Such  bur- 
lesquers  are  in  truth  creative  critics,  to 
whom  life  and  literature  seem  so  inex- 
tricably blended  that  although  express- 
ing themselves  in  comedy,  they  are,  at 
bottom,  the  gravest  censors  of  artificial- 
ity and  affectation,  of  any  departure  from 
the  laws  of  nature  and  common  sense. 
Whether  using  prose  or  verse,  such  writ- 
ers differ  from  mere  parodists,  in  that 
parody  simply  mimics  a  particular  ex- 
ample, ridiculously  paraphrasing  and 
exaggerating  salient  points,  while  seri- 
ous burlesque  epitomises  not  only  whole 
schools  of  writing  but  also  their  conse- 
quent influence  upon  society. 

The  Rejected  Addresses  are  of  course 
the  perfect  instance  of  parody  at  its  most 
restricted,  but  they  are  hard  pressed  by 
Thackeray  and  Bret  Harte.  "And  so 
is  the  Pope  of  Rome/'  said  Codlingsby, 
rising  to  great  heights  of  humorous  ex- 
aggeration, but  only  touching  one  pro- 
duction of  one  eccentric  writer  who  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  no  school,  and  repre- 
sented no  movement.  A  purely  mechani- 
cal test  serves  to  distinguish  the  paro- 
dist from  the  true  burlesquer.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enjoy  the  former  without  be- 
ing quite  conversant  with  its  original 
Miss  Mix's  "I  saw  from  the  way  that 
he  wiped  his  feet  on  my  dress  that  he  had 
quite  forgotten  me,"  must  fall  entirely 
flat  on  a  reader  unfamiliar  with  Mr. 
Rochester's  blandishing  ways,  while  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  comparative- 
ly few  of  those  who  sincerely  delight  in 
Don  Quixote  or  Les  Precieuses  Ridicu- 
les have  more  than  a  theoretical  acquaint- 
ance with  Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  Le  Grand 
Cyrus  and  the  effusions  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet.  Hence  it  comes  that  no 
parody  can  hope  to  survive  its  special 
victim,  while  the  satirical  romance  may 
retain  permanent  interest  as  an  impor- 
tant footnote  on  contemporary  history. 
There  is  no  rule  without  its  exception, 
and  Joseph  Andrews  defies  classification, 
but  for  an  excellent  reason.  After  de- 
voting some  ten  chapters  to  demolishing 
Pamela,  Fielding's  creative  genius  took 
the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  made  off, 
passing  from  parody  of  Richardson  to 


the  genuine  high  comedy  of  Parson 
Adams. 

With  the  increased  making  and  read- 
ing of  books,  the  burlesquer's  power  has 
steadily  lessened.  When  one  twelve- 
month sees  the  simultaneous  success  of 
Sir  Richard  Calmady,  The  Virginian, 
The  House  With  the  Green  Shutters, 
Mrs.  IViggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  and 
Dorothy  Vernon,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  satirist  finds  no  common  denominator 
for  the  tendency  of  current  literature.  It 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this  dif- 
fusion of  tastes,  that  while  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges  may  overhear  in  Arcady,  and 
Mr.  Dooley  continues  to  pick  off  indi- 
vidual absurdities,  there  can  be  no  gen- 
eral focus  such  as,  in  1752,  gave  point  to 
Mrs.  Lenox's  Arabella,  or  the  Female 
Quixote,  and  enabled  Eaton  Stannard 
Barrett,  in  181 3,  to  give  a  deathblow  to 
the  lingering  inanities  of  Olivia,  or  the 
Nymph  of  the  Valley;  Pierre  and  Ade- 
line, or  the  Romance  of  the  Castle;  The 
Heart  and  Fancy,  or  Valsinore. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Eng- 
lish fiction  was  at  an  impossibly  low  ebb. 
Reacting  from  the  realism  of  Smollett, 
Stern  and  Fielding,  responding  to  Rich- 
ardson's demand  for  a  higher  moral  tone, 
novel  writers  had  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rousseau  and  the  German  Ro- 
mantics, bringing  forth  something  bas- 
tard and  insincere,  neither  a  picture  of 
life,  nor  the  reflection  of  a  real  mental 
condition.  Nor  was  the  taste  for  such 
nonsense  confined  to  silly  young  ladies, 
since  a  wit  of  Walpole's  fineness  had 
not  scrupled  to  wrjte  The  Castle  of 
Otranto,  and  a  cultivated  man  like 
"Monk"  Lewis  not  only  reeled  off  ro- 
mances in  this  style,  but  admired  the 
same  mode  in  other  writers  and  was 
thrilled  to  the  core  by  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho.  While  greater  people  were 
content  unquestioningly  to  accept  pre- 
vailing fashions,  it  was  given  to  an  ob- 
scure Irishman  to  rate  contemporary 
foibles  with  that  aloofness  which  is  the 
special  gift  of  the  true  burlesquer.  Ire- 
land indeed  seems  the  pioneer  of  com- 
mon sense  in  literature,  with  Lydia  Lan- 
guish and  Maria  Edgeworth  represent- 
ing "Before"  and  "After." 

The  meagre  accounts  of  Barrett's  life 
are  considerably  at  variance.     It  is  cer- 
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tain  that  he  was  born  at  Cork  in  1785, 
but  while  one  authority  states  that  he 
was  educated  in  Ireland,  a  schoolmate 
writes  to  Notes  and  Queries,  in  1855,  of 
his  being  at  school  in  Surrey.  The  old 
gentleman  records  without  a  flicker  of 
amusement  that  a  play  from  Barrett's 
pen  was  given  with  such  success  that 
the  head  master  forbade  any  further  ven- 
tures, lest  the  school  should  get  a  name 
for  encouraging  theatrical  tastes.  Al- 
though Barrett  entered  as  a  student  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  there  is  no  proof  of 
his  being  called  to  the  Bar,  but  he  was 
soon  in  the  field  as  a  writer,  and  till  his 
death,  in  1820,  continued  to  pour  out  a 
quantity  of  political  pamphlets,  plays  and 
novels,  some  full  of  talent,  some  poor, 
but  none  without  flashes  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy. If  the  taste  is  often  doubtful,  at 
least  it  was  the  taste  of  Barrett's  day ;  the 
wit  is  incontestably  his  own  as  in  such 
passages  (in  The  Rising  Sun:  A  Serio- 
Comic  Romance)  as  describe  Sheridan 
visiting  Hell  in  a  dream,  where  "Wan- 
dering further  afield,  I  beheld  the  ghost 
of  Dr.  J-S-N,  but  would  you  believe  it! 
he  was  playing  on  a  kit  and  teaching 
boys  and  girls  to  dance.  I  endeavoured 
to  draw  him  into  conversation,  but  he 
turned  away,  growling  out  that  every 
newcomer  from  above  brought  him  such 
tidings  of  the  infamous  aspersions  that 
had  been  cast  upon  his  memory  by  his 
biographers,  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing 
any  more  news."  On  the  same  occasion, 
Sheridan  finds  an  elderly  spirit  employed 
in  making  dirt  pies  with  a  parcel  of  boys. 
This  proves  to  be  Swift;  but  Shake- 
speare's benign  and  tranquil  shade  sits 
under  a  tree  happily  perusing  the  works 
of  Sterne. 

Criticism,  not  politics,  was  Barrett's 
real  element,  and  while  he  was  quick  to 
see  the  value  of  the  phrase  "All  the  Tal- 
ents" as  a  weapon  against  the  ministry 
which  was  so  rash  as  to  utter  it,  the  two 
volumes  of  dialogues  bearing  that  title, 
in  which  he  attacked  Greenville  and 
Lansdowne  after  the  manner  of  Church- 
ill's Rosciad,  though  stinging  enough  in 
their  day,  now  interest  us  rather  by  stray 
bits  of  comment,  than  from  any  perma- 
nent merit  of  the  squibs  themselves. 

His  long  poem,  Wofnan,  a  piece  of 
characterless  versification,  possesses 
the  point  of  being  an  unmistakable 
Women's  Rights  document  at  a  period 


when  the  sapient  Quarterly  Review 
marked  "We  consider  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  station  which  the  female 
sex  should  hold  in  society  as  long  since 
settled  in  theory,  and  pretty  generally  re- 
duced to  practice." 

Barrett's   contemporaries   greatly   ad- 
mired the  lines : 

Not  she  with  traitorous  kiss  her  master  stung, 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unfaithful  tongue; 
She,  when  apostles  fled,  could  danger  brave* 
Last  at  his  Cross  and  earliest  at  his  grave. 

Oddly  enough,  no  curiosity  hunter  has 
noted  the  coincidence  of  the  following : 

Companion  of  his  groom,  the  clown  confounds 
Subservient  Woman  with  his  horte  and  hounds. 

Having  come  in  for  a  turn  among  the 
English  bards  and  Scotch  reviewers — 


On  All  the  Talents  vent  your  venal  splu*., 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 

Barrett  scores  Byron  with  much  zest, 
admonishing  him : 

Leave    English,    B-R-N-,    ay,    and    England, 

too, 
The  Persic — Turcic — Arabic  for  you. 
Buy  an  Ionian  isle,  there  naturalise 
Old  words,  and  with  seraglios  colonise. 

And  again 

Stern  boy!  whom  naught  but  discontent  can 

please, 
Made  barbarous  by  refinement,  fierce  by  ease. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Place  him  in  heaven  (poetic  license  may), 
His  soul  will  mutter  at  eternal  day. 

Epigram  was  Barrett's  natural  medi- 
um, and  flows  from  his  pen  with  a  swing 
which  has  not  yet  wholly  lost  its  vigour. 
His  literary  judgments  are  often  well  in 
advance  of  his  time,  as  when  he  de- 
clares— 

Thus  Moore's  sweet  lines  with  too  much  tinsel 

glow, 

and  no  sufferer  from  modern  dialect 
stories  could  show  more  antagonism  tow- 
ard that  obvious  form  of  picturesque- 
ness.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "write  in  the 
style   which   prevailed   before   language 
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had  attained  its  utmost  purity?  Why 
use  the  worse  weapon  when  the  better 
may  be  had?  Is  it  because  such  lan- 
guage was  spoken  in  those  times?  I 
deny  that  such  language  was  spoken  at 
any  time.  Were  a  Scotch  minstrel  to 
rise  from  his  grave,  he  could  not  under- 
stand half  of  it.  Mr.  Scott,  I  think,  has 
dropped  a  good  many  of  his  4I  wisV  and 
'I  weens'  and  'by  my  fays ;'  neither  has  he 
adopted  the  new  fashion  of  sanctifying 
his  words.  Sayeth  for  says,  spake  for 
spoke,  brake  for  broke,  unto  for  to,  etc., 
are  capriccios  for  the  day." 

The  normal  in  life  as  well  as  in  lan- 
guage was  an  inherent  part  of  Barrett's 
creed,  and  he  shows  scant  sympathy  for 
"Modern  novels  whose  heroines  are  ever 
the  quintessence  of  perfection,  except  as 
to  the  personal  failings  of  the  young  lady 
who  possesses  a  body  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  complaining  nature."  His  an- 
tipathy to  degenerate  sentimentalists  at 
length  found  expression  in  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  fooling  ever  written.  The 
Heroine,  or  the  Adventures  of  Cheru- 
bina.  Most  public  libraries  of  any 
standing  have  a  copy  or  two  of  this  rare 
little  volume,  of  which  a  witty  New  Eng- 
lander  remarked  that  for  a  private  fami- 
ly to  own  even  the  Baltimore  reprint  of 
1835  is  the  American  equivalent  to  hav- 
ing a  family  name  appear  in  Magna 
Charta. 

Cherubina's  adventures  and  emotions 
surpass  those  of  Julie,  Clarissa,  Corinne, 
Emily,  Harriet  and  Adeline.  She  is 
more  ingenuous  than  Evelina,  more 
irresistible  than  Charlotte,  but  beyond 
this  she  herself  is  a  distinct  creation. 
While  ridiculing  her  prototypes,  Barrett 
has  drawn  an  enchanting  and  only  slight- 
ly fantastic  portrait  of  those  delightful 
beings  who  habitually  commit  amazing 
follies,  from  their  harmless  foible  of  con- 
founding windmills  and  giants,  basins 
with  helmets.  Granted  a  certain  neces- 
sary exaggeration,  Cherubina  is  a  pos- 
sible person  of  a  perfectly  recognisable 
type,  and  it  is  to  this  element  of  truth,  as 
well  as  to  an  invincible  gayety,  that  the 
epic  of  her  adventures  owes  an  imperish- 
able vitality  which  makes  it  thoroughly 
readable  to-dav. 

Cherry  Wilkinson,  daughter  of  a  well- 
to-do  gentleman  farmer,  becomes  quite 
addled  from  an  overdose  of  fiction, 
and  through  the  machinations  of  a  dis- 


charged governess  is  led  to  believe  that 
she  is  an  illustrious  scion  of  nobility, 
wrongfully  appropriated  by  her  putative 
father.  She  is  confirmed  in  this  belief  by 
seeing  the  attractively  aristocratic  names 
Gwynne  and  De  Willoughby  on  an  old 
lease,  which  she  mistakes  for  a  genealogi- 
cal document.  These  suspicions  are  put 
beyond  all  doubt  by  her  finding  among 
poor  farmer  Wilkinson's  papers  an 
ancient  picture  of  a  "Young  and  beauti- 
ful female  superbly  dressed,  and  under- 
neath in  large  letters,  Nell  Gwynne." 
Evidently  her  real  mamma!  She 
promptly  decides,  as  the  Lady  Cherubina 
de  Willoughby,  to  start  forthwith  on  a 
journey  through  the  world,  in  search  of 
this  bereaved  and  unhappy  parent.  Re- 
membering Clarissa's  laudible  efforts  in 
the  matter  of  clothes,  she  is  much  occu- 
pied with  setting  out  properly  equipped, 
for  "as  some  benevolent  duchess  may 
possibly  receive  me  into  her  family,  and 
her  son  persecute  me,  I  may  as  well  look 
decent,  you  know."  Adventures  natu- 
rally come  fast  and  thick;  like  the  Tris- 
trams  in  Anthony  Hope's  story,  she  pos- 
sesses the  attribute  of  making  life  end- 
lessly interesting  to  any  company  in 
which  she  finds  herself.  Playing  the 
game  of  romance  by  the  rules,  she  is  be- 
trayed into  situations  each  more  equivo- 
cal than  the  last,  from  which,  however, 
native  wit  and  sound  instincts  invariably 
rescue  her.  To  the  sublimity  of  Don 
Quixote  she  adds  a  dash  of  Sancho 
Panza's  shrewdness  and  darts  like  a  radi- 
ant storm  centre  through  a  maze  of  liber- 
tines, street  rabble,  actors  and  assem- 
blages of  the  first  fashion,  astonished  to 
find  that  she  grows  hungry  without  a 
proper  supply  of  food,  shabby  and  dirty 
when  lacking  soap  and  raiment. 

Eighteenth-century  fun  sparkles  on 
every  page,  although  the  quick  style  is 
at  times  most  modern  in  its  apt  conden- 
sation. The  descriptions  and  character- 
isations are  patterns  of  neatness.  A  bud- 
ding poet,  one  Higginson,  "seems  to 
be  one  of  those  men  who  spend 
their  lives  in  learning  how  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  live,  how  they  spoke,  ate, 
what  were  their  coins,  houses,  but 
neglect  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  own 
times."  The  poet  is  rendered  speechless 
throughout  dinner  by  her  beauty,  and 
only  opens  his  mouth  to  ask  for  "a  bit  of 
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lambkin."  During  troubles  in  which  he 
becomes  involved  through  devotion  to 
her,  "two  footmen  appear,  carrying  a 
large  meal  sack  full  of  Higginson,"  a 
piece  of  word  painting  as  happy  as  any 
in  Dickens. 

The  narrative  is  well  studded  with  de- 
liriously misapplied  quotations — "Bullets 
flew  around  me  thick  as  hail  and  whistled 
as  they  went  for  want  of  thought."  An 
ugly  woman's  teeth  are  "like  angels' 
visits,  few  and  far  between."  Montmor- 
enci,  the  mock  hero,  makes  love  in  a 
fashion  that  has  the  elusive  quality  of 
burlesquing  passages  which  seem  incapa- 
ble of  being  exaggerated,  and  Cherubina 
comments :  "What  he  was  about  to  say  I 
know  not;  something  mysterious,  I 
should  think,  by  the  knotting  of  his 
brows.  However,  he  snatched  up  his 
spear  and  helmet,  made  a  low  bow,  laid 
his  hand  to  his  heart  and  stalked  from 
the  chamber.  Interesting  Youth !  I  then 
ran  in  debt  for  some  millinery,  drank 
hartshorn  and  chafed  my  temples." 
Montmorenci  also  concocts  epistles  in 
Lovelace's  best  style:  "I  write  on  my 
knees,  and  the  paper  is  blistered  with 
my  tears,  but  I  have  dried  it  with  my 
sighs."  (See  Clarissa,  "I  write  on  one 
knee,  kneeling  on  the  other,"  etc.) 

The  young  lady  is  a  good  deal  puzzled 
over  the  theoretical  and  applied  ethics  of 
kissing,  and  confesses,  "1  am  sure  I  never 
shall  attain  hardihood  enough  to  ravish 
a  salute  from  a  man's  mouth  as  the  di- 
vine Heloise  did,  who  once  run  at  St. 
Preux  and  astonished  him  with  the  most 
balmy  and   remarkable   kiss  on   record. 


Poor  fellow,  he  was  never  the  same  after 
it." 

Having  enjoyed  a  meteoric  career  in 
London,  the  Heroine  reaches  Gywnne 
Castle,  where  the  fine  lady  in  possession 
finds  much  diversion  in  humouring  this 
odd  guest  to  the  top  of  her  bent,  in- 
dulging Cherubina  in  a  coronation 
scene  a  la  Corinne  and  a  horror  chapter 
outdoing  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  The  workman- 
ship throughout  is  too  close  and  well 
knit  for  quotation,  but  the  mirth  con- 
tinues unabated  till  within  a  few  pages 
of  the  end,  when  the  Heroine  sees  the 
error  of  her  ways  and  yields  to  a  grow- 
ing inclination  for  her  pleasant  lover,  the 
faithful  Stuart. 

After  romping  along  without  a  trace 
of  didacticism,  the  author  suddenly  feels 
impelled  to  add  a  solemn  word  of  warn- 
ing, emphatically  asserting  that  these 
misfortunes  would  he  most  unlikely  to 
befall  any  young  lady  who  confined  her 
reading  to  such  unexceptionable  works 
as — -zs—Rassclast  A  sympathetic  reader 
will  rapidly  forget  this  passage,  re- 
membering only  the  light-hearted  sani- 
ty which  entitles  The  Adventures  of 
Cherubina  to  its  own  modest  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  Apart  from  mere  cleverness, 
Barrett's  unpretending  little  volume  has 
a  certain  deeper  significance.  While  the 
great  luminaries.  Moliere  and  Cervantes, 
blaze  with  undimned  vigour,  this  smaller 
rushlight  burns  steadily  alongside  and 
still  sheds  useful  rays  on  the  history  of 
the  human  race  as  set  forth  in  fiction. 
Afary  Moss. 


LOVE'S  WAITING-TIME 

O  love,  not  yet !  .  .  .  Sweet,  let  us  keep  our  love 

Wrapped  round  with  sacred  mystery  awhile, 

Waiting  the  secret  of  the  coming  years, 

That  come  not  yet,  not  yet  .  .  .  sometime  .  .  .  not  yet  .  .  . 

Oh,  yet  a  little  while  our  love  may  grow !  .  .  . 
When  it  has  blossomed  it  will  haply  die. 
Feed  it  with  lipless  kisses,  let  it  sleep, 
Bedded  in  dear  denial  yet  some  while,  .  .  . 
Oh,  yet  a  little  while,  a  little  while ! 

So  sweet  it  is  to  stand  but  just  apart, 

To  know  each  other  better,  and  to  keep 

The  soft,  delicious  sense  of  two  that  touch,  .  .  . 

Till  comes  at  last  love's  own  great  passion-sweep 

To  make  us  one,  indeed — sometime  .  .  .  sometime  .  .  . 

Yet  not  to-night  ...  let  but  the  lightest  breath 
Touch  my  hair  softly  ...  let  us  read  the  book 
Of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  till  we  pause 
To  dream  the  story  out — not  live  it  yet, 
Sweet  love,  not  yet  .  .  .  sometime. 

Sometime,  sometime  .  .  . 
Sometime  our  lips  may  meet,  and  all  our  \\  ,^0.. 
Melt  into  one  embrace  that  sums  the  world 
Close-clasped  within  the  circle  of  our  arms. 
Yet  not,  yet  not  to-night.    Sometime,  sometime  .  .  . 
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Sometime,  sometime  .  .  . 

Mv  love,  O  sweet  sometime!  .  .  . 
And  yet  the  time  that  is  not  that  sweet  time, 
The  rich  and  wondrous  waiting-time  of  love  I 

Is  sweeter,  sweeter,  with  its  lingering  sweet.  ... 
A  little  while,  sweet  love  .  .  .  not  yet  .  .  .  sometime  ... 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
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ROBERT  MACAIRE,  THE  FRENCH  PECKSNIFF 


When  Thackeray  was  a  young  man 
and  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Paris, 
one  of  Iiis  great  delights  was  Monsieur 
Robert  Macaire.  that  character  through 
which  Philipon  and  Daumier,  sliut  off 
from  political  caricature  by  the  stringent 
laws  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  Louis 
Philippe,  satirised  the  prevailing  cant, 
knavery,  quackery  and  humbug  of  their 
time.  Thackeray  considered  Macaire  a 
compound  of  Fielding's  Blucskin  and 
Goldsmith's  Beau  Tibhs.  for  when  Thack- 
eray wrote.  Dickens's  Pecksniff  hail  not 
yet  appeared  to  become  typical  of  the 
Fnglish  hypocrisy  and  humbug  of  the 
day.  Macaire  bad  the  dirt  and  dandy- 
ism of  lllueskin  with  the  philosophy  of 
Beau  Tibhs:  sometimes  be  was  made 
to  swindle,  but  where  he  could  get 
a  shilling  more,  M.  Macaire  would 
murder  without  scruple :  everything  he 
^S**  i.is  tlone  with  bland  impertur- 
bability, and  he  accompanied  his  ac- 
tions with  fine  philosophical  remarks. 
Macaire  bad  a  companion.  Bertrand,  his 
foil  ami  the  recipient  of  his  jokes.  Ber- 
tram! was  just  as  much  of  a  rogue,  but 
lacked  Macaire's  dash  and  genius.  The 
blows  meant  for  Macaire  would  always 
somehow  fall  on  Bertrand's  head.  Driven 
out  of  political  life,  in  which  he  made 
his  first  appearance,  Macaire  soon  found 
his  way  to  the  Bar,  to  the  Bourse,  into 
the  medical  profession,  to  the  stage  and 
into  society.  F.vcrywhcre  he  went  his 
creators  used  him  to  satirise  some 
swindle  or  humbug.  It  was  a  lime  when 
France  was  afflict ed  with  a  fever  for 
speculation,  and  of  course  Macaire  was 
not  behind  his  compatriots  in  this  re- 
spect. In  one  of  the  first  prints  of  the 
collection,   Macaire   discoursed   to   Ber- 


tram! of  His  projects.  "Bertrand,"  he 
said,  "I  adore  industry.  If  you  wish,  let 
us  create  a  bank,  a  real  bank :  capital,  a 
hundred  million  millions,  a  hundred  mil- 
liard milliards.  We  shall  sink  the  Bank  of 
France,  the  bankers ;  we  shall  sink  the 
whole  world."  "Yes,"  says  Bertrand, 
very  calm  and  stupid,  "but  the  gend- 
armes?*' "How  absurd  you  are.  Ber- 
trand :  do  they  ever  arrest  a  millionaire?" 
Such  was  the  key  of  M.  Macaire's  phi- 
losophy. 

\facairc  appeared  again  soon  after. 
He  had  not  created  a  bank,  but  a  news- 
paper. He  was  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state, 
and  discoursing  to  his  shareholder. 
Bertram],  calm  and  stupid  as  before, 
stood  humbly  behind.  "Sir,"  said  the 
editor  of  La  Blague,  "our  profits  arise 
from  a  new  combination.  The  Journal 
costs  twenty  francs ;  we  sell  it  for  twenty- 
three  and  a  half.  A  million  subscribers 
make  three  millions  and  a  half  of  profits ; 
there  are  my  figures;  contradict  me  by 
figures,  or  I  will  bring  an  action  for 
libel."  In  another  plate  Macaire  is  stil] 
a  journalist ;  he  brings  to  the  editor  of  a 
paper  an  article  of  his  composition,  a 
violent  attack  on  a  law.  "My  dear  M. 
Macaire."  says  the  editor,  "this  must  be 
changed;  we  must  praise  this  law." 
"Good,  good!"  says  the  versatile  Ma- 
caire, "I  am  going  to  retouch  it,  and  I 
will  <lo  for  you  in  favour  of  the  law  a 
frothing  article."  When  he  had  done  with 
journalism,  Macaire  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  promoter,  a  vendor  of 
shares.  "Buy  my  coal  mine  shares,"  he 
shouts:  "gold  mines,  silver  mines,  dia- 
mond mines."  "Ixxtk."  says  he  at  an- 
other time  to  a  very  timid  client,  "you 
have  property  to  seli !   I  have  found  the 
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very  man,  a  rich  capitalist,  a  fellow 
whose  bills  are  better  than  bank  notes." 
The  client  sells;  the  bills  are  taken  in 
payment,  and  signed  by  that  respectable 
capitalist,  Monsieur  de  Saint- Bert  rand, 
Maca ire's  old  companion.  In  another 
plate  we  find  Macaire  inditing  a  circular 


letter  to  all  the  world,  running  thus : 
"Sir,  I  regret  to  say  that  your  applica- 
tion for  shares  in  the  Consolidated  Eu- 
ropean Incombustible  Blacking  Associa- 
tion cannot  be  complied  with,  as  all  the 
shares  of  the  C.  E.  I.  B.  A.  were  dis- 
posed of  on  the  day  they  were  issued.    I 


Messieurs  Macaire  and  Bertrand  have  found  il  expedient  to  make  a  hurried  departure  for 
Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  evading  French  justice.  The  eloquent  Macaire.  on  reaching  the 
frontier,  declaims  as  follows:  "Hail  to  thee,  O  land  of  hospitality!  Hail,  fatherland  of 
those  who  haven't  got  any!  Sacred  refuge  of  all  unfortunates  proscribed  by  human  justice, 
hail  I    To  all  drooping  hearts  Belgium  is  dear," 
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have,  nevertheless,  registered  your  name, 
and  in  case  a  second  series  should  be  put 
forth,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  immedi- 
ately giving  you  notice.  I  am,  sir,  yours, 
etc.  the  Director,  Robert  Macaire." 
"Print  three  hundred  thousand  of  these," 
he  says  to  Bert  rand,  "and  poison  all 
France  with  them."  As  usual,  the  stupid 
Bertrand  remonstrates :  "But  we  have  not 
sold  a  single  share ;  you  have  not  a  sou  in 
your  pockets,  and — "  "Bertrand,  you  are 
an  idiot ;  do  as  I  tell  vou." 

Having  left  the  Bourse,  Macaire  sagely 
turned  to  another  profession.  Provid- 
ing himself  with  a  black  gown,  he  blandly 
proposed  to  Bertrand  to  set  up  a  new 
religion.  "My  friend,"  says  the  repentant 
sinner,  "the  day  of  speculation  will  pass, 
but  the  'good  things'  (les  badauds)  we 
shall  always  have  with  us.  Let  us  oc- 
cupy ourselves  with  what  is  eternal.  Let 
us  make  a  religion."  To  this  Bertrand 
replies:  "A  religion?  What  the  devil — 
but  a  religion  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
make."  But  Macaire's  receipt  is  simplic- 
ity itself :  "Get  a  gown,  hire  a  shop,  bor- 
row some  chairs,  preach  about  Napoleon, 
or  the  discovery  of  America,  or  Moliere 
— and  there's  a  religion  for  you."  Again. 
M.  Macaire  finds  his  way  into  the  legal 


profession,  where  he  distinguishes  him- 
self greatly.  In  one  print  we  see  him 
humanely  visiting  an  unfortunate  pris- 
oner, who  is  no  other  in  fact  than  his  old 
comrade  Bertrand,  who  has  fallen  into 
some  trouble  and  is  awaiting  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  Macaire  begins :  "My  dear 
Bertrand,  give  me  a  hundred  crowns  and 
I  will  have  you  acquitted  right  away." 
"I  have  no  money."  "What!  well,  then, 
give  me  a  hundred  francs."  "But  I  have 
not  a  sou."  "You  have  not  ten  francs?" 
"Not  a  centime."  "Then  give  me  your 
boots,  and  I  will  plead  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances." On  another  occasion  Ma- 
caire is  pleading  before  a  judge,  and,  mis- 
taking his  client,  pleads  for  defendant 
instead  of  plaintiff.  "The  infamy  of  the 
plaintiff's  character,  my  lord,  renders  his 
testimony  on  such  a  charge  as  this  wholly 
unavailing."  "M.  Macaire!  M.  Ma- 
caire !"  cries  the  attornev  in  a  fright,  "you 
are  for  the  plaintiff."  '  "This,"  adds  the 
ready-witted  Macaire,  "is  what  the  de- 
fendant will  say.  This  is  the  line  of  de- 
fence which  the  opposite  party  intend  to 
pursue;  as  if  such  slanders  could  weigh 
with  an  enlightened  jury,  or  injure  the 
spotless  reputation  of  my  client!" 

L.  E.  Roussillon. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  DOUGLAS  JERROLD 


It  is  always  with  a  feeling  akin  to  sad- 
ness that  one  writes  of  an  author  who, 
once  ranked  too  highly,  has  by  succeed- 
ing generations  been  dispossessed  of  his 
stripes  and  degraded  to  the  ranks.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  the  name  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  mentioned,  the  mem- 
ory conjures  up  the  picture  of  a  brilliant^ 
caustic  wit  and  raconteur ;  yet  in  his  day 
he  was  regarded  by  many  as  equal  in  hu- 
mour to  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Now 
no  one  reads  the  books  of  the  man  whom 
the  author  of  The  Snobs  of  England 
regarded  as  his  most  dangerous  rival  on 
the  staff  of  Punch.  That  Jerrold  and 
Thackeray  could  never  have  been 
classed  together  is  material  for  a  joke 
against  the  judgment  of  our  grand- 
fathers; but  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
then  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures 
were  regarded  as  the  highwater  mark 
of  humour.  Did  not  all  London  crowd 
to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  to  see  a  dramatic 


version  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  Mrs. 
Keeley  enacted  the  role  of  the  nagging 
wife  ? 

Douglas  William  Jerrold  was  born  on 
January  3d,  1803;  he  died  on  June  8th, 
1857.  He  was  the  son  of  an  actor,  who 
subsequently  became  the  manager  of  the 
Sheerness  Theatre — the  term  actor-man- 
ager was  not  then  employed — and  his 
connection  with  the  stage  dates  back  al- 
most to  his  infancv,  for  whenever  at 
Sheerness  a  child  had  to  appear  in  a  play 
his  services  were  enlisted.  After  a  few 
years  of  more  or  less  desultory  education, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered  the  Navy 
as  a  midshipman.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  guardship  Namur,  stationed  at  the 
Nore,  and  remained  with  her  until  the 
war  of  181 5  was  brought  to  a  close  and 
the  ship  paid  off.  Then  Jerrold  left  the 
service.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  as  a  com- 
positor on  the  Sunday  Monitor.    It  was 
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while  thus  employed,  in  1819,  that  he 
wrote  a  criticism  on  Der  Freischiitz, 
which  the  editor  accepted.  Further  con- 
tributions were  invited,  and  Jerrold's 
journalistic  career  began.  All  his  life 
he  had  a  great  idea  of  the  power  of  jour- 
nalism. "When  Luther  wanted  to  crush 
the  Devil,"  he  said,  "why  didn't  he 
throw  ink  at  him?"  He  was  soon  writ- 
ing for  three  or  four  papers  and  for 
several  magazines,  sometimes  under  his 
own  signature,  sometimes  under  the 
pseudonym  "Henry  Brownrigg."  It  has 
been  suggested  that  he  may  have  written 
the  much-discussed  anonymous  story  in 
Eraser's  Magazine,  Elisabeth  Brown- 
rigge,  which  oy  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
others  has  been  ascribed  to  Thackerav. 
All  his  life  Jerrold  was  connected  with 
journals  and  periodicals.  In  1825  he  was 
part-owner  with  a  Dr.  Crucifix  of  a  Sun- 
day newspaper;  and  some  twenty  years 
later  started  Douglas  Jerrold's  Weekly 
Neivspaper.  Neither  of  these  ventures 
was  a  success.  He  also  founded,  in  1845, 
Douglas  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine,  in 
the  pages  of  which  he  published  a  novel, 
St.  Giles  and  St.  James.  Later,  he 
edited,  for  Herbert  Ingram,  the  proprie- 
tor of  The  Illustrated  London  News,  a 
monthly  periodical,  entitled  The  Illumi- 
nated Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed 
"The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook"  and 
"The  Chronicles  of  a  Goosequill."  For 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  edited, 
with  great  success,  Lloyd's  Weekly 
Neivspapcr.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
each  week  three  columns  of  leaders  and 
numerous  literary  reviews.  Many  of  his 
political  articles,  originally  printed  in 
Lloyd's  and  elsewhere,  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  volume,  entitled 
Other  Times. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  was  employed 
as  hack-dramatist,  first  by  Davidge,  man- 
ager of  the  Coburg  Theatre,  and  after 
bv  Elliston,  manager  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre.  To  the  latter  he  took  the  MS. 
of  Black-Eyed  Susan;  or,  All  in  the 
Downs.  This  "nautical  drama"  was 
produced  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1829, 
and,  with  T.  P.  Cook,  as  William,  ran 
for  three  hundred  nights.  The  author 
received  only  £70  for  his  work,  though 
fortunes  have  been  made  out  of  the  play 
by  more  than  one  manager.  This  is  the 
only  piece  of  all  those  written  by  Jerrold 
which  still  holds  the  stage.    It  is  gener- 


ally being  performed  somewhere  or  other 
in  the  provinces,  and  has  been  several 
times  revived  in  London.  The  last  re- 
vival was  some  years  ago,  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  with  William  Terriss  as  Wil- 
liam. It  is  not  likelv,  however,  that  anv 
manager  will  be  venturesome  enough  to 
stage  it  again  at  a  West-end  theatre. 
Black-Eyed  Susan  has  not  stood  the 
test  of  time.  One  of  the  few  dramatic 
successes  that  Jerrold  achieved  was  a 
comedy,  Time  Works  Wonders,  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket, 
when  it  ran  for  seventy  nights.  The  dia- 
logue of  this  play  is  really  brilliant,  and 
often  epigrammatic;  but  the  plot  is  not 
well  constructed. 

Jerrold's  connection  with  Punch  began 
with  the  second  number  and  ceased  only 
a  few  days  before  his  death.  His  prin- 
cipal contributions  were  The  "Q"  Pa- 
pers, in  which  the  subjects  discussed 
were  mostly  political ;  Mr.  Punch's 
Letters  to  his  Son;  Mrs.  Punch's  Com- 
plete Letter-Writer;  The  Jenkins  Pa- 
pers, written  by  him  and  Thackeray,  and 
illustrated  by  Leech — in  which  the  Morn- 
ing Post  was  satirised;  Mrs.  Caudle's 
Curtain  Lectures,  illustrated  by  Leech, 
Doyle,  and  Keene;  Mrs.  Robinson  Cru- 
soe; and  The  Story  of  a  Feather. 

Jerrold  was  at  his  best  when  writing 
short  humorous  papers,  like  the  Caudle 
Lectures.  He  was  ill-equipped  for  the 
writing  of  novels.  His  characters  were 
not  creations;  Jericho,  Capstick,  Candi- 
toft,  Bright  Jem,  to  mention  a  few,  are 
the  merest  puppets.  His  philosophy  was 
narrow;  and  he  frequently  interrupted 
the  narrative  to  state  his  opinions,  which, 
as  a  rule,  were  very  superficial.  He  was 
always  sincere,  no  doubt,  but  he  trusted 
to  his  feelings  rather  than  to  his  intel- 
lect; and,  after  all,  the  sentimentalist  is 
not  always  in  the  right.  A  Man  Made 
of  Money  is,  perhaps,  his  best  story. 
It  deals  with  the  supernatural.  Jericho 
is  a  merchant  with  an  extravagant  wife. 
Once,  when  she  is  pressing  him  for 
money,  he  exclaims:  "I  wish  to 
Heaven  I  was  made  of  money."  To  his 
great  astonishment,  his  prayer  is  granted. 
Whenever  he  puts  his  hand  to  his  breast 
he  finds  a  hundred-pound  bank-note. 
But  it  is  his  life  he  is  expending.  In  the 
end  he  dies,  and  his  gold  and  diamonds 
turn  to  soot  and  charcoal.  The  idea  is 
well  conceived,  but  indifferently  carried 
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out.  The  book  gives  the  impression  of 
having  been  written  in  a  hurry. 

If  his  name  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, this  will  be  not  on  account  of  his 
books,  but  because  of  his  conversational 
powers.  He  had  a  genius  for  repartee. 
Many  of  the  best  things  he  said  are  too 
well  known  to  bear  repetition.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  was  his  reply  to  Albert 
Smith,  whom  he  disliked  and  frequently 
abused.  Smith  grew  tired  of  being  made 
the  butt  of  the  other's  wit,  and  one  dav 
plaintively  remarked:  "After  all,  Jcr- 
rold,  we  row  in  the  same  boat."  "Yes," 
answered  the  "wasp,"  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  "but  not  with  the  same 
skulls."  It  was  not  of  Albert  Smith, 
but  of  a  very  much  overrated  author 
whose  works  were  being  praised  to  him, 
that  he  said :  "I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  he  should  have  an  itch  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame."    It  mav  have  been  this  author 

who  said  to  him :     "I  hear  you  say 

was  the  worst  book  I  ever  wrote."  "No, 
I  didn't,"  Jerrold  assured  him ;  "I  said 
it  was  the  worst  book  that  anybody  ever 
wrote."  Jerrold  did  not  even  disdain  the 
jnm  in  conversation,  though  it  does  not 
often  figure  in  his  writings.  "Well,  Tal- 
fourd,"  he  said  to  the  author  of  Jon, 
"have  von  any  more  'Ions*  in  the  fire?" 
It  was  he  who  suggested  that  the  most 
fitting  epitaph  for  Charles  Knight,  the 
publisher,  would  be  "Good  Night !"  His 
quarrels  with  actors  during  the  years  of 


his  dramatic  activity  were  incessant;  he 
complained  that  they  would  give  their 
ideas  of  the  characters  rather  than  his. 
Once  he  complained  of  the  inferior  com- 
pany that  was  performing  one  of  his 
plays  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  "Why, 
there's  V ,"  said. the  manager,  pro- 
testing, "he  was  bred  on  these  boards." 
"He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  cut  out  of 
them,"  growled  the  playwright.  Jerrold 
was  always  very  nervous  on  a  "first 
night."  Another  dramatist,  popularly 
supposed  to  "lift"  his  plots  and  situations 
from  the  French,  assured  him  that  he  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  nervousness  on 
such  an  occasion.  "I  can  quite  under- 
stand that,"  the  wit  said  pleasantly; 
"your  pieces  have  always  been  tried  lie- 
fore."  "Call  that  a  kind  man,"  said  an 
actor,  speaking  of  an  acquaintance  who 
was  abroad ;  "a  man  who  is  away  from 
his  familv,  and  never  sends  them  a  far- 
thing! Call  that  kindness !"  "Certainly," 
said  Jerrold,  "unremitting  kindness." 
"Really,"  said  a  lady  speaking  about  a 
baby,  "I  cannot  find  words  to  convey  to 
you  even  a  faint  idea  of  its  pretty  ways." 
"I  see,  it  is  a  child  more  easily  conceived 
than  described."  He  hated  snobbishness? 
and  when  Samuel  Warren  one  dav  com- 
plained  that  at  a  ducal  house  where  he 
had  dined  he  could  get  no  fish,  "I  sup- 
pose." said  Jerrold,  "they  had  eaten  it 
all  upstairs." 

Lewis  MehUIc. 


SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN 


If  any  painter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  these  isles  used  paint  after  the  sanest 
and  most  enduring  traditions  it  was  Rac- 
burn.  We  have  seen  that  his  practice 
agreed  with  that  of  the  best  men  before 
and  after  his  time,  so  we  may  claim  that 
he  followed  the  true  path  of  art.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  straightforward  method 
has  caused  his  colour  to  stand  much  bet- 
ter  than  that  of  Reynolds.  The  greater 
part  of  Reynolds's  work  has  changed  al- 
most as  much  as  the  later  pictures  of 
Turner. 

One  can  hardly  resist  comparing  Sir 
Joshua  with  Raebnrn,  and  Turner  with 
that  other  Scotsman,  Thomson  of  Dud- 
dingston.     While  one  admits  the  greater 


imaginations  of  the  two  Englishmen,  one 
prefers  the  views  of  nature,  that  is  to  say, 
the  qualities  of  imagination  and  the  con- 
sequent ideas  of  treatment,  of  the  two 
Scotsmen.  Not  only  does  Raeburn's  solid 
square  painting  last  better  than  Sir 
Joshua's  cookery  after  Italian  receipts, 
but  one  believes  that  when  thev  were 
painted,  only  the  greatest  pictures  by 
Reynolds  were  above  Raeburn's  work.  If 
Thomson  had  been  a  professional,  prob- 
ably he  would  have  surpassed  Turner  and 
forestalled  Theodore  Rousseau.  His  con- 
ception of  romantic  landscape  was 
grander  than  anything  else  of  the  sort: 
certainly  broader  and  more  heroic  in 
treatment  than  Turner's  somewhat  teased 
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and  over-inventive  scheme,  less  hampered 
by  conscientious  research  than  any  save 
the  finest  Rousseau s.  But  Thomson's 
conception  was  never  adequately  backed 
by  study,  and  so  never  adequately  real- 
ised. Sheer  fervour  of  imagination  led 
Raeburn  and  Thomsor  to  anticipate  by 
thirty  years  the  ideals  of  the  Frenchmen. 
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Raeburn  was  not  often  tempted  to  set 
his  figures  against  the  unreal  scenic  back- 
ground so  much  used  in  England  by 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  other  por- 
trait painters.  When  lie  yielded  for 
awhile  to  this  fashion,  it  was  against  his 
will  and  his  better  judgment.  The  habit 
agreed  ill  with  his  direct  and  honest  style 
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of  work,  with  the  bold,  square  touch  by 
which  he  emphasised  the  light  on  the 
variously  inclined  planes  of  the  flesh.  His 
own  style,  in  fact,  was  incompatible  with 
pretty  elegance,  spotty  colouring  and  the- 
atrical disposition  of  the  canvas.  It  went 
best  with  the  solemn,  natural  simplicity 
of  Velazquez,  the  Dutchmen  and  the 
Flemings.  Sometimes,  however,  his  han- 
dling was  accompanied  by  a  cold,  rather 


vicious  grevness  of  colouring,  as  in  the 
wonderful  "John  Tait  and  his  Grandson," 
a  picture  highly  characteristic  of  _  Rae- 
burn's  brushwork.  Its  colour,  which  is 
well  preserved,  makes  one  question 
whether  the  glow  of  other  pictures  may 
not  often  be  the  result  of  time  or  varnish. 
"John  Tait  and  His  Grandson"  was 
painted  about  1798-99,  and  stands  in  the 
strongest  contrast  to  Mr.  Colnaghi's  fine, 
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but  rather  artificial,  three-quarter-length  unaccentuated,   the   accessories   flat   and 

portrait  of  a  man  in  a  green  coat  and  buff  conventional,  yet  not  quite  unlike  in  their 

breeches,  holding  a  gun  in  a  nerveless  superficial  aspect  to  those  of  Velazquez  in 

hand  and  standing  beneath  a  decorator's  his  early  middle  style,  when  he  painted 

tree.     The  paint  is  thinly   smeared,  the  the  "Three  Royal  sportsmen  in  the  Pra- 

modelling  of  the  face  subtle,  delicate,  but  do."     But   everywhere   in   this   portrait 
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(Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  I  believe)  by  Rae- 
burn  you  miss  the  firm  shapeliness  of  the 
Spaniard's  realisation  of  form. 

The  simpler  portraits  of  Raeburn  are 
his  best.  His  interest  was  centred  on 
human  faces:  not  even  hands  received 
due  consideration  in  his  portraits.  We 
find  R.  L.  Stevenson  saying  in  Virgini- 
bus  Puerisque:    "Again,  in  spite  of  his 


own  satisfaction  and  in  spite  of  Dr.  John 
Brown,  I  cannot  consider  that  Raeburn 
was  very  happy  in  his  hands."  Although 
he  had  painted  it  from  nature,  in  his 
youth  Raeburn  cared  little  for  landscape. 
Faces,  too,  he  must  see  while  he  was 
painting.  He  was  no  historical  painter, 
devising  expressions,  gestures  and  dra- 
matic groupings.     He  was  stimulated  by 
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real  people  and  real  light,  as  Mr.  Sargent 
is  in  the  present  day.  Yet  it  was  said 
that  he  "ennobled  unworthy  faces,"  which 
might. mean  that  he  idealised  their  shapes. 
This  is  improbable.  Possibly  it  means 
that  the  broad  simplicity  of  his  style  gave 
them   the   plastic   dignity   which    storm, 


night,  mist,  or  other  effects  of  light  can 
impose  on  objects  without  any  actual 
alteration  of  their  structure.  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  under  the  heading  of  "Rae- 
burn" in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ography, says:  "Technically  his  chief 
faults  are  a  want  of  richness  and  depth 
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in  his  colour,  and  an  occasional  proneness 
to  over-simplify  the  planes  in  his  model- 
ling of  a  head."  As  in  sculpture  so  in 
painting,  the  simplification  of  planes 
tends  to  grandeur ;  and  we  may  take  it 
that  this  was  all  the  ennobling  which  Rae- 
bum  consciously  employed.  In  colour 
he  certainly  lacked  richness,  but  in  com- 
parison with  his  contemporaries  scarcely 
depth.     We  note  in  his  portraits  another 


cause  of  nobility,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  vitality,  which,  considering  the  empty 
apathy  of  expression  produced  by  posing, 
mav  be  called  a  certain  kind  of  idealisa- 
tion. We  shall  state  it  in  the  words  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson :  "He  was  a  born  painter 
of  portraits.  He  looked  people :  shrewdly 
between  the  eyes,  surprised  their  man- 
ners in  their  face,  and  had  possessed  him- 
self of  what  was  essential  in  their  charac- 
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ter  before  they  had  been  many  minutes  in 
his  studio.  What  he  was  so  swift  to  per- 
ceive he  conveyed  to  the  canvas  almost  in 
the  moment  of  conception." 

In  the  common  meaning  of  the  term, 
Raeburn  was  not  an  ideal iser.  Paint- 
ing with  him  was  the  direct  sensuous 
perception  of  nature.  The  words  "imi- 
tation of  nature"  would  not  have  fright- 
tened  this  enthusiastic  and  ardent  lover  of 
reality.  He  knew  the  beauties  of  nature 
too  intimately  to  despise  them  unless 
tricked  out  in  the  adornment  of  an  arti- 
ficial style.  Only  the  professed  dec- 
orator and  the  trade  painter,  and  not  all 
of  them,  will  say :  "But  where  is  the  art, 
where  is  the  poetry,  in  the  work  of  a  man 
who  copies  nature  ?"  One  who  knows  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  real  chiaroscuro,  the 
surprises  of  true  modelling,  the  endless 
and  matchless  beauties  of  real  atmos- 
phere, will  not  agree  with  Mr.  L.  Hous- 
man,  in  his  monograph  on  Houghton, 
that  "naturalism  is  an  enemy  to  all  strong 
forms  of  art." 

The  different  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  naturalism  may  perplex  some  peo- 
ple. I  take  it  here  to  mean  the  revelation 
of  some  possible,  if  rare,  group  of  facts 
by  means  of  an  imitation  of  real  light  ex- 
pressed as  naturally  as  may  be  in  the  con- 
vention of  painting.  In  this  art,*  dresses, 
accessories,  skies,  hndscape,  animals, 
centaurs,  monsters,  should  all  be  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  lighting  as  the  figure. 
There  is  no  background,  but  space  all 
round  the  figure.  The  beauties  of  real 
light  by  themselves  supply  a  subject  for 
poetry  to  the  seeing  eye;  yet  they  by  no 
means  exclude — they  rather  favour,  with 
their  language  of  natural  mystery — the 
revelation  of  the  solidly  built  beauties  of 
form.  Between  shadow,  space,  air,  grad- 
uation of  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  solid  shape  and  local  colours, 
there  is  no  antagonism  that  forces  you  to 
treat  these  two  latter  qualities  by  arbi- 
trary contours  and  arbitrary  modelling.  Is 
the  shadow  of  Rembrandt  or  the  space  of 
Velasquez  unpoetic?  Is  either  of  them 
based  on  anything  but  the  true  action  of 
light,  by  which  alone,  through  thousands 


of  years,  man  has  ever  received  an  im- 
pression?    This  poetry  of  the  real  only 
comes  when  a  man  of  feeling  and  insight, 
setting  down  his  experience  of  nature, 
determines  to  make  the  most  of  the  things 
he  loves  best.      So  doing  he  shows  you 
how  interesting,  how  beautiful  the  pat- 
tern and  the  nuances  of  light  may  be, 
even  when  it  falls  upon  objects  that  you 
have  learned  to  call  ugly.    How  much  art 
goes  to  this  task  let  those  who  have  tried 
it  tell  you.     If  they  had  been  content  to 
expound  over  again  already  convention- 
alised, already  dignified,  already  accepted 
qualities    of    nature,    they    might    have 
shortened  their  labours  by  one-half,  and 
would    have    diminished    their    ultimate* 
reputation    to    a    mere    fraction.     That 
other  business  of  spinning  patterns  which 
bear  only  the  remotest  relation  to  nature 
also  surely  requires  art,  a  feeling  for  dec- 
oration, good  taste  and  invention.     Such 
art  may  be  beautiful  though  not  truly 
poetic,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ever  despised, 
even  when  its  professors  rail  against  na- 
ture as  a  fashionable  person  rails  against 
an  Apollo  because  he  has  curls,  no  frock- 
coat  and  no  tall  hat.     So  modistes  scoff 
at  the  waist  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.     They 
cannot  see  a  woman  without  stays ;  and  a 
woman  other  than  a  fashionably  dressed 
lady  is  not  to  be  counted.     Many  artificial 
people  see  no  art  except  in  costume-paint- 
ing, and  turn  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  powder,  patches,  hoops,  without  which 
everything   seems  grossly  common   and 
natural.     I  remember  hearing  a  lady  say 
in  Edinburgh  long  ago  that  ho  Greek 
statue  could  be  really  beautiful,  because 
it  was  naked.     Raeburn  is  naked  to  the 
exclusive   admirers   of   Lely,    Gainsbor- 
ough,   Reynolds,    Hoppner,    Fragonard. 
He   belongs   to   the   strong   naturalistic 
school,   who  strip  off  accessory  graces 
that  the  solemn  fashion  of  light  may  pre- 
vail.    In   conclusion,   I   will   quote   Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley's  words,  which  seem  to  me 
to  sound  the  tonic  of  my  discourse :  "He 
came  at  the  break  between  old  and  new, 
when  the  old  was  not  yet  discredited  and 
the  new  was  still  inoffensive." 

R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 


FIVE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MOMENT 


I.    Kruger's  "Memoirs/'* 
II.   De  Wet's  "Three  Years  War." 

Indignant  and  curiously  irrational  out- 
cries have  been  raised  in  some  quarters 
at  Mr.  Kruger's  bias  and  bitterness 
against  England  in  these  Memoirs  of  his. 
The  bitterness  is  undeniable ;  he  sneers  at 
Lord  Roberts,  imputes  bad  faith  to 
Chamberlain,  Milner,  and  Rhodes,  and 
has  seldom  anything  for  British  institu- 
tions and  British  methods  generally  but 
.  anger  and  contempt.  This  only  means, 
however,  at  worst,  that  with  all  his  fer- 
vent, deep-rooted,  narrow  religion,  the 
ex-President  is  about  as  human  as  the 
rest  of  us;  that  is  sufficiently  evident  on 
every  page  of  his  book ;  and  it  is  a  little 
absurd  to  expect  that  a  man  who  is  still 
smarting  under  defeat  should  write 
amiably  of  his  conquerors.  We  might 
reasonably  suspect  him  of  hypocrisy  if 
he  did. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Kruger  has  been  con- 
sistently biased  against  us  all  his  days; 
whether  we  have  ever  given  him  any 
real  excuse  for  this  prejudice  does  not 
concern  us  at  present;  certainly,  recent 
events  have  not  been  calculated  to  en- 
dear us  to  him.  Bringing  together  here 
the  recollections  of  his  long  life,  he 
strives  after  no  effects  of  style,  but  says 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  ordinary,  fa- 
miliar fashion  a  man  uses  when  he  talks ; 
perhaps  the  very  absence  of  any  assevera- 
tion of  his  sincerity  helps  to  impress  one 
with  a  persuasion  that  he  is  simply,  dog- 
gedly sincere,  and  that  in  all  he  did,  in 
his  official  capacity,  he  really  was  actu- 
ated by  a  passionate  love  of  his  country 
and  a  desire  to  do  honestly,  according  to 
his  lights,  his  duty  by  his  people.  He 
was  mistaken,  perhaps;  he  failed  con- 
spicuously; but  that  he  still  adheres  to 
the  convictions  that  led  to  his  failure,  is 
still  satisfied  that  he  took  the  only  course 
that  was  possible  to  him,  and  abates  no 
jot  of  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  us, 
rather  entitles  him  to  our  respect,  and  is 
in  itself  his  best  vindication.     Having 
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done  what  he  conceived  to  be  right,  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  changing  his 
mind  about  it  merelv  because  it  had  not 
proved  to  be  a  good  thing  for  himself. 
He  undoubtedly  shares  the  feeling  that 
De  Wet  expresses:  "As  things  have 
turned  out,  all  that  can  now  be  said  is, 
we  have  done  our  best,  and  to  ask  any 
one  to  do  more  is  unreasonable.  May 
it  be  the  cry  of  every  one,  'God  willed  it 
so — His  name  be  praised !'  " 

Mr.  Kruger  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  as  he  has  seen 
the  end  of  it.  His  Memoirs  start  from 
when,  at  the  age  of  nine,  driven,  he  says, 
by  England's  perfidy  in  connection  with 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  he  and  his 
family  migrated  to  the  north  of  the 
Orange  River,  a  year  before  the  Great 
Trek  was  accomplished.  He  tells  of  his 
early  days,  his  hunting  adventures  and 
perilous  escapes  from  lions  and  elephants, 
with  evident  enjoyment,  and  relates,  not 
without  pardonable  pride,  his  daring  ex- 
ploits in  many  little  wars  against  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  the  fame  and  prestige  that  ac- 
crued to  him  therefrom.  His  story  of 
the  founding  and  progress  of  the  Repub- 
lic with  which  his  own  career  is  bound 
up  inseparably  may  be  too  deeply  col- 
oured by  his  ingrained  prejudices  to  have 
much  historical  value,  but  it  has  the  in- 
terest and  value  that  always  attaches  to 
a  record  of  things  by  the  man  who  saw 
and  did  them ;  it  is  full  of  conscious  and 
unconscious  self-revelations,  and  it  may 
persuade  us  to  appreciate  his  point  of 
view,  though  not  to  accept  it.  And  when 
all  is  said,  there  is  much  of  pathos  in  the 
hard,  strenuous  life  that  must  head  its 
first  and  its  last  chapters  with  the  word 
"homeless" — homeless  at  the  beginning, 
trekking  into  a  strange  country,  and 
homeless,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  Great 
Trek,  at  the  end.  There  is  a  pathos  and 
a  dignity,  too,  in  the  stubborn,  indomita- 
ble old  man's  closing  words :  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  God  does  not  forsake  His 
people,  even  though  it  may  often  appear 
so.  Therefore  I  resign  myself  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord." 

While  Kruger,  limiting  himself  to  his 
personal  experiences,  deals  only  with  the 
political  issues  <?f  the  late  war,  De  Wet, 
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keeping  within  similar  limitations  in  his 
Three  Years  War,  gives  us  a  terse,  man- 
ful relation  of  his  own  great  share  in 
the  fighting,  from  the  time  he  went  on 
commando  at  Elandslaagte,  as  an  or- 
dinary burgher,  to  the  day  when,  as  the 
most  famous  of  the  Boer  commanders, 
he  grudgingly  surrendered  at  Vereenig- 
ing.  It  makes  a  stirring  and  absorbing 
story,  though  it  is  not  always  gratify- 
ing to  our  national  pride.  He  tells  with- 
out boasting,  in  blunt,  matter-of-fact, 
soldierly  fashion,  of  how  much  of  his 
success  he  owed  to  the  blundering  of  our 
officers  and  men,  to  our  over-confidence 
and  insufficient  scouting,  and  draws, 
simply,  and  also  without  boasting,  thrill- 
ing and  vivid  pictures  of  the  hardships 
he  and  his  followers  endured,  their  night 
marches,  and  night  attacks,  their  reck- 
less ventures  and  perilous  escapes  in  the 
unquiet  days  when  our  newspapers  were 
palpitating  with  reports  of  how  we  were 
chasing  him,  rounding  him  up,  and  cor- 
nering him,  yet  never  getting  him  cor- 
nered. Of  the  political  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  business  he  says  nothing;  such 
matters  as  the  concentration  camps  and 
the  farm  burnings  he  views,  naturally, 
from  the  Boer  standpoint  and  indignant- 
ly denounces,  but  on  the  whole  there  is 
little  in  his  book  that  is  unfair  or  re- 
sentful, and  nothing  of  the  rancour  and 
bias  that  dominate  the  utterances  of  his 
old  chief. 

De  Wet  is  indubitably  the  broader- 
minded,  the  finer  and  more  cultured 
spirit  of  the  two,  and  he  is  inspired  by 
the  same  fierce  love  of  country,  the  same 
belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the  same 
indomitable  will,  and  the  same  profound, 
almost  fanatical  religious  fatalism  that 
inspire  Kruger.  "Here,"  he  writes  of 
one  of  his  exploits,  "I  had  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  the  escapes  that  God  allowed 
me  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war." 
Again,  "Everything  is  as  it  must  be,  and 
unless  one  is  a  sluggard — who  brings 
trouble  upon  himself  by  doing  nothing  to 
avoid  it— one  has  no  reason  to  complain." 
When  he  fails  to  capture  Lord  Kitchener, 
he  says  merely  that  "A  Higher  Power 
had  willed  it  otherwise."  Referring  to 
the  two  Boer  disasters  on  two  successive 
anniversaries  of  Majuba,  he  says.  "How 
am  I  to  explain  the  inexplicable?  We 
had  sinned — but  not  against  England." 

These  and   similar  passages  in  Kru- 


ger's  book,  as  well  as  in  De  Wet's,  read 
almost  like  echoes  from  the  letters  and 
speeches  of  Cromwell.  The  likeness  of 
the  Boers  to  the  older  Puritans  has  often 
been  suggested,  and  the  resemblance  is 
undeniable:  thev  are  men  of  the  same 
stout  moral  and  mental  fibre,  the  same 
great  physical  courage  and  solemn  relig- 
ious ecstasy.  But  both  De  Wet  and  Kru- 
ger acknowledge  that  they  knew  even  at 
the  outset  they  had  no  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success;  they  obstinately  took  the 
path  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  take, 
satisfied  that  whatever  happened  would 
happen  as  God  willed  it.  And  in  this  they 
differed  from  Cromwell  and  his  invisi- 
bles, who  were  convinced  not  onlv  that 
they  were  God's  chosen  people,  but  that 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought  was 
God's,  and  therefore  must  inevitably 
prevail — defeat  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  were  not  altogether  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  grander  faith,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  which  is  the  more  potent. 

Letters,  speeches,  and  documents  of 
historical  significance  are  reprinted  in 
the  appendices  to  both  these  books; 
characteristic  portraits  of  Mr.  Kruger 
preface  his  two  volumes,  and  the  Three 
Years  War  has  for  its  frontispiece  an 
excellent  reproduction  of  Sargent's  re- 
cent drawing  of  De  Wet. 

A.  St.  John  Adcock. 


III. 

The  Life  of  Max  Muller.* 

The  compilation  of  a  successful 
Memoir  mainly  out  of  letters  to  and  from 
its  subject  requires  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  In  this  instance  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  book  would 
have  been  increased  if  the  selection  of 
letters  for  publication  had  been  more 
carefully  made;  indeed  nearly  half 
of  them  do  not  contain  matter  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  pub- 
lication. The  correspondence  of  one  who 
occupied  such  a  prominent  position  was 
necessarily  miscellaneous,  and  the  letters 
in  great  part  are  of  personal  or  epheme- 
ral interest  only,  and  do  not  aid  us,  as  all 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Friedrich  Max  Muller.  Edited  by  his 
Wife.  2  vols.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company. 
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In  The  Pit  as  in  The  Octopus 
love  has  its  part  in  the  story,  but  with 
a  difference.  In  The  Octopus  the 
love  element,  beautiful  though  it  was, 
was  incidental.  \  In  The  Pit  the  love, 
if  less  beautiful,  is  of  deeper  importance, 
seldom  lost  sight  of,  never  forgotten, 
bv  the  reader.  The  character  of  Laura 
Jadwin — an  intellectual  creature  of 
moods,  chasing  her  own  elusive  person- 
ality in  the  pursuit  of  self  analysis,  ac- 
tress to  her  finger  tips,  sincere  in  her 
very  insincerity — is  one  that  men  will 
love,  women  will  discuss,  and  all  remem- 
ber. With  Corthill,  the  artist — an  art- 
ist in  whom  we  do  not  quite  believe — she 
forms  a  picture  apart  from  the  others, 
wherein  that  side  of  her  character  but 
slightly  understood  by  Jadwin  is  given 
its  opportunity  for  a  development  that 
seems  likelv  to  lead  beyond  even  the 
swirling  outreach  of  the  Pit,  which,  in 
common  with  Corthill,  she  detests.  In 
her  great  house,  alone,  without  compan- 
ions or  sympathy,  with  all  the  world  at 
her  beck,  and  yet  with  no  single  thing 
that  she  can  hold  to  her  heart  and  call  her 
own,  the  reader's  broadest  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Laura  Jadwin,  and  he  is 
ready  (mind,  we  say  he)  to  forgive  her 
anything. 

We  wish  we  had  been  called  upon 
to  forgive  her ;  that  Norris  had  found  it 
within  his  conception  to  let  her  go  out 
with  Corthill  into  the  night,  and  brought 
Curtis  Jadwin,  broken  in  body,  mind  and 
purse,  to  his  vast  desolate  home. 

-Old  girl— Honey !" 

How  that  feeble  cry  in  the  gloom 
would  have  told,  with  only  the  echo  of 
the  empty  dark  to  answer. 

We  wish,  too,  that  Laura  Jadwin 
might  once  have  looked  down  from  the 
visitor's  gallery  upon  the  fury  of  the 
Pit — that  she  could  have  seen  Curtis  Jad- 
win in  the  moment  of  his  Waterloo.  It 
is  true,  she  had  little  interest  in  this  phase 
of  the  life  about  her,  but  her  art  instinct, 
her  woman's  curiosity,  her  love,  such  as 
it  was,  for  the  man  himself,  might  have 
prompted  her  to  witness  "the  greatest 
fight  in  the  history  of  La  Salle  Street," 
where  Curtis  Jadwin  faced  the  ravening 
bears  alone.  We  all  along  expected  that 
she  would  do  this,  and  we  feel  that  Nor- 
ris expected  it,  too.  Perhaps  when  this 
time  came  she  would  not  go.  She  was 
a  creature   of  moods,   and   the  author 


is  not  always  master  of  his  own  char- 
acters. 

And  this  may  account  for  the  ending. 
Norris  may  have  planned  her  flight  with 
Corthill,  yet  found  it  impossible  to  make 
her  go.  As  to  the  object  of  her  affection, 
perhaps  Norris.  himself  knew  little. 
That  she  loved  Curtis  Jadwin,  we  have 
no  further  evidence  than  that  she  told 
him  so,  under  certain  favourable  con- 
ditions. 

The  fact  that  later  she  made  the  same 
statement  to  another  man,  with  an  equal 
fervour  and  against  all  social  canons,  les- 
sens the  value  of  this  testimony.  We 
love  Laura  Jadwin,  and  we  feel  that  Nor- 
ris loved  her,  too.  But  he  must  have 
found  in  her  a  perverse  and  difficult 
heroine. 

The  Octopus,  The  Pit,  The  Wolf 
— the  big  conception  of  one  capa- 
ble of  making  of  it  a  big  reality.  The 
first  two  have  come  to  us  out  of  the 
author's  youth  and  strength.  The 
third,  The  Wolf,  will  never  be  written. 

Yet  to  those  who  have  read  The  Oc- 
topus, and  shall  read  The  Pit,  it  will 
not  seem  that  the  author  has  left  his  work 
undone.  In  The  Octopus  he  gave  us 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  his  full  con- 
ception. In  The  Pit  he  more  than 
once  projects  his  thought  into  the  scene 
and  atmosphere  of  the  book  that  was  to 
follow.  Indeed,  the  final  story  is  sug- 
gested throughout,  while  in  one  place  we 
are  given  a  brief  but  graphic  picture  of 
the  Wolf  itself — the  famine  abroad,  re- 
sulting from  wheat  shortage  and  Pit 
speculation; — "the  loaf  small  as  the  fist 
and  costly" — the  bitterness  of  the  cry  for 
bread.  Through  the  bellow  and  roar  of 
the  Pit  we  hear  the  bark  and  snarl  of  the 
Wolf — the  gaunt  cry  of  hunger — we  pic- 
ture for  ourselves  the  deadlv  misfortune 
of  crop  failure — the  blighting  curse  of 
greed.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  these 
things  should  be  suggested  than  ampli- 
fied. Their  detail;  as  depicted  by  Frank 
Norris,  would  have  been  masterly,  som- 
bre, terrible.  Perhaps  unconsciously  he 
felt  that  this  book  w6uld  never  be  writ- 
ten, and  so,  without  knowing  it,  made  the 
writing  unnecessary.  His  great  work 
seems  completed  as  it  stands; — the  Epic 
of  the  Wheat  is  finished. 

The  Oc to  fins  and  The  Pit — two 
fine  novels  of  a  great  new  century.  Al- 
ready The  Octopus  has  become  for  the 
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time  at  least,  a  part  of  our  literary 
history.  The  Pit,  just  given  to  the 
public,  is  certain  of  a  welcome  and  a 
hearing.  In  many  ways  it  is  better  than 
The  Octopus, — better  technically — 
more  direct — shorter — going  surer  to  the 
mark.  Better,  but  not  bigger:  It  will 
please  many  more  people,  and  many  peo- 
ple more.  Its  characters  live  and  breathe, 
struggle  and  die.  Only,  they  breathe  the 
narrow,  smoke-laden,  vitiated  atmos- 
phere of  La  Salle  Street,  instead  of  the 
measureless  golden  anodyne  of  Califor- 
nia, and  then,  where  shall  we  find  an- 
other Annixter,  another  Hilma  Tree,  an- 
other S.  Behrman? 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


V. 

A.    E.     W.     Mason's    "The    Four 

Feathers/'* 

In  reading  The  Four  Feathers,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Mason  wrote  Miranda  of  the  Balcony, 
a  novel  of  intense  and  soldier  character, 
like  this  one,  which  eventually  found 
a  place  upon  the  stage.  There  pre- 
sented, the  mettlesome  personality  of 
Harry  Feversham  will  probably,  in  due 
season,  flutter  the  hearts  of  Misses,  his 
suffering  manhood  gracefully  embodied 
in  some  Hackett  or  Kyrle  Bellew  of  the 
metropolitan  boards,  and  the  arduous- 
ness  of  his  adventures  convincingly  set 
forth  by  the  desert  dust  clinging  to  his 
clothing,  his  haggard  and  wasting 
countenance,  and  the  attendant  howling 
Arabs.  This  aspect  of  the  novel  strikes 
one  first  and  seems  obviously  the  reason 
for  its  existence. 

A  certain  amount  of  style  is  commonly 
possessed  nowadays  by  the  writers  of 
stories  having  this  strongly  impressed 
matinee  character.  The  words  march,  as 
the  saying  is,  and  although  the  proces- 
sion is  sometimes  a  little  ragged,  one 
is  never  permitted  to  see  it  quite  dis- 
orderly, and  the  effect  of  the  whole  as  it 
passes  is  one  of  considerable  self-im- 
portance. The  intertexture  of  color,  in- 
cidents and  little  fevers  of  emotion  has, 
moreover,  the  quality  of  buoyancy;  so 
that  no  matter  how  absurd  the  tale  be- 
comes, it  is  not  unreadable.     Mr.  Ma- 

*The  Four  Feathers.    Ky  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 


son's  story  swings  along  in  the  desirable 
way.  It  is  quite  correct  and  convention- 
al from  every  point  of  view.  It  shines 
with  Empire  Theatre  dramatics  and 
would  not  require  the  alteration  of  a 
line  to  delight  the  mirthful  audience  at 
Weber  and  Fields'. 

"Father  and  son,  the  Fevershams  had 
been  soldiers  from  the  very  birth  of  the 
family."  The  youngest  member  of  the 
line,  however,  does  not  possess  the  family 
insensibilitv.  He  has  "his  mother's  dark 
and  haunted  eyes  .  .  .his  mother's 
imagination."  Although  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  he  is  not  a  coward,  he  is  afraid 
that,  in  the  test  of  battle,  he  will  flinch. 
The  stories  of  cowardice  in  the  field  that 
are  told  at  the  dinner  table  at  home  by 
those  seasoned  warriors,  the  cronies  of 
his  father,  have  a  curious  effect  upon 
him. 

He  sat  with  his  hands  now  clinched  upon 
his  knees,  and  leaning  forward  a  little  across 
the  table  toward  the  surgeon,  his  cheeks  white 
as  paper,  his  eyes  burning,  and  burning  with 
ferocity.  He  had  the  look  of  a  dangerous  ani- 
mal in  a  trap. 

Next  we  read  of  a  gathering  in 
Harry's  flat,  in  "the  glare  from  Pall 
Mall"  and  overlooking  the  "myriad 
lamps  of  London."  It  is  very  smart  in 
the  spirited,  this-is-man's-life  humour. 

"I  have  come  back  engaged  to  be  married." 

Durrance  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

"Well,  here's  luck  to  you,  Harry,"  he  said, 
and  that  was  all. 

"Thank  you,  Jack/'  Harry  replies.  "I  am 
glad  of  your  good  wishes." 

From  which  fresh  and  sincere  dialogue 
one  gathers  that  these  are  gentlemen  as 
well  as  soldiers. 

Learning  that  his  regiment  is  about 
to  be  ordered  to  Egypt,  Feversham 
hurriedly  sends  in  his  papers — because 
he  is  afraid  he  will  be  afraid.  To  Dublin 
he  goes,  crosses  Lough  Swilly,  and 
makes  his  way  up  the  Lennon  River, 
where  Ethne  greets  him  on  the  quay-side. 
That  night  there  is  a  great  ball  at  Lennon 
House.  "From  the  ball  room  came  the 
swaying  lilt  of  the  music  and  the  beat  of 
the  dancers'  feet."  The  post  is  in  and 
there  are  letters;  for  Harry  an  innocent- 
looking  pasteboard  box.  He  opens  it. 
with  Ethne,  and  three  white  feathers  fall 
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fluttering.  They  were  sent,  in  deadly 
earnest,  by  three  officers  of  Harry's  old 
regiment. 

The  maiden  understands. 

"Three  little  white  feathers,"  she  said  slow- 
ly ;  and  then,  with  a  sob  in  her  throat :  "This 
afternoon  we  were  under  the  elms  down  by 
the  Lennon  River — do  you  remember,  Harry? 
— just  you  and  I.  And  then  come  three  little 
white  feathers,  and  the  world's  at  an  end." 

"Oh,  don't!"  cried  Harry,  and  his  voice 
broke  upon  the  word. 

She  plucks  a  feather  from  her  fan, 
giving  it  to  him.  This  makes  four.  The 
next  morning  Harry  is  seen  "still  in  his 
dress  clothes  and  with  a  white  suicide's 
face,  hurrying  along  the  causeway  by  the 
Lennon  Bridge."  It  is  the  outset  of  his 
pilgrimage — to  make  the  three  take  back 
their  feathers.  To  bring  this  about,  he 
must  perform  for  each  some  miracle  of 
heroism,  and  shortly  he  sails  for  Egypt, 
where  the  army  is  campaigning  in  the 
Soudan. 

To  Harry's  sufferings,  captivity,  and 
torture  in  many  disguises  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  devoted.  There  is  an  immense 
deal  about  the  desert  sun,  the  parching 
sand,  and  the  hideous,  the  unspeakable 
treatment  of  English  prisoners  in  the 
House  of  Stone  at  Omdurman — the  fea- 
tures concomitant  with  Harry's  mission. 
When  one  was  very  young  and  played 
the  Christian  dog  dying  in  the  clutches 
of  the  brutal  Turk,  there  was  nothing 
very  dreadful  in  the  sensation  one  ex- 
perienced; and  in  the  agony,  this  time, 
of  another,  there  is  little  more  disquiet- 


ing. The  trained  sense  of  the  reader  of 
these  romances  is  usually  blythe  with  ex- 
pectation of  some  such  crowning  moment 
as  this : 

Trench  held  out  his  hand  to  Feversham. 
(The  latter  has  rescued  him,  after  untold  fa- 
tigues, from  the  House  of  Stone.) 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  simply. 

The  hero  pulls  out  feathers  from  the 
breast  of  his  "Jibbeh." 

"Will  you  take  yours  back?" 

"Yes." 

"You  know  what  to  do  with  it?" 

"Yes.    There  shall  be  no  delay." 

Of  Jack  Durrance,  Harry's  boyhood 
chum  and  later  rival  for  the  hand  of  the 
Donegal  priggess,  one  hesitates  to  speak. 
He  "could  never  pity  a  man  who  died 
upon  active  service."  "It  was  a  simple 
creed,"  the  author  remarks,  but  the 
reader  feels  that  more  should  be  said  in 
praise  of  it.  In  the  four  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  the  feathers,  this  noble  fellow 
frequently  appears  upon  the  scene,  and 
his  nobility  is  never  more  refreshing  than 
when,  after  he  is  stricken  with  blindness 
"out  there"  (the  phrase  does  not  occur, 
perhaps,  but  this  is  it),  he  plays  the  lead- 
ing part  in  steering  his  rival  into  the 
place  coveted  by  both. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauties  of  this  book — certainly  not  in 
a  limited  space — and  hard  to  wait  with 
patience  for  its  production  on  the  stage. 
A  comforting  reflection  is  that  there  are 
others  just  as  good. 

Carl  Hovey. 


WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH  * 


0^6 


Whatever  place  may  be  assigned  to 
Thackeray  as  a  literary  critic,  his  use  of 
burlesque  in  dealing  with  the  kind  of  fic- 
tion which  he  did  not  admire  made  him 
infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  reputa- 
tion that  was  not  solidly  and  soundly  es- 
tablished than  the  most  savage  and  trucu- 
lent literary  "bludgeoners"  of  his  day. 
Most  of  his  critical  work  was  done  when 
he  was  a  young  and  comparatively  ob- 
scure writer;  when  an  opinion  coming 
him  carried  little  or  no  weight ;  and 


The  Novels   of  William   Harrison   Ains- 
Windsor  Edition. 


yet  it  did  much  to  undermine  some  of  the 
popular  successes  of  his  time.  G.  P.  R. 
James,  though  by  no  means  regarded  as 
a  genius  of  the  first  order,  was  in  the  full 
swing  of  popularity,  and  was  widely  read 
as  an  historical  novelist  of  interest  and 
parts.  Much  of  this  popularity  was 
laughed  awav  bv  Thackerav,  who  in 
"Richelieu"  in  the  "Punch's  Prize  Nov- 
elist" series,  gave  a  burlesque  which  was 
so  close  to  the  original  and  yet  so  slash- 
ingly  satirical  as  to  provoke  the  proph- 
ecy that  the  parody  would  probably 
be  read  when  James's  novels  would  be 
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forgotten — a  prophecy  which  has  certain- 
ly to  some  extent  proved  true.  The  po- 
sition of  Bulwer-Lytton  was  too  firmly 
grounded   for  Thackeray  to  overthrow, 


indictment  of  Jack  Sheppard  contained 
in  the  article  on  Fielding  which  Thack- 
eray contributed  to  the  Times,  in  which 
he  said  "Ainsworth  dared  not  paint  his 


and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  hero  as  the  scoundrel  he  knew  him  to  be. 
that  that  position  was  somewhat  shaken  He  must  keep  his  brutalities  in  the  back- 
by  the  furious  fun  which  Thackeray  ground,  else  the  public  morals  will  be  out- 
hurled  at  him  in  The  Yellowplush  Papers  raged,  and  so  he  produces  a  book  quite 
and  elsewhere.     These  attacks  did   not  absurd  and  unreal,  and  infinitely  more  im- 


WILLIAM   HARBISON  AINSWORTH. 


disturb  the  popular  belief  in  Bulwer  as  a 
novelist  of  the  first  rank ;  but  they  made 
people  more  distrustful  and  critical,  and 
led  many  to  find  downright  pedantry  in 
much  that  they  had  regarded  before  as 
the  ripest  and  finest  scholarship.  There 
was  much  in  Dickens,  notably  in  Oliver 
Twist,  with  which  Thackeray  was  never 
in  sympathy,  though  he  deemed  it  best 
never  to  say  very  much  on  that  score. 

But  with  William  Harrison  Ainsworth 
he  had  no  such  compunctions,  and  in  the 


moral  than  anything  Fielding  ever  wrote. 
lack  Sheppard  is  immoral  actually  be- 
cause it  is  decorous ;"  in  his  arraignment 
of  the  style  of  the  same  book,  in  the  arti- 
cle on  George  Cruikshank  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Westminster  Review  in 
1840;  and  in  Catherine,  Ainsworth  re- 
ceived his  most  severe  critical  rebuffs. 
When  we  recall  that  the  sales  of  Jack 
Sheppard  exceeded  those  of  Oliver  Twist, 
which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and 
that   Thackeray,   conscious   of  his  own 
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great  powers,  was  daily  wincing  under 
underappreciation  and  repulse,  some  of 
the  irritation  of  the  future  author  of  Van- 
ity  Fair  may  be  understood.  But  if  Ains- 
worth was  overrated  by  the  public  for 
which  he  wrote,  a  succeeding  generation, 
by  its  utter  neglect,  has  evened  the  ac- 
count, and  as  two  years  hence  we  shall 
be  noting  his  centenary  with  more  or  less 
interest,  it  is  very  much  worth  while  to 
take  up  the  new  edition  of  his  works 
which  has  just  been  brought  oui,  and  to 
derive  a  fresh  pleasure  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  old-formed  tales. 

Born  in  1805,  AJnsworth  achieved  his 
first  great  success  when  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  with  Rock-wood,  which 
literally  took  London  by  storm.  The  idea 
of  this  book  came  through  a  rereading  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  The  Mysteries  of  Udot- 
pho.  Why  should  not  a  bold  Eng- 
lish highwayman  be  as  daring  as  an 
Italian  brigand  and  an  English  manor 
house  as  picturesque  as  a  foreign  castle? 
It  was  the  character  of  "Dick"  Turpin 
which  made  the  fortune  of  the  novel.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  book,  the 
highwayman's  ride  from  London  to 
York,  which  in  the  present  edition  covers 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pages,  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Rockivood  made  Ainsworth  one  of  the 
literary  lions  of  the  day.  Crichlon,  in 
some  ways  the  author's  best  novel,  ap- 
peared in  1837,  and  then  Ainsworth  re- 
turned to  the  field  of  criminal  romance 
with  Jack  Sheppard,  which  began  to  ap- 
pear serially  in  Benlley's  Miscellany  for 
January,  1839.  The  illustrations  were 
by  Cruikshank.  The  Tower  of  London 
appeared  in  1840,  and  Guy  Fawkes  in 
1 841.  In  the  same  year  with  the  latter 
Ainsworth  published  Old  St.  Paul's,  a 
story  of  the  plague  and  the  fire  of  1665 
and  1666.  This  story  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Times,  and  was  probably  the  first 
romance  ever   published   in   an   English 


newspaper.  A  year  later  he  founded 
Aiiisu/orth's  Magazine,  which  lasted  un- 
til 1854.  Until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1882,  he  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  English 
writers,  and  his  industry  and  fertility  of 
invention  is  shown  by  the  forty  novels 
which  bear  his  name. 

In  the  sketch  of  Ainsworth  which  was 
included  in  the  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery 
there  will  be  found  a  curious  and  almost 
incomprehensible  blunder.  "Roekwood," 
said  Maclise,  "was  avowedly  modelled  on 
the  stirring  productions  of  the  leading 
French  romanticists — Eugene  Sue,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Alexandre  Dumas."  Now 
Roekwood  appeared  in  1834;  whereas 
Dumas  did  not  turn  his  hand  to  romance 
until  almost  ten  years  later;  and  it  was 
not  until  1840  that  Sue  began  the  compo- 
sition of  his  greater  novels.  True,  in  1830 
Hugo  had  written  Notre  Dame,  but  he 
was  still  known  chiefly  as  a  poet  and  a 
playwright.  To  the  present  writer  Ains- 
worth is  not  in  the  least  like  Hugo  or 
Dumas,  although,  as  the  chronolog- 
ical order  of  his  novels  will  show, 
he  did  much  to  popularise  English  his- 
tory as  Dumas  -  popularised  French 
history.  But  he  lacked  Dumas 's  bril- 
liancy, just  as  he  lacked  Hugo's  sweep. 
He  was  nearest  to  Sue.  He  had  some  of 
the  Frenchman's  talent  and  resource  for 
the  handling  of  scenes  designed  to  inspire 
sheer  terror,  and  he  also  surpassed  Sue 
in  the  fault  of  overdoing  these  scenes. 
Judged  by  the  broadest  standards,  Ains- 
worth can  never  by  any  possibility  be  ad- 
mitted near  to  the  first  rank.  But  as  a 
writer  of  exciting  romance  he  deserved 
the  success  which  he  won ;  and  a  reaction 
that  would  take  us  back  for  a  month  of 
pleasant  evenings  among  the  people  and 
the  rookeries  of  his  old  London  would 
be  by  no  means  an  unhealthy  one. 

Beverly  Stark. 


VOICE 

As  silver  sifts  on  white  webs  when  the  moon, 

Moving  its  shafts  like  fingers  through  dim  leaves, 
Gathers  them  all  at  last  in  shadowed  sheaves ; 

As  when  this  light  wins  meaning  where,  at  noon, 

There  seemed  no  secret,  since  the  eye  too  soon 
Met  taunt  and  flaunt  of  colour ;  as  there  grieves, 
Unheard  by  day,  a  sad  night-wind  where  weaves 

The  gnome-bug,  and  the  plumed  grasses  croon — 

So  your  voice  sounds.    For,  dear,  the  richest  word, 
When  you  have  said  it,  is  some  way  revealed 
Another  word,  and  sudden  meaning  stirs, 
As  hidden  things  the  pale  night  light  "has  stirred, 
To  meaning.  Then  what  my  dull  speech  concealed 
Leaps,  like  a  birth  of  bloom,  and  ministers. 

Zona  Gale. 


OUR  SECRET 

Your  voice,  to  me  is  like  the  fountain  fall 
In  some  sequestered  courtyard,  overhid 

With  flowers  of  pomegranates  burning  red — 
Whose  rhythmic  waters  ceaseless  calm  and  call. 

Your  glance,  to  me  is  like  a  restless  star — 
The  instant  ere  it  stakes  its  light  on  space, 

To  reel  as  some  wild  centaur  down  the  sky, 
Past  steadfast  orbs  enchained  to  heaven's  car. 

To  me,  your  touch — ah,  no,  to  all  save  me 
Let  that  remain  beneath  pomegranates  red — 

In  that  dim  courtvard  with  the  fountain    hid, 
A  listless  languor  of  the  memory ! 

Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 


A  CHEERFUL  RETROSPECT 


The  old-fashioned  reader  of  books 
may  feel  at  times  as  if  he  has  a  real 
grievance  against  the  modern  publisher. 
There  is  much  to  sadden  him  in  the  "yel- 
lowing" of  the  old-time  dignified  an- 
nouncements, the  giving  of  prizes  for 
the  best  title,  the  guessing  contests  as  to 
the  identity  of  authors,  the  voting  on  por- 
traits of  the  heroine — all  the  innumer- 
able and  ingenious  devices  by  which  the 
publisher  of  to-day  apparently  hopes  to 


achieve  something  of  the  prestige  that 
belongs  to  the  purveyors  of  hair  tonics 
and  canned  soups.*  The  true  book-lover 
may  take  it  to  heart  that  in  the  newspa- 
pers the  charms  of  his  mistress  are  daily 
extolled  together  with  the  enduring  quali- 
ties of  woollen  trouserings,  the  excellen- 

*  Indeed  a  hope  may  be  held  out  that  at  no 
distant  future  the  possessor  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  book  wrappers  may  attain  to  a  sewing 
machine  or  a  pianola. 
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cies  of  ingrain  carpets,  and  the  coquet- 
ries of  ruffled  pillow-shams.  And  yet 
even  in  so  bad  a  case  as  he  finds  himself, 
there  is  one  trial  which  the  book-lover  of 
the  past  apparently  endured  and  which 
he  of  to-day  is  spared : — one  abuse  of  the 
book  publishing  business  which,  together 
with  the  hoop,  the  patch,  the  "truly"  book 
store,  and  other  memories  of  other  days, 
has  been  relegated  to  the  Past. 

It  was  in  1759  that  one  Oliver  Gold- 
smith arose  in  his  righteous  wrath  and 
complained  of  the  "State  of  the  Pub- 
lishing of  Books": 

"When  firs l  bronghl  into  fashion,"  he  be- 
gins, "subscriptions  were  conferred  upon  the 
ingenious  alone,  or  I  hose  who  were  reputed 
sucli.  But."  he  remonstrates,  "at  present  we 
see  Ihein  made  a  resource  of  indigence,  and 
requested,  not  as  rewards  of  merit,  but  as  a 
relief  of  distress  ....  Scarcely  a  morning 
passes,  that  proposals  of  (his  nature  are  no! 
thrust  into  the  half  opening  doors  of  the  rich, 
with,  perhaps,  a  paltry  petition  showing  the 
author's  wants,  bill  not  his  merits." 

To-day,  whatever  be  the  private  tales 
of  woe  that  are  whispered  into  the  ears 
of  the  publishers,  whatever  be  the  argu- 
ments that  melt  his  heart  or  stupefy  his 
judgment  (for  nothing  short  of  that 
could  account  for  some  instances!),  they 
are  discreetly  buried  from  sight,  and  it 
behooves  the  book  buyer,  who  already 
has  his  burdens,  to  be  duly  grateful. 
Think  what  we  have  escaped !  Think  of 
the  horrors  of  being  beseeched  to  buy  a 
copy  of  To  Hold  and  to  Keep  because 
the  author  is  by  her  indefatigable  in- 
dustry supporting  and  educating  a  large 
brood  of  brothers  and  sisters :  of  being 
admonished  to  read  The  Cap  of  Plaittage- 
net  because  the  author  is  the  sole  sup- 
port of  an  aged  father,  who  is  also  blind  : 
of  being  begged  to  buy  The  Cur  of  the 
Crackerdoits,  because  the  author  has 
scarcely  enough  bread  to  place  between 
the  teeth  of  his  ten  children ! 


Of  a  truth,  times  have  indeed  changed  ' 
It  might  be  interesting  to  speculate  h<w 
much  was  due  to  Goldsmith's  protest,  jot 
certain  it  is  that  the  modern  publisher 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  us  to 
buy  a  book  because  the  bailiff  is  after 
the  author,  knows  we  are  far  more  likely 
to  buy  it  because  the  real-estate  agents 
and  investors  are  after  him.  Rather 
than  pay  a  dollar  to  keep  the  roof  over 
the  head  of  our  author,  we  would  pay 
two  dollars  because  he  has  just  purchased 
a  ducal  estate.  The  recital  of  all  the 
misfortunes  in  the  world  will  not  do  an 
author  one  tithe  so  much  good  as  the  re- 
cital of  his  sales — if  they  mount  well 
up  into  the  thousands.  We  are  a  fairly 
charitable  peoples — the  year-books  of  our 
societies  are  fat  with  the  lists  of  Patrons 
and  Donors — we  rush  in  ahead  of  all 
other  nations  to  care  most  lavishly  for 
their  own  afflicted,  but  it  must  beadmitted 
that  the  helping  of  impecunious  authors 
of  any  Race  is  not  with  us  a  favourite 
philanthropy.  The  clever  paragrapher  of 
to-day  is  he  who  trains  his  gun,  not  at  our 
pity,  but  at  our  cupidity.  He  assures 
us  that  the  author  of  The  Emergency  has 
made  enough  off  his  two  novels  to  make 
the  cutting  of  coupons  the  favourite 
pastime  of  his  old  age;  he  permits  it  to 
leak  out  that  I g  B r  has  in- 
vested so  shrewdly  in  aromatic  pines  that 
he  could  buy  out  a  wholesale  butcher  if 
he  willed  it,  and  the  overworked  presses 
cannot  turn  out  copy  fast  enough  for 
our  success- worshipping  public.  We  are 
told  that  the  author  of  A  Critnson  Duel 
has  purchased  a  steam-yacht,  and  the 
author  of  Naughty  Lizzie  an  automobile, 
and  our  admiration  of  their  literary  quali- 
ties knows  no  bounds.  No  longer  do  we 
buy  when  our  eyes  are  blinded  by  tears, 
but  when  they  open  with  astonishment. 
No  longer  do  we  buy  with  handkerchief 
pressed  to  the  eyes,  but  rather  with  opera 
glasses. 
Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 
Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  REJECTED  MANUSCRIPT 


A  MS.  in  the  publisher's  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  author's. 

An  Editor  is  known  by  the  MSS.  he 
keeps — and  the  stamps. 

Desperate  authors  require  desperate 
remedies. 

A  poet  and  his  poem  are  soon  parted. 

In  submitting  a  MS.,  he  who  hesi- 
tates— is  a  wonder. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters  .  .  . 
on  book  covers. 

Faint  purse  ne'er  won  fair  publisher. 


A  true  friend  is  one  who  laughs  at  our 
jokes. 

It  is  a  wise  author  who  knows  his  own 
MS.  after  ...  it  has  been  blue  pen- 
cilled. 

An  author's  royalties  are  often  far 
from  royal. 

No  satirist  is  a  hero  to  his  own  epi- 
gram. 

"Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day," 
applies  to  the  unsuccessful  writer  all  the 
year  round.  Walter  Pulitzer. 


DR.  WATSON'S  WEDDING  PRESENT 


The  Partial  Solution  of  a  Mystery. 


I. 


Scene  :  The  chambers  in  Baker  Street. 
Holmes  discovered  lolling  on  divan 
and  smoking  a  long  pipe.    Enter  Watson. 

Watson. — Good  morning,  Holmes!  I 
have  missed  not  seeing  you,  but  I've  been 
so  busv  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

Holmes. — Glad  to  see  you.  Tell  me 
what  to  give  you  for  a  wedding  present. 
I  don't  approve  of  marriage  on  general 
principles,  but  Miss  Morstan  is  a  fine 
girl,  and  it  was  I  who  brought  you  to- 
gether. 

Watson. — Holmes,  you  astound  me! 
Who  told  you  that  I  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried ?  How  did  you  learn  that  ?  Why,  I 
haven't  told  a  soul  yet ! 

Holmes. — Humph !  Rising  young  doc- 
tor, too  busy  to  see  friend,  but  calls  four 
times  a  week  on  a  particular  young  lady. 
At  last  comes  to  see  friend,  wears  brand- 
new  clothes  in  the  morning.  Never  known 
to  do  such  a  thing  before — suspicious  cir- 
cumstance. Woman's  long  hair  on  his 
right  shoulder,  and  a  monarch-of-all-I- 
survey  expression.  What  more  do  you 
want?  The  inference  is  obvious.  I'd 
congratulate  you,  Watson,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  wedding  present  I've  got  to  give  you. 
I  feel  that  this  will  be  the  rock  on  which 
my  reputation  will  be  wrecked.  Thepublic 
expect  great  things  of  me,  and  they  must 
not  be  disappointed.  Tell  me  about  your 
plans. 


{Leans  back  in  his  chair,  and  pulls 
at  his  pipe.) 

Watson. — You're  right,  Holmes.  I 
hope  to  make  Miss  Morstan  my  wife 
soon.  We  shall  live  Beyond  the  City,  at 
The  Sign  of  the  Four,  the  crossroads, 
you  know.  We  shall  have  A  Study  in 
Scarlet,  where  we  can  sit  Round  the  Red 
Lamp,  and  talk  of  the  wonderful  Ad- 
ventures of  Sherlock  Holmes;  and  be  a 
very  happy  Duet. 

Holmes. — Quite  so.  I'll  give  you  The 
Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  stuffed. 

Watson. — Heavens !  What  an  idea !  I 
can  see  the  lonely  moor,  and  the  gigantic 
body  of  the  hound  looming  through  the 
darkness  with  its  gleaming  jaws.  The 
thought  of  that  night,  and  the  long,  wail- 
ing cries  that  used  to  float  over  the  moor, 
make  me  shudder.  Anything  but  that. 
I  should  have  chronic  nightmare. 

Holmes. — Watson,  it  is  an  important 
matter.  Sherlock  Holmes  can't  do  as 
other  men  would — go  into  a  Bond  Street 
store,  hand  the  clerk  a  ten-pound  note, 
and  say  "I  wish  a  wedding  present  for  a 
friend."  Fame  has  its  drawbacks.  The 
public  will  flock  to  your  house,  and  say — 
"Show  us  what  the  man  who  wrote  The 
Differentiation  of  Cigar  Ashes  gave 
you."  You  will  say— "Behold—  !"— 
Now  what? 

Watson. — Why  give  anything? 

Holmes. — My  dear  Watson,  you  are 
my  most  intimate  friend,  yet  sometimes 
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doliers,  and  of  as  distinct  a  type.  Their 
associations  might  be  compared  to  the 
unions  of  to-day,  and  organised  labour 
could  learn  a  lesson  from  their  brother 
workmen  of  1500.  The  gondoliers  were, 
and  are  still,  divided  into  various  guilds 
whose  headquarters  are  the  ferries,  tra- 
ghetti,  scattered  along  the  waterways. 
Each  Iraghello  has  its  corps  of  officers 
who  sit  in  judgment  on  offending  mem- 
bers, visit  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead. 
Each  has  a  patron  saint  stuck  up  on  a 
long  pole  at  the  ferry-house,  to  whom  the 
gondoliers  pray  vigorously  for  more  cus- 
tom than  their  rival  ferries,  and  while  the 
brotherly  spirit  of  the  guild  has  departed, 
the  organisation  has  its  uses — to  the  tour- 
ist at  least — for  the  gondolier  now  is 
a  numbered  being  like  a  poor  jail  bird, 
and  any  attempt  at  extortion  can  be  re- 
ported to  the  presiding  officer  of  his 
traghetto. 


The  Bookman 


The  desire  to  overcharge  is  not  a  mod- 
ern development.  Mr.  Horatio  Brown 
speaks  of  a  gondolier  of  1800  who  "dis- 
graced himself"  by  crowding  twenty-nine 
people  into  his  boat  and  refusing  to  land 
them  until  extra  toll  was  paid,  but  for 
this,  mark  you,  he  was  banished.  In  an- 
cient times  one  fared  even  worse,  for 
many  of  the  watermen  had  a  way  of  flash- 
ing knives  when  far  from  shore,  followed 
by  the  prompt  disgorgement  of  money 
and  jewels  on  the  part  of  the  passenger ; 
and  to  such  lengths  was  this  high-stream 
robbery  carried  that  a  number  of  fascinat- 
ing tortures  were  invented  as  an  incite- 
ment to  keep  the  peace.  The  barcariol 
toso,  the  unsavoury  name  that  long  clung 
to  Piero  Salin.  was  the  type  of  gondolier 
most  given  to  extortion.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  ferry,  and  was  probably  called,  in 
the  language  of  the  guild  members,  a 
scab.      The  poor  worm  of  our  country 


"Not  far  from  the  House  of  the  Agnus  Dei.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  canal,  but  beyond  the  Baker's  Bridge."— Ma rietta. 
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who  sutfers  under  the  stigma  of  that 
name  lacks  the  dashing  manner  of  the 
unfettered  gondolier,  who  could  steal  a 
fare  under  the  very  nose  of  the  gastaldo, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Iraghetto. 
The  Piero  of  Mrs.  Turnbull's  novel  was 
still  a  wild  rover  when  he  won  Toinetta, 
who,  as  one  of  the  "brides  of  Venice," 
appeared  at  the  festa  of  San  Pietro  in 
Castello,  her  dowry  upon  her  back,  in 
quest  of  a  husband.  It  may  have  been 
a  pretty  custom,  but  "more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,"  and  even 


<*»i- 


San  Maurizio."— The  Golden  Book  of  Vtn 

in  that  day  thought  a  trifle  theatrical  by 
the  Magagnati  family.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  also  in  the  adventure 
which  may  have  appealed  to  the  maidens 
of  earlier  centuries.  In  932  the  brides 
were  set  upon  by  Istrian  pirates,  dowries, 
white  ribbons  and  all,  and  borne  away  to 
the  open  sea.  The  big  bell  of  the  Cam- 
panile (which,  alas!  will  ring  no  more) 
clanged  the  alarm,  all  Venice  turned  out, 
captured  the  maids,  and  the  ceremony 
was   continued.     Which   may   point   no 


moral  unless  it  be  that  the  course  of  true 
love  seldom  runs  smooth. 

In  the  Golden  Book  and  in  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  collection  of  short  stories  the 
power  of  the  one  great  religious  character 
of  Venice  is  strongly  dwelt  upon.  Paolo 
Sarpi  stands  unique  as  a  great  priest  and 
a  greater  statesman,  whose  sense  of  jus- 
tice was  unhampered  by  his  duty  to  the 
Church,  and  while  practically  the  ruler  of 
the  Republic  during  its  excommunica- 
tion, or,  rather,  its  refusal  to  accept  the 
interdict,  continued  to  live  as  a  simple 
Servite  monk.  When  Rome  claimed  the 
right  to  try  the  erring  ecclesiastics,  Sar- 
pi's  opinion  was  the  ultimatum  of  the 
state.  "The  dominion  of  the  Church 
marches  in  the  paths  of  Heaven,"  said  the 
friar;  "it  cannot,  therefore,  clash  with 
the  dominion  of  princes,  which  marches 
on  the  paths  of  earth."  And  during  the 
long  two  years  from  1605  to  1607,  Sarpi 
daily  went  to  and  from  the  Doge's  pal- 
ace, seemingly  bearing  a  charmed  life,  for 
though  set  upon  by  hired  assassins,  he 
recovered,  even,  to  quote  a  carping  biog- 
rapher, surviving  the  diabolic  treatment 
of  the  surgeons. 

Mrs.  Turnbull's  theme  is  interwoven 
closely  with  the  remarkable  attitude  of 
Venice  at  this  time,  and  with  the  true  life 
story  of  Sarpi,  but  Mr.  Pemberton  sug- 
gests him  only  in  that  he  depicts  a  monk 
of  great  influence  perfectly  in  touch  with 
the  condition  of  the  Republic.  Many  of 
the  other  types  of  the  short  tales  are  from 
characters  of  the  city  and  the  mysterious 
"Ten,"  the  "Signors  of  the  Night,"  glide 
in  and  out  with  a  supernatural  aptitude 
for  the  psychological  moment.  Men  and 
women  were  borne  away  without  a  strug- 
gle; the  word  "Ten"  seemed  to  render 
them  devoid  of  all  resistance,  and  we  shall 
never  know  whether  it  was  the  num- 
ber or  the  name  that  was  so  terrifying. 
Primarily  the  "Ten"  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  committee  of  safety  ;  by  degrees, 
however,  the  name  was  significant  only 
inthatnone  was  safe  but  the"Ten."  While 
in  the  face  of  that  committee,  there  was  a 
still  more  dreaded  one  call  the  "Three," 
who  could  easily  do  away  with  the  "Ten" 
at  one  gulp,  destroying  forever  the 
theory  that  there  is  strength  in  numbers. 
With  all  this  vigilance,  the  Venetians 
went  on  plotting  without  rhyme  or  reason 
beyond  the  desire  to  plot.  Theirs  was  a 
well-constructed  Government,  wisely,  if 
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sternly,  governed,  and  the  public  was 
heart  and  soul  for  the  Republic.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  plot  that  in  the  small- 
est way  succeeded  in  developing  itself. 
Possibly  it  was  the  awful  curb  that  kept 
the  city  a  unit.  Unlike  the  Medici,  which 
were  at  the  same  time  the  glory  and  men- 
ace of  Florence,  Venice  stands  without 
one  family  name  more  powerful  than  an- 
other. The  arms  of  the  Republic  are 
everywhere;  the  arms  of  the  patricians 
decorate  only  their  palaces,  and  the  lus- 
tre of  their  nouses  is  enhanced  when  the 


one  seeing  the  front  door  and  the  back 
door  on  the  same  day,  and  if,  by  tireless 
industry,  the  front  door  is  found  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  as  a  punishment 
the  back  door  disappears  forever.  Hop 
o'  my  Thumb,  with  his  bread  crumbs, 
would  have  a  chance  possibly,  but  the 
tourist  and  his  yard-square  map  is  a  dul- 
lard. 

There  is  a  compensation.  If  one  does 
not  find  what  one  wants,  one  is  sure  to 
discover  something  just  as  good.  The 
search  for  the  Baker's  Bridge  ended  up 


lion,  the  emblem  of  the  Doge,  is  carved 
upon  their  facades. 

Mr.  Ruskin  talks  very  delightfully  of 
"Walks  in  Florence,"  indeed,  talks  more 
than  he  walks ;  and  other  writers  of  less 
lustre  but  equal  charm,  are  given  to  mean- 
derings,  both  physical  and  mental,  over 
the  garden  spots  of  Italy.  Little,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  of  walks  in  Venice, 
and  it  is  a  pastime  not  to  be  despised. 
One  can  walk  further,  see  more,  and 
cover  less  territory  in  Venice  than  in  any 
other  city  that  we  cross  the  water  to  ex- 
plore. There  is  a  certain  elusiveness 
about  a  place  of  interest  which  prevents 


in  the  Ghetto,  where  small  embryo  Shy- 
locks  were  learning  to  paddle  their  own 
canoes,  or  gondolas.  Mothers  sat  along 
the  edge  of  the  canals  guiding  swimming 
babies  tied  to  long  ropes,  some  few  were 
knitting,  and  all  were  gossiping.  They 
were  exceedingly  cordial,  and  though 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  Baker's  Bridge, 
pointed  out  with  great  pride  the  Temple 
of  Israel.  The  three  hours'  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  Ghetto  was  made  worthy 
of  record  by  a  Hebrew  who  walked  six 
blocks  out  of  his  way,  assuring  us  that 
he  could  find  the  house  of  the  Agnus  "  ' 
(where  Mr.  Crawford  planted  the  C1 
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gian  slave  girl),  and  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  smallest — or  the  largest — coin 
for  his  services!  He  fetched  up  finally 
at  the  old  walls  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Servi  with  a  triumphant  "Eccol"  We 
could  not  dampen  his  enthusiasm,  we 
vowed  ourselves  delighted  with  his  super- 
natural knowledge  of  Venice,  and  aban- 
doned the  search  for  the  mansion  with 
the  emblem  of  the  Agnus  Dei  on  the  fa- 
cade, until  he  quitted  our  presence.    He 


Italian  street  quarrel,  and  only  the  imme- 
diate bestowal  of  a  penny  apiece  stopped 
the  need  of  a  hurry  call  for  the  patrol 
boat.  In  that  remote  part  of  Venice  an 
artist  is  appreciated,  A  young  girl  came 
out  of  a  house  nearby  and  announced  her- 
self simpatico  with  all  who  paint,  living, 
as  she  did,  in  the  one-time  home  of  Tin- 
toretto— did  the  Signor  know  of  him?  It 
was  a  trying  moment  for  the  guardian  of 
the  artist  who  was  fairly  successful  in 


had  served  his  purpose,  nevertheless.  For 
three  days  the  convent  walls  and  the 
fine  old  gateway,  all  that  is  left  of  the 
home  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  had  dodged  us, 
though  we  had  traced  them  to  the  Campo 
Santa  Fosca,  where  is  a  statue  of  the 
great  man,  erected  near  the  spot  of  his 
attempted  assassination. 

The  Baker's  Bridge,  that  same  after- 
noon, was  pointed  out  simultaneously  by 
two  ragged  urchins  in  answer  to  our 
query.  For  a  half  minute  blood  came 
as  near  being  shed  as  it  ever  had  in  an 


luring  away  the  crowd  of  dirty  children 
to  give  him  elbow  room;  in  Venice  this 
is  achieved  at  some  expense;  with  no 
clods  to  throw,  it  must  be  an  unmixed 
rain  of  candy,  mingled  only  with  threats 
of  the  police.  And  we  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  terrorising  children  into  almost 
correct  deportment  by  the  mention  of 
brass  buttons,  are  pained  to  see  the  lack 
of  respect  the  Italian  youngster  enter- 
tains for  "the  force."  "Politziat"  they 
echo  in  derision.  "Politzia  t"  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at;  the  police  of  their 
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country  are  too  courteous  to  be  taken 
seriously — at  least  by  Americans. 

When  one  is  hopelessly  lost  in  Venice 
and  no  gondola  in  sight,  a  small  boy,  for 
a  small  bribe,  will  lead  him  gently  to  the 
Piazza  of  San  Marco  (it  will  probably 
be  just  around  the  corner),  and  he  can 
make  a  fresh  start  at  the  fascinating  game 


those  we  had  passed  a  few  moments  be- 
fore ;  their  ill-concealed  laughter  was  un- 
mistakable. It  was  mortifying,  but  we 
swallowed  our  pride,  and  having,  by  some 
strange  accident  of  fate,  stumbled  upon 
the  front  of  the  Palazzo  Contarini,  we 
compromised  with  our  guide  on  half  a 
lira  and  begged  that  we  might  look  upon 


"That  labyrinth  of 


of   hunting   localities.      The   diminutive  his  face  no  more.     After  the  manner  of 

knave  who  escorted  us  from  the  Baker's  boys,  he  refused  to  leave,  escorting  us 

Bridge  arranged  to  work  by  the  hour.  He  one  at  a  time  to  the  rear  of  the  palace  to 

was   quite   fresh   and   merciless.     After  see  the  spiral  staircase,  whose  beauty  is 

carrying  us  over  the  same  ground  three  greatly  impaired  by  the  tenements  built 

times  we  recognised  a  parcel  of  women  close  up  to  its  lovely  curves.     Our  going 

leaning  over  the  neighbourhood  well  as  singly  was  a  crafty  device,  for  in  this  way 
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the  facade  could  not  escape  us,  and  by 
means  of  weird  cries  as  signals  we 
eventually  were  reunited.  Before  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  Merceria,  the 
youngster  had  earned  another  half  lira, 
at  the  same  time  greatly  adding  to  his 
own  importance  by  fighting  off  the  hordes 
of  children  who  stopped  to  criticise  the 
artist's  pen-strokes.  The  degree  of  pleas- 
ure that  is  reached  by  these  gamins  when 
a  familiar  scene  is  recognised  on  canvas 


haltingly  revealed  by  a  curtain  which 
jerks  back  like  that  of  an  amateur  dra- 
matic performance.  The  sexton  mates 
it  so  difficult  a  task  that  the  tourists"  rain 
money  upon  him,  and  between  the  pic- 
tures inside  and  the  shops  outside,  dare 
not  go  that  way  unless-  welL  provided:  with 
coin.  It  was  in  the  shadow  of  San  Sal- 
vatore  that  Mr.  Pemberton's  soldier  friar 
terrorised  the  would-be  assassin  by  the 
revealing  of  his  identity.      It  is  a  mild 


"The  first  long  waterway  of  Murano." 

"The  buildings  looked  low  and  modest,  if  measured  by  the  palaces  of  the  Greater  City." — 
The  Golden  Book  of  Venice. 

"The  house  of  Angelo  Beroviero  hung  over  the  paved  way,  above  the  edge  of  the  water,  . 
the  upper  story  being  supported  by  the  stone  columns  and  massive  wooden  beams." 

"The  house  was  not  far  from  the  end  of  the  canal  of   San  Piero,   which  opens  toward 
Venice.' ' — Marie  I  la. 


is  discouraging  to  all  true  lovers  of  im- 
pressionism. We  fear  that  the  artistic 
sensibilities  of  the  children  of  the  street 
are  reared  along  the  lines  of  coloured 
photographs,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
the  "purple  cow"  would  receive  a  per- 
plexed welcome  at  the  best. 

The  Merceria  eventually  leads  into  the 
Piazza.  On  the  way  one  can  rest  in  the 
Church  of  San  Salvatore  and  have  an- 
other  look   at   Titian's   "Annunciation," 


enough  place  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night 
all  Venice  becomes  a  land  of  mystery;  the 
quiet,  broken  only  by  footfalls  or  the 
splash  of  oars,  fills  the  pedestrian  with 
the  realisation  of  what  the  city  could 
have  been  when  every  shadow  may 
have  screened  a  cutthroat,  and  any 
boat  contain  the  silent  messengers  of  the 
state.  Once  into  the  Piazza,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  danger  had  ever  lurked  there, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Zanni,  who,  in 
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grotesque  contact  with  the  executioner's 
block,  tumbled  or  grimaced  before  their 
wooden  booths — so  great  is  the  space,  so 
pure  is  the  air  and  so  gay  are  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Pemberton  tells  us  in  pleasant 
fiction  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  the 
public  held  the  mummers  of  that  day. 
Now  the  theatres  are  a  small  part  of  Ven- 
ice, the  only  remaining  evidence  of  old 
Italy  being  the  Marionettes  who  still  de- 
light the  people  in  the  comedies  of  Gol- 
doni. 

On  the  water  front  of  the  Piazzetta  are 
a  hundred  eager  gondoliers  ready  to  bar- 
ter with  you  for  the  island  of  Murano,  for 
Torcello,  for  America  if  you  would  pay 
the  price.  You  would  not  walk  to 
Murano  even  if  you  had  the  faith,  so  de- 
lightful is  the  ride  over  the  smooth  la- 
goon. You  are  respectfully  invited  to 
visit  the  island  of  San  Michele  en  route, 
but  cemeteries  are  too  modern ;  you  long 
for  the  glass-houses,  and  fancy  yourself 
picking  up  wonderful  bargains  from  the 
factories  themselves.  Alas!  an  obsequi- 
ous clerk  is  stationed  in  front  of  each  of 
the  fifteen  factories  remaining.  He 
speaks  to  you  in  your  own  tongue,  and 
invites  you  to  pay  the  foreign  prices,  or, 
at  a  slightly  advanced  rate,  to  make  you 
something  from  the  furnaces  direct. 
Reading  as  we  had  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
glassmakers,  we  watched  suspiciously  to 
discover  any  surreptitious  pouring  in  of 
molten  liquids,  but  all  seemed  open  and 
above  board,  and  after  the  process  was 
carefully  explained  we  left,  none  the 
wiser — the  glassmaker  knows  his  man — 
and  considerably  the  poorer.  Opposite 
the  principal  factories  is  the  house  Mr. 
Crawford  described  as  the  home  of  Be- 
roviero,  and  possibly  used  by  Mrs. 
Turnbull  as  the  Magagnati  mansion, 
since  few  arcaded  houses  of  imposing  ap- 
pearance are  left  in  Murano.  It  is  still  a 
very  comfortable-looking  place  with  yel- 
low silk  curtains  at  the  window,  and  wise 
suburbanites  should  have  thought  twice 
before  sending  daughters  from  that 
placid  home  to  marble  halls  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  teeming,  as  they  did,  with  plots 
and  family  skeletons. 

A  Venetian  palace  up  to  date  is  a 
dream  of  comfort  and  luxury,  even 
though  a  heating  apparatus  may  be  vul- 
gar. After  a  few  cold  days,  when  the 
wind  blows  cruelly  through  the  rattly 
windows  of  an  unremodelled  mansion, 


when  one's  numb  fingers  fail  to  yield  to 
the  gentle  warmth  of  four  candles,  when 
on  rising  one  leaps  from  rug  to  rug  like 
a  chamois  among  the  crags  to  escape  the 
marble  floor,  there  is  a  feeling  akin  to 
sympathy  for  the  Ca'  Giustiniani  whose 
manner  of  living  makes  such  gorgeous 
reading.  At  the  t rag he t to  of  San  Mau- 
rizio  they  still  boast  of  the  devout  Lady 
Beata  Tagliapietra  (you  may  remember 
she  half  set  her  cap  for  Marcantonio), 
who  walked  across  the  canal  to  her  pray- 
ers when  her  father  forbade  the  waterman 
to  ferry  her  over.  Did  she  carrv  a  scaldino 
of  coals  as  the  devotee  does  nowadays 
when  entering  the  frigid  churches?  It 
would  seem  by  the  legend  that  even  a  gen- 
tlewoman patronised  the  water  cabs,  and 
we  wonder  if  there  were  always  enough 
gondolas  to  go  around  in  each  family. 
Did  the  lady  of  the  house  who  sighed  for 
shopping  anathematise  her  lord  who  left 
the  conveyance  "teatering"  on  the  waves 
at  his  club?  did  the  younger  son  enjoy 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for  keeping  the 
gondola  out  late  at  night?  were  the  gon- 
doliers ever  tardy  in  "picking  up"  on  the 
night  of  a  ball?  and  if  so,  could  the  no- 
bleman possibly  find  the  street  door  to 
his  intricate  abode?  The  palaces  of  the 
Giustiniani  are  the  most  beautiful  on  the 
canal.  No  minnikin  lion  adorns  them, 
though  a  head  of  the  house,  but  not  of 
these  palaces,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Doges.  The  Lady  Marina  entertained 
most  lavishly;  but  were  her  evenings 
chilly  affairs?  Probably  the  women  of 
that  day  were  not  tempted  to  put  bath 
robes  over  their  dinner  dresses;  and  let 
us  pray  that  the  entire  dinner  party  were 
never  summoned  to  the  water  floor  to  bail 
out  the  high  tide  just  as  the  roast  came 
on.  Were  the  glasses  on  the  table  really 
more  lovelv  than  the  baubles  of  to-dav? 
— and  then  the  sun  comes  out  and  the  air 
warms  instantly  under  its  rays,  the  water 
reflects  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  we,  in 
our  tilting  gondola,  despise  ourselves  for 
a  cavilling  crew  that  dares  lift  an  eyebrow 
over  the  perfection  of  Venice,  past  and 
present. 

Old  Magagnati  discovered  the  secrets 
of  colouring  glass  while  leaving  it  trans- 
parent; Beroviero  acquired  the  cunning 
of  enamelling  it ;  Zorzi  Ballarin  gave  mir- 
rors to  the  world.  They  left  their  gifts 
and  made  their  exit  bows,  supposedly  for- 
ever, but  we  are  not  yet  through  with 
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them.  With  the  growing  love  of  ro- 
mance comes  the  search  for  material,  and 
the  glass-blowers  serve  posterity  better 
than  they  knew.  The  gondolier  of  1500 
reckoned  not  on  the  figure  he  would  play 
in  the  construction  of  a  novel.  The  pa- 
trician would  have  inflicted  the  pretti- 
est tortures  in  his  collection  had  he  caught 
a  scribe  of  his  day  making  merry  with 
his  family  affairs.  Chronicles  are  dull 
affairs,  but  the  history  of  Venice  is  one 
vast  fertile  garden  for  the  author  and  his 
literary  tools.  If  he  is  indolent,  he  can 
choose  his  own  lodging  as  an  abode  for 
his  characters;  doubtless  a  story  will  go 
with  the  house,  and  a  fitting  name  found 
on  the  door-post.  He  can  dress  his  men 
and  women  in  the  most  reckless  imagin- 
ings of  one  who  knows  not  hooks  and 


eyes ;  he  can  attribute  to  them  all  the  vir- 
tues that  are  found  in  fairy  tales,  or  all 
the  vices  that  he  dare  dictate  to  a  wilting 
stenographer.  He  can  do  all  this  at  five 
lire  a  day,  and  Venetian  history  will  still 
outclass  him.  Historical  romance  is  not 
a  ruthless  dissecting  of  a  country's  glory ; 
like  the  pictures  of  to-day,  it  disregards 
the  unnecessary,  and  brings  into  the  white 
light  the  salient  points  of  the  story,  grim 
or  gay.  There  are  painters  in  Venice  by 
the  score,  ancient  English  ladies  who 
sketch,  millionaires  who  dabble,  Italians 
who  daub,  some  students,  some  workers, 
some  artists.  Under  the  weight  of  all 
this  reproduction  the  beautiful  city  is 
crumbling  away.  May  the  litterati  know 
her  better  ere  she  slips  into  the  sea. 

Louise  Closser  Hale. 


MR.  KIPLING:  WHERE  DOES  HE  STAND? 


Mr.  Kipling  and  the  public  have  had  a 
magnificent  run  together,  and  now  there 
is  a  natural  halt,  and  a  mood  of  quiet  and 
surmise.  What  of  the  future?  That  is 
to  say,  what  of  the  past  ?  Have  we  seen 
Mr.  Kipling  training  or  racing?  Have 
we  been  to  the  rehearsal  or  the  play?  I 
do  not  imagine  that  I  can  begin  to  answer 
this  question,  but  neither  do  I  suppose 
that  readers  of  The  Bookman  would 
wish  me  to  deal  with  any  other.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  hour  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Kipling ;  there  is  no  other  vital  question ; 
and  the  least  and  the  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  jot  down  such  thoughts  as 
seem  helpful  to  discussion. 

The  main,  perhaps  the  only,  thing  to 
seek  out  is  the  true  nature  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's achievement.  And  by  his  achieve- 
ment must  be  understood  his  purely  liter- 
ary success  as  judged  in  the  quiet  of  one's 
own  mind,  and  in  the  company  of  one's 
own  books  and  standards.  This  would 
go  without  saying  in  the  case  of  any  other 
living  writer.  In  Mr.  Kipling's  case  it  is 
necessary  to  affirm  that  just  as  we  do  not 
judge  of  the  real  value  of  a  victory  by  a 
"Mafficking"  night,  so  one  must  not 
judge  of  Mr.  Kipling's  literary  value  by 
the  noise  and  racket  of  his  progress,  nor 
by  the  prospects  of  the  mineral  water 
trade  at  Burwash.  At  the  present  time, 
as  I  have  indicated,  we  hear  little  of 


either,  and  a  quiet  pow-pow  seems  possi- 
ble. ^ 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's ardent  and  less  ardent  admirers 
are  agreed,  it  is  that  he  has  extraordinary 
power  to  observe  and  assimilate  facts. 
But  it  is  too  much  forgotten  tlat  litera- 
ture does  not  live  by  facts  alone,  how- 
ever new  and  strange  and  picturesquely 
woven,  and  that  the  important  thing  is 
not  how  many  facts  a  writef  can  fling  on 
our  vision,  but  to  what  use  he  can  put 
them.  It  is  just  here  that  a  brain  like 
Mr.  Kipling's  is  at  once  great  and  disap- 
pointing. Mr.  Kipling  sees  so  much, 
and  so  clearly,  that  he  has  no  space  for 
himself  or  for  us ;  it  is  all  matter  of  vi- 
sion, and  the  attention  is  held  as  by  the 
surprises  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  at- 
tention is  held,  but  the  mind  rather  re- 
bounds from  the  picture  than  absorbs  it. 
You  may  remember  what  Byron — who 
had  all  Kipling's  intensity  of  vision  and 
all  his  hunger  for  fact — said  about  Rome. 
He  said,  writing  to  Murray,  "I  am  de- 
lighted with  Rome — as  I  would  be  with 
a  bandbox,  that  is,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
see,  finer  than  Greece  .  .  .  but  I 
can't  describe,  because  my  first  impres- 
sions are  always  strong  and  confused, 
and  my  memory  selects  and  reduces  them 
to  order,  like  distance  in  the  landscape, 
and  blends  them  better,  although  they 
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may  be  less  distinct.  There  must  be  a 
sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  as  mor- 
tals, which  I  suppose  the  Devil  has  (or 
t'other)  ;  for  where  there  is  much  to  be 
grasped  we  are  always  at  a  loss,  and  yet 
I  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  higher 
and  more  extended  comprehension."  For 
this  higher  and  more  extended  compre- 
hension Byron  was  content  to  wait,  and 
if  you  would  see  what  such  waiting  did 
for  such  a  writer  read  the  description 
of  Don  Juan's  entry  into  London,  with 
the  highwayman  incident  on  Shooter's 
Hill,  the  long  coach-ride  through  "Ken- 
nington  and  all  the  other  'tons,'  "  past 
Mount  Pleasants,  "little  boxes  framed 
of  brick,"  "through  'Rows/  most  mod- 
estly called  'Paradise/  "  and  so  on,  right 
up  to  the  river,  and  the  "lamps  of  West- 
minster's more  regular  gleam."  and  the 
hotel  door  in  St.  James's  with  its  "tide 
of  well-clad  waiters" — all  written  years 
after  Byron  had  left  London  never  to 
return,  all  suffused  in  personal  feeling, 
and  every  now  and  then  passing  from  de- 
tailed vision  to  some  large  and  usual 
matter  calmly  worded,  as 

The'  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge. 

Now  this  appeal  to  Byron's  handling  of 
the  seen  world  is  irrelevant  if  it  does  not 
suggest  what  I  wish  to  suggest,  viz.,  that 
the  abundance  and  sharpness  of  vision 
which  are  commonly  considered  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's greatest  possession  must  not  be 
confused  with  true  literary  power  over 
things  seen.  Mr.  Kipling  assuredly  has 
the  power  to  make  us  see  as  he  sees,  but 
there  is  a  sense  of  physical  strain  and  of 
the  transitoriness  of  physical  effort.  It 
is  true  that  while  we  read  we  are  gripped, 
amused,  touched  to  tears,  and  generally 
annexed.  And  if  this  is  enough,  if  this 
domination  is  the  mark  of  true  literature, 
then  our  time  has  shown  such  literary 
sense  in  its  worship  of  Mr.  Kipling  that 
the  critic's  occupation  may  be  considered 
gone.  The  generation  that  can  so 
promptly  choose  and  applaud  the  real 
thing  has  no  need  of  guidance. 

Mr.  Kipling's  services  to  the  Empire 
in  awakening  men  to  knowledge  of  it, 
and  to  sympathy  with  its  remote  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  very  great,  perhaps  in- 
calculably great;  but  they  scarcely  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.     If,  how- 


ever, it  is  held  that  they  cannot  be  kft 
out  of  any  estimate  of  his  literary 
achievement,  then  I  should  suggest  that 
here  also  great  things  ^ave  been  done, 
but  not  the  greatest  or  the  finest.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  general  conception 
of  the  Empire  in  Mr.  Kipling's  writings 
is  one  to  satisfy  the  Best  mood  of  an 
Englishman.  He  has  made  vivid  what 
was,  but  he  has  not  made  hopeful  what 
ought  to  be.  Nor  has  he  appealed  to  the 
finest  powers  and  graces  of  English 
character  in  the  work  of  Empire-build- 
ing. His  patriotism  has  been  intense 
and  timely,  and  its  sincerity  is  complete; 
but  in  moral  depth  and  range  it  will  not 
compare  with  the  formative  patriotism 
that  breathes  through  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Meredith. 

Look  at  Mr.  Kipling's  work  how  and 
where  one  will,  it  grips  you  and  leaves 
go ;  it  is,  and  then  it  is  not.  His  rhythms 
may  haunt  the  ear,  and  the  eye  may  re- 
cover the  dusty  parade-ground  of  Fort 
Amara ;  or  the  long  red  fires  of  the  rail- 
way sleepers  burning  the  dead  whom 
even  Jim  Hawkins  could  not  save;  or 
Durga  Dass,  in  his  cee-spring  buggy, 
complacently  deciding  to  pull  down  the 
house  where  Ameera  lay  dead,  or  the 
view  from  Lalun's  window,  "the  red 
tombs  of  dead  Emperors  beyond  the 
river,  and  very  far  away  through  the 
blue  heat-haze  a  glint  of  the  snows  of  the 
Himalayas;"  or  that  unforgettable  pic- 
ture, 

By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  east- 
ward to  the  sea, 
There's  a  Burma  girl  a-settin',  and  I  know 

she  thinks  o'  me; 
For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm-trees,   and  the 

temple-bells  they  say: 
"Come  you  back,  you   British  soldier;  come 
you  back  to  Mandalay!" 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  old  llotilla  lay; 

Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin' 

from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 
Outer  China  'crost  the  Bay! — 


X^r- 


all  these,  and  many  another  scene  tw^ 
turn  by  chance,  in  the  hurlv-burW    ^^^^L 
memory,  but  do  they  obey  aiw*    ^ 
tive  call  oi  \^\^\V  <st  \*&ml* 
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Yet  there  is  one  work  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's which  escapes  this  great  limitation. 
It  is  now  generally  held  that  his  best 
work  is  the  Jungle  Book,  and  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  written  in  vain  if  it  does 
not  suggest  why  this  judgment  is  so  gen- 
eral and  so  just.  Precisely  because  he 
has  no  impulse  to  draw  individual  char- 
acter but  only  collective  character,  Mr. 
Kipling  succeeds  wonderfully  in  a  field 
where  only  tribal  or  collective  character 
calls  for  portrayal,  and  where  the  emo- 
tions evoked  can  be  studied  with  all  the 
personal  detachment  inherent,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  Where  real  individ- 
uality does  not  exist,  or  at  least  is  not 
capable  of  literary  portraiture,  we  accept 
the  character  of  a  family  or  a  species  of 
animals  as  supreme,  and  when  that  is 
embodied,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  embodied 
it,  in  Shcrc  Khan,  the  tiger,  and  Bagh- 
eera,  the  black  panther,  Baloo,  the  sleepy 
brown  bear,  and  the  contemptible  Ban- 
dar-log the  monkeys,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  man-cub  Mowgli — that  wonder- 
ful link  between  man  and  beast — then 
there  is  an  end  to  criticism  and  limita- 
tion. Here  Mr.  Kipling  has  brought 
his  ascertained  powers  to  material  on 
which  they  can  produce  a  unique  effect. 
I  will  quote,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  so, 
the  scene  in  which  Mowgli  defends  him- 
self to  his  tutors  Baloo  and  Bagheera,  for 
having  consorted  for  an  hour  with  the 
Monkey-People. 

"When  Baloo  hurt  my  head."  said  Mowgli 
(he  was  still  on  his  back),  "I  went  away,  and 
the  grey  apes  came  down  from  the  trees,  came 
down  from  the  trees  and  had  pity  on  me.  No 
one  else  cared."    He  snuffed  a  little. 

"The  pity  of  the  Monkey- People!"  Baloo 
snorted.  "The  stillness  of  the  mountain 
stream!  The' cool  of  the  summer  sun!  And 
then,  man-cub?" 

"And  then,  and  then,  they  gave  me  nuts  and 
pleasant  things  to  cat,  and  they — they  carried 
me  in  their  arms  up  to  the  top  of  the  trees 
and  said  I  was  their  blood-brother  except  that 
I  had  no  tail,  and  should  be  their  leader  some 
dav." 

"They  have  no  leader,"  said  Bagheera. 
"They  lie.      They  have  always  lied." 

"They  were  very  kind,  and  bade  me  come 
again.  Why  have  I  never  been  taken  among 
the  Monkey- People?  They  stand  on  their  feet, 
as  I  do.  They  do  not  hit  me  with  hard  paws. 
They    play   all    day.    Let   me   get    up!    Bad 


Baloo,   let   me   up!     I   will   play   with    them 
again" 

"Listen,  man-cub."  said  the  Bear,  and  his 
voice  rumbled  like  thunder  on  a  hot  night.  "I 
have  taught  thee  all  the  law  of  the  Jungle  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  j ungle— except  the  Mon- 
key-Folk who  live  in  the  trees.  They  have  no 
law.  They  are  outcasts.  They  have  no  speech 
of  their  own,  but  use  the  stolen  words  which 
they  overhear  when  they  listen,  and  peep,  and 
wait  up  above  in  the  branches.  Their  way 
is  not  our  way.  They  are  without  leaders. 
They  have  no  remembrance.  They  boast  and 
chatter,  and  pretend  they  are  a  great  people 
about  to  do  great  affairs  in  the  jungle,  but 
the  falling  of  a  nut  turns  their  minds  to  laugh- 
ter, and  all  is  forgotten.  We  of  the  jungle 
have  no  dealings  with  them.  We  do  not  drink 
where  the  monkeys  drink ;  we  do  not  go  where 
the  monkeys  go;  we  do  not  hunt  where  they 
hunt;  we  do  not  die  where  they  die.  Hast 
thou  ever  heard  me  speak  of  the  Bandar-log 
till  to-day?" 

"No."  said  Mowgli  in  a  whisper,  for  the 
forest  was  very  still  now  Baloo  had  finished. 

"The  Jungle-People  put  them  out  of  their 
mouths  and  out  of  their  mind.  They  are  very 
many,  evil,  dirty,  shameless,  and  they  desire, 
if  they  have  any  fixed  desire,  to  be  noticed  by 
the  Jungle- People.  But  we  do  not  notice  them 
even  when  they  throw  nuts  and  filth  on  our 
heads." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  a  shower  of 
nuts  and  twigs  spattered  down  through  the 
branches;  and  they  could  hear  coughings  and 
howlings  and  angry  jumpings  high  up  in  the 
air  among  the  thin  branches. 

"The  Monkey-People  are  forbidden,"  said 
Baloo,  "forbidden  to  the  Jungle- People.  Re- 
member." 

"Forbidden,"  said  Bagheera;  "but  I  still 
think  Baloo  should  have  warned  thee  against 
them." 

"I — I?  How  was  I  to  guess  he  would  play 
with  such  dirt.  The  Monkey- People ! 
Faugh!" 


Here  we  may  end,  for  this  is  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's top  notch.  Only  extraordinary 
powers  could  have  produced  the  Jungle- 
Book;  and  although  the  effect  may  owe 
something  to  the  material  and  something 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  haunting  limitations, 
vet  the  book  lives,  and  must  live.  It  satis- 
fies  a  definite  sympathy  in  the  human 
mind,  and  one  may  say  that  on  its  pages 
is  the  dint  of  the  inimitable. 

Wilfred  Whitten. 


THE  VIOLIN 


I  hold  between  my  quivering  hands 

A  violin  new-strung, 
Wrought  of  a  master  builder's  love 

To  be  the  vibrant  tongue 
Of  the  unseen,  and  utter  sounds 

For  mortals  yet  unsung. 

Mute  though  it  lies  and  musicless, 
My  breath  upon  the  strings — 

Warm  with  the  love  that  bares  to  me 
The  mystic  soul  of  things —   . 

I  Wakens  the  slumbrous  tones  and  stirs 
Melodious  murmurings. 

What  follows  here  is  likely  to  be  di- 
gressive, the  subject  being  a  kind  of  play 
that  the  mind  naturally  wanders  away 
from.  It  is  impossible  to  stick  very  close 
to  your  text  when  the  text  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill ; 
and,  with  the  delightful  exception  of 
Mr.  Esmond's  Imprudence,  the  lighter 
plays  of  the  last  two  months  have  been 
of  that  order.  Had  wc  an  artist's  soul 
we  should  be  somewhat  soured  by  what 
we  have  gone  through.  As  it  is,  we  have 
fought  down  all  bitterness  of  heart  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  philosophy.  A  man  needs 
philosophy  more  for  the  commonplaces  of 
this  world  than  he  does  for  its  miseries, 
ennui  being  a  steadier  foe  than  pain.  We 
therefore  offer  our  philosophy  of  the  com- 
monplace in  the  American  drama  and 
literature.  It  is  not  deep,  but  it  is  at  least 
bland,  and  it  may  help  to  allay  irritation 
in  certain  moods.  There  is  enough  pol- 
ished sarcasm,  and  of  cynicism  there  is 
already  too  much.  What  we  need  is 
something  that  will  aid  us  in  matters  of 
routine. 

In  the  first  place  we  swear  bv  all  that 
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Musing  with  memory  and  dream, 
And  dumb  with  the  desire 

That  in  this  fibre  buried  deep 

The  builder's  heart  of  fire, — 

O  Violin,  the  magic  bow 
Is  all  the  gods  require. 

Out  of  the  silence  of  your  soul 
To  smite  the  rhythmic  flame 

Of  pain  and  rapture,  and  attain 
The  builder's  wondrous  aim, 

Sounding  through  all  the  universe 
The  demiurgic  Name. 


O  Violin,  my  Violin, 

'Tis  awesome  to  command 
The  silences  to  utter  sound ! 

The  wise  gods  understand 
How  all  day  long  the  magic  bow 

Lies  moveless  in  my  hand. 
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plainer  wives,  by  the  firesides  of  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry,  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
bigger  figure,  by  the  sacred  whoops  of  the 
majority,  that  the  usual  man  is  not  to 
blame  for  wanting  the  usual  thing.  Hall- 
cainery  has  its  place  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, we  believe  it  altogether  healthy, 
hopeful,  and  respectable,  and  if  we 
thought  otherwise  we  should  lose  all  faith 
in  representative  institutions.  There  are 
a  few  who  never  weary  of  saying  spiteful 
things  about  literary  mediocrity.  They 
have  no  patience  with  development  or 
kindliness  for  beginnings;  they  would 
condemn  every  tadpole  as  a  sort  of  apos- 
tate frog.  Why  are  they  so  petulant  with 
majorities?  Humanity  would  pine  away 
on  masterpieces;  yet  many  would  have 
you  think  that  the  journey  from  savagery 
to  high  art  must  be  made  in  total  silence, 
with  nothing  to  read  on  the  way.  Our 
plays  are  relatively  good,  being  no  further 
below  the  drama  than  they  are  above  tom- 
toms and  human  sacrifice.  Blessed  is  vul- 
gar "reading-matter,"  for  without  it  peo- 
ple might  eat  one  another.  No  race  ever 
sinks  from  Hallcainery  into  barbarism; 
it  rises  from  barbarism  to  IM&R»»**V 
whence  in  time  it  may  emerge- 
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And  who  shall  say  that  our  plays  are 
not  as  good  as  our  politics,  or  our  writers 
as  our  Senators  ?  Do  wc  expect  brilliancy 
in  our  statesmen?  Wc  are  thankful 
enough  in  this  country  for  a  good  candi- 
date, let  who  will  be  clever.  If  a  large 
city  can,  after  intense  intellectual  efforts, 
choose  for  its  mayor  a  man  who  merely 
will  not  steal  from  it,  we  consider  it  a 
triumph  of  the  suffrage.  So  moderate 
are  our  expectations  in  this  field  that  if 
ordinary  intelligence  be  superadded,  it 
seems  a  piece  of  luck.  We  are  over- 
joyed at  any  sign  that  the  nation's 
choice  is  up  to  the  nation's  average; 
and  time  and  again  you  hear  a  thing 
called  statesmanlike,  which  in  private  life 
would  be  just  on  the  safe  side  of  sanity. 
Mr.  McKinley's  refusal  of  a  third  term 
was  regarded  as  a  masterstroke  of  wis- 
dom, and  we  have  read  praises  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  achievements  which  are  de- 
served as  well  by  anybody  we  ever  knew. 
Nobody  praises  us  when  we  come  home 
sober  of  an  evening,  or  speak  a  good  av- 
erage sentence,  or  draw  a  good  average 
breath;  and  sturdy  virtues  that  keep  us 
out  of  the  police  court  for  weeks  at  a  time 
are  not  even  mentioned  bv  the  familv.  But 
by  these  negative  signs  you  can  often  tell 
a  statesman,  for  politics  is  a  place  of 
humble  hopes  and  strangely  modest  re- 
quirements, where  all  are  good  who  are 
not  criminal  and  all  are  wise  who  are 
not  ridiculously  otherwise.  Any  one  who 
is  used  to  the  accidents  of  majorities 
should  acquire  this  habit  of  mind.  But 
the  literary  and  artistic  people  persist  in 
the  most  exorbitant  demands  at  a  point 
where  the  least  should  be  logically  ex- 
pected, that  is,  the  tastes  of  a  crowd.  And 
it  the  majority  is  against  them,  they 
scold  it  and  the  thing  it  chooses,  and 
having  lost  their  tempers  and  tired  their 
friends,  and  troubled  a  number  of  honest 
creatures  who  have  not  the  least  idea 
what  it  is  all  about,  they  feel  they  have 
been  doing  wonders  for  what  they  call  ar- 
tistic standards.  Right  enough  views, 
but  the  wrong  occasion.  We  expect  only 
peace  in  a  cable  car ;  for  ecstasies  we  must 
look  somewhere  else. 

If  high  art  deserves  its  ecstasies,  low 
art  deserves  its  consolations ;  and  if  there 
is  any  way  of  making  better  terms  with 
humdrum  and  escaping  the  spasms  of  re- 
form, it  is  our  plain  business  to  find  it. 
St.  Paul  said,  keep  the  body  under.    We 


say  unto  you,  keep  the  mind  under  on 
seeing  American  plays.  Be  "contentit  wi' 
little  and  canty  wi'  mair;"  smile  though 
the  smile  looks  sometimes  like  a  rictus; 
get  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  erect 
ape-man  (pithecanthropus  crectus) ;  and 
if  at  any  time  you  are  afflicted  by  a  play 
that  is  particularly  bad  and  popular,  con- 
sider the  growth  of  our  manufactures 
and  sing  "My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee." 
To  express  one's  own  tastes  is  reasonable, 
but  to  worry  too  much  over  olher  people's 
leads  to  a  useless  violence.  Some  wish 
to  murder  Hall  Caine.  We  believe  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  do  so,  and  pos- 
sibly wrong.  We  believe  Clyde  Fitch  as 
truly  represents  New  York  as  Senator 
Peffer  did  Kansas  or  Mr.  Bryan  the 
West ;  and  the  more  we  see  of  audiences 
the  surer  we  are  that  to  massacre  is  the 
only  way  to  reform. 

It  is  by  allowing  time  for  these  reflec- 
tions that  we  are  able  to  mention  with 
equanimity  certain  plays  of  the  last  two 
months.  The  Eternal  City  is  a  good  av- 
erage melodrama.  It  is  better  than 
Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom,  and  its  audi- 
ences are  better  dressed.  Apart  from  its 
value  as  a  social  indicator,  it  was  worth 
seeing  for  its  scenery  and  its  good  stage 
management,  and  especially  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  villain  as  played  by  Mr. 
Frederic  de  Belleville.  And  here  is  a 
thing  that  the  grumbling  part  of  us  ought 
to  remember.  There  is  seldom  a  play 
which  is  not  at  some  point  made  good  by 
the  acting.  Playwrights  may  do  their 
worst,  but  there  is  always  this  mitigation. 
In  The  Stubbornness  of  Geraldine  Clyde 
Fitch  did  little  or  nothing,  but  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Byron,  as  the  suspected  Hungarian 
nobleman,  and  Miss  Amy  Ricard  as  the 
"girl  from  Butte,"  made  the  effect  agree- 
able; and  if  in  The  Girl  with  the  Green 
Eyes,  another  Clyde  Fitch  play,  Clara 
Bloodgood  had  not  been  ten  times  as  cre- 
ative as  the  author,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  see  it  through.  Clyde  Fitch  is 
only  a  student  of  demand,  but  there  are 
sure  to  be  people  in  his  companies  who  do 
their  work  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  He 
profits  by  the  results,  and  so  do  we.  And 
so  it  goes.  Plays  are  never  so  bad  as  by 
the  author's  intent  they  ought  to  be.  The 
players  are  always  doing  wonders  in 
the  forlornest  kind  of  hopes.  To 
be  sure.  The  Crisis  stirs  even  our  chas- 
tened democratic  bosom  to  something  like 
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revolt.  It  was  below  the  line  of  charity. 
That  Mr.  Hackett  could  do  nothing  with 
it  is  not  to  his  discredit.  Angels  could 
no  more.  The  papers  praised  it  as  an 
attempt  at  a  genuine  American  drama  on 
account  of  its  great  national  subject,  but 
when  Mr.  Churchill  is  upon  them  all  sub- 
jects look  alike.  In  this  instance  the  play 
was  no  worse  than  the  book.  In  Audrey, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  play  made  up  from 
the  splinters  of  Miss  Johnston's  novel, 
the  lines  gave  no  clue  to  the  merits  of  the 
original.  A  better  dialogue  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  picked  out  from  the 
book.  But  in  spite  of  its  defects  and  in 
spite  of  a  queer,  malarious  hero,  who 
drove  the  romantic  fancy  to  its  last  ditch, 
Miss  Robson  not  only  saved  it,  but  gave 
it  the  thing  that  we  believe  is  called  at- 
mosphere. Whatever  it  was,  it  all  came 
from  her,  the  dramatist  not  having  lifted 
a  finger  to  help  her.  Another  play  that 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning  except 
for  the  fact  that  a  woman  rescued  it,  was 
Gretna  Green;  but  here  Miss  Tyree  cre- 
ated nothing.  She  was  merely  person- 
ally agreeable,  and  it  was  largely  a  matter 
of  good  looks,  and  of  certain  small  graces, 
which  usually  go  with  the  looks.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  Unleavened  Bread  she  actu- 
ally made  a  character;  but  in  the  pres- 
ent play  there  was  no  chance  for  it,  and  a 
simple  exhibition  was  enough.  It  used 
to  be  enough  for  Mrs.  Langtry,  but  on 
one  night  at  least  the  audience  at  The 
Crossways  showed  signs  of  demanding 
something  more.  It  was  a  sardonic  au- 
dience, inclined  to  laugh  at  several  very 
serious  passages,  and  when  at  the  very 
crisis  the  heroine,  reading  th$  reports  of 
the  races,  announced  to  the  tortured  Sir 
Charles,  whose  honour  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance, that  his  horse  had  "Won!  won! 
won!"  (with  all  the  passion  that  would 
have  punctuated  a  request  for  a  cup  of 
tea),  the  audience  actually  did  laugh  and 
put  on  its  hat.  The  play  was  as  con- 
ventional as  wall-paper,  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
trv  herself  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  it. 
These  are  the  plays  that  throw  us  back 
on  our  own  resources.  Since  most  of  us 
spend  our  days  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  we 
have  no  right  to  complain.  They  are 
quite  as  good  as  most  men's  reveries,  and 
if  you  are  sure  that  you  yourself  are  supe- 
rior, why,  then,  may  it  please  you  to  go 
and  feel  more  so.  But  do  not  forget  that 
they  are,  as  a  class,  representative  and  are 


here  for  a  century  to  come,  and  that  if 
twenty  years  rolled  away  from  your  bat- 
tered old  intellect,  and  with  another  boy 
and  a  pound  of  candy  you  were  at  the 
matinee,  you  would  see  more  things  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy ;  and, 
above  all,  never  start  out  of  an  evening 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  art  criticism. 
That  is  another  game. 

Mr.  Esmond's  Imprudence  belongs  to 
a  very  different  order  of  things.  The 
comments  we  have  read  and  heard  do  not 
agree  with  this,  for  though  favourable, 
they  ran  it  in  with  the  rest.  Yet  seen  in 
a  two  months'  perspective,  it  seems  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the 
lighter  plays  this  season.  Mr.  Pinero  did 
this  kind  of  work  long  ago,  when  he  was 
willing  to  be  less  tremendous.  As  com- 
pared with  Sweet  Lavender,  or  Trelawny 
of  the  Wells,  Mr;  Esmond's  play  showed 
less  theatrical  emphasis.  There  were 
fewer  points  in  it,  and  we  presume  a  tech- 
nical and  learned  person  could  easily 
prove  it  less  dexterous  in  its  stagecraft. 
But  it  was  far  above  them  in  its  courtesy 
to  our  intelligence.  Had  it  been  heavier, 
we  should  have  heard  more  about  it,  for 
the  dull  thing  is  always  easily  definable. 
The  people  talked  as  you  wish  they  only 
would  talk,  stopping  with  suggestion, 
taking  many  things  for  granted  and  not 
waiting  for  effects.  Even  Mr.  Pinero 
is  far  too  much  afraid  that  some  people 
may  miss  the  point ;  while  in  the  class  of 
plays  we  have  been  speaking  of,  a  hammer 
goes  with  every  idea.  That  some  did 
miss  the  point  appears  from  the  fact  that 
they  mentioned  the  play  in  the  same 
breath  with  The  Stubbornness  of  Ger- 
aldine.  It  was  not  one  of  those  plays 
which  can  be  resolved  into  its  elements, 
and  its  spirit  did  not  get  into  the  news- 
papers. Like  the  better  things  in  litera- 
ture and  in  the  drama,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  you  can  put  your  finger  on  to  ac- 
count for  the  effect.  The  plot  was  not 
remarkable,  save  in  transgressing  a  very 
rigorous  stage  law,  since  the  hero,  in- 
stead of  believing  everything  that  was 
said  against  the  unjustly  accused  maiden 
and  immediately  giving  her  up,  stood  by 
her  and  proved  her  innocence.  It  is  the 
first  time  it  has  happened  this  year. 
Stage-lovers,  no  matter  how  intelligent, 
believe  anything  of  each  other  tVwafc-  "^^^ 
one  tells  them,  and  though  th&V^^^s^ 
terribly,  never  dceaxxv  c&  ^ssccss^  ^- 
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about  it.  They  part  instantly  at  the  first 
word  of  the  wicked,  though  they  have 
known  each  other  all  their  lives,  and  re- 
main apart  on  evidence  that  would  not 
fasten  suspicion  on  an  ex-convict.  When 
by  accident  the  lady  discovers  that  her 
lover  is  not  a  felon,  or  the  gentleman  that 
his  mistress  is  not  the  basest  of  her  sex. 
they  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  saving 
it  was  all  a  mistake;  but  if  there  is  any 
apology  it  is  always  drowned  by  the  or- 
chestra.   All  this  was  exactly  reversed. 

Miss  Fay  Davis  as  the  suspected  maid- 
en not  only  caught  the  volatile  spirit 
of  the  play,  but  gave  points  to  some 
better  known  actresses  who  fear  that  a 
certain  delicacv  and  reserve  will  lessen 
the  carrying  power  of  their  charms.  It 
is  a  very  alarming  thing  to  see  the  femi- 
nine graces  so  powerfully  set  off  on  the 
stage ;  and  allowing  for  the  necessary  ex- 
aggeration, we  still  think  a  lower  key 
would  serve  better.  In  society  parts  es- 
pecially our  women  over-act,  and  in  con- 
trast to  the  colossal  coquetry  we  some- 
times see  and  the  heavy  artillery  of  good 
manners  that  is  often  trained  on  us, 
the  natural,  unformulated  and  unaggres- 
sive charm  of  Miss  Davis's  acting  was 
delightful. 

It  should  surprise  any  one  who  has 
struggled  with  Mr.  Cable's  Cavalier  to 
see  what  the  playwrights  and  Julia  Mar- 
lowe together  have  made  of  it.  Some- 
how, out  of  its  confused  and  uninspired 
pages  Mr.  Kester  and  Mr.  Middleton 
have  extracted  material  for  a  play  which, 
while  not  in  anv  sense  remarkable,  is  in- 
telligible  and  interesting.  The  dialogue 
is  not  above  the  ordinary,  but  it  is  a  good 
story  (far  better  than  in  the  book),  and 
well  told.  In  the  more  serious  parts  Miss 
Marlowe  had  full  command  of  her  tal- 
ents, but  she  could  not  carry  off  very  well 


certain  rather  dull  speeches  and  spiritless 
intervals.  Her  playing,  as  a  whole,  jus- 
tified the  very  high  praise  it  received. 
Mr.  Frank  Worthing,  about  whom  dark 
deeds  naturally  cluster  on  the  stage,  made 
a  most  satisfactory  scoundrel,  actually 
winning  several  naive  hisses. 

Some  people  thought  Mr.  Sothern 
ought  not  to  venture  Hamlet,  and  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  unmaking  an  opinion 
once  formed,  felt  constrained  to  find  fault 
with  the  result.  A  fiction  gathers  around 
certain  players  that  they  can  or  cannot 
do  certain  things.  Mr.  Mansfield's  ab- 
surd Brutus  received  far  more  praise  than 
Mr.  Sothcrn's  Hamlet,  as  a  result  of  mere 
critical  momentum.  Everv  one  has 
learned  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  Mr. 
Mansfield  from  seeing  him  in  similar 
parts,  and  his  Brutus  was  sheltered  by 
certain  very  real  past  successes.  Mr. 
Sothern  had  to  break  up  the  habit  of  his 
critics.  The  part  was  too  large  for  him, 
but  so  it  would  have  been  for  any  of  our 
present  players.  He  dealt  fairly  with  a 
great  subject  and  the  play  did  not  jar 
on  the  nerves  at  any  point,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  king's  lines,  spoken  by  a 
player  who  evidently  did  not  know  what 
they  meant.  A  most  inbffensive  Hamlet, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  we  are 
prepared  to  take  offence  at  almost  any 
Hamlet,  having  certain  pet  notions  of  our 
own.  as  well  as  a  disastrously  clear  recol- 
lection  of  Booth.  Mr.  Sothern's  Hamlet 
was  an  undeniable  and  wrell-earned  suc- 
cess in  a  field  where  we  are  all  more  or 
less  prejudiced,  where  if  we  were  not 
prejudiced  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse 
for  us,  since  it  is  a  beggarly  imagination 
that  cannot  fashion  w ith  the  aid  of  Shake- 
speare a  better  Hamlet  than  he  will  ever 
see. 

F.  M.  Colby. 
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During  the  Christmas  holidays  we  were 
out  in  the  country,  reading  Conan  Doyle. 

I. 
From  Thaver,  Missouri : 

Should  the  proverb  begin :  "a  stitch  on  time" 
instead  of  "a  stitch  in  time?"  We  say:  "the 
train  is  on  time,"  "he  is  always  on  time,"  etc. 


What  we  say  in  other  phrases  does  not 
matter.  The  proverb,  of  course,  should 
be  quoted  in  its  own  language,  and  it  be- 
gins, "A  stitch  in  time/' 

II. 

Just  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  letter  which  we  are  often  ex- 
pected to  answer,  and  which  we  never  by 
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any  possibility  shall  be  induced  to  answer, 
we  publish  the  following.  A  gentleman 
asks  us  to  fill  out  bibliographically  the 
subjoined  list: 

Best  Histories  of  Music, 


Sculpture, 
Architecture, 
Singing. 

Science   (general), 
Art. 

Belles-Lettres. 
Treatises  or  Text-Books  on  Music. 
Painting, 
Sculpture. 
Architecture. 
Singing. 
Vivisection, 
Geology. 
Nature, 
(Animals) 
{Vegetation) 
Best   Geographies  of   World    (complete). 
Best  Books  on  Slock  Exchange. 

Military  Tactics  (Infantry), 
(Cavalry), 
(Artillery). 
Naval  Tactics. 
Diplomatic  Service. 
Diplomacy. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that? 


III. 

While  we  are  about  it,  let  us  give  one 
more  specimen  of  this  same  flattering 
confidence  in  our  judgment,  and  of  the 
same  optimistic  view  of  the  amount  of 
time  at  our  disposal.  In  printing  this  tet- 
ter, which  comes  from  Salem,  Iowa,  and 
from  a  bookseller  whose  letter-head  an- 
nounces that  he  makes  "Bibles  and  de- 
votional books  a  specialty,"  we  preserve 
the  italicisation  and  capitalisation  of  the 
original : 

Many  inquiries  are  and  have  been  made  by 
adult  readers  and  students  for  the  very  best 
books  descriptive  of  Colonial  customs,  life, 
people  and  times;  and  in  order  (o  give  the  most 
trustworthy  information,  I  make  the  inquiry 
below.  We  will  be  very  grateful  for  the  best 
information  you  are  able  to  give  us.    Will  you 

list  of   lite 
■rtliy  and 


interesting  books  obtainable,  which  have  been 
published  during  the  past  twenty  years  or 
more  concerning  the  Times — Men,  Women, 
Customs,  Manners,  Usages — The  Home  and 
Social  Life  of  the  People  of  the 

Colonial  Period 
for  general  reading  and  study  for  those  who 
want  the  best   that  has  been  produced.   .    .   . 
Not  fiction  or  biography,  but 

History  or  "Historical  Description." 
Any  way,  of  specially  designating  those  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  most  desirable,  will  be  help- 
ful and  very  greatly  appreciated. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  something  else. 


IV. 

The  correspondent  who  wrote  some 
time  ago  asking  us  for  our  opinion  of 
Tess  of  the  d'Urben'Ules  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  has  now  sent  us  a  personal 
letter  about  this  matter.  He  says  that 
he  "insists"  upon  receiving  an  opinion 
from  us.  He  encloses  an  envelope, 
stamped  and  addressed,  and  also  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  so  that  we  shall  have  no 
excuse  for  declining  on  the  ground  of 
expense.  This  is  a  very  persistent  gen- 
tleman, but  we  are  pretty  persistent  our- 
selves. We  said  in  a  former  number  of 
this  magazine  that  if  he  will  tell  us  what 
he  thinks  about  Tess,  we  will  tell  htm 
whether  we  think  that  what  he  thinks  is 
correct.  This  is  the  best  that  we  can  do, 
and  we  stand  by  it.  Meanwhile  we  have 
used  his  postage  stamp  and  sheet  of  paper 
for  other  purposes. 

V. 

The  following  letter  from  New  Brigh- 
ton, New  York,  requires  no  comment,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  remark  that  we  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Hough  necessarily  bor- 
rowed his  title  from  Thackeray,  inasmuch 
as  the  title  is  so  very  obvious  a  one : 

A  correspondent  in  section  IV.  of  the  De- 
cember Letter-Box  asks  you  a  question  about 
The  Mississippi  Babble.  Though  you  have  not 
rtad  the  book,  you  doubtless  will  perceive  that 
the  title  is  borrowed  by  Mr.  Hough  from 
Thackeray's  Roundabout  Paper  entitled  A 
Mississippi  Bubble,  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  Mr.  Wister  appropriate*,  vs  N»^  «*■»  "^^ 
another  of  Thackeray's  tV*X«-*'  -*•.->.--  j.  *™. 

ta*«.      In  lie  tat  ■«--  «■*  **"*"* 
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article  is  no  more  material  than  the  omission 
of  the  s  in  the  latter. 

VI. 

A  letter  signed  "A  Newspaper  Man," 
and  written  from  New  Orleans,  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  disciple  of  the 
late  Alfred  Ayres.  He  is  troubled  about 
some  things  that  we  said  in  the  Decem- 
ber number : 

On  page  405  you  say  "past  two  months." 
Writing  in  December  you  probably  refer  to 
November  and  October.  You  should  have  said 
last.  Any  two  months  among  the  thousands 
this  world  has  seen,  are  past.  Then,  again, 
you  state  some  one  or  other  is  "anxious  to 
qualify."  Look  up  the  meaning  and  derivative 
of  the  word,  and  in  the  future  use  desirous 
unless  you  intend  to  convey  the  idea  of  fear — 
anxiety.  Now  be  good — at  least  as  far  as  two 
words  are  concerned. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  gentleman's  first 
criticism  is  fair  enough,  though  we 
should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  make  it.  But  as  to  "anxious," 
we  are  willing  to  stand  by  that,  even 
though  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  look  up  the  meaning  and  derivation 
of  the  word.  We  really  hold  that  the 
Laurinburg  lawyer  was  literally  "anx- 
ious" to  qualify,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  fear,  anxiety, 
and  all  sorts  of  emotions  before  he 
evolved  his  question  about  the  rabbit's 
nose,  which  we  still  think  of  with  pain 
and  pity. 

VII. 
From  a  lady  in  Berkeley,  California : 

I  fear  that  my  question  will  seem  a  bit  pro- 
saic after  the  whimsical  inquiries  concerning 
the  basking  rabbit  and  the  crooked  pins.  And 
I  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  "lady  librari- 
an." So  to  the  query.  After  a  college  course 
in  French,  I  would  like  to  read  more  of  the 
best  novels.  Will  you  help  me  to  avoid  wast- 
ing time  in  translating  things  that  are  not 
worth  the  effort,  by  giving  me  a  list — as  long 
as  you  care  to  make  it — of  some  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  last  century?  Please  omit  those 
of  Victor  Hugo — we  read  a  number  of  his 
works  in  college. 


Wells's  Century  of  French  Fiction  and  to 
read  carefully  what  he  says  about  the  dif- 
ferent novels  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
She  will  thereby  not  only  secure  the  in- 
formation that  she  desires,  but  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  some  very  ad- 
mirable and  stimulating  criticism.  We 
print  the  second  paragraph  of  her  letter, 
not  because  it  helps  us  out  at  all  on  the 
main  question,  but  because  of  its  intelli- 
gent estimate*  of  the  Junior  Editor's  solu- 
tion: 

Just  a  word  regarding  Sherlock  Holmes's 
wedding  present.  The  idea  of  "the  editor  with 
the  golf  sticks'*  is  certainly  crude.  Would 
it  not  have  been  truly  characteristic  if  Holmes 
had  contrived  in  his  own  ingenious  fashion  to 
find  what  Dr.  Watson  and  his  bride  had  most 
wanted  for  their  new  home,  but  had  been 
forced  to  cut  from  the  list,  since  the  doctor's 
purse  was  not  over-plethoric?  You  will  prob- 
ably think  that  this  is  begging  the  question, 
after  all. 

VIII. 

A  crisp  little  note  comes  to  us  from 
Bath,  New  York.  The  ladv  who  wrote  it 
has  really  found  us  out.  She  is  a  true 
Sherlockian. 

Oh,  come!  Why  this  unwonted  shyness? 
You  know  that  you  consider  Miss  Carolyn 
Wells  "the  greatest  living  American  poet;"  so 
answer  "The  Lady  from  Cairo"  honestly,  and 
don't  dodge  behind  tombstones. 

IX. 
A  letter  unsigned  and  undated: 

The  public  schools  have  apparently  decided 
that  in  reading  numbers  "and"  is  not  to  be 
used  except  at  the  decimal  point.  For  exam- 
ple, 725  is  read  "seven  hundred  twenty-five." 
But  I  notice  that  all  of  the  best  magazines,  in- 
cluding The  Bookman,  print  it  "seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five."  Some  pedagogues  look 
as  serious  over  that  "and"  as  over  "we  was" 
and  "I  seen."  How  important  docs  it  seem  to 
you? 

Infinitesimally  unimportant. 


X. 


We  advise  this  lady  to  get  a  copy  of  Dr.         The  following  letter  from  Butte,  Mon- 
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tana,  shows  that  the  writer  is  interested 
in  the  little  touches  that  really  count : 

Editor  of  the  Bookman's  Letter-Box:  In 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  January  Let- 
ter-Box you  use  a  phrase  which  at  first  sight 
aroused  a  thrill  of  delight  because  its  use  by 
The  Bookman  gave  it  a  prestige  which  it  here- 
tofore lacked  in  my  estimation.  I  refer  to  the 
use  of  "had  better"  in  the  sentence,  "He  had 
better  send  his  soul  to  the  laundry." 

The  phrase  in  question  was  formerly  one  of 
my  favourites,  but  for  some  time  past  I  have 
found  it  entirely  superseded  by  "would  better," 
and  after  some  consideration  I  reluctantly 
adopted  the  latter  form.  But  to  see  The  Book- 
man use  a  phrase  which  I  had  convinced  my- 
self usually  involved  an  irreconcilable  union  of 
tenses  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  the 
ground  once  more,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  not 
be  the  only  one  interested  in  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  matter  by  the  literary  heavy- 
weights of  The  Bookman. 

The  discussion  of  this  matter  does  not 


greatly  tax  one's  intellect.  "Would  bet- 
ter" is  one  of  those  neologistic  freaks 
which  are  caught  up  and  propagated  by 
persons  who  think  that  they  have  got  hold 
of  something  very  special,  and  the  use  of 
which  will  delude  others  into  thinking 
them  Enlightened.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"would  better"  is  not  English,  and  it  has 
no  good  authority ;  whereas,  "had  better" 
is  thoroughly  established  as  an  idiom  of 
the  language',  ^nd  it  has  remained  such 
for  centuries.  Some  one  apparently  got 
the  notion  that  the  abbreviations  "I'd," 
"we'd"  and  the  like  represent  "I  would" 
and  "we  would."  That  person  was  a 
poor,  deluded  creature;  and  those  who 
have  followed  his  lead  are  in  the  category 
of  individuals  who  say,  "The  country 
looks  beautifully."  In  fact,  the  persistent 
employment  of  "would  better"  is  a  per- 
fectly infallible  earmark  of  one  who 
thinks  it  easier  to  exploit  a  few  linguistic 
catchwords  than  to  go  to  work  and  make 
a  serious  study  of  his  mother  tongue. 


G.  K.  CHESTERTON  * 


An  Appreciation. 


Some  few  months  ago  a  gentleman 
from  Birmingham,  with  the  energy 
characteristic  of  his  neighbourhood,  se- 
cured a  prize  of  one  guinea  by  demon- 
strating to  a  literary  journal  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unknown  living  poet.  A 
short  time  afterward  the  world  was  as- 
tonished to  learn  that  Mr.  John  Morley 
had  entrusted  to  this  unknown  poet  the 
biography  of  Robert  Browning  in  that 
series  which  is  compiled  by  men  of  three- 
score years,  knighted,  and  with  unchal- 
lenged literary  supremacy.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  has  thus  sprung  suddenly  into 
fame.     Now  every  one  reads  him. 

To  most  readers  Mr.  Chesterton  is 
known  as  a  literary  critic  with  a  dis- 
tinctive style  and  a  riotous  gift  of  para- 
dox. He  could  readily  prove,  they 
think,  that  black  is  white.  His  arrest- 
ing ingenuity  conceals  the  meaning  un- 
derlying the  adoption  of  this  method. 
Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  extravagance  has 
never   essayed    to   prove   that   black   is 

♦The  Defendant.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
New  York.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 


white.  But  most  men  assert  that  grey 
is  either  black  or  white.  He  reveals  the 
neglected  element.  The  real  world  is 
grey.  All  things  are  made  up  of  the 
transitory  union  of  contradiction;  not 
permanent  and  isolated,  but  perpetually 
in  motion :  the  momentary  fusion  of  op- 
posite forces.  The  accepted  view  sees 
only  one  of  these.  Mr.  Chesterton  dis- 
entangles the  other,  and  hurls  it  at  his 
astonished  readers.  Byron  thus  becomes 
the  eager  optimist,  St.  Francis  the  Apos- 
tle of  Pleasure,  Charles  II.  the  leader  of 
a  religious  revolution.  The  method  is 
adopted  for  a  purpose.  He  designs  to 
startle  the  average  man,  settling  down 
acquiescent  in  a  normal  world,  with  the 
sudden  realisation  of  the  magical  Uni- 
verse in  which  we  live:  "to  see,"  in  his 
own  words,  "our  whole  orderly  system 
of  life  as  a  pile  of  stratified  revolutions." 
Use  and  wont  gather  round  us,  hvsfcs^- 
cal  verdicts  are  condensed  into  NR^^Sr. 
books,  the  cowardice  of  then  i&  °^SsaKs$^ 
Used  into  ^tcn^\Vss>,  ^fSs&ecv^*."^^  ^  ^-4-*5s£ssscw 
ed  as  swfc  *xA  Vraccs^  VVT^>fc& 
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of  imagination,"  he  says,  "is  not  to  make 
strange  things  settled  so  much  as  to 
make  settled  things  strange ;  not  to  make 
wonders  facts  but  facts  wonders."  So  he 
crashes  in  upon  the  orderly  scheme  and 
the  accepted  wisdom  and  scatters  them  to 
the  winds.  Men  are  startled  into  atten- 
tion and  compelled  to  think.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  child  is  restored :  wonderland 
returns  to  the  earth  and  the  age  of  per- 
petual marvel.  We  are  sh&wn  as  still 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  miracle,  in 
the  visible  presence  of  God. 

The  paradoxes  of  his  criticism  hence 
naturally  lead  on  to  the  position  adopted 
in  his  poetry.  It  is  as  a  poet  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  will  contribute  to  literature. 
The  Wild  Knight  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  original  volumes  of  verse 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  It  is 
an  achievement  of  wonderful  promise  for 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five.  There  is 
no  imitation,  no  trace  of  the  influence 
of  prevailing  schools  of  thought.  Im- 
perialism and  pessimism  are  equally  ab- 
sent from  its  pages.  But  a  plan  runs 
through  all  the  volume.  Each  separated 
poem  contains  some  original  and  arrest- 
ing thought.  All  are  issued,  like  the  songs 
of  the  Joculatores  Dei  of  the  followers 
of  Francis,  in  praise  of  God.  Youth, 
indeed,  is  in  it,  and  immaturity,  and  ex- 
uberant extravagance.  He  strings  the 
stars  for  a  chaplet,  piles  cloud  castle  on 
cloud  castle,  stands  up  and  shakes  his 
fist  in  the  presence  of  God.  There  is  a 
barbaric  riot  of  imagination,  the  wild  de- 
fence and  laughter  of  a  man  who  sud- 
denly realises  that  he  is  alive,  and  that 
life  is  very  good.  Pessimism  is  dis- 
missed as  unclean.  "The  curse  against 
God  is  Exercise  I.  in  the  primer  of  minor 
poetry."  Mr.  Oiesterton  will  have  no 
traffic  with  such  anaemic  and  etiolated 
views  of  life.  "I  have  investigated  the 
dust-heaps  of  humanity,"  he  announces, 
"and  found  a  treasure  in  all  of  them." 
"The  world's  a  bubble,"  says  the  cynic. 
"Yes,"  he  replies,  "a  bubble;  have  you 
ever  spied  the  colours  I  have  seen  on  it  ?" 
In  the  opening  poem  is  the  keynote  to 
the  whole  volume ;  the  babe  unborn  medi- 
tating on  a  fairyland  where  "trees  are 
tall  and  grasses  short,  as  in  some  crazy 
tale,"  with  a  fixed  fire  hanging  in  the  air 
to  warn  him,  and  "deep  green  hair" 
growing  on  great  hills. 


I  think  that  if  they  gave  me  leave 
Within  that  world  to  stand, 

I  would  be  good  through  all  the  day 
I  spent  in  fairyland. 

And  now  that  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  this  fairyland,  he  marvels  at  the 
indifference  of  those  around  him.  "Slow 
trees  and  ripening  meadows  for  me  go 
roaring  by."  From  "vile  dust"  God  has 
made  "  a  fairer  face  than  heaven" ;  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  strange  democracy,  the 
poet  has  "come  to  Autumn,  where  all 
the  leaves  are  gold."  He  discerns  a 
world  of  "huge  and  undecipherable  un- 
reason." He  goes  "singing  through  the 
world  oppressed,  laughing  with  laughter 
such  as  shakes  the  stars."  He  is  as- 
tonished that  all  men  do  not  respond  to 
the  song;  he  finds  them  mumbling  and 
muttering  over  the  ills  of  life,  and  the 
dull  and  uninspired  routine  of  existence. 
Yet  if  alone  he  will  pursue  his  journey 
and  essay  the  great  enterprise. 

So  with  the  wan  waste  grasses  on  my  spear, 
I  ride  forever  seeking  after  God. 
My  hair  grows  whiter  than  my  thistle  plume, 
And  all  my  limbs  are  loose;  but  in  my  eyes 
The  star  of  an  unconquerable  praise; 
For  in  my  soul  one  hope  forever  sings, 
That  at  the  next  white  corner  of  a  road 
My  eyes  may  look  on  Him. 

His  poetry  and  his  prose  thus  exhibit 
one  fixed  attitude  toward  the  universe. 
Like  the  old  Dutch  philosopher,  he  is 
"Gott-getrunken" ;  like  the  modern  mys- 
tic, he  is  charging  himself  everywhere 
with  contentment  and  triumph.  He  is 
ever  astonished  at  "the  towering  and 
tropical  vision  of  things  as  they  really 
are;  the  great  Odyssey  of  strange-col- 
oured oceans  and  strange-shaped  trees, 
of  dust  like  the  wreck  of  temples  and 
thistledown  like  the  ruin  of  stars."  In 
the  twentieth  century  God  still  walks  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
every  bush  is  aflame  with  His  presence. 
No  scientific  discovery  can  lessen  the  ex- 
ultant wonder  with  which  he  regards  the 
ever-recurring  miracle  of  the  sunrise  or 
the  birth  of  a  little  child.  Being  at  all 
is  for  him  the  astonishing  and  delightful 
mystery.  Existence  itself,  apart  from 
definite  pleasure  or  pain,  is  a  source  of 
infinite  satisfaction.  This  it  was  at  the 
creation  that  caused  the  morning  stars  to 
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sing  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  to 
shout  for  joy  Mr.  Chesterton  is  the 
prophet  of  this  primitive  truth.  Appre- 
hension of  this,  he  holds,  is  the  cure  for 
the  disease  of  modem  life.  With  Ste- 
venson he  carries  on  a  warfare  against 
"burgess  ry" — life  tin  illuminated  by  in- 
tensity of  purpose,  creeping  blear-eyed 
through  a  universe  lulled  by  custom. 
Men,  he  holds,  are  suffering  not  from 
sinfulness  but  from  sleepiness.  Let  the 
burgess  look  within  himself,  he  will  find 
not  a  stockbroker  or  a  clergyman,  but  a 
palpitating  miracle.  Let  him  open  his 
eyes,  and  outside  he  will  find  a  region  of 
magic,  riotous,  irrational,  mysterious, 
opening  around  him  like  a  gigantic 
flower.  No  age  was  ever  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  despised  modern  world. 
The  suburbs  of  cities  are  the  scenes  of 
the  Arabian  Nights;  gas  lamps  are  fairy 
bubbles,  machinery  the  efforts  of  a 
Cyclops,  the  Post  Office  the  wings  of  a 
Mercury.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  can  inocu- 
late the  shifting  and  unimportant  crowds 
of  modern  cities  with  this  experience,  he 
thinks  strange  results  would  follow ;  men 
would  embrace  in  the  streets,  the  priests 
would  cut  capers  and  the  kings  gather 
flowers,  the  heart  of  a  child  be  restored 
with  the  child's  awe  and  wonder  and 
exultation  in  the  greatness  and  the  good- 
ness of  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  his  future. 
He  is  writing  copiously.  He  has  at  pres- 
ent on  hand  his  coming  "Browning,"  a 
volume  of  poems,  a  volume  of  prose  es- 
says, a  fantastic  novel,  a  play  bearing  the 
attractive  title  of  the  Devil  amongst  the 
Cattle.  His  friends  assert  that  he  is 
writing  too  much;  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
man  with  ideas  can  write  too  much — the 
ephemeral  perishes,  the  permanent  sur- 
vives. He  has  faith  in  himself  and  con- 
fidence in  his  message.  Perhaps  time 
and  suffering,  and  the  passing  of  youth, 
may  wear  down  the  exuberance  of  his 


praise  of  life.  Perhaps  he  may  find  that 
laughing  at  the  Devil  and  protesting  the 
vanity  of  sin  will  have  to  yield  to  the 
sterner  and  more  traditional  methods  of 
warfare.  At  present  he  is  one  of  the  few 
interesting  writers  in  contemporary  lit- 
erature, with  something  to  say,  and  a 
future  of  golden  possibility,  and  the 
power  of  compelling  a  jaded  and  tired 
age  to  listen  to  his  voice. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Chester- 
ton is  of  gigantic  stature :  he  has  played 
with  acceptance  in  the  part  of  Bacchus, 
and  presents  a  formidable  appearance 
when  swaggering  down  Fleet  Street  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  which  surges 
around  him,  and  to  which  he  is  entirely 
oblivious.  Wearing  a  huge  slouch  hat, 
which  is  the  despair  of  his  friends,  he  is 
generally  taken  for  a  returned  Yeoman, 
or  an  escaped  Boer  prisoner.  He  is  ac- 
customed to  pursue  long  solitary  walks 
through  London,  often  penetrating  right 
through  the  great  town,  from  north  to 
south  or  east  to  west.  When  over-wear- 
ied with  journalism,  he  will  suddenly 
start  on  a  country  ramble,  taking  the 
train  to  some  station,  the  name  of  which 
pleases  him,  on  the  time  table,  and  strik- 
ing thence  in  any  direction  to  any  desti- 
nation. Here  he  wanders  till  his  friends 
organise  relief  parties,  or  till  he  strikes 
another  railway  line,  when  he  contented- 
ly journeys  homeward.  At  present  he 
is  cultivating  the  local  politics  of  Bat 
tcrsca ;  in  secluded  alehouses  he  drinks 
with  the  frequenters,  and  learns  their 
opinions  on  municipal  milk  and  on  Mr. 
John  Burns.  His  great  ambition  is  to 
follow  the  sedulous  steps  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw;  and  the  proudest  moment  of  his 
life  will  be  when  he  takes  his  seat,  as 
representative  of  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent burgesses,  in  the  Battersea  Bor- 
ough Council. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman. 
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The  Venezuela  incident  seems,  at  the 

present  time  of  writing, 

airman?.         to  have  reached  a  stage 

whereat  it  ceases  to  be 
interesting  in  itself  or  to 
have  any  immediate  significance.  The 
unnatural  Anglo-German  alliance  has 
proved  to  be  from  every  point  of  view  a 
dismal  failure.  It  has  not  succeeded  in 
coercing  President  Castro.  It  has  led  to 
nothing  more  spectacular  than  the  sink- 
ing of  a  few  Venezuelan  tugboats  and  the 
capture  of  some  coasting  vessels — a  feat 
which  even  the  German  Kaiser's  gift  for 
the  dramatic  cannot  rescue  from  ob- 
vious absurdity.  Diplomatically,  the 
alliance  has  simply  aroused  in  the  Eng- 
lish people,  without  distinction  of  party, 
a  feeling  of  resentment  to  which  Kipling 
has  given  stirring  and  splendid  expres- 
sion in  "The  Rowers."  It  has,  indeed, 
widened  instead  of  lessened  the  breach 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
And  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, this  foolish  expedition  has  wholly 
failed  to  draw  our  government  into  the 
resulting  tangle,  but  more  than  ever  does 
the  American  Republic  now  stand  forth 
as  arbiter  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Both  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  there- 
fore, are  clumsily  struggling  to  grope 
their  way  out  of  an  inglorious  muddle  un- 
der cover  of  a  volley  of  diplomatic  pour- 
parlers, while  the  Kaiser  has  advertised 
the  fact  of  his  chagrin  by  suddenly  re- 
calling his  ambassador  from  Washing- 
ton, in  the  hope  of  making  him  appear 
the  scapegoat  of  the  whole  blundering 
affair. 

This  incident,  as  an  incident,  would 
scarcely  need  to  be  considered  did  it  stand 
alone.  Isolated  errors  and  sporadic  cases 
of  friction  between  different  governments 
are  of  very  little  importance  in  these  days, 
when  all  serious  statesmen  recogn.se  the 
maintenance  of  peace  as  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  their  policy.  In  our  time,  nations 
do  not  go  to  war  because  their  chief*  of 
state  personally  dislike  each  other,  or  be- 
cause of  the  hasty  acts  of  subordinate 
officials.  Such  things  may  be  made  the 
ostensible  ground  for  war ;  yet  this  is  only 
when  a  long  train  of  events  has  led  up  to 
them  and  already  furnished  a  substantial 


basis  for  a  warlike  policy.  Thus,  King 
William's  refusal  in  1870  to  promise  that 
no  Hohenzollern  should  ever  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain  gave 
France  a  pretext  for  declaring  war ;  but 
every  acute  observer  had  long  been  aware 
that  France  and  Germany  must  surely 
fight  some  day,  because  French  prestige 
had  been  impaired  by  the  aggrandisement 
of  Prussia,  and  because  Prussia  was  re- 
solved to  win  back  the  Rhenish  provinces 
from  France.  Again,  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine  in  1898  would  never  have 
brought  the  United  States  into  an  actual 
conflict  with  Spain  had  it  not  been  for  a 
series  of  incidents  which,  beginning  with 
the  Spanish  capture  of  the  Virginius  in 
1867  and  the  butchery  of  its  American 
crew,  developed  into  endless  acts  of  irri- 
tation which  made  at  last  a  war  inev- 
itable. It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the 
permanent  interests  or  the  professed  poli- 
cies of  two  nations  are  inherently  antag- 
onistic that  we  may  look  with  confidence 
to  an  ultimate  appeal  to  arms. 

Is  this  the  case  with  the  interests  and 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many ?  To  our  mind  there  can  be  scarcely 
any  doubt  of  it.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  German  Empire  and  the  American 
Republic  have,  little  by  little,  assumed  a 
definite  attitude  of  opposition  to  each 
other ;  and  this  attitude  of  opposition  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  succession  of 
events  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  point  to  a 
final  clash  in  which  the  issue  must  be  de- 
cided by  fleets  and  armies. 

There  is  no  no  ill-will  between  the 
American  people  and  the  German  people. 
They  are  friends  and  always  have  been. 
But  the  official  class  in  Germany  dislikes, 
and  would  like  to  persuade  itself  that  it 
despises,  all  that  is  American — our  easy 
ways,  our  irreverent  humour,  our  demo- 
cratic manners,  and  above  all,  our  ma- 
terial success.  To  the  petty  noble  with 
his  sandy  acres,  his  draughty  and  almost 
uninhabitable  Schloss,  it  is  infinitely  gall- 
ing to  see  the  peasant  or  the  burgher  leave 
the  village  where  he  meekly  toiled  and 
yielded  a  servile  respect  to  the  Hochwohl- 
geboren  and  then  to  have  him  come  back 
again  within  a  few  years,  enriched  and 
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jovial,  telling  his  friends  and  neighbours 
of  the  great  country  across  the  sea  where 
all  men  have  an  equal  chance  to  prosper. 
It  enrages  the  stiff-hacked  drill-master  to 
meet  these  German- Americans,  still  lov- 
ing their  old  home,  yet  proud  of  _their  new 
citizenship  which  has  freed  them  from 
the  uplifted  cane  and  brutal  bullying  of 
the  Unlerofiicicr.  And  the  Kaiser  him- 
self, with  his  dream  of  a  German  colonial 
empire  in  distant  seas,  vexes  his  soul  when 
he  finds  that  few  will  go  on  any  terms 
to  Kamenm  or  to  Tasmania;  while  every 
ship  that  crosses  the  Atlantic  bears  scores 
of  sturdy  Germans  away  to  that  Republic 
whose  strength  they  make  still  stronger 
and  whose  loyal  sons  their  sons  become. 
So  to  the  German  Junker,  to  the. arrogant 
representative  of  militarism,  and  to  the 
monarch  who  believes  in  the  divine  origin 
of  his  own  power,  America  seems  a  land 
that  exists  mainly  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
the  lowly,  and  to  mock  by  its  prosperity 
and  content  the  basic  principles  of  auto- 
cratic rule.  So  it  is,  that  for  many  years, 
the  official  German  view  of  the  United 
States  was  one  of  smoldering  dislike. 
There  prevailed,  also,  among  the  German 
oligarchy  a  very  low  opinion  of  American 
military  power.  The  mighty  contest 
which  was  waged  on  American  soil  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  our  Civil  War  made 
no  impression  upon  the  General  Staff  in 
Berlin.  It  was  Von  Moltke  himself  of 
whom  a  visitor  once  inquired :  "Have  you 
given  much  attention  to  the  battles  of  the 
American  War?"  And  he  replied,  with 
an  icy  stare :  "I  have  no  time  to  waste  in 
studying  the  struggles  of  two  armed 
mobs."  So  spoke  Van  Moltke,  and  so 
thought  all  the  disciples  of  that  great  tac- 
tician. Americans  were  greatly  prosper- 
ous. They  were  good  at  trading  and  at 
slaughtering  hogs;  but  they  deserved 
serious  notice  only  when  they  made  them- 
selves offensive  to  the  High-well-born, 

Such  was  the  general  attitude  of  offi- 
cial Germany  toward  the  United  States 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  interests  of 
the  two  nations  came  squarely  into  con- 
flict. This  was  in  Samoa  in  1887.  The 
Samoa n  Islands  had  been  recognised  as  a 
monarchy  in  1881  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  acting  in  con- 
cert ;  but  a  German  trading  company,  en- 


set  on 
getting 


complete  control  of  Apia,  the  capital,  and 
ultimately  of  securing  for  Germany  the 
whole  group  of  islands.  German  settlers 
increased  in  number,  and  the  German 
Consul,  Herr  Becker,  treated  all  other 
foreigners  with  such  arrogance  as  to  stir 
them  to  the  intensest  indignation.  At 
last  the  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  the 
Samoan  King  and  to  substitute  in  his 
place  a  native  who  would  be  the  subservi- 
ent tool  of  Germany.  The  British  and 
American  consuls  protested ;  but  four 
German  cruisers  sailed  into  the  harbour  of 
Apia  to  carry  the  thing  through  by  a  coup 
de  main.  The  only  American  vessel  there 
was  the  little  wooden  sloop-of-war  Ad- 
ams, commanded  by  Captain  Richard 
Leary.  A  German  commander  haughtily 
announced  that  he  proposed  to  shell  a 
town  in  order  to  compel  submission  to 
Herr  Becker's  orders.  Leary  at  once 
steamed  into  position  directly  between 
the  German  cruiser  and  the  shore,  ran 
out  his  guns,  and  signalled  that  he  was 
ready  for  the  bombardment  to  begin. 

This  sort  of  thing  had  not  entered  into 
the  programme  of  the  German  com- 
mander. It  was  so  unexpected  to  him 
that  he  hesitated  and  then  backed  down. 
The  English  naval  officials,  who  had  been 
dubiously  hanging  back,  now  took  heart 
of  grace  and  began  to  co-operate  with  the 
Americans.  As  an  English  writer  of  that 
day  somewhat  ruefully  expressed  it:  "It 
was  left  for  the  navyless  American  Re- 
public to  give  us  a  lead  in  the  path  of 
duty  and  of  honour."  This  was  at  a  time 
when  Bismarck  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
prestige  and  power,  and  when  all  the  for- 
eign chancelleries  quivered  at  his  nod. 
The  thought  of  opposing  him  seemed  in 
Europe  to  be  almost  unthinkable.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  did  persistently  oppose 
him.  Warships  were  hurried  to  the 
scene  and  a  crisis  seemed  likely  to  ar- 
rive at  any  moment,  when  the  disastrous 
hurricane  of  March  16th  smote  English 
and  German  and  American  vessels  with 
destruction.  This  calamity  relieved  the 
diplomatic  tension ;  and  when  it  was  over 
Bismarck  found  it  best  to  give  way  and 
finally  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  rec- 
ognise Samoan  independence  under  a 
king  freely  chosen  by  the  natives. 

This  was  the  first    vfenS- ^  *»***»■ 
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politics  which  Germany  had  suffered 
since  the  time  of  her  great  victory  over 
France.  It  was  to  the  United  States  that 
she  owed  it ;  for  England  alone  would 
have  acquiesced  in  the  high-handed  meas- 
ures of  Becker  and  of  Knappe  who  had 
succeeded  Becker.  The  fact  was  imme- 
diately recognised  at  Berlin,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  bluster  wras  heard  in  the 
cafes  along  the  Linden.  Americans  who 
were  in  the  German  capital  at  that  time 
will  remember  the  oft-uttered  boast  that 
"a  single  corps  d'armce  could  march  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other."  It  is  probable  that  Bismarck 
yielded,  not  so  much  because  he  hesitated 
to  face  American  opposition  as  because 
the  French  at  that  time  were  stirred  by 
one  of  their  periodical  longings  for  a  pol- 
icy of  revanche  and  he  wished  to  keep  his 
hands  free  to  deal  with  any  possible  men- 
ace from  across  the  Rhine.  But  he  did 
not  forget  the  check  which  his  diplomacy 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  nor  did  the  Germans  of  his  type 
forget  it. 

Ten  years  passed  away  and  many 
things  had  happened.  The  restless  War 
Lord,  William  II.,  was  established  on  the 
throne  and  was  carrying  out  vigorously 
his  project  of  a  great  colonial  empire  and 
of  a  navy  adequate  to  defend  it.  His  at- 
tempts at  colonisation  in  Africa  had  not 
met  with  much  success.  His  subjects 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  out  as  settlers 
to  lands  so  utterly  unlike  the  land  in 
which  they  had  been  born.  In  the  Bra- 
zilian province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
however,  many  Germans  had  found 
homes  and  had  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  might  with  careful  nursing  be- 
come a  German  state.  Brazil  was  weak. 
What,  then,  stood  in  the  way  of  finding 
in  South  America  an  outlet  for  German 
emigration  in  a  country  over  which  the 
flag  of  imperial  Germany  might  be 
raised?  Nothing  save  the  fixed  purpose 
of  the  United  States  that  no  part  of  the 
American  Continent  should  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  future  colonisation  by  any 
European  power.  But  how  far,  so 
queried  the  Kaiser,  was  this  nation  of 
traders  and  money-grubbers  able  to  main- 
tain this  doctrine  in  the  face  of  a 
great  military  state  like  Germany?  Of 
how  much  importance  was  the  new 
American  navy?     What  fighting  power 


was  there  in  the  sort  of  "armed  mob'* 
which  Americans  were  satisfied  to  call  an 
army?  These  questions  flitted  through 
the  Kaiser's  mind  at  the  moment  when 
war  broke  out  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  Here  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  testing  the  American  capacity  for  war 
against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  Euro- 
pean nation.  The  theoretical  soldiers  at 
Berlin  knew  that  Spain  had  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  regular  troops  in 
Cuba;  they  knew,  also,  that  Spain  pos- 
sessed on  paper  a  navy  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  They  ar- 
gued, therefore,  that  the  war  must  be  a 
fairly  long  one,  and  that  if  the  Americans 
invaded  Cuba  with  their  motley  forces 
equipped  with  small  arms  that  were  ob- 
solete, and  unprovided  with  siege  artil- 
lery, they  must  inevitably  be  defeated  by 
the  Spanish  regulars.  As  to  the  navy,  the 
Germans  were  not  so  sure;  but  at  any 
rate  they  thought  that  the  contest  on  the 
sea  would  be  a  fairly  even  one.  So  the 
Germans  figured  out  a  prolonged  contest 
with  the  odds  somewhat  in  favour  of 
Spain,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
In  order  that  these  odds  might  be  over- 
whelming, the  officials  in  the  Wilhelms- 
strasse  conceived  the  plan  of  a  diplomatic 
demonstration  by  the  chief  Continental 
powers,  which  should  hint  at  intervention 
on  behalf  of  Spain.  The  scheme  appears 
to  have  found  a  ready  acceptance  at  the 
French  foreign  office  and  undoubtedly  at 
Vienna;  but  it  was  blocked  at  the  very 
outset  by  England's  curt  refusal  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  This  refusal,  in 
fact,  was  couched  in  such  words  as  to 
convey  an  intimation  that  not  only  was 
Great  Britain  averse  to  the  proposed  in- 
tervention, but  that  in  certain  contingen- 
cies she  might  even  range  herself  in  open 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  This 
gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  German 
project,  and  the  whole  thing  petered  out 
into  the  mildest  sort  of  an  allocution  ad- 
dressed by  the  ambassadors  at  Washing- 
ton to  President  McKinley  in  person, 
expressing  the  hope  of  the  Continental 
powers  that  hostilities  with  Spain  might 
be  averted.  To  which  the  President  in 
very  courteous  language  replied  that  the 
war  concerned  the  United  States  and 
Spain  alone,  and  that  as  to  the  United 
States,  the  contest  was  to  go  on  until 
Spain's  tyranny  in  Cuba  should  be  blotted 
out  forever. 
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For  the  moment,  there  was  nothing 
much  for  Germany  to  do  but  to  wait  the 
issue  of  events.  The  news  of  Dewey's  vic- 
tory at  Manila  startled  for  a  moment  the 
theorists  at  Berlin,  but  presently  they 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  for  mis- 
chief. Dewey's  squadron  was  a  small 
one.  He  was  four  or  five  thousand  miles 
away  from  any  friendly  port.  Reinforce-, 
ments  could  not  reach  him  for  several 
months  at  least.  The  difficulties  of  his 
position  were  obviously  very  great. 
Moreover,  the  gallant  Spanish  regulars  in 
Cuba  had  not  yet  struck  their  blow. 
There  was  still  time  for  Germany  to 
meddle,  and  to  embarrass  the  American 
conduct  of  the  war.  Hence,  Admiral  von 
Diedricbs  presently  turned  up  at  Manila 
with  a  German  squadron  somewhat 
stronger  than  Dewey's  force.  Its  com- 
mander in  his  actions  reflected  perfectly 
the  feeling  of  his  government.  For 
three  months  he  did  all  that  be  could  to 
irritate  and  thwart  the  American  admiral, 
and  to  play  the  spy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Spanish  garrison  on  shore.  That  he 
would  have  gone  further  still  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  inference.  Ranged  beside  the 
American  ships,  however,  were  several 
English  men-of-war;  and  the  enigmatical 
utterances  of  Sir  Edward  Chichester,  who 
commanded  them,  held  the  Germans  in 
restraint  until  at  last  the  huge  black  tur- 
rets of  the  Monadnock  and  the  Monterey 
loomed  up  on  the  horizon,  and  gave  a  sure 
preponderance  of  naval  strength  to 
Dewey.  Meanwhile,  the  cafes  of  Berlin 
were  resounding  with  the  jeers  and  mock- 
ery of  German  officers  directed  against 
everything  American.  If  5'ou  wish  to  see 
the  most  outrageously  insulting  carica- 
tures and  cartoons  in  which  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  at  that  time  held  up  to  derision  and 
contempt,  you  will  find  them  not  in  the 
Spanish  journals,  but  in  the  German. 
And  these  3re  representative  of  just  what 
the  governing  classes  thought  of  us  in 
those  days  when  the  war  was  young. 

Then  Sampson  annihilated  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Santiago,  and  Shatter  forced  the 
surrender  of  General  Toral.  By  these 
two  acts,  something  more  than  Spanish 
rule  was  shattered.  The  hostile  schemes 
of  Germany  were  shattered  too,  and  the 
tes  be- 
.  densest 


schneidige  OfHaier.  One  more  touch  of 
insolence  was  shown,  however — this  time 
in  Samoa  again.  The  German  Consul- 
Gene  ral,  Herr  Rose,  defied  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  islands,  who  was  an  American, 
and  urged  on  a  band  of  natives  to  attack 
the  residents  of  Apia.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  our  government  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, allied  with  the  English,  made 
short  work  of  German  insolence.  An 
American  cruiser,  the  Philadelphia, 
shelled  the  towns  of  the  hostile  natives, 
while  English  and  American  marines 
were  landed,  and  fought  side  by  side. 
Germany  might  have  made  these  acts  a 
reason  for  declaring  war.  But  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  had  learned  his  lesson, 
and  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the 
Reichstag,  he  professed  a  most  unwonted 
love  of  peace.  From  this  time  on,  the 
apparent  object  of  the  Kaiser's  policy  has 
been  to  make  Americans  forget  the  past, 
and  to  lull  them  into  the  delusion  that 
Germany  was  really  friendly  to  us  all  the 
time.  Prince  Henry's  visit  of  last  year 
was  one  of  the  German  Emperor's  own 
happy  thoughts.  Believing,  as  his  cour- 
tiers do,  that  all  Americans  are  snobs,  he 
actually  fancied  that  we  should  be  infi- 
nitely flattered  by  a  visit  from  a  real,  live 
prince ;  and  perhaps  he  counted  also  upon 
what  had  been  told  him  about  President 
Roosevelt's  approbativeness.  That  the 
Kaiser's  own  royal  brother  should  conde- 
scend to  visit  us,  that  the  Kaiser  himself 
should  ask  the  daughter  of  the  President 
to  preside  at  the  launching  of  an  imperial 
yacht — surely  this  ought  to  exalt  us  poor, 
simple  republicans  into  a  seventh  heaven 
of  ecstatic  gratitude,  and  make  us  forget 
those  trifling  little  incidents  of  Samoa  and 
Manila  Bay.  But  Prince  Henry  came, 
and  we  beheld  him,  and  gave  him  dinners, 
and  said  pleasant  things  to  him,  and  then 
he  went  away  again  and  left  things  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  before. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Ger- 
mans have  tried  another  tack.  The  im- 
pression which  the  Kaiser  would  like  to 
make  at  home  is  an  impression  that  he  is 
accomplishing  some  very  daring  actions 
on  the  American  Continent.  One  of  his 
cruisers  sank  a  little  Haytian  gunboat 
last  summer,  and  the  press  at  Berlin 
hailed  the  exploit  as  a  ■Jk-w*.  ^k&sn^  ■*- 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "^»  «f^ 
Venezuelan  affair,  wh\cVvW»toN«w 
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as  a  sort  of  fishing  expedition  out  of 
which  Germany  might  draw  some  prece- 
dents for  future  use.  The  attempt  was 
tried  to  get  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator between  Venezuela  and  the  allies; 
and  no  doubt  this  offer  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  his  sense  of  the  spectacular.  Yet 
the  unanimous  protest  of  the  American 
press,  and  the  sagacious  advice  of  Secre- 
tary Hay,  led  him  to  decline,  and  thus  he 
kept  the  United  States  still  free  from  any 
possible  entanglement.  At  the  present 
time,  the  German  and  the  English  gov- 
ernments, thanks  to  the  incapacity  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  have  got  themselves 
into  a  position  where  they  can  neither  go 
on  with  safety  nor  retreat  with  honour; 
while  the  United  States  stands  serenely 
by  and  watches  them  with  dignified 
amusement. 

Americans,  however,  should  make  no 


« 

mistake.  The  facts  which  we  have 
cited  cannot  be  recalled  too  often.  In 
spite  of  all  disclaimers,  in  spite  of  her 
smooth  words  and  courteous  messages, 
Germany  desires  a  foothold  on  this  Conti- 
nent. The  feelings  of  the  men  who  rule 
her  have  not  changed  in  twelve  short 
months.  Though  they  despise  us  less, 
they  hate  us  more,  and  they  will  be  re- 
strained from  crossing  our  path  in  hostile 
fashion  only  for  so  long  a  time  as  our 
navy  is  a  stronger  one  than  theirs,  and 
while  conditions  seem  unfavourable  to 
their  scheme.  What  Senator  Lodge  said 
publicly  of  Germany  two  years  ago  is 
quite  as  true  to-day;  and  if  this  nation 
does  not  care  to  enter  into  war,  it  must 
have  at  hand  a  naval  force  so  great  as  to 
make  the  inevitable  outcome  of  such  a 
war  a  triumph  for  that  Republic  which 
extends  her  protecting  shield  over  the 
whole  Western  Hemisphere.     H.  T.  P. 
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THE  PAPAL   MONARCHY,  PROM   GREGORY   THE 
QREAT    TO    BONIFACE    VIII.      (590— i3o3).       By 

William  Barn',  D.D.     Story  of  the  Nations.     New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Dr.  Barry's  survey  of  the  Papal  Monarchy 
to  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.,  with  which  the 
Middle  Ages  may  be  said  to  close,  fills  so 
serious  a  gap  in  English  historical  libraries 
that  students  might  be  very  grateful  to  him 
even  were  the  work  much,  less  able  than  it  is. 
But  he  has  given  us  a  marvel  of  accurate  in- 
formation and  of  comprehensiveness.  No 
mere  compilation  is  it,  or  manual  for  hasty 
students,  but  a  well-considered  and  admirably 
written  book  of  permanent  value.  Its  readers 
and  critics,  however,  would  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  author's  words  in  the  preface:  "Not 
the  Pope  as  a  teacher,  but  the  Pope  as  a  ruler 
of  men,  in  affairs  which  may  be  viewed  under 
a  secular  as  well  as  a  religious  aspect,  will  fur- 
nish the  matter  of  my  volume."  Of  course,  it 
is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  effort  to  keep  to 
this  restricted  plan  is  not  an  attempt  at  the 
impossible.  But  the  book  as  it  stands  is  a  tour 
de  force.  He  compresses  the  history  of  a  vast 
period  into  about  430  pages,  and  deals  with  it 
not  in  general  terms,  but  in  detail ;  yet  the 
result  is  no  arid  waste  of  facts.  He  has  en- 
livened the  waste  by  vivid  portraiture  and  by 
dramatic  arrangement.  He  has  kept  the  main 
lines  clear.    But,  naturally,  he  has  not  entirely 


cancelled  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  plan — 
perhaps  the  plan  imposed  on  him — and  of  the 
limited  space  at  his  disposal.  Serious  students 
will  read  between  the  lines,  and  doing  so,  can 
almost  follow  the  track  of  Dr.  Barry's  unex- 
pressed judgments.  But  some  others  would 
have  spared  a  good  many  facts  and  illusions 
for  a  few  general  chapters  discussing  fully  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  struggles  of  Rome 
with  the  secular  power.  Indeed,  in  every 
reader  will  be  roused  a  strong  desire  for  an- 
other book  from  the  same  pen  on  a  kindred 
subject,  but  more  limited  in  its  scope,  and 
with  no  limitations  at  all  in  the  expression  of 
its  author's  ideas,  which  are  clear,  sane,  and 
weighty.  In  that  volume  there  would  be  no 
questions  left  hanging  in  the  air  like  that  he 
asks  concerning  Gregory  VII.  at  Canossa — 
"Was  it  the  severity  of  an  Apostle  or  the  arro- 
gance of  a  tyrant  that  the  Pope  displayed?" 
We  may  have  our  own  answer  pat ;  but  we 
like  our  historians  to  make  responsible  infer- 
ences; and  who  of  us  is  beyond  being  influ- 
enced by  the  deliberate  judgments  of  so  serious 
a  student  of  European  history?  Then,  too,  in 
the  book  we  are  planning  for  Dr.  Barry  we 
should  not  be  left  darkly  to  infer  his  attitude 
toward  Arnold  of  Brescia  or  toward  Thomas 
a  Becket.  If  we  are  here  pointing  to  defects 
in   the   present  volume,   they   are  only  such 
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as  are  inherent  in  the  restricted  scheme  by 
which  he  has  bound  himself.  And  his  proc- 
ess of  condensation  is  managed  so  well 
throughout  that  we  can  only  think  of  one  case 
where  its  application  has  had  a  misleading 
effect — in  the  account  of  the  strife  between  the 
University  of  Paris  and  the  Mendicant  Orders. 
One  who  reads  the  narrative  on  p.  388,  without 
consulting  other  authorities,  will  receive  not 
merely  an  incomplete,  but  an  incorrect  notion 
of  what  took  place. 

*  Though  the  book  teems  with  facts,  the  most 
careful  reader  will  not  often  find  Dr.  Barry 
tripping.  But  we  should  like  to  know  on  what 
grounds  he  so  firmly  assumes  the  guilt  of  Pier 
delle  Vigne.  And  poor  St.  Peter  Celestine  is 
hardly  judged  with  perfect  fairness.  It  is  too 
much  praise,  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  to 
say  he  represented  the  Franciscan  ideal ;  and 
it  is  to  be  too  contemptuous  of  his  understand- 
ing and  of  his  alertness  to  what  was  going  on 
about  him  to  say  that  he,  Celestine,  who  had 
been  abbot,  traveller,  and  guide  of  souls  from 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  "knew  only  faces 
from  the  Abruzzi."  The  fact  is,  Dr.  Barry, 
though  far  more  judicial  than  Tosti,  is  not  a 
little  under  the  glamour  of  Boniface.  If  Boni- 
face lived  to-day,  he  would  have  many  admir- 
ers, as  type  of  what  is  called  "the  strong  man." 
He  is,  indeed,  a  striking  figure.  To  the  Pope 
with  whom  died  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
wrecked  the  Florentine  career  of  Dante,  and 
was  immortalised  by  the  poet's  hate,  who 
staked  all  in  his  war  with  Philip,  we  can  hard- 
ly grudge  the  space  that  is  devoted.  Boniface 
was  game.  But  the  sincerety  we  are  asked  to 
admit  we  see  no  trace  of  in  his  intercourse 
with  Charles,  or  Celestine,  or  the  Colonnas,  or 
the  King  of  France.  His  struggle  with  Philip 
was  Titanic  in  its  energy,  but  petty  in  its  aims. 
It  was  all  for  personal  supremacy.  No  whit 
more  arrogant  than  Hildebrand,  he  had  not  a 
spark  of  his  greatness.  Indeed,  the  victim  of 
Anagni  might  have  been  the  hero  of  a  lesser 
Canossa,  had  he  not  so  well  taught  men,  both 
good  and  bad,  what  he  knew  best,  how  to  fight 
for  their  own  hand,  and  how  to  hate. 

A.  Macdonnell. 

THE  LIPE  AND  LETTERS  OP  JAnES/lARTINBAU. 

By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  and 
C.  B  Upton,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  of  Manchester  College,  Ox- 
ford. Two  volumes.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

The  history  of  religion  and  philosophy  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century  cannot 
be  written  without  taking  account  of  James 
Martineau.  Born  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  living  and  working  till  its 


closing  year,  he  had  opportunity  to  observe 
and  to  influence  the  growth  of  opinion  in  a 
period  marked  by  rapid  change  and  a  previous- 
ly unknown  openness  of  mind.  As  a  teacher 
occupying  a  free  but  not  unassailed  position, 
he  was  compelled  to  follow  his  natural  bent 
and  inquire  deeply  into  the  basis  of  religious 
and  philosophical  conviction.  Strong  enough 
to  be  a  pioneer  and  to  make  a  path  for  himself 
through  the  jungle  of  controverted  tenets,  and 
universally  recognised  as  not  only  an  unusu- 
ally able  thinker  but  as  a  man  of  the  purest 
motive  and  of  a  very  noble  spirit,  he  won  an 
influence  which  extended  far  beyond  those 
who  sat  in  his  lecture-room.  It  was  therefore 
very  natural  to  devote  to  the  biography  of  so 
considerable  a  personage  two  large  volumes. 
And  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  was 
wise.  History  may  illuminate  biography ;  but 
to  attempt  to  combine  them  in  one  narrative  is 
fatal  to  both.  In  reading  these  laborious  pages 
one  often  craves  a  more  artistic  seizure  of  the 
characteristic  features,  the  things  that  matter. 
We  are  overwhelmed  with  detail  for  which  the 
future  historian  of  Unitarianism  will  be  grate- 
ful, but  which  the  reader  who  wishes  to  see 
the  inner  and  outer  life  of  Martineau  finds 
tedious  and  irrelevant.  No  blame  attaches  to 
Dr.  Drummond  for  this.  He  has  done  his 
work  with  a  thoroughness  which  every  one 
must  respect,  and  has  made  a  contribution  of 
very  great  value  to  historical  literature. 

There  are  many  things  in  these  volumes  that 
invite  remark.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  letters  are  those  in  which  Dr.  Martineau 
defines  his  own  position.  It  has  sometimes 
been  rumoured  that  in  his  later  years  he  ap- 
proximated to  the  Trinitarian  position,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  evidence  in  these  volumes. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  while  to  the  last 
he  was  whole-heartedly  Christian  and  had  "no 
faith  in  a  religious  future  for  those  who  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  that  personality," 
yet  in  his  ninetieth  year  he  expressly  says  that 
the  Divineness  which  he  claims  for  Jesus  is 
no  other  than  that  which  he  recognises  in 
every  human  soul  which  realises  its  possible 
communion  with  the  Heavenly  Father.  And 
he  severely  reprobates  the  attempt  to  make  the 
term  "Unitarian"  mean  not  so  much  any  doc- 
trine as  free  thought.  "To  earn  the  name 
'Unitarian,'  is  anything  requisite  but  to  hold 
the  Uni-personality  of  God  as  distinguished 
from  the  Tri-personality  ?"  Possibly  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  find  the  root  of  his  \l^»*>a^- 
ism  in  his  strange  distaste  for  the  \,«^"^^  ^^ 
diator"  and  "Redeemer,"  and  an^^^  ^  «««* 
absence  lwcew>Ny&  ^vt^^sk.  «^ 
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sense  of  his  need  of  atonement,  sacrifice,  or 
priest.  "Mediator  means,  as  you  observe,  in- 
strument for  bringing  us  to  God.  But  by  this 
you  and  I  intend  no  more  than  that  we  owe  to 
Christ  our  right  apprehension  of  God."  This 
is  more  intelligible  than  his  objection  to  call 
Jesus  "the  Messiah."  "Seeking  Christianity 
in  the  creed  of  the  first  age,  we  have  neces- 
sarily fallen  in  with  this  notion,  that  'Jesus  is 
the  Messiah' ;  and  have  thus  set  up  the  chief 
Judaic  error  as  the  chief  Christian  verity." 
Notwithstanding  opinions  which  many  will 
consider  eccentricities.  Dr.  Martineau's  mind 
is  well  worth  studying,  and  no  one  can  flatter 
himself  that  he  understands  the  theological 
And  philosophical  movements  of  last  century 
who  has  not  mastered  the  contents  of  these 
Iwo  abundantly  full  volumes. 

Marcus  Dods. 


If  it  is  more  difficult  to  portray  the  charac- 
ters of  boys  than  of  men,  it  is  not  because  boys 
have  less  individuality;  perhaps  it  is  because 
most  of  us  forget  our  boyhood,  and  growing 


beyond  remembrance  of  what  we  were,  get 
thus  beyond  understanding  boy  nature  with 
any  intimacy.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  Mr.  Ralph  Connor.  In  his  Glengarry 
School  Days  he  gives  us  a  wonderfully  real 
presentment  of  school  life  in  Canada,  his  story 
centring  round  a  certain  "Twentieth "school,  a 
primitive  building  "of  logs  hewn  on  two 
sides,"  whose  cracks  were  filled  with  plaster. 
His  boys  are  depicted  with  subtle  knowledge 
and  insight;  the  character  of  Hughie  Murray 
is  as  sharply  differentiated  from  that  of 
''Foxy"  Ross,  as  Thomas  Pinch's,  or  Ronald 
Macdonald's,  is  from  either  of  them.  Of  the 
girls,  Betsy  Dan  is  sketched  cleverly  and  with 
humour,  and  Margaret  Finch  makes  a  very 
winsome  and  charming  figure.  The  whole  life 
of  the  school  unrolls  before  us,  with  its  friend- 
ships, rivalries,  enmities;  and  we  have  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  home  lives  of  some  of  the 
scholars,  and  over  many  of  them,  over  John 
Craven  the  schoolmaster  in  particular,  and 
through  all  the  story,  plays  the  saintly  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  women.  It  is 
a  live  book,  and  will  be  read  with  equal  inter- 
est both  by  young  and  old. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  January  I,  1903. 

The  holiday  season  of  1902  has  come  and 
gone  with  the  customary  rush  and  confusion 
consequent  upon  the  large  amount  of  business 
to  be  transacted  in  so  limited  a  space  of  time. 
This  year  has  been  no  exception  in  the  usual 
characteristics  of  large  sales,  unexpected  suc- 
cesses causing  temporary  "out  of  prints,"  and 
some  disappointments  resulting  in  overstock. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than  a  few 
of  the  leading  titles  in  each  department,  as  the 
demand  for  presents  included  all  classes  of 
books.  Mrs.  It'iggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  as 
predicted  in  our  last  letter,  maintained  its  place 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  popular  fiction  and 
taxed  the  abilities  of  the  publishers  to  the 
utmost  to  keep  the  trade  supplied.  The  Vir- 
ginian also  continued  to  have  an  exceptional 
sale,  while  of  the  new  books  The  Blue  Flower, 
The  Little  White  Bird.  Emmy  Lou  and  Glen- 
garry School  Days  sold  remarkably  well.  Of 
the  illustrated  holiday  editions.  An  Old  Sweet- 
heart of  Mine  easily  led,  with  a  demand  the 


publishers  were  quite  unable  to  meet,  this  be- 
ing the  most  noticeable  shortage  of  the  season. 
Wanted:  A  Chaperon,  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  Lavender  and  Old  Lace,  by  Myrtle  Reed, 
and  A  Japanese  Nightingale,  by  Onoto  Wa- 
tanna.  were  also  very  salable.  Letters  of  a 
Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son  had  a  pro- 
nounced success,  and  to  a  certain  extent  took 
the  place  of  the  Douley.  Bangs,  John  Henry 
and  Billy  Baxter  books  of  previous  years. 
Juvenile  books  naturally  had  a  very  large  sale, 
of  which  the  lusl-So  Stones,  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, easily  lead,  and  in  addition  may  be  noted 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Santa  Clous,  by 
L.  Frank  Bautn.  A  Captured  Santa  Claus.  by 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  Miss  Muffet's 
Christmas  Party,  by  Samuel  McChord  Cro- 
thers. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  A  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People  more  than  fulfilled  expectations  and 
sold  beyond  anvthing  at  such  a  price  in  recent 
years.  John  Fiske's  Essays.  Historical  and 
Literary,  also  was  in  good  demand,  while 
Three  Years  War,  by  Christian  Rudolf  de 
Wet,  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  work 
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which  has  appeared  on  the  Boer  War.  The 
Simple  Life,  bv  Charity  Warner,  The  Strenu- 
ous bife.  by  Thend.-.re  l<nn=evrlt.  The  Quest  of 
Happiness,  by  Dwight  Hillis.  Memories  of  a 
Hundred  Years,  by  Edward  Event!  Hale,  and 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  by  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  all  proved  bv  thi'-ir  -ales  to  be  accept- 
able. 

Business  on  the  whole  as  to  volume  undoubt- 
edly exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and 
must  have  been  one  satisfactory  lo  both  the 
publishers  and  retailers,  although  reports  are 
received  that  sales  of  subscription  edition!;, 
expensive  sets  and  bindings  were  not  so  large 
as  in  some  previous  years. 

January  will  probably  be  a  comparatively 
light  month  in  point  of  new  publications,  but 
announcements  already  made  indicate  that  the 
coming  spring  season  will  be  active. 

Of  the  large  list  of  books  selling  readily  last 
month  the  following  were  the  most  popular: 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By 
Alice  Caldwell  Hegan.    $1.00. 

The  Blue  Flower.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
$1.50. 

The   Virginian.     By   Owen    Wister.     $1  So. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.  By  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith.     $1.50. 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus.  By  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page.     75  cents. 

Just-So  Stories.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Net,  $i,20. 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.  By  J.  W. 
Riley.     Illustrated  by  Christy.     $2.00. 

Emmy  Lou.  By  George  Madden  Martin. 
$1.50. 

Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,     Bv  George  Horace  Lorimer. 

Wanted :  A  Chaperon.  By  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.       $2.00. 

The  Little  White  Bird.  By  James  M.  Barrit. 
$1-50. 

Glengarry  School  Days.  By  Ralph  Connor. 
$1-25. 

Hearts  Courageous.  By  Ha  Hie  Erminie 
Rives.     $1.50 

Captain  Macklin.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.     $1.50. 

Cecilia.     By    F.    Marion    Crawford.     $1.50 


WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago.  January  1,  190.5. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
year  that  has  just  closed  was  the  best  that  the 
trade  has  encountered  for  some  time.  The 
volume  of  the  year's  business  was  large,  in  all 
probability  the  largest  on  record,  and  owing 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  movement  for  more 
stability  in  price,  conditions  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  they  have  been  for  years. 
In  one  sense  it  cannot  he  called  a  remarkable 
year  in  bookselling,  for  It  was  almost  devoid 
of  sensational  happenings.  It  was.  however, 
what  is  better,  a  thoroughly  good  year  for 
books   generally,    and    while    the   "big    selling 


generally,  shows  a  very  gratifying  ii 
the  total  sales  of  the  year. 

December  business  was  somewhat  slow  in 
starting,  and  during  the  first  three  or  four 
days  holiday  trade  was  comparatively  slow. 
The  two  weeks,  however,  immediately  preced- 
ing Christmas  were  lively  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting,  and  the  congestion  of  the  last 
few  days  was,  if  anything,  more  marked  than 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  month 
was  the  astonishing  demand  for  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  It  was  expected,  of 
course,  that  owing  to  the  great  popularity  of 
the  work  through  the  year,  it  would  have: 
a  greatly  increased  call.  Few,  however, 
expected  the  hurricane  demand  which  set 
in  earl;  in  the  month  and  lasted  right 
up  to  the  holidays.  The  Virginian  sold 
largely,  just  as  was  anticipated,  and  The  Blue 
Flower,  Glengarry  School  Days,  The  Two 
Fanrevels,  The  Spenders,  Oliver  Horn.  Cap- 
tain Macklin  and  The  Leopard's  Spots  were  all 
very  popular.  The  Conquest  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite for  presentation  purposes,  and  so  was 
The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son  and  The  Little  White  Bird.  Hearts  Cour- 
ageous moved  upward  in  the  list  of  best  selling 
books,  and  made  quite  a  good  record. 

Among  the  holiday  books  proper  the  enor- 
mous demand  developed  for  the  Christy-Riley 
book,  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,  was  such 
that  it  was  practically  out  of  print  almost  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  market.  Wanted:  A 
Chaperon  was  very  successful  indeed,  and 
so  was  the  First  Christmas,  by  Lew  Wal- 
lace. A  Captured  Santa  Claus  sold  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  speaking  generally,  the  books 
prepared  especially  for  holiday  sale  went  very 
satisfactorily. 

In  regard  to  heavier  books,  the  most  marked 
success  was  attained  by  Woodrow  Wilson's 
History  of  the  American  People,  which  for 
so  expensive  a  work  sold  very  largely.  Hale's 
Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years  was  also 
called  for  very  heavily.  The  Three  Years 
War,  by  De  Wet,  sold  well,  better  in  fact  than 
any  book  on  the  British-Boer  War  since  its 

Juvenile  books  met  with  a  good  season,  and 
there  were  many  new  favourites.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  Just-So  Stories, 
by  Kipling.  Behind  the  Line,  by  Barbour, 
Beautiful  Joe's  Paradise,  Miss  Mulfet's  Christ- 
mas Party.  Ten  Girls  from  Dickens,  Prince  SU- 
verwings,  etc..  etc.  All  the  old  favourites  in 
this  class  also  went  well. 

Business  since  the  holidays  has  heen  very 
good,  and  orders  from  country  sources  indicate 
that  stocks  have  heen  greatly  depleted  by  the 
Christmas  demand. 
The  following  books  led  sales  during  De- 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  By  Alice 
C.  Hegan.      $[.00. 

The  Virginian.     By  Owen  Wister.     $1.50. 
The  Blue  Flower.     By  Henry  C.  Van  Dyke. 
$150. 

Glengarry  School  Days.      ^'^^^raw«=*-- 
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The  Two  Vanrevels.    By  Booth  Tarkington. 
$1.50. 

The  Conquest.    By  Eva  Emory  Dye.    $1.50. 

The    Spenders.      By    Harry    Leon    Wilson. 
$1.50. 

Hearts    Courageous.     By    Hallie    Erminie 
Rives.    $1.50. 

The  Book  of  Joyous  Children.      By  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.     Net  $1.20. 

The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.     By  F.  Hop- 
kin  son  Smith.    $1.50. 

The  Little  White  Bird.     By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
$1.50. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.      By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.    $1.50. 

Macklin.     By  k. 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus.    By  Thomas  Nel- 


Captain  Macklin.     By  R.  H.  Davis.     $1.50. 
A  Captured  Santa  C 
son  Page.      75  cents. 


Wanted:  A  Chaperon.  By  Paul  L.  Ford. 
$2.00. 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.  By  J.  W. 
Riley.    $2.00. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


NEW  YORK. 


Abbey  Press : 


A  Tour  in  Mexico.     By  Mrs.  James  Edwin 
Morris. 

A  book  of  travel,  illustrated  from 
photographs  taken  en  route  by  Mr. 
James  Edwin  Morris. 

American  Book  Company: 

Stories  of  Old  France.    By  Leila  Webster 
Pitman. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  series 
of  Eclectic  School  Readings,  and  is  well 
suited  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
French  history.  A  map  of  the  old 
provinces  renders  easy  references  to  geo- 
graphical points. 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends.     By  Katharine 
Pyle. 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  intended 
for  the  third-reader  grade  and  are  about 
animals  and  birds  familiar  to  children. 
The  pictures  are  by  the  author. 

School  Composition.     By  William  H.  Max- 
well and  Emma  L.  Johnston. 

A  book  for  use  in  higher  grammar 
classes,  in  which  exercises  in  the  correct 
use  of  words  and  in  the  formation  of 
typical  sentences  are  given  instead  of 
drill  in  the  correction  of  faulty  English. 

Advanced  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools. 
By  William  J.  Milne.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

The  publishers  announce  that  this 
book  contains  enough  matter  to  cover 
either  the  entrance  requirements  of  any 
scientific  and  technical  school  or  the 
optional  examination  in  Advanced  Alge- 
bra now  offered  by  many  colleges  and 


universities  to  candidates  for  matricu- 
lation. 

American  Book  Company: 

Horace  Odes  and  Epodes.    Edited  by  Clif- 
ford H.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Latin 
Series  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  Professors  Morris  of  Yale  and  Mor- 
gan of  Harvard.  It  presents  Horace's 
lyrical  poems  with  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
The  notes  include  quotations  both  from 
the  poet's  Greek  models  and  from  other 
works  of  his  own. 

Essentials  in  Ancient  History.    By  Arthur 
Mayer  Wolfson,  Ph.D. 

This  is  the  first  to  appear  of  a  four- 
volume  series,  prepared  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven,  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard.  It  is  a  concise  book,  pre- 
sented in  a  way  both  comprehensible  and 
interesting  to  boys  and  girls. 

Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.    By  Charles 
Burton  Gulick,  Ph.D. 

The  Preface  explains  that  this  book 
aims  to  present  the  essential  facts  of 
daily  life  among  the  Greeks,  particularly 
the  Athenians,  which  experience  has 
proved  a  boy  or  a  girl  may  profitably 
learn  while  reading  Greek  authors  or 
studying  Greek  history  in  preparation 
for  college. 

Barnes  and  Company: 

Hidden  Manna.     By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Dawson  will  be  remembered  by 
his  African  Nights'  Entertainment,  and 
admirers  of  that  collection  of  powerful 
stories  will  doubtless  look  upon  the  pres- 
ent book  with  an  added  interest.  It  is 
a  story  of  Morocco. 


Brentano : 

The  Argonauts  of  Immortality. 
Carnes. 


By  Mason 


A  book  of  verse  which  is  published  in 
special  numbered  editions. 

Buckles  and  Company: 

Pipe  Dreams  and  Twilight  Tales.    By  Bird- 
sail  Jackson. 

A  collection  of  "tales  of  the  shore  and 
stream  and  wood,  and  a  few  pipe 
dreams,"  with  here  and  there  a  poem 
thrown  in.  "The  spirits  of  the  pipe  and 
bowl  shall  come."  says  the  author,  "and 
tell  of  field  and  vine  and  blossom,  the 
sunshine  of  their  youth  and  ours,  and 
threading  the  aisle  of  memory,  shall 
bring  back  to  us  some  of  the  long-lost 
scenes  of  bovhood,  and  a  few  souvenirs 
of  those  earlier  days  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Make  Believe/" 
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Cameron  Blake  and  Company : 

George  Cabot  Lodge  Poems. 

A  collection  of  poems  by  Mr.  Lodge, 
bearing  the  dates  1899- 1902. 

Dickcrman  and  Son : 

Rollicking  Rhymes  of  old  and  New  Times. 
By  N.  W.  Bingham. 

The  title  of  this  book  explains  quite 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  contents.  The 
illustrations  are  by  J.  A.  Jameson. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company : 

Nature  and  the  Camera.     By  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore. 

Mr.  Dugmore  tells  how  to  photograph 
live  birds  and  their  nests;  animals,  wild 
and  tame;  reptiles,  insects,  fish,  flowers, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Dugmore  is  the  leader 
in  the  new  movement  of  photographing 
these  subjects,  and  he  sets  down  here  a 
full  and  detailed  account  of  his  methods. 

A    Country    Without    Strikes.     By    Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd. 

New  Zealand  is  the  country  where 
there  are  no  strikes,  and  in  a  sub-title 
Mr.  Lloyd  calls  his  book  "A  Visit  to  the 
Compulsory  Arbitration  Court  of  New 
Zealand/'  William  Pember  Reeves,  ex- 
Minister  of  Labour  in  New  Zealand,  has 
written  the  introduction. 

Federal  Book  Company: 

A  Son  of  Destiny.     By  Mary  C.  Francis. 

The  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  Major-General  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  President  of 
the  United  States,  are  used  as  material 
for  this  historical  novel. 


By  Isaac  K. 


Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

The  Next  Step  in  Evolution. 
Funk,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  a  Preface  the  author  says  that  "this 
brief  study  in  evolution  appeared  first 
about  a  year  ago  as  an  introduction  to  a 
revival  of  the  story  of  George  Croly's 
Salathiel,  rechristened  Tarry  Thou  Till 
I  Come.  It  is  a  study  of  the  probability, 
the  significance  and  character  of  a  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ. 

Jonathan.      A  Tragedy.      By  Thomas  Ew- 
ing,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ewing  has  chosen  the  love  of 
David  and  Jonathan  as  his  theme  for  this 
tragedy,  and  he  has  employed  for  its 
presentation  blank  verse.  Mr.  Ewing 
is  a  patent  lawyer  in  Ohio. 

Huebsch : 

A  Book  of  Meditations.     By  Edward  How- 
ard Griggs. 

These  meditations  are  varied.  The 
author  skips  from  notes  on  "Life  and 
the  Last  Proving* *  to  Florence,  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  Fra  Angelico,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  then  on  to  Venice,  New  England 
and  Funeral  Reliefs. 


Lewis,  Scribner  and  Company: 

As  It  Is  in  the  Philippines.  By  Edgar  G. 
Bellairs. 

Mr.  Bellairs  was  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Cuba,  1898- 1900,  in 
China,  1900- 1901,  and  in  the  Philippines, 
1901-1902.  He,  therefore,  considers  him- 
self in  "a  better  position  to  get  at  the 
real  facts  as  they  existed  in  the  provinces 
than  anybody  else  in  the  Archipelago." 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Friedrich  Max  Muller.  Edited  by  His 
Wife.     Two  volumes. 

The  plan  pursued  throughout  these 
volumes,  it  is  explained  in  the  Preface, 
has  been  to  let  Max  Miiller's  letters  and 
the  testimony  of  his  friends  to  his  mind 
and  character  speak  for  themselves, 
while  the  whole  is  connected  by  a  slight 
thread  of  necessary  narrative.  The  let- 
ters have  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  man  rather  than  the  scholar 
before  the  reading  public. 

Macmillan  Company: 

Bethlehem.  A  Nativity  Play.  By  Laurence 
Housman. 

This  was  performed  privately  in  Lon- 
don with  music  by  Joseph  Moorat,  under 
the  stage  direction  of  Edward  Gordon 
Craig.  The  English  Censor  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  performed  in  public  for 
reasons  that  must  be  apparent  only  to  a 
censor.  Laurence  Housman,  by  the  by, 
is  pretty  generally  recognised  in  London 
now  as  the  author  of  An  English  Wo- 
man's Love  Letters. 

Who's  Who  for  1903. 

A  new  edition  of  the  English  Who's 
Whot 

Matthew  Arnold's  Notebooks.  With  a  Pref- 
ace by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Wodehouse. 

The  first  entry  in  this  notebook  was 
made  in  1852  and  the  last  in  1888.  In 
her  Preface,  Mrs.  Wodehouse  gives 
some  information  in  regard  to  her 
father's  method  of  keeping  his  note- 
books: "In  the  blank  pages  at  the  end 
of  some  of  the  notebooks  he  made  a 
list  of  all  the  books  he  wished  to  read 
during  the  year.  Through  those  books 
which  he  did  read  he  drew  a  black  line; 
these  lists  I  have  reproduced  at  the  end 
of  each  year's  extracts  as  they  occur." 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Memoir  by  Walter 
S.  Scott.     Revised  by  George  Sampson. 

The  Introduction  to  this  volume  of 
poems  consists  of  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  life  of  the  poet. 
He  was  born  in  1795,  and  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Thomas  Keats,  "head  ostler  ^"^ 
the  livery  stable  of  John  Jennings,  at  *-^  - 
sign  of  the  'Swan  and  Hoop/  Puas*^3' 
Pavement." 

Ancient  Ather^  ^  ^vuwsl  KxSW  <^~ 
The      *lx^\vox   V*  X*»  ^**» 
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Archaeology  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  was  formerly  director  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens.  The  book  is 
a  large  one,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  London.  By  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Cook.  With  illustrations  by  Hugh 
Thomson  and  F.  L.  Griggs. 

This  belongs  to  an  interesting  series 
of  "Highways  and  Byways,"  which  the 
Macmillans  are  bringing  out  from  time 
to  time.  The  illustrations  form  a  very 
important  part  in  this  series,  and  among 
the  types  and  places  pictured  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  may  be  mentioned:  "Cross- 
ing at  Piccadilly  Circus,"  "Sandwich- 
Board  Men,"  "An  Aerated  Bread  Shop," 
"Waterloo  Bridge,"  "Lincoln's  Inn"  and 
"Saturday  Night  s  Shopping." 

A  Week  in  a  French  Country  House.  By 
Adelaide  Sartoris.  Illustrated  by  Lord 
Leighton,  P.R.A.  Writh  a  Portrait  and  a 
Preface  by  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 

Almost  half  "of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
prefaces.  There  is  a  "Preface  to  a 
Preface,"  a  "Preface,"  and  a  "Postscript 
to  a  Preface."  but  when  one  comes  to 
the  story  itself  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare Mrs.  Sartoris's  visit  with  the 
"visits"  of  some  of  the  authors  of  the 
present  day. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Musings  Without  Method.  A  Record  of 
1900-01.      By  Annalist. 

These  monthly  essays  by  Annalist 
have  been  among  the  most  interesting 
contributions  of  recent  years  to  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  The  title  under 
which  they  appear  suits  them  admirably. 
Annalist  writes  as  suits  himself  and 
upon  such  subjects  as  he  pleases.  From 
the  latest  book  he  will  drift  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Boer  War  or  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  Montague-Capulet 
controversy. 

Medusa  Publishing  Company: 

Millionaires  of  America.  By  Carlo  de  For- 
naro. 

A  collection  of  caricatures  of  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Russell 
Sage.  W.  C.  Whitney,  "Tom"  Johnson, 
C.  M.  Schwab,  Senator  Clark,  and  other 
equally  well-known  American  million- 
aires.    The  caricatures  are  excellent. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Company: 

The  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of 
Canada.  By  Honourable  Cadwallader 
Colden.     Two  volumes. 

In  an  Introduction,  Mr.  Robert  Waite 
remarks  upon  the  fact  that  no  life  of 
Cadwallader  Colden  has  been  written,  "a 
man  whose  scientific  and  philosophical 
mind,  insuring  him  fame  in  any  field  of 
life  that  he  might  have  selected,  was  de- 
voted for  nearly  half  a  century  to  the 
development,  interests  and  government 
of  the  Colony  of  New  York."  He  died 
near  Flushing,  Long  Island,  in  Septem- 


ber, 1766.    His  photograph  is  used  as  a 
frontispiece  in  Volume  I. 

Ogilvie  Publishing  Company : 

Letters   of  an   American    Countess   to    Her 
Friend.     By  the  Countess  Herself. 

Here  is  a  novel  with  a  "purpose,"  for 
does  not  the  author  say  in  her  introduc- 
tion that  "it  is  written  and  presented  to 
the  public  with  the  sole  idea  that  it  may 
show  our  young  girls  how  they  are  laid 
wait  for  and  entrapped  like  helpless  flies 
in  the  spider's  net,  that  they  may  give 
their  youth,  their  beauty,  and,  above  all, 
their  wealth,  for  the  doubtful  return 
value  of  a  worn-out  and  starving 
debauche,  who  will  return  to  his  old 
ways  as  soon  as  the  poor  girl's  dowry  is 
placed  in  his  hands.' 

Putnam : 

Twenty-Six    Historic    Ships.     By    Frederic 
Stanhope  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill  gives  the  story  of  certain  fa- 
mous vessels  of  war  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors m  the  navies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  from  1775  to  1902.  Sketches  of 
some  of  the  Confederate  ships  of  war 
have  been  included,  "on  the  ground  that 
those  ships  were  commanded  by  Ameri- 
can officers  trained  in  our  naval  service, 
whose  bravery,  skill  and  endurance  were 
part  of  a  common  heritage  of  which  we 
may  be  justly  proud." 

Can  Telepathy  Explain?    By  Minot  J.  Sav- 
age. 

"This  little  volume,"  says  Dr.  Savage. 
"has  grown  out  of  a  request  on  the  part 
of  the  editor  of  Ainslcc's  Magazine  for 
an  article  giving  some  of  the  results  of 
physical  research."  In  his  discussion. 
Dr.  Savage  states  a  great  number  of 
well-authenticated  instances  of  apparent- 
ly spiritistic  revelation  or  communica- 
tion. 

Songs  from  Edgewood.    By  Stephen  Henry 
Thayer. 

A  book  of  poems,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  printed  in  periodicals  and 
magazines,  and  some  of  which  have 
never  before  been  published. 

Robert  Harley.     Earl  of  Oxford.     By  E.  S. 
Roscoe. 

Mr.  Roscoe  says  in  his  Preface  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Swift  to  write  the 
life  of  Harley,  and  he  asked  the  second 
Earl  of  Oxford  to  search  among  his 
father's  papers  for  materials  for  this 
work.  But  the  project  remained  unful- 
filled, so  that  this  is  doubtless  the  first 
published  biography  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Mr.  Roscoe  calls  it  a  "Study  of 
Politics  and  Letters  in  the  Age  of 
Anne." 

The  Papal  Monarchy.      By  William  Barry, 
D.D. 

This  belongs  to  the  series  called  "The 
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Story  of  the  Nations,"  and  covers  the 
period  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Boniface  VIII. 

Chateaubriand's  Memoirs.  Volumes  V.  and 
VI. 

These  Memoirs  of  Frangois  Rene  Vi- 
comte  de  Chateaubriand,  sometime  Am- 
bassador to  England,  appear  in  six  vol- 
umes. They  are  a  translation  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos  of  the 
Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe,  with  illus- 
trations from  contemporary  sources. 

Russell : 

The  American  Artists'  Portfolio. 

A  collection  of  charming  drawings  in 
colour  by  such  well-known  artists  as 
Frederic  Remington.  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  G. 
Brown.  E.  W.  Kemble,  Jay  Hambidgc 
and  Albert  Sterner. 

A  Garden  of  Girls.  By  Florence  England 
Nosworthy. 

One  of  Mr.  Russell's  most  attractive 
calendars,  with  a  separate  drawing  for 
each  month  in  the  year.  Jessica  reigns 
in  January,  Flora  in  February,  Marjorie 
in  March,  and  so  on  through  the  year. 

The  History  of  Over  Sea. 

One  of  a  series  of  romances  that  had 
been  almost  forgotten  and  lost  to  the 
modern  reader  until  Mr.  William  Morris 
translated  them.  Mr.  Louis  Rhead  has 
illustrated  the  book  with  drawings  and 
decorative  borders  in  black  and  white. 

A  Dog  Day.  By  Walter  Emanuel,  and  pic- 
tured by  Cecil  Aldin. 

Twenty-four  lithographic  prints  in  col- 
our tell  this  amusing  story  of  a  dog's 
day.  The  present  volume  is  an  example 
of  what  an  artist  can  do  in  the  way  of 
telling  a  story  by  pictures. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  With  Six  Illustrations 
and  Decorative  Border  by  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones. 

Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington  has  contrib- 
uted an  Introduction  to  this  poem  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  has  arranged  the  Song  in 
a  novel  form  of  dramatic  dialogue.  The 
genius  of  Burne-Jones  is  expressed  in  a 
numerous  series  of  drawings,  full  of 
mystical  beauty. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda.  The  Story  Re- 
told by  Richard  Le  Galliennc. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  made  a  poetical 
version  of  this  celebrated  legend.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  beautiful  repro- 
ductions from  old  prints. 

St  George  and  the  Dragon. 

A  mediaeval  scroll  with  eight  illustra- 
tions by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  and 
the  whole  arranged  by  FitzRoy  Carring- 
ton. 

Scott-Thaw  Company: 

The  Pilgrim's  Scrip.  By  Sir  Austin  Abs- 
worthy  Beanie  Feverel.  Collected  from 
the  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  by 
George  Meredith. 


Scribner : 

Across  Coveted  Lands.  By  A.  Henry  Sav- 
age Landor.     Two  volumes. 

These  volumes  contain  the  history  of 
a  journey  from  Flushing,  Holland,  to 
Calcutta  (overland).  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  illustrations.  diagrams.  • 
plans,  and  maps  by  the  author  add  to  the 
completeness  of  the  work. 

Stokes  Company : 

Paris,  Past  and  Present.  By  Henry  Haynie. 
Two  volumes. 

Mr.  Haynie,  an  American  who  lived 
in  France  for  twenty  years,  has  written 
a  history  of  Paris  which  gives  a  com- 
plete and  graphic  account  of  that  city 
from  its  earliest  moments  to  the  present 
time.  The  volumes  are  profusely  illus- 
trated with  photogravures  and  half-tone 
engravings. 

Tonnele  and  Company: 

Book- Plates  of  To-day.     Edited  by  Wilbur 
Macey  Stone. 

A  book  of  value  to  persons  interested 
in  book-plates.  There  are  many  illus- 
trations of  various  book-plates,  and  in 
the  Table  of  Contents  may  be  found  the 
names  of  Wilbur  Macey  Stone,  who 
writes  on  Book-Plates  and  the  Nude, 
Willis  Steell  on  the  Architect  as  a  Book- 
Plate  Designer,  and  W.  G.  Bowdoin  on 
American  Designers  of  Book-Plates. 

BOSTON. 

Bates  and  Guild: 

Letters  and  Lettering.  A  Treatise  with  200 
Examples.     By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 

This  is  a  book  intended  for  those  who 
have  felt  the  need  of  a  varied  collection 
of  alphabets  of  standard  forms,  arranged 
for  convenient  use. 

Curtis  and  Cameron: 

The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  An  Inter- 
pretation and  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Holy 
Legends,  by  Ferris  Greenslet,  Ph.D.,  with 
illustrations  from  the  Frieze  Decorations 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  By  Edwin 
Abbey,  R.A. 

A  beautiful  book.  In  the  author's 
note  this  explanation  is  made:  "In  the 
paraphrase  of  the  Legends  the  episodes 
of  the  Grail  story  chosen  by  Mr.  Abbey 
for  his  paintings  are  used  as  the  frame- 
work of  a  consecutive  narrative.  The 
material  is  then  translated  or  para- 
phrased from  whichever  of  the  sources 
furnishes  it  in  the  simplest  form,  and  in 
the  closest  relation  to  the  artist's  de- 
sign. Whenever  possible.  I  have,  as  the 
reader  will  discover,  followed  Malory's 
diction,  with  only  such  slight  alteratNs*^ 
as  were  needed  to  preserve  the  int^^1*2* 
of  the  story  in  the  pictures." 

Educational  1?>^Vy^\yc\%  Osw^wk*  *. 
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Lessons    for    Intermediate    Grades.      By 
Jean  Sherwood  Rankin. 

This  is  a  text-book  which  has  received 
much  praise  from  professors  and  teach- 
ers. Richard  Burton  has  written  a 
foreword,  in  which  he  says:  "The  little 
volume  here  following  contains,  it  seems 
to  mc,  a  thoroughly  acceptable  treatment 
of  the  principles  of  language  use  for  the 
guidance  of  children. 

Everett  Press: 

The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy.  By  Henry 
A.  Shute. 

The  publishers  announce  that  this 
diary  was  actually  written  over  thirty 
years  ago  by  Judge  Henry  A.  Shute,  of 
Exeter.  Here  is  a  typical  entry:  "Janu- 
ary 12.  nobody  got  licked  in  school  to- 
day, gess  why,  because  there  wassent 
enny  school,  old  Francis  was  sick,  i 
went  skating." 

Forbes  and  Company: 

Myrtle  and  Oak.     By  Rcnnell  Rodd. 

A  collection  of  verse  by  Sir  Rennell 
Rodd,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  author  taken  from  a  draw- 
ing by  the  Marchioness  of  Granby. 

Ginn  and  Company : 

The  Faire  Maide  of  Bristow.  A  Comedy. 
Now  first  reprinted  from  the  Quarto  of 
1605.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn. 

The  editing  of  this  play  was  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Josef  Schick  of  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich, and  was  completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Schelling  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  text  of  the  play  there  is  an 
introduction  of  twenty-four  pages,  five 
pages  of  notes,  and  an  adequate  index. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.  By  Harriet 
Martineau.    Edited  by  Henry  W.  Boynton. 

This  belongs  to  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  which  is  issued  quarterly. 
Mr.  Boynton  has  written  an  Introduc- 
tion, giving  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author.  The  book  is  bound  in 
paper  covers. 

Moliere.    By  Leon  H.  Vincent. 

Molitrc  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
little  books  which  Mr.  Vincent  has 
written  on  French  society  and  letters  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Vincent 
has  treated  this  great  figure  in  French 
literature  with  discretion,  and  has  avoid- 
ed the  detailed  biographical  method. 

Literary  Values.     By  John  Burroughs. 

Mr.  Burroughs  has  been  known  chiefly 
as  a  writer  on  outdoor  themes,  but  this 
volume  of  essays  will  give  him  a  nlace 
among  the  literarv  critics.  The  titles  of 
typical  papers  will  show  the  range  of  the 


book:  "Style  and  the  Man,"  "Literature 
and  Democracy,"  "Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence," "Thoreau's  Wildness,"  and 
"On  the  Re-reading  of  Books." 

Americans  in  Process.  A  Settlement  Study. 
By  Residents  and  Associates  of  the  South 
End  House.    Edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods. 

A  group  of  experienced  settlement 
workers,  men  and  women,  have  studied 
the  life  in  the  North  and  West  Ends,  the 
two  principal  immigrant  districts  of 
Boston.  These  districts,  until  about  fif- 
teen years  ago,  were  inhabited  chiefly 
by  an  Irish  population.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  Jews  and 
Italians.  There  are  chapters  upon  in- 
dustrial conditions,  upon  the  technique 
of  local  politics,  upon  criminal  tenden- 
cies, and  upon  the  amusements  of  the 
people. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Boston  Days.     By  Lillian  Whiting. 

Boston,  to  Miss  Whiting,  is  the  city  of 
beautiful  ideals.  The  aim  of  this  vol- 
ume is  to  present  some  transcripts  of  the 
life  of  Boston  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  latter  years  of  which  came 
within  the  personal  observation  and 
experience  of  the  writer.  The  book  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  history  of  literature, 
or  specific  biographical  record,  but,  to 
quote  the  author,  "only  to  read  back- 
ward, like  the  Chaldeans,  some  of  those 
'delicate  omens  traced  in  air/  " 


CHICAGO. 


Den  i  son : 


The  Old  Schoolhouse.    By  T.  S.  Denison. 
A  collection  of  "poems  and  conceits  of 
verse,"  which  the  author  "casts  forth  on 
the  sea  of  print  as  a  mother  bird  casts 
her  fledgelings  from  the  nest." 

Donnelly  and  Sons'  Company : 

Lost     Letters     from     Lesbos.      By     Lucy 
McDowell  Milburn. 

In  her  introduction,  the  author  states 
that  she  obtained  these  letters  from  a 
party  of  Arabs  that  she  met  in  her  trav- 
els. Upon  examining  her  purchase,  she 
discovered  several  small  rolls  of  antique 
Egyptian  papyrus.  "The  quality  and 
stamp  showed  that  no  mean  or  ordinary 
person  could  have  owned  it.  The  writ- 
ing on  it  was  of  the  best  /Eolian  Greek. 
The  age  we  could  not  at  first  determine, 
but  as  fragment  after  fragment  was  de- 
ciphered, we  became  convinced  that  no 
hand  but  Sappho's  could  have  penned 
these  lines." 

Madison  Book  Company: 

Eshek  the  Oppressor.     By  Gertrude  Potter 
Daniels. 

A  novel  of  the  present  day  of  a  some- 
what melodramatic  nature.     G.  C.  Wid- 
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ney  has  made  the  illustrations,  which  are 
reproduced  in  colour. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Father  Tom  of  Connemara.  By  Elizabeth 
O'Reilly  Neville. 

A  novel  of  the  Irish  Highlands,  in 
which  Father  Tom,  according  to  the  pub- 
lishers, is  likened  to  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. 

University  of  Chicago  Press : 

The  Decennial  Publications.  What  has 
Become  of  Shakespeare's  play  "Love's 
Labour's  Won"?  By  Albert  H.  Tolman, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Welch  and  Company: 

The  Old  Testament  Bible  Stories.  By 
Walter  L.  Sheldon. 

The  author  uses  the  Bible  stories  as  a 
basis  for  the  ethical  instruction  of  the 
young,  and  he  has  in  preparation  at  the 
present  time  such  a  course  of  instruction 
for  young  people  from  seven  years  of  age 
up  to  adult  life. 

CONCORD,  MASS. 

Erudite  Press: 

The  Isle  of  Content  and  Other  Waifs  of 
Thought.     By  George  F.  Butler,  M.D. 

From  the  numerous  essays  which  Dr. 
Butler  has  contributed  to  certain  maga- 
zines, his  daughter  has  selected  a  few 
which  in  her  opinion  are  worthy  of  pub- 
lication in  book  form.  Some  of  the 
chapter  headings  are:  "Mental  Jaun- 
dice." "Childhood's  Realm,"  and  "No 
Sentiment  in  Business." 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 
Browning : 

Lyrics  of  the  Dawn.     By  Clinton  Scollard. 

Mr.  Scollard,  one  of  the  well-known 
contributors  to  the  magazines,  has 
brought  out  a  collection  of  his  verse  in 
book  form,  each  copy  being  numbered 
and  signed  by  the  author. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Shissler-Chase  Company : 

The  Hidden  Fortune.  By  Colin  McKenzie 
Pinkerton. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  is  also  the  author 
of  Buckcye-Hawkeye  Schoolmaster, 
labels  this  novel  "an  educational  story," 
a  copy  of  which  he  has  very  kindly  sent 
to  us  with  his  compliments. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Michigan  Trust  Company: 

The  Heart  of  the  World ;  or.  The  Rescue  of 
Santa  Qaus.  A  Christmas  Play.  By  Pres- 
cott  Bailey  Bull. 


In  an  introductory  note,  the  publishers 
say:  "If  to  the  grown-ups  there  appear 
to  be  occasional  confusions  of  time  and 
place,  costume  and  character,  we  feel 
confident  we  shall  not  be  held  to  stern 
account,  inasmuch  as  the  Christmas 
spirit  in  The  Heart  of  the  World  ad- 
justs itself  to  all  manners  and  all  pe- 
riods." 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing  Company: 

John  James  Ingalls. 

A  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  late 
Senator  Ingalls,  his  essays,  addresses, 
and  orations,  dedicated  to  the  people  of 
Kansas.  There  is  a  preface  by  William 
Connelley,  of  Washington,  and  an  intro- 
duction by  George  R.  Peck,  of  Chicago. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Morton  and  Company: 

China  and  Japan.     By   Mrs.  Emma  P.   K. 
Trawick. 

Mrs.  Trawick  is  the  wife  of  an  asso- 
ciate surgeon  in  the  Methodist  Hospital 
at  Soochow,  and  this  volume  contains 
her  letters  from  this  far-off  land  to 
friends,  who  requested  that  they  appear 
in  book  form.  Some  of  the  letters  were 
first  published  in  a  newspaper  in  Louis- 
ville, her  native  city. 

Plays.    By  Bert  Finck. 

This  volume  contains  three  plays:  Sol- 
dero,  a  Heart's  Tragedy;  Kiowana,  a 
Tragedy  in  Three  Acts;  Isa. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Brooks : 

Octaves  in  an  Oxford  Garden.     By  Arthur 
Upson. 

Margarathe  E.  Heisser  has  lettered 
and  decorated  this  volume,  of  which 
three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have  been 
printed  on  hand-made  Japan  paper. 

PARIS. 
Lemerre : 

Immortality.     Par  Madame  G.  de  Montgom- 
ery. 

A  collection  of  verse  printed  in 
French. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Blakiston's  Son  and  Company: 

Biographical  Clinics.    By  George  M.  Gould. 
M.D. 

Dr.  Gould  tells  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  ill-health  of  De 

8uincey,   Carlyle,  Darwin,   Huxlev   T*K>3^ 
rowning.  and  he  adds  some  ch®?^* 
on  "Biliousness  and   Headache/* 
Physiology    of    Visita*!'    "  Vss^? 
and  E.i«r%vtvKt?  w&^^wa****^ 
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Biddle : 

A  Wanderer's  Legend.     By  Maxwell  Som- 
merville. 

This  "legend"  is  written  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  Glyptology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  also  written 
books  called  Engraved  Gems,  Sands  of 
Sahara  and  Siam. 

Coates  and  Company: 

The  Haunted  Mine.     By  Harry  Castlemon. 

A  story  for  boys,  by  the  author  of 
many  popular  boys'  books.  The  title 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  story  con- 
tains the  proper  number  of  thrills. 

Jim  and  Joe.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

A  tale  of  two  brave  boys,  who  dare 
all  sorts  of  danger,  and  who  come  out 
of  every  experience  with  the  word 
"hero"  stamped  upon  them. 

Whimlets.     By  S.  Scott  Stinson. 

A  dainty-looking  little  book  of  humor- 
ous verse,  pictured  by  Clare  Victor 
Dwiggins. 

Lippincott : 

Four  Princes.    The  Growth  of  a  Kingdom. 
By  James  A.  B.  Schercr,  Ph.D. 

The  author,  founder  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Mission  in  Japan,  teacher 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
United  Synod,  and  Pastor  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, has  written  a  story  of  the  Christian 
Church  centered  around  four  types, 
namely:  Paul,  the  Apostle;  Constantine, 
the  Emperor;  Bernard,  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  and  Martin  Luther,  the 
founder  of  Protestantism. 

Isn't  It  So?    By  Nettie  Seeley  Murphy. 

A  collection  of  proverbs,  pictured  by 
J.  P.  Coll.  The  author  says  in  her  Pref- 
ace: "If  any  of  my  amiable  cynicisms 
shock  or  surprise  my  readers,  let  it  be 
known  from  the  housetops  that  no  hap- 
pier wife,  no  prouder  mother,  no  more 
contented  and  serenely  satisfied  woman 
lives  than  the  author." 

Mont  Pelee  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique. 
By  Angelo  Heilprin. 

The  author,  who  is  president  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
has  written  the  first  lengthy  account  of 
the  great  catastrophes  of  1902.  Mr. 
Heilprin  made  two  visits  to  Martinique, 
one  in  May  and  again  in  August  of  last 
year.  During  the  later  visit  it  was  his 
privilege  to  be  a  witness  of  the  second 
eruption  of  Mont  Pelee.  The  volume  is 
a  large  one,  and  it  contains  many  illus- 
trations from  photographs. 

Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 

The  Vale  of  Cedars  and  Other  Stories.    By 
Grace  Aguilar. 

This  is  an  elaborate  edition,  with  an 
introduction  by  Walter  Jerrold  and  with 


illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  The 
present  volume  contains,  besides  "The 
Vale  of  Cedars,"  all  those  stories  of 
Jewish  life  which  were  included  in  the 
volume  of  Home  Scenes  and  Heart 
Studies. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Robertson : 

A  Wanderer's  Songs  of  the  Sea.    By  Charles 
Keeler. 

A  book  of  verse  in  which  the  author 
has  depicted  only  such  incidents  or  men 
as  he  has  encountered  in  his  sea-roving 
on  the  Pacific. 

The  Seedy  Gentleman.    By  Peter  Robertson. 

The  Seedy  Gentleman  is  an  old  per- 
son who  reflects  on  many  subjects,  and 
of  his  reflections  Mr.  Robertson  has 
made  a  book  of  somewhat  unique  inter- 
est. In  his  talk  on  "Life,"  the  Seedy 
Gentleman  says:  "You  know  what  em- 
barrasses the  novelists  and  the  play- 
wrights, and  the  philosophers  as  well? 
The  motive.  They  have  always  to  give 
a  motive  for  everything.  They  prove  all 
their  dramatic  situations  by  motive. 
They  can  do  nothing  without  giving  a 
motive  for  it.  And  yet  in  real  lite  a  mil- 
lion things  are  done  without  motive; 
tragedies  hang  on  inexplicable  impulses, 
and  people  love  without  knowing  why." 

The  Divine  Question.     By  Lionel  Josaphare. 

This  is  Volume  I.  of  the  "Flame  Se- 
ries." "The  articles  in  this  series,"  says 
the  editor,  "will  be  in  treatment  free  as 
thought,  yet  as  inoffensive  to  the  char- 
itable mind  as  the  etiquette  of  judicious 
language  can  make  them." 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 

Franklin  Printing  and  Engraving  Company: 

Things.     By  George  W.   Stevens. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  found  a 
collection  of  very  light  verse,  the  kind 
of  light  verse  that  is  written  to  make  the 
readers  of  it  laugh.  Mr.  Ardo  D.  Condo 
has  made  the  illustrations,  which  are 
also  in  a  light  vein. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Government  Printing  Office: 

Myths  of  the  Cherokee.     By  James  Mooney. 

This  large  volume  is  an  extract  from 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The 
book  contains  maps  and  illustrations. 

Eucalypts  Cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
By  Alfred  James  McClatchie,  M.A. 

Mr.  McClatchie  is  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  in  his 
introduction  he  says  that  the  Eucalypts 
arc  viewed  mainly  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  usefulness,  only  incidentally  be- 
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ing  treated  as  ornamentals.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  present  an  exhaustive  botani- 
cal treatise  of  the  Eucalypts. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
For  the  Year  1900-1901.    Volume  I. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween December,  1902,  and  January,  1903. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made   Merchant   to   His 

Son.    Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

4.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Two  Vanrevels.      Tarkington.       (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  An     Old     Sweetheart     of     Mine.       Riley. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

2.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Little   White    Bird.     Barrie.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Gabriel  Tol liver.    Harris.    (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Wanted:     A    Chaperon.       Ford.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

3.  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.    Riley.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Little  White  Bird.      Barrie.      (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

1.  The    Life    of    Ro*er    Wolcott.     Lawrence. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)      $1.00  net. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made  Merchant   to  His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 


4.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Just-So     Stories.       Kipling.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.20  net. 

6.  Emmy  Lou.    Martin.     (McClure,  Phillips  & 

Co.)      $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

2.  The    Life    of    Roger    Wolcott.    Lawrence. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.00  net. 

3.  Hale's     Memories.       Hale.      (Macmillan.) 

$5.00  net. 

4.  New    France    and    New    England.       Fisk. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.65  net. 

5.  The   Two   Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Just- So    Stories.       Kipling.        (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.20  net. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  Wanted:     A     Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

4.  An     Old     Sweetheart     of     Mine.     Riley. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

5.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Spenders.      Wilson.       (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Conquest.     Dye.     (McClurg.)     $1.50. 

5.  Glengarry  School  Days.     Connor.     ( Revel  1 

Co.)      $1.25. 

6.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made   Merchant  to   His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Glengarry  School  Days.     Connor.     (Revell 

Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  Just-So     Stories.       Kipling.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.20  net. 

6.  The    Book    of    Joyous    Children.      Riley. 

(Scribner.)      $1.20  net. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hega^v 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribn^^ 

3.  The  Virgim*Tv.^v?X*x.  VS&msw&«s^  V«* 

4.  Letters  oi   *  ^V-^a&fc  ^»^bsw^  ^ 
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Son.     Lorimcr.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

5.  Oliver  Horn.      Smith.      (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Last    Word.       MacGowan.       (Page.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.   Van  Dyke.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Glengarry  School  Days.     Connor.      (Revell 

Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  Maid-at-Arms.      Chambers.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Leopard's   Spots.     Dixon.       (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

DENVER.  COL. 

1.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Essays.       Fiske.       (Macmillan.)       $4.00. 

5.  Battle  of  the  Slums.     Riis.     (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

6.  Memories    of    a    Hundred    Years.      Hale. 

(Macmillan.)     $5.00. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.08. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     75  cents. 

3.  The  Maid-at-Arms.     Chambers.    (Harper.) 


$1.08. 
The  Bl 


4.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.08. 

5.  Lavender  and  Old  Lace.    Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.      Hope.      (Har- 

per.)    $1.08. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.     Riley.  (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

2.  Hearts  Courageous.    Rives.      (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Francezka.      Seawell.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

6.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  Glengarry  School  Days.       Connor.       (Re- 

vell Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  Gods  Out  of  Doors.    Quayle.     (Jennings  & 

Pye)    $1.75. 

4.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The     Virginian.       Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


C Wanted:  A  Chaperon.      Ford.       (Dodd, 
6.  <        Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

L  Writings  of  John  James  Ingalls.     Ingalls. 

(Hudson    &    Kimberly.)      Cloth,    $250; 

buckram,  $3.00;    1/2  leather,  $3.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  Letters  of  a   Self-Made  Merchant   to    His 

Son.     Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Glengarry  School  Days.     Connor.      (Revell 

Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Adventures  of  Torqua.    Holden.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.20  net. 

6.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.     Smith. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Wanted:     A     Chaperon.      Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 

2.  Emmy  Lou.     Martin.     (McClure,   Phillips 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$150. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Captured  Santa  Claus.     Page.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    75  cents. 

6.  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.       Hope.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Wanted:    A    Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

4.  Essays.     Fiske.     (Macmillan.)     $4.00. 

5.  Furniture    of    the    Olden    Times.     Morse. 

(Macmillan.)     $3.00. 

6.  New  England  and  Its  Neighbours.     John- 

son.     (Macmillan.)      $2.00. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Bayou  Triste.     Nicholls.     (Barnes.)     $1.50. 

2.  Wanted:     A     Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00 

3.  Napoleon  Jackson.     Stuart.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  Prince  Silverwings.    Harrison.    (McClurg.) 

$175. 

6.  Cecilia.     Crawford.      (Macmillan.)      $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.     Riley.  (Bow- 

en -Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Two   Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

4.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.    Adams.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 
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5.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.      (Bowen-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Wanted:     A     Chaperon.      Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

2.  The  Virginian.    Wister.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Conquest.     Dye.       (McClurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Two    Vanrevels.      Tarkington.    (Dou- 

bleday,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Glengarry  School  Days.     Connor.      (Revell 

Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Shadow  of  the  Czar.       Carling.        (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

3.  The  Maid-at-Arms.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Emmy  Lou.      Martin.      (McClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)      $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  The   Two    Vanrevels.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

3.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Wanted:     A     Chaperon.       Ford.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)      $2.00. 

5.  Barbara  Ladd.      Roberts.      (Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  Glengarry  School  Days.      Connor.     (Revell 

Co.)      $1.25. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Conquest.      Dye.      (McClurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Bridge   of    the   Gods.     Balch.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Two  Islands.     Condon.    (Gill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  Si. 50. 

5.  Oregon  Literature.      Horner.     (Gill.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Virginian.  Wister.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Captain  Macklin.    Davis.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Little  White   Bird.      Barrie.     (Scrib- 

ner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Wanted:     A     Chaperon.      Ford.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)      $2.00. 

6.  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.     Riley.   (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)      $2.00. 


2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver    Horn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Captain    Macklin.        Davis.         (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Spenders.      Wilson.      (Lothrop    Co.) 

$1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  Cynic's  Calendar.      Hereford.     (Elder 

&  Shepard.)      75  cents  net. 

2.  The  Seedy  Gentleman.     Robertson.      (Rob- 

ertson.)     $1.50  net. 

3.  In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.     Stoddard. 

(Robertson.)      $1.50  net. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Despair.     Jordan.     (El- 

der &  Shepard.)      75  cents  net. 

5.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Wanted :     A     Chaperon.      Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.      Van  Dyke.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  An  old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.    Riley.     (Bow- 

en-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

4.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

6.  The   Two   Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)      $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Little   White   Bird.     Barrie.      (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

4.  An     Old     Sweetheart     of     Mine.       Riley. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

5.  Wanted :     A    Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)    $2.00. 
The  Maid-at-Arms.    Chambers.  (Harper.) 

6. 1      $1.50. 

Donovan    Pasha.       Parker.       (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


-i 


1.  Glengarry  School  Days.     Connor.     (Revell 

Co.)      $1.25. 

2.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)      $1.00. 

4.  The     Book    of    Joyous    Children.      Riley. 

(Scribner.)     $1.20. 

5.  An     Old     Sweetheart     of     Mine.      Riley. 

(Bowen-Merrill    Co.)       $2.00. 

6.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

I.  The  Virginian.     Wister.     (Macmillan  Co.)       1.  Glengarry    School    Days.     Conn*^ " 
$1.50.  *       Westrnvasfcax  Cr>>*    %^av 


%££*« 
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i.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  his  Son. 
Lorimer.      (  B  r  iggs. )      $1.25. 

3.  Wanted:     A    Chaperon.      Ford.       (Copp- 

Clarke  Co.)    $2.00. 

4.  The  Blazed  Trail.    White.     (Morang  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Megan. 

(Briggs.)     $.75. 
(The     Virginian.  Wister.       (Morang  Co.) 
6  \      $1.50. 

I  Donovan  Pasha.      Parker.      (Copp-Clarke 
Co.)    $1.50. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ, 
r.  The  Virginian.  Wister.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Temporal    Power.      Corelli.      (Dodd,   Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 
4-  The  Little  White  Bird.      Barrie.      (Scrib- 
ner.)      $1.50. 

5.  The   Leopard's   Spots.      Dixon.       (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made   Merchant  to  His 

Son.      Lorimer.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$i-SO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 


4.  Francezka.     Seawell.     (Bo wen- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50- 

5.  The    Fortunes    of    Oliver     Horn.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  A  Captured  Santa  Claus.     Page.      (Scrib- 

ner.)    75  cents. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The     Virginian.      Wister.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Two   Vanrevels.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clurc.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Blue  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.00. 


5.  Hearts  Courageous.     Rives.     (Bowen-Mer 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Cecilia.     Crawford.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


.  The 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

e  Flower.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.    Hegan. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.00. 
3-  Furniture    of    the    Olden    Times.     Morse. 

(Macmillan.)    $3.00. 
4.  Wanted:     A     Chaperon.       Ford.       (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $2.00. 
5-  Essays.      Fiske.      (Macmillan.)      $4.00. 
6.  Sun  Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday.     Earl. 

(Macmillan.)     $2.50. 


From   the   above   lists   the   six    best    selling 
books  are  selected   according  to  the  following 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According  to  the    foregoing   lists,    the   six 
books   which   have   sold   best   in   the   order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  Mrs.    Wiggs   of   the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan.     (Century  Co.)      $1.50 210 

2.  The  Blue  Flower.    Van  Dyke.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50  192 

3.  The  Virginian.     Wister,    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50    186 

4.  Wanted:  A  Chaperon.    Ford.     (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)      $2.00 ,..      80 

5.  An   Old   Sweetheart  of   Mine.     Riley. 

(Bowen-Merrill   Co.)      $2.eo 65 

6.  Glengarry  School  Days.  Connor.  (Rc- 

vell  Co.)    $1.35 61 
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appreciate  ^Wl  WK  Lifebuoy  Soap 
because  of  its  ^^^^ antiseptic  dis= 
infectant  properties  combined  with  its 
thorough  cleansing  qualities.  Its  use 
throughout  the  home  leaves  an  atmos- 
phere of  cleanliness  and  health  not  ex- 
perienced from  other  soaps.      Try  it. 
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THE    BOOKMAN 

AN     ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE 
OF     LITERATURE     AND     LIFE 


CONTENTS   FOR   FEBRUARY 

Frontispiece.     Rudyard  Kipling.     From  a  painting  by  the  Honourable  John  Collier. 
Chronicle  and  Comment 


The  Literary  1  emperament       .  .  .     523-524-525 

Mrs.   At  wood  K.    Martin,  the  author  of  Emmy  Lou 
(portrait) 


Douglas  Jerrold.      Born  January  3,  181)3  (portrait) 
G.  K.  Chesterton  (portrait) 


5*3 

526 
526 


The  Literary  Deaths  of  1902        .... 

Joseph  A.  Al'shelers  New  Novel  (with  portrait) 

A  Century  of  French  Romance — An  Kdition  of  Twenty- 
four  Great  French  Novels — The  List  Criticised  — 
Stendhal  (with  caricature) — Balzac — Halevy  — 
About  —  Erckmann  •  (  hatrian  —  Dumas  —  The 
Omission  of  Murg*r.  Sue  and  Paulde  Kock,  526-527-528-52 

The  Only  Caricature  of  Guy  de  Maupassant    . 

A  Curious  Caricature  by  Victor  Hugo  . 

The  Style  of  Gustave  Flaubert  —  The  Evolution  of 
the  Passage  about  the  Extreme  Unction  in  Madame 
Bovary  .  .  .... 

A  New  Russian  Writer  ..... 


52Q 

5«8 

529 


5*9 
531 


Jane  Austen  (with  map  of  Highbury  and  its  Environs— 

Emma)  .....  532-533 

Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Biographer  (sketch)  .      532 

Mrs.  Henrv  Dudeney  and  her  Novels  .  .  534 

The  New  Editions  of  Fitzgerald  534 

The  late  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  (with  portrait  and 

illustration)       ....  535-536-538-539 

The  Ruddikipple  and   Punch's  Kipling  Coat-of-Arms 

(sketches)  ......      536 

Soldiers  Three  (caricature)         ....      537 

George  Moore  .....       538 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  An  Englishman  in  Paris  538 
Harriet  Martineau.  Born  1 802  (with  portraits  of  Letitia 

E.  l^indon  and  Harriet  Martineau)     .  .  539-540 

Thackeray  in  the  United  States  .  539 

Hidden  Manna,  the  new  book  by  A.J.  Dawson  (with 


portrait) 


540-54 1 


Futility  (Poem)        ..... 

The  Last  of  the  Burlesquers    . 

Love's  Waiting  Time  (Poem) 

Robert  Macaire,  the  French  Pecksniff  (illustrated) 

The  Centenary  of  Douglas  Jerrold 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (illustiated) 

Five  Books  of  the  Moment 

I.    Kruger's  »•  Memoirs"  .... 
IP.    De  Wet's  ••  Three  Years  War  " 

III.  The  Life  of  Max  Muller 

IV.  Frank  Norris's  "  The  Pit " 
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THE    FOURTH    EDITION 


THE  de  WET  BOOK 

is  everywhere  hailed,  on  publication,  a  remarkable  narrative 


ThcN.  Y.  Tribune: 

"For  REAL,  RED- 
BLOODED  interest,  com- 
mend us  to  THREE 
YEARS'  WAR,  written  by 
CHRISTIAAN  RUDOLF 
DE  WET  ...  It  is  the 
frank  outpouring  of  the  mind 
of  the  man  whom  we  may 
call  THE  NOBLEST  RO- 
MAN OF  THEM  ALL." 


In  a  column  editorial, 
the  Neto  York  Ebening 
Post  likens  this  book 
to  GRANTS  MEM- 
OIRS and  compares 
its  author  with 
CROMWELL. 


The  Associated  Press 

in    a    London    cablegram 
declares : 

"  It  is  perhaps  the  MOST 
REMARKABLE  BOOK 
by  the  most  REMARKABLE 
LEADER  that  any  recent 
war  has  produced/ 


it 


«< 


Unique  in  modern  literature.  .  .    .   Only  a  classical  comparison  can  do  it 
justice." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

THREE      YEARS'      WAR.      By  CHRISTIAAN  RUDOLF  DE  WET 

With  frontispiece  portrait  by  Sargent,  plans,  map,  etc.    fs.fo  net.    (Postage  a8  cents.) 


A.  H.  SAVAGE  LAN  DOR'S  NEW  BOOK. 

ACROSS    COVETED    LANDS 

Or,  A  Journey  from  Flushing  to  Calcutta,  Overland 

JV.  )".  Times  Saturday  Review  ; 

"  For  thrilling  interest  and  vivid  description,  it  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  work  with  which  he  startled 
the  world  four  years  ago  on  his  return  from  Thibet." 

N.  V.  Tribune: 

"Not  only  interesting  as  a  narrative  of  personal  experience,  but  should  be  of  solid  service  in  increasing 

public  knowledge  of  some  important  corners  of  the  globe/' 

With  more  than  150  illustrations.     In  two  large  volumes.  $7.50  net. 


?V 


Each  of  these  Books  is  fully  and  richly  illustrated 
UNKNOWN    MEXICO 

By  CARL  LCMIIOLTZ 

1 100  pages,  530  photographs,  16  color  plates.     Two  volumes,  $12.00  net.    (Carriage  extra.)    The 
most  important  record  of  exploration  and  discovery  in  America  for  many  years. 

THROUGH    HIDDEN    8HEN8I 

By  FRANCIS  II.  NICHOLS 

Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs.     $3.50  net.     (Postage  21  cents.) 

44  It  informs  us  (about  China)  as  we  have  not  before  been  informed." — Outlook. 

"A  fine  piece  of  literary  workmanship  and  a  most  delightful  narrative  of  travel." — The  Nation. 


AGNOSTICISM 


JUST  READY 


By  ROBERT  FLINT,  H.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the   Institute  0/  France ;    Professor  of  Divinity   in    the   University  of 
Edinburgh;    Author   of  "  Anti-Theistic    Theories"   "The     Philosophy    of    History    in    Europe* 
1 /letsm,     etc. 

Dr.  Flint's  new  volume  complements  and  makes  more  explicit  his  still  widely  read  and  much- 
discussed  "Theism."  Defining  agnosticism  as  an  cpistemological  theory  which  represents  the 
limits  of  knowledge  as  more  contracted  than  they  really  are,  the  author  never  appeals  to  his 
definition  itself  as  a  reason.  His  book  cannot  but  add  to  the  sum  of  wisdom  in  both  theistic  and 
agnostic  minds.     8vo,  $2.00  net.     (Postage  20  cents.) 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Scribner   Fiction 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED   THIS  MONTH 


THE 

TURQUOISE 

CUP 

By  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith 

Contents  : 

"  The  Turquoise  Cup." 

"  The  Desert." 

A  companion  volume  to  the 
author's 

14  The  Monk  and  the  Dancer." 

Illustrated  by  Parrish. 

$1-25 


CALVERT 

OF 

8TRATHORE 

By  Carter  Goodloe 

a  very  original 

and  mature 
novel  from  a 

wholly  new 
point  of  view 

With  Christy  frontispiece 
in  colors. 

$1.50 


THE 

BETTER 

80RT 

By  Henry  James 


A  volume  of 
eleven  stories 
and  studies  in 
fiction. 


$1*50 


Henry 
van  Dyke 

James  M. 
Barrie 

F.  Hopkfnson 
Smith 

Richard 
Harding 
Davis 


NEW  SUCCESSFUL  FICTION 

THE  BLUE  FLOWER 

70th  thousand.     Illustrated  in  color.  $1*50 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  BIRD 

35th  thousand.     "  Barrie  at  his  best."  ${.50 

THE  FORTUNES  OP  OLIVER  HORN 

70th  thousand.     Illustrated.  $1.50 

CAPTAIN  MACKLIN 

70th  thousand.     Illustrated.  $1.50 

RANSON'S  FOLLY 

50th  thousand.     Illustrated.  $1*50 


Frank  R.  JOHN  CAYTHER'S  GARDEN 

Stockton  and  the  Stories  Told  Therein 

"With  all  his  humor  and  unexpected  turns  of  fancy." — Ar.  Y.  Sun.     Illustrated.     $1*50 


Mary  R.  S. 
Andrews 

Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam 


VIVE  L'EMPEREUR 

Illustrated  in  color. 

WHOM  THE  CODS  DESTROYED 


$1.00 


$1.50 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Now  York 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A     F  E,W     O  F 


Page's  Important  Publications 


R.EADY  JANUARY  25th 


The    Philadelphians 


By    KATHARINE    BINGHAM 

No.  7  Commonwealth  Series 


Price, 


$1.2 


9R 


A  story  of  Philadelphia  life  and  society  as  seen  hv  a  New  York  woman. 

REXE.NTLY    ISSUED 

She    Kindred    of    the    Wild 

By  CHARLES   G.    D.    ROBERTS 

Author  tif  "Tin-  Heart  <»i  the  Ancient  Wood. File  Forge  in  the  Forest,"  etc. 


/V/V»\ 


$'.1M 


"It  is  the  most  fascinating  book  of  animal  life  I  have  ever  read.  Every  page  of  it  has 
delighted  me."     Louis?  ChanMtr  Moulton. 

"Barbara     L  a  d  d 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

Price  %  $l.~*n 

"It  is  the  distinctive  work  of  an  artist— a  fresh,  winsome  story,  sweetly  and  daintily 
told.*'—  Town  and  Country. 

Hope      L  o  r  i  n  g 

By  LILIAN  BELL 

"'Hope  Loring'does  for  the  American  girl  in  fiction  what  Gibson  has  done  for  her  in  art. 
.  .  .  The  storv  is  an  interesting  one,  full  of  thnliing  and  dramatic  situations.  Fvery  page  brimi 
over  with  tun  and  is  stirring  in  its  swift  action."    -Dokoihy  l>IX  in  „\V:;»  York  Journal. 

The    Art    of    the    Vatican 

By    MARY    KNIGHT    POTTER 


Price.  s.Jjm  net 


Postage  rxtrti 


"A  well  written   story  of  the  rise  and   development   of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  priceless 
treasures  it  houses."  -  ftrush  an./  JVnci/. 

Our  Noblest  Friend,   the  Horse 

By  FRANCES  M.  WARE 


Price,  *1.  .*n  n,t 


Post  a  i?c  extra. 


•.*» 


"The  sanest  and  most  expeit  book  on  the  subject  we  have  ever  read."-  Boston  Journal. 
"A  bo.-k  that  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  '      Clcfi'land  Leader. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers 

L.    C.    PAGE    6    COMPANY,    Boston 


Please  mention  THE  Buoknun  la  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE   CHRISTY-RILEY    BOOK 

An  Old  Sweet- 
heart of  Mine 

A   DELIGHTFUL   ST.   VALENTINE'S    DAY   GIFT 


illnMraied    edition    of 


"AS     OLD     SWEETHEART     OF 
page  pictures  in 

important  gift 
ind  especial!)' 
ncs    Day   re- 


JAMES    Wtm 
piece,     "  AN 

MINE,"  with  nineteen  full- 
two  colors,  by  U'jwahu  Cm. 
is  without  doubt  the  most 
book  published  in  many  ycai 
appropriate  for  a  St.  Vale: 
membra  nee. 

Mr.  Riley  has  at  last  given  his  consent  (01 
the  publication  of  this  poem  in  its  entirety 
Never  before  have  but  eleven  Itanlaa  beer 
printed,  but  now  the  complete  poem  a 
civil t'-'trn  staiiiiis,  us  used  for  so  many  yean 
by  Mr.  Riley  in  his  readings,  is  published  ir 
this  elaborate  form. 

Howard  Chandler  Christy   has  illustrate 
each  verse  with  a  full-page  picture,   pritilcc 
in  colors,  showing  the 
"  sweetheart "'  at  each 
successive  stage, from 
the  child  in  the  "pink 
sunbonnet  a:    '  "- 
little   check 


Price.  Boxed.  $2.00  pwt. 


FOR  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 


«idui*ltrrttii 


THE.   CHRISTY-RILEY   BOOK. 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of   Mine 


THREE     RECENT    NOVELS 


Under  tne  Rose 


12mo.    Price,  SI. SO 

"  Under  the  Rose  "  isa  romance  of 

iMi-: ■■•■-<  -.vivi-v.  .■■',,(  Jir.'lsham  hu 
certain W  lived  up  10  the  meaninK  of 
Itiis  very  hjppy  phrase.  There  are 
si,  sriiisii-  i!itiri.'stinj(  s.xrvis.  s..  niiinv 

.itlililllflJ]  -.nr.-i  .  ■..-..  <ii.,:  .,'..11.. 

hern  ivoiilil  roll  tlie  r..se'r.f  ii.'i.i  its 
pcrdim,  TIvlt,-  is  l.i:'.  ..i],-  w;u'  f 
learn    the    secret  of  "UnJer  the 


The  Master 

of  Appleby 

By  Francis  Lynde 

A  ROMANCE  OP  THE  CAROLINAS 

Illustrated  by  T.  de  Thuljtrup 

Price,  f  1.90 

"A  story  of  valiant  deeds  -  one  of 
reader  close*  w™h  ngrat.  —IT***. 

"It  may  be  said  with  literal  truth 
a  pane   without  K.me  thrill  inj[  in- 


FRANCEZKA 

Molly   Elliot  Seawell's    Longest 
Novel 


Illustrated  by  Harrison   Fither 
Price.  SI. SO 


THE     BOWEN-MERRILL    COMPANY,    Publishers.    Indianapolis 
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4  *  In  youth  we  dream  that  life  is  a  straight  line;  later  we  know  it  to  be  a  circle 
in  which  the  present  presses  on  the  future — the  future  on  the  past.'''1 


THE 
CIRCLE 

A  REMARKABLE  NOVEL 


By    {CATHERINE   C.   THURSTON 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
REGINALD    BIRCH 

$1.50 


THIS  is  a  powerful  portrayal  of  the  wide  experiences  that  may  be  compassed 
within  eight  years  of  a  woman's  life,  if  that  woman  has  genius  and  oppor- 
tunity.    In  this  story,  Anna  Solny  possesses  the  genius  and  Mrs.  Maxtead 
discovers  its  existence  and  furnishes  the  opportunity  to  develop  it. 

From  the  neutral  tints  of  obscurity  in  which  Anna  was  born,  she  passes  through 
the  graduating  shades  that  existence  possesses  for  a  woman.  She  experiences  alter- 
nately hope,  expectation,  fulfilment;  then  from  the  zenith  of  a  wonderful  success 
and  an  ideal  love,  she  is  borne  inevitably  downward  to  shadow  and  darkness. 

The  story  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  wonderfully  well  done.  It  holds  the  reader 
with  a  grip  that  constantly  attests  its  power. 


DODD,   MEAD  &  COMPANY 


Publishers 


372  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Putnam's  Neto  Publications 


Georg  Joachim  Goschen, 
Publisher  and  Printer 

By  his  grandson,  Viscount  Goschen.  2  vols..  8°. 
Fully  illustrated. 

The  biography  of  the  friend  and  publisher  of  Schiller. 
Goethe,  Korncr,  Wieland.  and  Herder  contains  of  neces- 
sity much  of  the  intimate  history  of  German  literature  at 
its  Augustan  period. 

Buddhist  India 

ByT.  W.  Rhys-Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature.  University 
College,  London.  No.  66  in  "  The  Story  of  the 
Nations."  i2mo.  Fully  illustrated.  Net,  $1.35. 
Half  leather,  net,  $1.60.     (Postage  15c.) 

Professor  Davids  has  for  some  years  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Buddhism.  His  new 
book  gives  in  a  fascinating  manner  the  history  of  the 
period  when  India  was  under  Buddhist  rule. 

Mediaeval  India  under 
Mohammedan  Rule 

By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  No.  65  in  "The 
Story  of  the  Nations."  120.  Fully  illustrated. 
Net,  $1.35.  Half  leather,  net,  $1.60.  (Postage  15c.) 

The  history  of  Mohammedan  conquest  always  reads  like 
romance.  After  the  Nfuslim  tide  was  checked  in  the  West, 
it  turned  upon  India ;  and  for  six  centuries  the  Hindus 
submitted  to  Mohammedan  kings.  How  the  conquest  was 
accomplished,  and  how  the  will  of  a  small  fanatical  min- 
ority was  imposed  upon  the  Hindu  millions,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  book. 

Old  Paths  and  Legends  of 
New  England 

With  many  illustrations  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Old 
Colony,  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantations, 
and  the  Fresh  River  of  Connecticut  Valley.  By 
Katharine  M.  Abbott.    8°.    Fully  illustrated. 

Miss  Abbott's  little  paper-bound  Trolley  Tr/fs,  de- 
scribing the  old  New  England  neighborhoods,  have  met 
with  an  astonishingly  wide  demand.  In  this  more  pre- 
tentious work  Miss  Abbott  has  utilized  her  fund  of 
material  to  draw  a  delightful  picture  of  the  quaint  byways 
of  New  England. 

Anthology  of  Russian  Literature 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
Leo  Wiener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages,  Harvard  University,  author  of  "  His- 
tory of  Yiddish  Literature,"  "Songs  from  the 
Ghetto,"  etc.  In  two  parts.  Each  complete  in 
itself  and  indexed.  Part  I.  From  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (Ready.) 
Part  II.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  (Ready  in 
March.)      Each  8°,  net,  $3.00.     (By  mail,  $325.) 

Referring  to  Part  I.  "The  London  Speaker"  says: 
"  We  wish  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  meritorious 
and  carefully  prepared  work  of  Prof.  Wiener.  It  will 
enable  an  ordinary  reader  to  get  a  considerable  idea  of 
what  the  Russians  have  done  in  literature.  .  .  .  We 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the 
coming  volume." 


10,000   Words   Often 
Mispronounced 

A  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  "7,000  Words 
Often  Mispronounced,  *'  with  a  Supplement  of 
3,000  Additional  Words.  By  W.  H.  P.  Phyfe. 
160,  net,  $1.00. 

This  popular  manual  is  now  in  its  59th  thousand.  It 
is  a  complete  handbook  of  difficulties  in  English  pronun- 
ciation, including  an  unusually  large  number  of  proper 
names,  and  words  from  foreign  languages. 

St.  Augustine  and  His  Age 

By  Joseph  McCabe,  author  of  •«  Peter  Abelard," 
etc.  8°.  Half  vellum,  with  portrait.  Net,  $2.00. 
(By  mail,  $2.20.) 

A  vigorous  and  attractive  study  of  the  man,  Augustine, 
and  of  nis  time. 

The   English    People 

A  Study  of  its  Political,  Social,  and  Psychological 
Methods.  By  Emile  Boutmy,  Membre  de 
l'lnstitut.     Translated  by  Elsie  English.     8°. 

a  M.  Boutmy "s  book  is  the  fruit  of  profound  study  and 
rich  experience  of  men  and  things  in  England.  It  comes 
at  an  opportune  moment,  for  the  Britisn  nation  is  now 
passing  through  what  will  probably  be  regarded  by  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  turning  points  of  its  history. 

The  American    Republic  and 
Its  Government 

By  James  Albert  Woodburn,  Professor  of 
American  History  and  Politics,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity.   8°. 

An  analysis  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
with  a  consideration  of  its  fundamental  principles  and  of 
its  relations  to  the  States  and  Territories. 

The  Great  Siberian   Railway 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin.  By  Michael 
Meyers  Shoemaker,  author  of  "The  Islands 
of  the  Southern  Seas,"  "Quaint  Corners  of  An- 
cient Empires,"  etc.    8°.    Fully  illustrated. 

The  record  of  a  journey  taken  during  the  spring  of  1902 
over  this  first  great  enterprise  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  writer  has  endeavored  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  Russians  and  to  give  their  ideas  upon  their  greatest 
work. 

Modern   Civic  Art 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  author  of 
11  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  Reginald  Cleveland  Coxe.     8Q. 

In  this  new  book  Mr.  Robinson  treats  of  the  artistic  side 
of  that  civic  renaissance  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the 
civilized  world,  in  a  popular  effort  to  bring  beauty  into 
cities. 

The   Egregious   English 

By  Angus  McNeill,  12°,  uniform  with  Crosland's 
"Unspeakable  Scot."  Net,  $1.25.  (By  mail,  $1.35.) 

A  vigorous  and  amusing  national  counterthrust  to 
"The  Unspeakable  Scot." 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  l&TiJ&ia 
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THE   FOUNDER 

MORMONISM 

A  Psychological  Study  of  Joseph  Smith,  Junior 
By  PROF.    I.   WOODBRIDGE   RILEY,   Ph.D.    (Yale) 

$1.50     net 

Of  several  thousand  works  on  Monnonism,  few  have  treated  impartially, 
not  one  has  examined  scientifically,  the  laws  which  govern  its  apparent  mar- 
vels. This  book  investigates  the  elusive  mental  conditions  of  a  strangely 
complex  character.  From  materials  gathered  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere 
during  eight  years,  there  is  now  presented  both  Smith's  checkered  career  and 
his  pedigree  for  five  generations.  Here  certain  suppressed  sources  disclose 
the  transmission  of  erratic  tendencies,  while  his  environment  and  bodilv  con- 
ditions  account  for  the  young  prophet's  visions.  The  Hook  of  Mormon,  as  a 
4 '  Record  of  the  American  Indians,"  is  traced  to  the  boy's  imaginative  gifts 
and  his  life  on  the  Western  frontier.  Again,  unpublished  manuscripts  show 
that  in  his  *'  Transcription  of  the  Gold  Plates/'  Joseph  was  an  occult  crystal- 
gazer.  Finally,  the  chance  discovery  of  hypnotism  explains  Smith's  abnor- 
mal influence  over  his  followers  as  Exorcist,  Faith  Healer  and  Polygamist. 


Dr.  F.  F.  El  I  in  wood  says 

"  It  is  a  very  thorough  and  successful  piece  of  work.  I  have  read  many  books 
on  Mormonism,  but  none  showing  so  much  scholarly  research.  Even  the  larger 
volumes  of  Stonehouse,  though  extended  greatly,  do  not  equal  Mr.  Riley's  research 
and  authoritativeness.  It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Monnonism." 

Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman  says 

44 1  have  read  with  great  interest  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Riley's  book.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  psychological  study,  and  considering  the  immense  influence  which 
Smith  has  exerted,  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  human  nature  and 
the  origin  of  delusions. " 

The  Athenaeum  (London)  says 

"  Mr.  Riley  has  produced  an  exhaustive  study  of  Joseph  Smith.  The 
bibliography  of  the  books  which  he  has  consulted  contains  upward  of  200  items.  His 
work,  originally  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University, 
has  been  written  with  great  care,  and  deserves  great  credit." 


The  Spectator  (London)  says 


**  This  book  sets  the  whole  matter  in  a  very  convenient  form, 
that  it  is  without  any  rival  in  its  own  line." 
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explorations,  etc.  It  describes  anew  the  older  provinces  of  knowledge  and  deals  adequately 
with  modern  Science,  Politics,  History,  Sociology,  Literature,  Business  Affairs,  Inventions, 
Commercial  Interests,  Art,  etc.,  as  they  are  known  to  our  modern  specialists. 

It  Is  not  based  upon  any  old  Encyclopaedia;  it  has  been 'planned  and  executed  as  a 
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It  is  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  include  every  empire,  kingdom,  republic,  principality 
or  state — every  portion  of  the  globe — but  from  an  American  point  of  view,  by  American 
scholars  and  specialists.  American  economies,  systems,  conditions,  institutions,  etc.,  are 
given  the  first  place. 
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It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  vastness  of  its  scope.  It  includes 
every  department  of  knowledge  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  As  an 
example  of  its  scope,  BIOGRAPHY,  one  of  its  one  hundred  departments,  includes  over 
16,000  titles. 
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hundreds  of  special  articles  for  this  Encyclopaedia,  presenting  matter  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  reading  public  for  the  first  time. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Tartaxlithine 

cures  Rheumatism  by  taking 
the  uric  acid  thoroughly  out 
of  the  system,  thus  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  It 
gives  complete  relief  without 
injury  to   heart  or  stomach 


Pr,s,rib,<<  on.t    cml.'rs 

ItaJiHg  fhy/i.ian*  a/  I 

AsK    your   Doctor 


McKesson  £-Robbins 

35  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 
SOLE AGENTS  TOR  THE  TARTARUTHIMtCO. 


Exhaustion 


When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
nervous,  Bleep  does  not  rest,  and 
your  appetite  Is  jioor,  take 

Horsforrl's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  will  revive  your  strength, 
induce  natural  eleep,  improve  appe- 
tite, and  restore  nerve  powoT,  It 
strengthens  the  entire  system, 
curing  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Indigestion  and  Debility. 

pjmphlml  with  lull  inlormation  Ira*. 


WITHOUT 
HOLES 


NEVER  SLIPS, 
TEARS  NOR 
UNFASTENS 


THE    •BOOKMSN    ^OP'ER.TMER 


MASTER   of 
WARLOCK 


By 

GEOBGE 

CABY 

E6GLEST0N 

Author  o! 
"DOBOTHY  SOUTH" 
"ACABOUNA 
CAVAUEB" 

Six  Illustrations 

by 
C.  D.  WILLIAMS  £| 


A 

Price,  $1.50 


CAPTAIN 

By  CHURCHILL  WILLIAMS  Sin  illustrations  by  A.  I.  Keller  Erice.J1.50 

Who  is  the  Captain  ?  thousands  of  readers  of  this  fine  book  will  be  asking.  It  is  a  story  of 
love  and  oar,  of  scenes  and  characters  Ijelore  and  during  the  great  civil  conflict.  It  has  lots  of 
color  and  movement,  and  the  splendid  figure  naming  the  book  dominates  the  whole. 

LOT  MR  OP      PUBLISHING      COMPANY,      BOSTON 
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LetlKeMeivVasK 

if  tkey  worit  get  yo\i 


irthiiil 


l-see  if 
iKey  doril 

say  (K&t  \ 
wasl\ii\g  wilh" 
Soap  is  loo  hard  for 

Aivy  Won\aj\ 


Pearlirve 

Makes  Womaife 


V-AWW  v-wWV'ivvwVS 


I  Polite 

I  Correspon- 
1  dence 


Higgins' 
Eternal  Ink 


ASK  VULH  DEALER  FOR  IT 

I     or  send   10c,  for  prepaid  sample  by  mail  lo 

i   CHAS.  M.  MGGINS&CO..Mfrs., 

NEW  YORK    BHICAUO    LONDON 

LM*ln  0Hi«.  I7J  Ninth  Him,      i      Broekltn.    R,   v 
faatn,   lit-ltt  Et|hlb  Slreel.     i"  L.  S.  A. 


J 


Cleaning  a 
Hair 

Mattress 


you 


wha 


1  —  think 


sleeping 

Conquer  prejudice 
(if  you  have  any) 
and  send  Tor  our 
book  "  Tlie  Test  of 
Time,"  and  you 
at  least  learn,  at 
expense,  about 


A  Handsome  Book 


MAILED  FREE. 

We  make  the  best  mattress  in  the  world.  Tbis 
we  KNOW,  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  convince  YOU, 
individually,  of  it  without  trial.  Perhaps  you 
don't  need  a  mattress  now.  Don't  let  that  keep 
you  from  sending  for  our  frbb  book  "The  Test 
of  Time." 


The  Ostermoor  Patent    $-|  ££ 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  Jjtf* 


SLEEP  ON    IT  THIRTY  NIUMTS,   I 


1  feet  6  I  nrhes  wide,  15  lb 
1  feet  wide,  id  lb*. 


■    *  8.35 1 


fir,   il  rem    1 1   1 it    be  ih«    3  feet  6  Inches' 

fan  of  My  tVhm  ntiiwmf  m*Z~,    \ feet  6  Inches  wide, 4s  IbJ.       '.      isloo  J      "**• 

mail  ™  no    o«lion™'LS'"  VlLT."!  "  mlit  '°  ""  ''*"*  **'  ""'' 

be  Ih>  uauinuuiieu  about  ii «  mil.        \  Express   Charges   Prepaid  Everywhere. 

•    b.m  Take  Care  I     Don't  Be  Deceived  I    Then  Si  iml  a.iiiurla  Herein  Ihf  country  that  rnmt-  oi.r 

i  OSTERlftOoVX  ColnPA^  New  York. 
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BURIE,D    TREASURE. 

Ever  Try  to  Dig  It  Up? 


The  biggest  boxes  of  gold  are  dug  up  out  of  a  man's  strong,  money- 
making  brain.  No  box  of  Capt.  Kidd's  ever  held  the  gold  owned  by  the 
money  makers  of  the  present  day.  And  those  same  money  makers  keep  the 
brain  well,  strong  and  of  the  money  making  sort  by  feeding  on  Grape-Nuts. 

Ask  the  next  millionaire  or  successful  lawyer,  author  or  business  man 
if  he  eats  Grape-Nuts.  Try  the  experiment  on  several  and  learn  something 
of  how  they  feed.     They  may  know  a  secret  that  would  make  you  rich. 

You  can't  keep  a  stronjr  brain  down  and  Grape-Nuts  food  makes 
strong  brains  for  the  brain  making  and  rebuilding  elements  are  there  and 
the  facts  will  come  out  in   undeniable  form  after  a  trial  of    the  famous  food. 

The  tool  that  makes  money  is  the  brain. 

Weak,  dull  tools  don't  do  the  work. 

Brain  absolutely  must  be  fed  on  the  right  kind  of  food  if  results  are 
to  be  had  —  Grape-Nuts  is  [hat  food. 

You  can  prove  it  by  trial  ten  days. 
Dig  up  your  buried  treasure. 
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YES 


BUT 

it    is  always    well  to  secure    the 
ln-M    y<iu    can    (or    the    money. 

THEREFORE 


"far  the  e.rcc//en,e  of  ih  tracts,  the 
<pee,t  of  ill  trains.  It,-  snfety  ami  torn. 
fort  of  (it  patrons-,  thi  "htvliiieu  and 
pariffy  of  its  sen,  ry,  tkt  number  ana 
importance    of   its   ritus,    ami   III,     ttui- 


Railro.ui  is  not  surpassed  bv  any  simi/.ir 
institution  on  cither  side  of  tht  Atlantic." 


Armour  Institute  of 
Technology 

CHICAGO, 


ition  Till:  Uuoku. 


Coming 

to 
Washington  ? 


Write  for  Booklet 

Potomac  Hotel  Co. 
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The 


Introduction    of    the    Pianola.    Into    a.    Home 


where  the  piano  has  stood  voiceless  and  idle  produces  a  distinct  change  in  its  atmosphere. 

Music  at  once  becomes  prominent  in  all  programs  of  pleasure  and  entertainment. 

The  piano,  heretofore  regarded  generally  as  an  article  of  furniture,  assumes  new  and  unusual 
importance. 

Every  member  of  the  Household,  by  virtue  of  the  Pianola's  aid,  becomes  a  performer,  and  each  one 
finds  a  personal  pleasure  in  the  instrument. 

Music  never  becomes  tiresome  ;  indeed,  in  its  repetition  a  greater  liking  for  it  is  engendered,  and  in 
the  home  where  music  once  has  come  to  be  a  feature  nothing  can  ever  fill  its  place. 

Nothing  in  all  the  world  besides  the  Pianola  can  so  familiarize  the  growing  mind  with  all  forms  of 
good  music.  Its  enormous  repertoire,  embracing  every  kind  of  music,  from  classic  masterpieces  to  the 
latest  two-step,  includes  8,643  different  selections.  And  every  piece  is  perfectly  available  to  everv  one, 
however  ignorant  he  or  she  mai   be  of  playing  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Giving  to  even-  member  of  ihe  home  a  means  of  playing  the  piano,  simple  enough  to  be  within  the 
children's  reach,  ve:  suliiiicn:  in  its  value  as  an  interpreter  of"  art  to  please  the  taste  of  the  most  critical, 
the  Pianola  is  at  once  a  broad  educator,  a  most  important  factor  for  culture  and  refinement,  and  a  simple 
means  of  giving  every  home  a  charm  and  fascination  hitherto  impossible. 


THE 


AEOLIAN 


COMPANY 


AEOLIAN  HALL,  >62  5ti 


AVE.,  NEAR  34th  ST..  N.  Y.      124  E.  4th  ST.,  CINCINNATI 
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44  cThe  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America  " 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

JETNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

On  the  31st  day  of  December,  1902 


Cash  Capital, 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Fire),    . 
Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Inland), 
Reserve,   Unpaid   Losses  (Fire), 
Reserve,   Unpaid  Losses  (Inland), 
Other  Claims, 

Net  Surplus, 


$4,000,000.00 

4,023,401.84 

104,441.34 

450,091.57 

97,043.85 

251,939.02 

6,022,603.36 


Total  Assets, $14,949,520,98 

Surplus  as  to  Policy-Holders^  $  J  0,022, 60336 

LOSSES  PAID  IN  EIGHTY-FOUR  YEARS: 

$93,642,582.42 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary 

A.  C  ADAMS,  C.  J.  1RVIN, 

HENRY  E.  REES,  A.  N.  WILLIAMS, 

Assistant  Secretaries 


WESTERN  BRANCH^  ^     ^^  ^     l  KEELER  &  QALLAGHER,  Genera.  Agent. 

NORTHWESTERN  BRANCH,  »  WM.  H.  WYMAN,  General  Agent 

Omaha,  Nebraska     )  W.  P.  HARFORD,  Assistant  General  Agent 

PACIFIC  BRANCH.^  ^^  Ca|||orni||     >  BOARDMAN  &  SPENCER,  General  Agent. 

,  CHICAGO,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street 

INLAND  MARINE  DEPARTMENT  '  NEW  YORK,  50  and  52  Pine  Street 

ipilapiu  mAKi^fc  utKAKimbixi  ,  BOSTON    95  K||by  street 

!  PHILADELPHIA,  226  Walnut  Street 


Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Qties,  Towns  and  Villages  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada 
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EQUITABLE 


J.WALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


Washington  and 
Lincoln 

defended  and  protected  their  country 
while  they  lived. 

The  Father  of  a  family   should  defend  and 
protect  his  family,  not  only  while  he  lives 
hut  after  he  dies. 

This  can  test  be  accomplished  by  Life 
Assurance.  An  Endowment  policy  in  the 
Equitable  will  protect  your  family  in  the 
event  of  your  death,  and  will  provide  for 
your  own  future  if  you  live. 
For  full  information  fill  out  coupon  below. 


iidn  \attttj  Suit  lor  win  or  clurictw  lo  id  11  rtprt«nlillvt*.  Apply  In  truce  E.  TirWI, «  Vlu-Pn 
TUB  KonTABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  KOl'lbTY  Of  TUB  CNITEIJ  STATES 
OfiKQADWAY    NEW   YORK  Dept   No,  SI 

PlMWIwnd  mrMnfMrmflLu.nrrRurdingnn  Endowment  tnr|  .. 

Issued  U ye«rsi.f  nue 

Nitmu 


lit 
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OLD  DOMINION  LINE 
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ST.  DENIS 


Hotel 


lb  St.  (Opp.  Dim  Cliurtlir  New  York 


Table  d'Hote  Breakfast  and  Uinni 


,WM.  TAYLOR  6  SON. 


Masterpieces 
of    Art 


D 


repr. 


quality,  i-oinprifdiif*  examples 
of  all  «houls.  Our  special 
catalogues,  partly  illustrated.  "Select 
Reproduction* "  (of  modem  paint- 
ings) and  "  Masterpieces  nf  Art" 
(of  works  l.y  (lie  old  masters  in  the 
fralleries  of  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg, 
London,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Cassel.  etc.) 
are  mailed  together  f-.r  20  cents  in 
stamps.  Particulars  regarding  uur 
Fullv  illustrated  catalogue,  which  is 
mailed  on  approval  only,  will  l,e  fur- 
nished <m  application. 

BERLIN   PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

(Pholopraphische  (lesellschaft,  Berlin.) 

Fine  Art... 

Publishers 
Madison  Square  South,  NEW  YORK 


The 
Power  of  Truth 

INDIVIDUAL 
PROBLEMS  AND   POSSIBILITIES 


By  WILLIAM  GEORGE  JORDAN 


ring,  thoughtful,. shot 


BRENTANO'S,   Union  Sq.,  New  York 
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OOPERSECTIONm,, 


'"     yM&CSdT  SECTIONAL 
</ViS9     BOOKCASE 


dltapptariog  doors."    ifateoted 
&.1,,  k .H..1.1 .'    *;  i. ..!,,,  i,.  ,;,'„'.  ■    ,',i      : ,.„.!  .„,*'"' 

Gold  medals-  highest  awards 


THE    FRED    MACEV    CO 


Look  for  the  Name 

KREMENTZ 


^n»°° 


(WWG'PIBCE      COLUR^ 

'^W       *9s,.  Vet  21  r. _  ,-  KA  ,  _1  *«ll 


Jt    Is"  S f|  *"■>»■  one  free, 

^MEJVTZ&CO. 


Get  tne        w, 
-.76  ChfiSW^I 


NERVOUSNESS  %, 
Cured    U/IUrUrCTTD 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Herve  Force  from  any  Cause 

grod  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL. 

It  contain!  no  Mercury,  Inn,  Cantbarlde*.  or  any  Injurious  Ingredient  whatever. 

Prio'., oNg^LLARPer Box,  NoHumbug  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


pkrsonal  opiniohs;  !.;«'.*;,:■ i *™;:;zi\ ":;!!;i;:i::;;!''^:i^ '■:!: "::^™i^k"l™^t! 


,"il'"l"i""^te"-i 


-llfJ™ ""'  Winchester  &  Co^  Chemists,  635  Beekman  Bldg.,  New  York. 
FOR  WEAK  LUNGS  USE  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES.        Est.  1858. 


Tho  International 

DE.NTIFRICE. 


.    C  H.  STRONG*  CO.,  Chic.no.  U.S.*. 


For  Oyer  60  Years 

§  Mrs.  Window's              y 

=  Soothing  Syrvp  =s 

=  1ms     been     used      for     over     SIXTY     = 

=^-i  VliAKS    liv    MILLIONS    of    Mothers     S 

=  loi    IhtJrCHII, I) KliN   while  TEETH-     = 

=  s'iki'tIII-S     th,:     CHILI),     50FTKKS    = 

-.—  iln-CI'MS.  ALLAYS  'ill  imin,  CUBliS     ~ 

~  IVIMii'lilJC.  .■■mlij  tlu-  brat  r.-i.u-dv     :-   i 

=  for  IHARRHtEA.     Sold   by  DruggiM!     = 

==  i»  every  part  of  thy  world.      He  Mire     = 

=:  unit  n-ik  fur  Mrs.  Wins-low's  Soothine     ^= 

=  Syrup  and  lak.  no  other  kind,                 = 

=  28  Cent*  a  Bottle.    = 

An  Old  and  Well-tried  Remedy 
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SHREDDED 


BISCUIT 


Enjoy 


No  attempt  to  im- 
prove on  the  work  of 
nature  in  making 
Shredded  Wheat. 
The  properties  nat- 
urally organized  are 
scientifically  cooked. 

That  is  all. 


The  NATURAL  FOOD  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOPER  ENGRAVING  CO.,  *""£- 
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A  Canadian  Landmark 

Ovcr67^of  all  typewriters  bought  by 
the  Canadian  Government  durin' 
last  fiscal  year  were  5mith 


IllUSrRATED    CATALOGUE.   "5TOS. 

Wf  SMITH  mMIERTm\KtX\^S&. 

SYRACUSE.,  NY.    M.5.A. 


National  Phonograph  Co.,  Ormgt,  N.  J. 

.,  tu  Chimbtn  Si.        CHICAGO.  114  W«b«*h  M 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  lit  Mirkcl  Si. 
EUROPE.  31  Hempurt  Saiol  Onito,  Antwerp,  K,  liii  a 


Wearing  Points 

are  the  be*! 

"SELLING  POINTS" 


Remington 

Typewriter 


itsells  every  other 
-iting  machine 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

327   BROADWAY.  NEW    YORK 


THE  FOX 


IB  TYPEWRITER  COflSTRDCTIOII.  ' 
TOUCH  -Int. 
KEY  DIP 


Fm  Trriiw.ii 
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fBENTJPCURJn 


DENTACURA  COMPANY 

is  Street  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.S.  A. 


"Oh  Fudge! 

Take  an  Orangeine    Powder" 


No  Home,    No  Traveller 

No  Toiler,    No  Human  Being 

should  be  without 

0RAN6EINE 

(Powders) 
For  faligut,  Coldi,  "(irip,"  Aiihrni.  Hiad- 
acht.  All  Pain,  Dyipcpiia,  Blliouinesi.  Ntu- 
mJjgU,  "Nerves,'"  Indigestion,  SEA-SICKNESS, 
"Half  Sick.''  "Out  ol  Sorts"  Condition, 
ACTS  WHILE  YOU  TAKE. 


ills 


TRIAL    PACKAGE    FREE. 


HUHfflNl  CHEMICAL  M 


on  The  Book mas 
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Travelers 

Insurance 

Company 

Hartford 

Coiviy. 


S.   C.   DUNHAM 

fre-tident 


Life  Insurance 

Free  from  all  SPECULATIVE 
and  TONTINE  FEATURES 


OFFER  NO.  ONE.    ^/Igt  32 

Pay  us  annually  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  sum  of  S5.92S.70.  and  we  will  give  you  a  policy  of 
insurance  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  maturing  at  your  death. 

OFFER  NO.  TWO.    ^ige  32 

Pay  us  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  Interest  on  the  sum 
of  $6,865.57.  for  20  years,  and  we  will  pay  you  at  the 
end  of  20  years,  if  alive,  $5,500  in  cash,  and  in  case  of 
your  death  at  any  time  during  the  20  years,  we  will  pay 
your  beneficiaries  $5,500  in  cash. 


All  contracts  are  provided  with  options  of  cash  values, 
paid-up  insurance,  extended  term  and  loan  values. 

GUARANTEED   NET   COST 
NO    ESTIMATES 


OVERLAND 


The  luxurious,  electric  lighted, fast  train, 
less  than  three  days  en  route  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco.  Observation,  dining, 
library  and  bulfet  cars,  drawing-room 
and  compartment  sleeping  cars,  barber 
and  bath,  telephone, and  electric  reading 
lamps    Leaves  Chicago  8.00  p.m.  daily. 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

Union  Pacific  and  Soulharn  Pacific  Rya. 


itlon  The  Bookman  In  writing  to  ad  vert  iae  n 
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COCQA-^CHDCOLATE 

Unequalledin  PURITY-FLAVOR 

ALLCRDCERS- 

In  wTlting  to  advertiser*. 


T/fE    SOOKH^JV    ^IBf'ER.r/JER, 


■I.**" 


'*TaiHt-*njutmursi'fi*pijt*'riie  pine^Jtrees.  i*<eacti  inyv  ear* 


PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 

""LLED  FOR  THE  SKIN 


BEAUTY      PROBLEMS      SOLVED     BY    THE     USE     OF 

Packer's  Tar   Soap 
Pure  as  the  Pines 


24  Inches  Lontf 
16  ..  Deep 
.        High 


Simplex  SPECIAL  Piano  Player 

"IT  MAKES  MUSIOIAHS  OF  US  ALL" 

The  Latest  and  Most  Wonderful  Invention  in  Automatic  Piano 

Players.    Compact     Ornamental  —  Capable  of  the 

Most  Artistic  Results. 

As  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  the  SIMPLEX  SPECIAL  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  keyboard.  It  docs  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  piano.  Yon  can  play  the  piano  either  with  the  aid  of  the  SIMPLEX 
SPECIAL  or  in  the  ordinary  manner  without  changing  the  position  of  the  piano 
or  player. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut,  mar,  or  alter  in  any  way  the 
casing  of  the  piano  in  making  the  attachment. 

Results  obtained  with  the  SIMPLEX  SPECIAL  are  equal  to  those  obtained 
with  our  regular  SIMPLEX,  and  we  feel  we  do  not  need  to  sav  more  than  that. 

The  SIMPLEX  SPECIAL  is  i.perated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  SIMPLEX. 
Anybody  can  play  more  than  live  thousand  Selections  of  music  on  any  piano  by 
the  aid  of  the  SIMPLEX. 

Price  of  the  Simplex  Special.  $300.    Price  of  the  Simplex,  $250 

Music  Libraries  at  ail  principal  Simplex  agencies.      Siisu  mit  C.iiAi.utiL'K. 

THEODORE     P.     BROWN,     Manufacturer 

19    MAY  STREET.  WORCESTER..  MASS. 


WEBER 

TONE 

IS  THE. 

IDEAL 

PIANO 

TONE. 

THE  WEBER   PIANO  COMPANY 


^JaulE.WIrt 
Fountain  Jen 

y     the  best     f 

Sold  on  its  merits  the  world  over 
for  sixteen  years. 


THE  progressive,  skillful,  am 
scientific  methods  pursue* 
by  the    EVANS   BREWER! 

for  the  past  118  years  have  rcsuliei 


When  you  order 


:;.Im.'"'i'.lu  fcyiwui.. V.-.''  fc.W..-V  ■..!*,  M'lu'0'  ' 


^l/WCA  PIANOS 


t 


4T 


L 


